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A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 
VOLUME XXXI, — 1902. 


NOTE ON THE KUKI-CHIN LANGUAGES, 
BY STEN EONOW, Pu.D., ano G. A. GRIERSON, C.1.E., PaD. 

6 si territory within which these languages are spoken extends from the Naga Hills in the 

north to Sandoway in the south. Their western frontier is, broadly speaking, the hills 
extending from Sylhet in the north, through Hill Tipperah, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, the 
Arskan Hill Tracts, and the Arakan Yomas. Towards the east they do not extend much farther 
than the Kobé and Myittha valleys. Mostof the tribes seem to have passed the Lushai or Chin 
Hills on their way to their present homes, where they have settled in relatively recent times. In 
Manipur, however, the Meithois have resided for a considerable period, at least since the eighth 
century. 

In the north the Euki-Chin languages show an affinity to the Nigd Group, while in the 
south they gradually become more like Burmese. The whole group is more closely connected 
with Burmese than with Tibetan. 

In the vocabulary there is a great abundance of apparent synonyms. The same idea is 
seemingly often rendered in nvore than one way, The reason is that these languages, like so 
many other uncultivated forms of speech, are only able to give expression to the most concrete ideas, 
every abstract notion being difficult to express. Thus, in Lui, there are words to denote the differ- 
ent ideas of coming along, coming down, coming up, efc., but apparently no word which means 
simply “to come.” In the same way we find that the ideas of relationship or parta of the 
body are never conceived iu the abstract, but always attached to some person. They speak of 
“my father,” “thy father,” e¢e., but “a father” in the abstract, who is not the father of a special 
person, 13 an unconceivable idea.! In the same way every action must be pat in relation toa per- 
soa or thing as subject. The words denoting an action, which correspond to the verbs im Aryan 
languages, are them#elyes verbal nouns, and the person whose action is spoken of is, in most of the 
Kuki-Chin languages, indicated by means of « possessive pronoun prefixed to the verb, Thus, 
instead of “I go,” we find “my going.”” This is one of the most characteristic features of these 
languages. In the extreme south, in Khami, and in the north, in Meithei, this principle seems to 
be unknown. 


There is no grammatical gender, and only the natural gender of animate beings is 


for ——"s father, "== Ep.] 
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The adjectives aré all verbs, They often take the form of relative participles, and their 
place is generally after, but often alao before, the noun they qualify, Noun and adjective form a 
kind of compound, and case suffixes and postpositions are added to the last member of this group 
of words. All relations are denoted by means of postpositions and suffixes, On the other hand, 
qualifying words, such as gevitives and possessive pronouns, are prefixed. This is also the case 
with the generic particles added to the numerals in order to indicate the kind of things which are 
counted. These generic prefixes are wanting in Meithei. 


With regard to pronouns there is no relative, its place being supplied by o relative 
participle. The demonstrative pronoun is often used aa a kind of correlative. The indefinite 
pronouns are usually formed from the interrogatives by adding some particle denoting indefinite- 

The whole conjugation of the verbs show that there is no formal distinction between verb 
and noun. 


The root is combined with postpositions, in the same way a4 8 noon, in order to denote 
different relations, There is often no difference between the present and the past time, and the 
various suffixes which denote the past are certainly all originally independent words. In some 
eases the signification of these suffixes can still be traced as meaning “completeness” or some such 
idea, Similarly, the future seems to be formed by means of « postposition meaning “for™ of 
something of the sort. The same postposition is often used after ordinary nouns, The future is 
generally also used 8 an infinitive of parpose. There are no verbal suffixes common to all 
languages of the group, and often the game tense in the same dialect may be formed by means of 
different postpositions, ‘This is quite natural, considering that the verbs are really nouns and that 
the verbal suffixes are postpositions. 


Tho nogative particle is suffixed to the verb, It precedes, however, the ordinary tense 
anffixes or postpositions. It is probably originally a verb, and the negative voice a compound. 
One of the negative particles which occur, mék, in Ringkhil and connected dialects, seems to be 
identical with Lush#i mdf, to divorce, give up. In the south, in Khyang the negative verb is 
in some dialects, formed by prefixing a particle, as in Burmese. 

Meithei, the chief language of Manipur, in many respects differs from the other languages of 
the group. It bas, toa great extent, influenced the other dialects of the Manipur Valley. It 
seems to have branched off from the original stock at a very early period. All the other 
languages appear to belong to the Chin stock, thongh some of them have had a more inde- 
pendent development. With regard to some of the true Chin languages we know that they are 
polytonic; but we are not informed whether this is the case with the whole group. 


Some dialects belonging to this group are still only known by name, and the following claasi- 
fication is therefore, in some points, only conjectural. It starts from Meithei in the north, and 
ends with thoge dialects which form the connecting link with Burmese. 

The Linguistic Survey of India does not extend to Burma, and all the information regarding 
the dialects spoken in that province has been compiled from Gazetteers, the Reports of previous 
Censuses, and such Grammars as were available. The information given regarding the languages 
of Assam and Bengal is based on the records of the Survey. 

REVISED EBEAREANGEMENT OF THE EUEI-CHIN GEODP. 
I, — Meithei or Manipurt. 


The principal language of Manipur. Also spoken im the Cachar Plains, Sylhet, Hill 
Tippersh, Dacca, and Mymensingh, 


Jantanr, 1902.) A NOTE ON THE KUEI-CHIN LANGUAGES. 3 









II.— Northern Chin Dialects. 


1. Thido.—In Manipur called Khongeai; in South Cachar also called Sairang. The 
dialect is spoken in different parts of the Manipur Sta‘e, especially in the south. It is also 
spoken in six villages in the Kanhow jurisdiction of the Northern Chin Hills. Almost identical 
dialects are spoken in the Naga Hills, South Cachar, and Sylhet, 


Note. — Jangshén.—Spoken in North Cachar. Probably identical with Tha&do. 
Katlang, Ehlangam, Kotang, Shikshinshum, and Shingsol are said to 
be different forms of Jangshén. They are probably only tribal names. 


2. Sokté. — Spoken in the northernmost part of the Chin Hills, Includes the Kanhow 
and Yo tribes. Probably closely akin to Thido and Siyin. 
3. Siyin. — Spokeu to the south of Sokta in the villages round Fort White. 
4. BEalté.— Spoken in the Lushai Hills and the Cachar Plains. 
6. Paité. — Spoken by individuals in several Lushéi villages in the Lushai Hills. 
Mote. -- The two last dialects are a link betweeu-the Northern and Central Chin dialects, 


1. Shunkla or Tashdn. — Probably more than one dialect. Spoken to the south of the 
Siyins. Comprises the Tawyans, Kweshing, Whenos, and Yahows. 


(a) Yahow or Zahao. — Spoken in the western part of the territory of the Tashins, and 
in the Lushai Hills to the west and south of Lungvel. 


2. Lashéi or Dulion. — The lingua franca of the Lushai Hills. Also spoken by a few 
individuals in the south-west corner of the Cachar Plains. It seems to possess yreat vitality 
and is said to have entirely superseded dialects such as Vangcehe and Kolrhing. 


(a) Ngenté.— A dialect of Lushéi spoken in the southern part of the Hills. 


3. Lai or Baungshe. — Under this name are comprised several tribes of the Chin Hills 
to the south of the Tashins. The chief are the Hukas, Tlantlangs, Yokwas, Thettas, and Kapis, 
The most eastern is the Shonshe of Gangaw. 


(¢) Tlantlang.— This tribe is to the south and west of the Tashéns, bordering the 
Lushai Hills. An offshoot of Tlantlang is 
(6) Lakher.— Spoken in the Lungleh subdivision of the Lushai Hills. 
Note. — Most of the tribes known as Shendus and Pois are Tlantlangs. 
4, Banjogi. — Spoken by a small tribe in the Chakma and Boh Mong Chief’s Circles in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
5. Pankhu.— Spoken in the same locality as Ganjigi. Seems to have been originally 
almost identical with that dialect, but has been influenced by some Old Kuki form of speech. 
IV.—0Old Euki Dialects. 
1 RAngkhdl.— Spoken in Hill Tipperah, North Cachar, and the Khasi and Jaintin Hills. 
2. 3Bété.— Spoken in North Cachar and the Cachar Plains. 
3. Hallam. — Spoken in Hill Tipperah and Bylhet. It is probably identical with Khelma 
and Sakajaib. 


4. Langrong.— Spoken in Hill Tipperah, and in the Cachar Plains to the South and East 
of the Sadr sub-division. It is also epokea in Kamalganj; Sylb:t, 
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§. Aimol. — .Sccken il tha lite in nik eo oa valley of Manipur. PEMIpIES CE 
valley at Aimot. 


6. Chiru. — Spoken in the hills to the north of the sstla of Madione: Also spoken by a 
small migratory tribe in the valley. 


7. Kolrén or EKoireng. — Spoken in eight villages in the hills to the north of the valley of 
Manipur, and by a migratory tribe in the valley. 


8. Eém,—Spokeu in Manipur, chiefly in the hills bordering the west-side of the valley. 


Mote. — All these dialects are closely connected. Kém in some respects resembles the 
Niga languages. 

9. Cha’ or Kyau, — Spoken in one village in Arakan, on the banks of the Koladyne river. 
This dialect, which isso widely separated in locality, possesses important points of resemblance with 
the preceding forms of speech. | 

10. Mhar, — Spoken in several Lushéi villages in the Lushai Hills. Is a link between Old 
Kuki and Laghéi. 

1. Parttim.— Spoken in the hills in and round the valley of Manipur. Also spoken in the 
valley at Piriim, to the west of Aimol. It is largely influenced by Meithei. 

12. Anal. — Spoken in the hills in the south-east of the Manipur Siate. 

13. Hiroi-Lamging. — Spoken to the south of Anal. 

Note.— The two last dialects are so largely influenced by Meithei, that they, in many 
respects, differ from the other Old Kuki dialects. Insome respects, like Kim, 
they agree With the Niga dialects. 


V.—Southern Chin Dialects. 

1. Chinme.— Spoken on the soarces of the eastern Mén. Snid to be a connecting link 
between Lai and the dialects of the southern tribes. 

g. Welaung. — Spoken on the headwaters of the Myitthd River. There are said to be two 
dialects. 

3. Chinbék. — To the south of Welaung, from the Maw River down to Sawchaung. There 
are said to be three diclects. 

4. Yindu.— Spoken in the valley of the Salinchaung and the northern end of the Mon 
Valley. Said to be related to Chinbok. Some of the tribes known as Shendus on the Arakan 
frontier are probably Yindos. 

6. Chinbén. —Spoken in the soathern end of the Mén Valley, and across the Yomns into 
the valley of the Pichsung. 

6. Taungtha.— Spoken in the villages round Wethet. The name means “sons of the hills,” 
and is used to denote various hill tribes. 

7. Ehyang or Sho. — Spoken on both sides of the Arakan Yomas. 

8. Khami, or, incorrectly, Kumi or Ehweymi.— Spoken on the Koladyne River in 
Arnkan, and the upper part of the Sangu River in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Note. — These two dialects, Kbyang and Khami comprise several sub-dislects, and 
gradually approach Burmese. They may be considered as transitional forms of 
speech. 

-? [ For the sound of aw in awful’; for which d is umally employed in this Journal. — Ep,] 


Janvagy, 1902.] THE MAHABHARATA QUESTION. 5 
Note.— The following dialects are provisionally classed under the Southern Chin sob- 
group on the authority of the last Burmese Census Report. We know nothing 
about them :— | 











®. Anu. 
10. Daignot. 
IL Eun. 


12. Pallaing. 
13. Sak or That. 
Note, — Mru, which has hitherto been classed as belonging to the Kuki-Chin EToup, 
& turns out, on examination, to be more closely connected with the Burma Group. 
Note. — Arakanese, which in the Chittagong Hill Tracta is known as Maghi, of course 
belongs to the Burmese Group. 
Hote. — Finally, note that there ig no such thing as a “Kuki” language. “Koki” 
is the name given to a congeries of tribes speaking a number of different dialects. 
Similarly “Shendu" does not connote any one language, but does connote a 
number of very different tribes. 





THE MAHABHARATA QUESTION. 
BY J, KIRSTE, . . 

Whex, five years ago, Dahloiann brought forward his revolutionary hypothesis on the Mahd- 
bhdrata, he found very few adherents, and be therefore tried to refute his critics in a new work 
published last year? But as neither he, nor any of his adversaries who again took up the gauntlet, 
were able to produce new facts, the debate seems at present to have reached a dead point. Tt may be 
asefol, therefore, to sum up the main points which have been cleared op by the diseussion, 


I. — Eecensions. 

In an article of the Vienna Oriental Journal (Vol. XIV. p, 60) it is asked by Winternite : — 
“Which Mahdhbhdrata shall serve us a3 a basis for our inquiries regarding the origin of the epic?" 
Now, it is troe that there is a great number of manuseripta which differ from each other in such 
away that Pratapa Candra Raya held it impossible to prepare an edition satisfying both the North 
and the South of India (Holtzman, Das MahdbAdrata, Vol, IIL p. 33); bot on the other hand itmnst 
not be forgotten that the two principal editions, that of Calcutta, 1834-39, and that of Bombay, 
1862, 1863, go back to a common and well fired recension notwithstanding their being published in 
widely distant places and at different times (Holtzmany, J, c., p- 9). Moreover, the Madras eiition, 
1855-60, which is printed in Telaga characters, is nearly identical with the Caleutia one— as has been 
pointed out by Ludwig (J. f. A. 8., 1998, p, 390), — althongh it is based on manngoripta independent 
from those utilised for the two others. Hence it follows that this * Vulgate" or Northern Recen ion,3 
aa it is called, represents an uniform tradition, which extends all over India, and the wording of which 
if, moreover, warranted by several commentaries, a point not to be neglected in Indian works, Should 
we not be authorised, then, to make this text the basis of our disqnisitions ? For that purpose it would 
be highly advisable to prepare a critical edition of this recension together with the commentarics. 


There ia yet another, point which might be settled by such an undertaking. ‘The two principal 
editions do not agree in what concerns the number and the length of the adhydyas, and the same is 


Reprinted, with additions, from the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. X1V. (1900), pp. 410298 











in 
5 Gene is dee MaAdbAtrata, Berlin, 1899, | “if 4 | 

* According to Pratipa Candra Haya South-Indian manuscripts have also been collated far tbe Caleutia olition 
(Holtamans, |. ¢., p. #). 
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the “7 with regard to the adhydyas given by the parvusasigraha and the ndgari-recension examined, 
by Burnell (Aindra sehool, p. 77). Respecting the number of chapters, the Vulgata stands between 
the parvasmigraka and the last mentioned recension, as will be seen by the following synopsis :— 


Book. Parvasamgraha, Calontta ed. Nigartrec. 
I, 227 234 254) 
Il, 78 va iM 
HI, 269 al4 S06 
iV. 67 72 a7 3 
¥. 186 197 200 
Vi M7 124 118 
Vii. 70 203 198 
VOL. 69 46 119 
1K. 59 66 65 
.& 18 18 #6 
XI. 27 a7 18 
SII, 339 367 64 
XIIL, 146 168 ono 
XIV, 103 92 105 
AY. 42 a9 rr 
1317 2,096 2,265 








The most interesting item of this table is furnished by the comparison of the figures relating 
tothe X1Vth book. Here the Vulgate is short of 11 chapters with respect to the perrasasigraha,* 
wheress a South-Indian manuscript gives 115 chapters to the same book, a circumstance mentioned 
by Pandit V. 8. Islampurkar in his edition of the Pardéara Smrti (Vol I., Part 1, Pref, p. 8; 
of. Barth, Journ, d. Saw., 1897, p. 19). There are found in this work a number of quotations drawn 
from the MfeAgbhdrata which the learned editor was anable to trace in the printed editions, and for 
thst reason he feels compelled to agree with Burnell, in whose opinion the Northern recension, which 
alone has been published, is the shorter one (ibidem, Part 11., pp. 5, 9). 

It ix to be regretted that the South-Indian manoseripts have as yet not been thoroughly examin- 
ed, Burnell gives only the number of chapters of a Grantha recension, but his figures, viz., 248, 120, 
$02, representing respectively the number of adhydyas of the firet, second and third book, do ane 
agree with those found by Wimternits (Ind, Ant., 1898, p. 124) in another Grantha manuscript, riz,, 
918, 72, 269; the last of which is identical with that of the Parrasavgraha of the Northern recen- 
sion, Moreover, we are not informed by Burnell, whether his figures are real ones or simply found 
in the Parraraigraha, These discrepancies, assuredly, do not strengthen the hypothesis of an 
uniform tradition in the South. a 

The only parrvan of the Southern recension to which a little more attention has been paid, is the 
Adiparcan, and it is certainly noteworthy that Burnell (Aindra school, p, 79) agrees with Winter- 
nits in stating that the Southern form of this book is shorter than the text furnished by the printed 
editions. But are we justified in drawing inferences from this fact, as has been done by Winternitg ? 








* Ine Fouth-Indian manuscript, examined by Winternits /1, ¢), the same book cumbera anly 78 chapters. 
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If the episode of Stirya, Raha and Arups is missing there and in Kedmandra’s Shdratamadjari, which 
professes to be an abstract of the great poem, are we authorised in looking at this passage as an inter- 
polation ? Yet that bas been supposed by Winternitz ({nd. Ant., 1898, p, 128), Moreover, it appears 
to tne that his conclosion is not quite correct from a forinal standpoint. His words are :— “TF the story 
could be proved to occur in all MSS, representing the Northern recension, we should be justified in 

oneluding that the branching off of the Southern recension tock place after the time of Ks&m&ndra,” 


sion to have branched off ? In a similar way the legend of Ganega has been stated by Winternita to be 
a later insertion (ié., p. 80; J... A. S., 1898, p. 632), but he has been refuted by Buhler, and I 
cannot but agree with the latter, inasmuch as such an hypothesis is in formal contradiction to the fact, 
ascertained beyond a doubt by Bihler, of the epic baving been settled in its main features many 
centuries before Ks@méndra’s time. All conclusions of this kind are necessarily premature, for we 
do not know, if there ever existed an uniform Southern recension ; nay [ am afraid that it may turn 
out to be true with respect to Southern MSS,, what has been said by Kosegarten® with respect to the 
MSS. of the Paiicatantra: quot codites, tot tertus, 


II. =. Um form 


Next to the disquisition regarding the recensions comes the question, in what way the Mahd- 
bhdrata, or to speak more correctly, the éatasdhasri snhhitd, has originated, Dahlmann hes tried 
to prove its uniformity, and his view bas met with the approval of scholars like Barth (Lc, pp. 8, 52) 
and Jacobi (Gott, Gel. A,, 1896, p, 67). Therefore I surmise we may accept it, but with the restrie- 
tion, as has been pointed out by Jacobi (I. ¢., p. 74), that we can only speak of uniformity of the 
diaskewasie, whereas Holtxmann, and in some measure also Dahimann, bold it possible that « single 
man created the whole epic by the power of his imaginstion. By the poem itself (L 62, 40; 50, 
XVIII. 5, 48) we are informed that Vyiiea — perhaps this name represents & committee of redac- 
tion — finished it in three years," and this statement as well as the fact that there are contradictions 
and repetitions in the poem agrees very well with the hypothesis of s dioskewasts executed by several 
men who stored up in a gigantic eyclopwdia all the materials which suited their purpose. Are there 
not repetitions and contradictions too in the Sidindme, notwithstanding its being composed by a 
single man ? (Néldeke, Das iran. Nationalepos, pp. 168, 170). Therefore Tam unable to agres with 
Winternitz, who styles the epic smbhitd « carelessly made cowpilation (Vienna Oriental Journal, 
AIV., p. 67)7 

Tt has been shown by DahImann, that the epic and the didactic element of the MakdMdrata 
penetrate each other in such a way that it is impossible to separate them and to take the one for the 
older. On the other hand his assertions that the ethic-moral principles of the poem agree with the 
ordinances of the dharmaddstra, nay that the plot has been invented in illustration of those opdi- 
nances, have been justly controverted by Winternitz, who shows that the roles for the niyoga are 
not identical in both works (J. 2. A. 8, 1897, pp. 720 #qq.). 

From this state of things Winternitz has drawn the conclusion (1, cop, 782) that the Bribmans, 
for the sake of personal advantages, threw the old tradition into the form in which we now find the 
narrative in our MSS. But it is exceedingly improbable that Indian scholars should have been able to 
falsify popular songs, which moreover were, supposing this theory to be true, in accordance with the 
law-books, In my opinion the diaeLeuasts altered nothing, save that they turned the Prakrit wording 
inte Sanskrit (Barth, J, ¢., p. 48). It is the European standpoint which induces somany scholars to. 
look upon the epic element as the older and the didactic as the younger one. But in the Indian fables 
too the didactic portions overgrow the narrative and it is well known that Firdsusi, in his Shihname, 
— # Bee his edition, Bonn, 1848, p. vi, * See Ludwig, Das Mohdbhdrata, ale Epos, etc. Prag, 1604, p. 25, 

When Vk Karadié collected the popalar songs of the Servians, be published very often different recensicns of 
the sume song wide by side, See, ¢.g., my translation of Omer and Mayra in the Magarin / @ Lit. di we dual, 
[e838 Mo, 18. 
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has made use of many a‘ nftiidstra’ (Noldeke, J. c., p. 180), so that we are justified in calling his ‘ epoa” 
either a kérya or a smrti, unless we prefer to give it both titles, inasmuch as the first term refers more 
to the form and the second more to the contents. What then of Bina’s and Sukandhu's calling the 
Mahébhdrata a birya (Cartellieri, Viewna Or. Journ., XILL., pp. 57 gq.) ? Does it follow from shat 
statement, as Winternitz argues, that the Mahdbidrata was the great national poem of India before 
the didactic elements were added to it? I think we must be careful in applying our precise Earopean 
definitions to literary works of India ; thus the Fisnudharmottara-Purdga is styled by Alberuni 
Visnudkharma (Bibler, Ind. Ant., 1690, p. 382) and in the Pardiara-Smri it is quoted simply as a 
Dharma (ed, Ielimpurkar, Vol. I., part ii., pref. p. 7) ; and the Makdbhdrata itself is often called the 
filth Veda, a name which points to the fact that some people looked upon it as a sectarian book. 


There has’ been much diseuesion about the curious fact that the five brothers, who ocenpy 
such a pfominent position in the epic, are, in opposition to: every Indian law, represented as 


married to one woman, Dallmann tried at first to explain this polyandry as a mere invention by 
the author for the sake of illustrating the doctrine of the undivided family. But a8 no one-was 
willing to follow him in this explanation, be combined it, in his second work, with another proposed 
long ago by Lassen, riz, the five brothers represent os many members of a political federation.* 
Unfortunately there is not a single historical fact in support of such a view, and. Dehlmann himself 
makes use of the same argament (Genesis d. Mhbhr., pp. 177 agg.) to refute the hypothesis, according 
to which the polyandric marriage of Draupadi was a real historical event. .As in the last case ethno- 
logical coincidences prove nothing,” 2 in the first the lack of historical evidence isnot made up by the 
‘ Five Tribes’ of the Veda. Mow, if, on the one hand, the story of Dranpadi bas not been invented 
by the author, and, on the other, if it is nots historical event, we are compelled to acknowledge in 





it a pottical license, Polyandry was, itis true, against Tndian custom, but it dxisted among many of 
their neighbours, and therefore was familiar to the Indians. This ia also the way in which Jacobi 
looks upon the ‘véxed question’ (G. @. A., 1899, pp. 884 sgq.), and in adopting this standpoint 
(J. R. A. S,, 1897, p. 752; W. ZK. Mf, XIV. p. 68) that the Brahmans invented legends to justify 
a real polyandric marriage. What authorises us, é g.. to take the Povicendropéthydna for = younger 
rationalistic supplement? I cannot but agree with Barth (J. d. Sar., 1897, p. 45) that we go 
astray, at lenst in the present state of the Mahdbhdrata question, if we try to find out chronological 
stratifications in the published text.!° The datasdhaart sawshitd bears « striking likeness to a mosaic 
work composed of innumerable little stones. If we wish to get an idea of its technic, we must above all 
examine, how many’kinds of stones of the same size or the same colour have been made use of; but 
during thia inquiry the age or provenance of the stones will be of little, if any, value to us, 


But let ug rétarn to our subject, . < 


It ix a most characteristic feature of the Indian mind to represent one personage under different 
aspects (aratira, jdtaka), and the five brothers might very well turn out to be personifications 
of as many qualities of a single bero :— his righteousness is personified by Yodhisthira, “hit 
strength by Bhima, his skill by Arjuna, his beauty and vanity by Nakula and Sabadeva. Moreover, 
the story of Indra’s fejas, which quits him, — as it is told in the Mdrkdndeya Purdae, — 
reminds one of the Iranian legend of the Ararend, the majesty, which quits Yima in consequence 
of his sin, Further, it is very curious that instead of aérin the vedic word ndsatya' ig hore used, 


* On the other hand, Lillie in hia work Eukddhiom im Christendom (London, 1867) suggests that “in reality tthe 





five sons (i, ¢., the Pipjavas) were one man.” 
© OF, Franke, Zit, 0. Bh, 1900, pe1GG 6 ee | : hiewas 
et ero cae ak ANE rs aoe ag Tah eatin in 
Could ahein not signify a opntaurl trheg nei 
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which corresponds to the avestic ndowhaithya, the demon of vanity, and that, precisely in virtue of 
this fault, Nakula and Sahadeva do mot ‘reach ‘the svarga, Is there not s common origin! The 
principal hero, who gains the bride and whom Draupadi’ prefers above all — a» preference for which 
the is punished in the end — is Arjona ; and for this reason, Ais son ia the true heir. Finally E 
may mention that in thé Mujmil-at-Tavarikh the five brothers’ ate begotten long’ after Pindu’s death 
by * inhabitants of the atmosphere" (sind i haté), which points to their being individuals without 
fixed lineage. Tn fact the * god’ Dharma is bat un imaginary personality. A ipir | ie 

To sam up, the Pandava are true Indians, and there is no reason to assume that the pivot of ther 

great national epos wag modelled on the customs ofa foreign people, liege “Sy, 
IV.— Data. 

Regarding the date of the diaskewarie, we ean only look for internal evidence in the 
epic itself. An often quoted passage of the Vanaparran proves, as has been pointed out by Barth 
(i. ¢., p. 42), that Dahimann is wrong in placing the compilation before Buddha, Besides that the 
Mahdbhdrate itself professes to be written down, and nothing written has been found which goes back 
to ‘a time before the third century B. ©. (Barth, t. c., p. 39). Hopkins (4, J. Pi., 1896, p. 22; 
ef. Jacobi, GQ. G. N.,1896, p. 55) also accepts this as the higher limit, On tse other hand the signs 
for the liquid vowels are said to have been inveuted either by Nigarjuna or by Sarvavaman,'? who lived 
in the second century a. D., and it would bave been well-nigk impossible to write down » Sanekrit 
text without them, Of course, it does not follow from this circumstance that the poem did not exist 
orally in its Sanskrit garb before that latter period ; on the contrary several reasons seem to. prove that 
this was really the case, ~*~ ; er 

First, Buhler bas shown that the éafer@hasri sashité existed ca, 500 A: D..1 but that, ite 
compilation in all probability was to. be pushed back by four to five centuries and perhaps even 
further (Jndion Studies, 1892, p. 27), Jacobi bolds now the same view (G. G, .A., 1899, p. 882). 
Then, Weber has long ago (J, St., XIII, p/ 357) alleged a passage of Dio Chrysostoraus, in which this 
author mentions the Tadian Homer, and this quotation goes back to the second century B, ©, To the 
same epoch point two facts brought to light by Kieliorn (J. R. 4. S.,1898, pp, 18 49.) und d’Olten- 
burg (2, WH. R., 1898, p, $48), The first is that the epic Sanskrit, as well as the Pali of the Jétake 
have much in common with the language used by Patanijali in his Mahdbhdsya, a work composed in 
all probability in the second century B.C. ; the secoud is that the Aisastainyopakhydna of the ATITth 
book, ch. 93 and 94, cceura in the Pili ond the Sanskrit Jdtaka-collection with many coinci- 
dences of detail, and is represented on the Stipa of Bharhut, which bas been constrocted. ec. 150 
B. C. Finally it may be worth recording that’ A¥vaghoas mentions in the Buddhecarite! 
several epic personages, that in the Lalitaristara the Pamdava are spoken of as belonging to one 
family, and that in the inscription of Polumiyi, which dates before 150 A. D., Eres, Arjuna, 
Nabuga’and Janaméjaya are alluded to (Lévi, Rev, Cr., 1898, Vol. L, p, 281). Although Aavagbogs 
lived in the first century A. D., he drew of course’ from-older sourees, and the ‘tame may be 
supposed of the authors of the Lalitavistara and the inscription. 

We come, then, to. the conclusion that. = committee of rhapsodists collected in the second 
century B.C. the most popular songs into one large work, translating them at the same time into 
Sanskrit, This'work was handed down orally till the second centiry A.D. and then written down. 

Now the question arises, if we know of an event, which could possibly induce the bards to gather 
together the “disjecta membra” of the tradition of the past. I think there was one. As long os 
™ Professor Hornle has kindly drawn my attention to this point. : 


This was also the opinion of Cunningham (Bhiles Tepes, p 1571 
M And in the Fayrardet, but it is doabtfal, whether this work ia of the same author. 
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‘pita’ storing ap legends which, to say the least, did not hold the shaven followers of the ‘ Tathd- 
guta" in high esteem. But this tendency came to a sudden standstill, when Pusyamiira in 190 
E. C. killed the lust of the Maurya kings and, to strengthen his usurped power, favoured sa much 
as he could the Brahmans, the natural enemies of the Buddhist monks, Those in their turn collected 
all legends of vignuitic and givaitic stamp, which showed the ‘true national creed’ of India, and 
perhaps chose the Sanskrit form in opposition to the popular preaching of the Sakya prince, 


Be that as it may, the first thing to be done in this field of Indian liternture seems to me to be a 
new critical edition of the ‘ Vulgata’ together with all available commentaries, During more than 
2,000 years the Mahdbha ata was shaped and sung in this form all over India, and, 1 surmise, we can 
do no better than to make it the standard and touchstone of all further researches. 


LETTERS FROM PURTUGUESE CAPTIVES IN CANTOR, 
WRITTEN IN 1534 AND 1536, 


BY DONALD FERGUSON. 
(Continued from Fol, XXX. p. #91.) 


[f. 104) D Copy of a letter that came from China; which letter was written by 
Christovdo Vieyra and Vasco Calvo, captives there, who were of 
the company of the ambassadors that Fernao Peres took in the year 1520.™ 


I» the year 1520, on the 23rd of January, we set out for the king of China.” In May we were 
with the king in Wanquim: thence hecommanded usto go forward to the city of Piquim, in order to 
give us dispatch there. On the 2nd of August letters were sent to Cantdo, regarding what had passed 
with the king so far: the letters reached Jorge Boteltho and Diogo Calvo, who were in the island™ 
where trade is carried on. However, 1 do not again write of that, becanse the time requires brevity 
and little verbiage, In February the king entered Piquim and was ill three months; he died,™ and 
the day following [they said] that we must go to Cantio with the present, that the new king would 
come, that they should go to him to the other city, that he would send us the reply to Cantio. We 
leit Poquim on the 22nd of May, and arrived on the 22nd of September at Cant&o ; because the guide 
came leisurely according to his own will. The cause of the present’s not being accepted is this, ; 


"When Ferniio Peres arrived at the port of China, he ordered the interpreters to write letters 
to the effect that there had come acaptain- major and had brought an ambassador to the king of China, 
The interpretera [{. 104v] wrote these according to the custom of the country, thus: “‘A captain- 
with tribote. They have come to beg, according to custom, for a seaP! from the lord of the world, 


™ This heading (by whom I know not) containesereral errors, In the first place, there are two distinct letters 
aad mot one. In the next place, Vasco Calvo was not one of the ambassador's company, but came with his brother 
Diogo Calvo in 1521, In the third place, Fernio Pores do Andrade took only one ambassador, Thomé Pires. And, 
lastly, (t waa in 1517, sod not 1520, that Ferndo Peres arrived in China. 

® Por previous events, eee Introdaction. This letter beging so abruptly, that it is evident that the writer must, 
in a previons commanioation, or in s portion of this one that bas been lost, have desoribed the doings of the embassy 
down to January 1520. 

™ The [ha da Vewiaga or Tam&o. (See Introduction.) 
words, I have made the beet sense I ooald of the jamble. 


™ Franks. (See Hobson-Jobeon, «, v. ‘ Firingbes.’) 
" Barros mys (Deo, If1., VI. i.) :— “ Thin seal, which that emperor gives to all the kings and princes that make 


themeslres bie vaamals, ie of bis device, and with it they alge themesives im all letters and writings, in 
tien of their being bis subjects. (Oy, 4. 120,) writings, in demonstra 
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the son of God, in crder to yield obedience to him." According to custom, for this letter we were 
received on land. This is the substance of the letter that they wrote, without giving an explanation 
of it to Fernio Perez, nor his being at any time aware of it : only the interpreters said that the latter 
had been well dons according to custom and as they had comprehended the substance of it. 

In the city of Pinguim [sic] within the palace of the king the letter of our lord the king was 
opened, and there was found therein the reverse of what the interpreters had written, It therefore 
appeared to them all that we bad entered the country of China deceitfully, in order to spy out the 
other letters, The king thereupon commanded that we should come no more to his palace to do 
reverence, and soldiers and e guard were placed over us. The custom with ambassadors in Piquim 
an to place them in certain houses with large enclosures, and there they are shot im on the first day 
of the moon; and on the fifteenth day of the moon they go to the king's palace, some on foot, and 
some on jades with balters of straw ; and proceed to measure their length five times before « wall of 
the king's palace all in order with both knees on the ground and head and face flat on the earth. 
Thus they remain until they are commanded to rine. Five times do they do this at this wall Thence 
they return and re-enter the locked enclosures. Tt was to this reverence that they commanded that 
we should come no more. 

The interpreters were asked why they had written « false letter [1,105] and one not conformable 
to that of our Jord the king. They said, that they had written it according to the custom of China ; 
that the letter of our lord the king came closed and sealed, so that it could not be read nor opened . 
that it had to be given into the king's hands: that we were from a far country, and did not know 
the custom of China, which was great ; that in future we should know it; that they were not to blame. 
aa they had written the letter according to custom, The mandarins were not satisfied with the reply. 

The king arrived at a town that is two leagues from the city of Pim [sic] in January of the year 
1521. He remained to pass jodgment on a relative of his who had risen against him 39 and com- 
manded him to be burnt after being hanged. There he took up the business of our answer; becanse 
there had been brought to him three lettere™ against the Portuguese, — one from two mandasring in 





Piqaim, another from the mandarins of Cantio, and another from the Malays, the sul nea Of which 
were as follows, viz,:— substances 


“The mandarins who went to the Island of Trade to receive the customs does by order 
of the mandarins of Cantio beg to inform the king, that, when they bed gone in such ® year 
and day to collect the customs dues, there came Firingi folk with many arms and bombards, power- 
ful people, and did not pay the does according to custom; and they are constructing fortresses ; and 


The letter of the mandarins of Cant&o said, that the Firingis would not pay the dues, and they 
took dues from the Siamese and seized them and boanled their janks and placed guards in them, and 
would not allow them to carry on trade or to pay dues, and had a fortress made of stone covered with 
tiles and surrounded with artillery, and inside many arms ; and that they stole dogs and ate them 
roasted ; and that they had come to Cantio by foree, and. that they carried bombards in quantities, 
reconnoitring the rivers; that they fired off bombarde in front of the city and in other prohibited 


“4 Barros deseribee this ceremony more fully (Dec, I[l., VI. i.), ™ The Prince of Ning, (See Introdustion.) 
™ Cf. Barres, Dee, TIL, VIL i. © Om this see footnote in Introduction, 
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The Malays said, that the ambagsador of the king of Portugal who was in the country of Chins 
had not come in truth, that be had come falsely to the land of China in order to deceive, and thut 
we went tospy out the lands, and that soon we should come upon them ; and that as we had set up 
astone™ on the land and hada house we should soon have the country for our own ; that thus we 
had done in Malaca and in other parts; that we were robbers. 


A chief mandarin ‘said, that we had asked him by letter for a residence or houses in Cantino ; 
that, as we were Firinyis, it seemed to him very bad, that in place of obedience we asked him for s 
residence in the country. Another mandarin seid, that inthe year 1520in the Island of Trade 
the Firingia knocked off his cap and gave him blows and seized him when he was going to collect 
the customs dues by order of the mandarins of Cantio. | 


To these things the king replied, that “these people do not know our [f, 106] customs; gredaally 
they will get to know them.” He gaid that he would give the answer in the city of Pequim. (He soon 
eotered it, and the sume day fell ill, Three months later he died without having given any answer.) 
With this reply that the king gave the grandees'w .- not much pleased ; and the king soom eent word 
to Cantio, that the fortress that the Portuguese had made should be demolished, and. likewise.the 
whole town ; that he desired no trade with any nation; that if anyone came he-was to be ordered to 
return, And immediately they set out on the road to Cantéo that they might inquire into what had 
been told them, if it were true or not. The mandarins of Cant&o did this only in order to plunder ; 
they prepared armed fleets, and by deceiving them they captured by force those who came and plun- 
dered them.7’ 


As soon as we arrived at Cantdo they brought us before the pochacy,™ and he ordered ms to be 
taken to certain jail-houses that are in the store-housea of food-stuffs,” and Thome Pires did not 
wish to enter them, and the jailers put us into certain houses in which we were thirty and three days, 
and thence they took Thome Pirez with six persons to the prison of the pochagy*® which they call 
libanco,*! and me with four persons to the prison of the tomegi where we were imprisoned ten months, 
All the goods remained in the power of Thome Pirez, They treated us like free people; we were 
closely watched in places separate from the prisoners. During this time the ameleage* who was 
then there ordered Thome Pirez and all the company to be called. In like manner they summoned 
the Malays. He said that the king ordered that our lord the king should deliver up to the Malays 
the country of Malaca which he had taken from them. Thome Pirez replied that he had not come for 
that purpose, nor was it meet for him to discuss such a question; that it would be evident from the 
was in Malaca ; that he knew that there were three hundred Portuguese men there, and in Gouchim 
afew more, He replied that Malaca had four thousand men of arms on sea and om land, who were 
questions he kept us on our knees for four hours ; and when he had tired himeelf out he sent each 
one back to the prison in which he was kept. 

On the 14th of August 1522 the pochagi*® put fetters.on the hands of Tome Pirez, and on those 


of the company fetters, and irons on their feet, the fetters riveted on their wrists, and they took frora 
us all the property that we had, Thus with chains on our necks and through the midst of the city 














= —= = _——— 


™ This apparently refers to the stone erected by Jorge Alvarre in 1514, as mentioned in the Introduction, 


fT Geo f. 121. © Read pochdey, 
® The original has “ oLleoqocts (7) dos mantimentos."” Tam not certain of my reading of the first word ; but in 


any case it is evidently a copyist's error. Sr. Lopes euggests allmarly (aimasens, arwasena/, and this I have adopt- 
aed, The word may, however, represent allogeny Sea (alqagdes), which would have much the same meaning, 

Read pochicy. 

* [eancot explain this word. Chin. pan boo means “to look to and take osre of" (Mor., Chin.-Bag, Det, 
p. 635). 

“8 Bee Introd. # Bee Introd. * Apparently an error for Cochim, “§ Read pockdei, 





conducted him alone barefvot and without a cap amid the hootings of boys to the prison of the 
Sancheufut’ in order to see the goods that they had taken from us which had to be described ; and 
the mandarin clerks who were present wrote down ten and stole three hundred 44 The pochdgy and 
anchugi proceeded to say to a mandarin named Ceuhi that, since the Portaguese hed entered the 
Island and because he was of opinion regarding us that we had come to spy out the country and 
that we were robbers, we should at once die, The ceuhs replied :—“ You want to put an end to 
all these, who are on an embassy ; it may be true or lalse. Order their [f. 107] fetters to be struck 
off immediately. 1 shall write to the king; and it shall be done according to his wish,” On the 
following day they struck off our fetters, which if we had borne « day longer we should all have died ; 
and they brought Thome Pirez back once more to this prison. | 


The goods that they took from us were twenty quintals of rhobarb, one thousand five hundred 
or six hundred rich pieces of silk, » matter of four thoasand silk handkerchiefs which the Chiness 
call xopas” of Naquim,™ and many fans, and also three arrobes of musk in powder, three thousand 
and odd cods of musk,®! four thensand five hundred taels of silver and seventy or eighty taels of 
gold and other pieces of silver, and all the clothes, pieces of valoc, both Portuguese and those of 
China, the putchué*? of Jorge Botelho, incenst, benjamin, tortoise-she!ls, also pepper and. other 
tritles, These were delivered into the factory of the Cancheufo as the preperty of robbers. The pre- 
seyt of our lord the king which be sent to the king of China is in the.factory of the pockuncy, The 
substance of the pieces and how many and of what kind [ do not remember well : however, the sum us 
over one thousand five hundred ; because they carried off the inventory with other papers of import- 
ance and the chests of clothes which they took and pat with the goods. | 

the uhip of Diogo Calvo there remained the foll owing Persons :— Vasco Calvo, 
Estevio Fernandez the clerk, Agostinho Fernandez the master, Simio Luis the steward, Jodo 
d"Alsnquer, Joao Fernandez, Diogo da Ilha of the master, and sailors Antonio Alvarez and four lads 
—dJoio Fernundex a Guzarati, Pedro a Javanese of the master, Gaspar of Estevao Fernandez, Gon- 
galo of Vasco Calvo; and because they were known in Cantio and said that they belonged to the 
ombassy they escaped ; the others were all seized and put into this prison, Some of chem died of hunger 
and some were strangled. Simio the interpreter and the Balante: Alli were imprisoned ; and Alli 
died here in this prison : they strack him on the head with a mallet, and ao they killed him ;[f. 107] 
Simio Baralante who was in the Chichefu died of beatings ; — having already ropes on their necks : 
with seven hundred who died thos4 The Portuguese, and the goods and cannon that they had 
with them, all were plundered, except it was for the king, The supply of ship's fittings that Vasco 
Calvo had, all was plundered by the concongepagi"! who went to Pequim, so that nothing was left, 

Bortholamen Soares who was in Patane, Lopo de Goes in Syon,™ Vicente Alvares 
§ servant of Simdo d’Andrado, and tho Fathor Morgulhio who was in Syon, came in the 
year 1521 ; and Diogo Calvo being in the port of trade the fleet of the Chinese attacked them, because 
8 Rend anchagh. , |  Kwangohau-fu, the Chiness name of Canton, 

** The orig. adds “ asi lalSes," which Icannotexplais, * Chiness shex-pa, handkerchief, * Read Nequim. 


© Orig., papos dalmisers, Soo New Eng, Dict,, s wv. "Qod’ ; and cf, Gaspar da Cres in Parchas, Pily, III. 
p 108; Gonasles de Mendozs, Hist, dela China, Hak. Soc. trans., I, p. 18. 
B Bas vl ) sk." 





be bere & proper name, and motthe Portuguese adverb of place, [ am not sure if bulovite and Saralends refer bo the 
same person, The word balants means “ bleating,” and was applied by the Portuguese toa negro triboin West Africs. 
4 Hee Introd. | Siam. 
" Barros, in quoting from this pamage (Dec, LIL, VI. ii), calle this man Vasco Alvares, 
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the junks kept cpming, today one, tomorrow another, from Syon, and they were captured by them 
through their deceit when fighting. They were carried to Manto, and their slaves and many goods 
all stolen and themselves wounded. The Father Mergulhéo died fighting. They were taken to the 
prisons at Qantao in irons and fetters ; here they were strangled, alter carrying boards, [stating] 
that they should die as sea robbers, They accused them of wishing to rise with their chains on, this 
not being so, all the time that Martim Affonso cama ; and through not seeing the other Portaguese 
whom they brought from the ships, they all died.% | 

The five junks that remained in tho port of trade in the year 1521, four of the king of Malaca’s 
and one of the king of Patane’s, riz., one of Francisco Rodrigues’s, another of Jorge Alvarez's, 
and two others ; and aasoon as Diogo Calvo left they were all plandered by the people of the fleet, while 
they were in full view of Diogo Calvo. The greater part was taken by the anchiangi and the 
ampochi® and captains and pro*! of Nanto and part of the fleet, and the king had great part; and 
from here they withdrew anilstole much, and it was seized by the king as the property of robbers. 
The janks were divided: [f. 108) those of Francisco Rodriguez and Jorge Alvarez were given to the 
capas, and in them those of the king of Patane went to the Malays and another to the Siamese ; 
of the other I know nothing, All was considered as the property of robbers. From the great amoont 
of goods that the mandarins hed from these junks, they ordered that not a Portuguese should escape, 
so that no one should give an acconnt of these goods that had been plundered, | , 

In the same year there came from Patane other junks in which came Bertholamen Soarez from 
Syam, and another in which came Lopo de Goes, The Portuguese, as 1 have already said, were 
craftily taken by them by force and they came to Manto, and likewise on account of false messages 
the people went on shore, and they captured them, becanse they came separately, today one, 
tomorrow another, until finally all wore taken prisoners. In the same jonks they speedily tut 
off the heads of the captains, masters, pilots, and merchants because they had goods, The 
rest of the riffraff they carried off to prison, in which, they say, there died above one thou- 
sand five handred persons, besides the heads of the killed, which were o great quantity.’ Jn 
order to plunder them they, accused them of bringing Portnguese by land to these prisons in Can- 
tio, Many of them were strangled or died of blows and of hunger in the prisons, so that of all this 
great number of people, who in all would be two thousand, there escaped only sixty rascals whom 
they released, and some fifty women and children, of whom the half afterwards died: these went 

A Siamese named Chicoantaé,™ a brother of his and three other Siamese were beheaded in the 
square and their bodies truncated, becauso they said that they had brought Portuguese on shore by 
false stories which they had reported to them. As soon as the mandarins had the greater part of the 
goods in their hanas and the lesser for the king they were not wanting in eagerness [f, 108v] to kill 
them. The mandarins said that these might escape who were well-known persons, that these Siamese 
would write letters against the mandarins regarding the goods that they had taken from them, and 
that it would fare ill with the mandarins ; that it woull be better to put anendto the whole matter, 
so thatnothing should be known of such a thing, They ordered that no stranger should be received 
in China; and by this affair of these goods and that of the five junks the mandarins were very rich. 
These who stole have not in Cant&o for a long time ; they were sent to other provinces aeeord- 
ing to their customs; now most have'gone from the kingdom. — 

In the year 1521" Martim Affonso de Melo came on a visit with five ships and » junk from 
Malaca. The poople that remained here are as follows, ris,, from the ship of Diogo de Mello: 
— those who died in the ships s Manoel Chamarro, Joio Quoresma, Vasoo Gil, Rodrigo Alvarez, Jo%o 
Vux, Lopo Gongalvez, Joio Soarez, Pero Bouno, Alvaro Perdigio, Manoel Alvarez, Joio Pinto, Joio 

“We The wieaning of the original ip somewhat obsgure. © See Introd, and </,infem,f, 12, See Introd. 

“ A mistake for pie. See Introd. © Coles this be an error for capados, eunncha, | cannot explain jt 

|] Changkwantung? 4 An error for 1822, 
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Carrasco, Bastiao Gongalvez, men of arms, s cleric, Joio de Peral master, Bras Gongalves master’s 


mate, Francisco Pires a sailor, Alvaro Annes gunner, Affonse Annes bardier, Jolo Affonso 
sawyer, These sixty® died in the ship, Diogo de Melo captain, Duarte Lopez, Diogo Carreiro : 
thers being wounded and having beencollected in the janks, while going forward, because ther cried out 
awing to their wounds and fetters, they cut their heads off in the same junks, Duarte Pestane the 
barber, Benadito a sailor, Domingos Gil a grummet,™ Roque a grummet, Pero do Toyal a grommet 
Joico Goncalvez bombardier, Joanne a slave : these nine were taken to the prison of the tdedey, Pero 
Annes. pilot, Bertholameu Fernandez mason, Jodo de Matos, Antonio Medina, Joante a Moluccan, 
these grummets, Domingos Fernandez, Jorge Diaz, Fernaio Liarao, men of arms: these were brooght 
to this prison of the anchiigy, where I now am," 

[f. 109] People of the ship of Pero Homem — those who died in the ship : — Pero Homem, 
Gaspar Rodriguez, Martim Affonso steward, Francisco d' Andrade, Diogo Martinz, Antonio Alvarez 
— these six men of arms; Pantalito Diax master, Joio Luis master’s mate, Bras Martins, Pero 
Annes, Antonio Estevez — these three sailors; Alvaro, Pero, Joanne, Manoel a black — these five™ 
grommets; Luis Pirez carpenter and the barber Vaseo Rodriguez, Jorge Diaz cooper: all these 
sixteen persons were killed in the abip ; Joao da Sylveira, Domingos Serrio, Martinho Francisco do 
Mogadouro, Francisco Ribeiro Magalhées, Jorge Rodriguez — these six’ were brought to the prison of 
the tomegy, and four grummets, riz., Pina and Francisoo, Manuel a Malabar, Diogo a Caffre, and 
Andre Carvalho pilot ; Antonio Fernandez a sailor, Francisco and Antonio grammets, and Matheus 
these ten were brought to this prison, The women whom they captured in these ships were taken to 
other prisons and sold, After they had been put in the prison of the tomagi all died of hanger and 
cold : there remained only four Portuguese men and one Caffra, who died in this prison in which we 
are, There died six and remained e¢ightesn, both those in thig prison and those in the prison of 

On the day of St. Nicholas im the year 1523 they put boards on them with the sentence that 
they should die and be trunpated as robbers ; the sentences anid : Petty sea robbers sent by the great 
robber falsely ; they come to spy out our country ; let them die truncated as robbers.” A report 
was sent to the king according to the information of the mandarins, and the king confirmed the 
sentence. On the 23rd of September 1528 these twenty-three parsons were each one cut in pieces, 
viz., heads, legs, arms, and their private members placed in their months, the trank of the body 
being divided into two pieces round the belly. In the streets of Cant&o, outside the walls, in the 
suburba, through the [f. 109v] principal streeta they were put to death, at distances of one crossbow 
shot from another, that all might see them, both those of Cantiio and those of the environs, in order 
to give them to understand that they thought nothing of the Portuguese, so that the people might 
mot talk about Portugaese,™ 

‘Thus our ships were captured through the two captains’ not agreeing, and so all in the ships 
were taken, they were all killed, and their hends and private membera were carried on the backs of 
the Portuguese in front of the mandarins of Canton with the playing of musical instruments and 
rejoicings, were exhibited suspended in the streets, and were then thrown into the dunghbilla. And 
from henceforward jt was resolved not to allow any more Portuguese into the country nor other 
The Malays who had gone to Piquim received answer that they were to go to Cantao, and that 
here they would send them the dispatch; and it came, to the effect that they should give them a 

oA ship's apprentice entice or young sailor, (See Jal, Glos, Naw!,, s, 0." Gromete’; Smyth, Sailor's Word. Book, 
a Sorel aiacornes cnn’ ™ Cj. Vesoo Calvo's latter infra, f, 141. 

® Only four are named. ™ Fire only eeum to be named, "! The 6th of Decamber, 

7) CY. Veeco Calro's letter infra, f. 1341, 
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letter for our lord the king in order that Malaca might be delivered up to them, the tenor of which is 
this, according to the translation de reréo ad rerdum of another that the maudarins wrote in Chinese, 
that it might be made from it, of which they wrote three of this tenor, which was to be conveyed to 
our lord the king, to the governor, and the other to the captain of Malaca : — 

“Quaenbigi and (hici™ mandarins heard say that the forces of the Firingis had seized Malaca, 
They wrote s letter to the king of China of how it had been seized and plundered and mach people 
killed; and the king wrote to the mandarins of Cantéo that » council should be held regarding this. 
After this letter there came another from the king of Malaca which Tudo Mufame™ the ambassador 
broaght, which was given to the king of China, which reported in the following manner : — * The 
Firingi robbera with great boldness came to Malaca with many men and took the country and destroy- 
ed it and killed moch people and plundered them and captivated others, and the reat of the people 
that remain are under the [f. 110] suthority of the Firingia, on account of which the king who was of 
Malaca has a sad heart oppressed with great fear, He took the seal of the king of China and fled to 
Bentdo, where he is; and my brothers and relations fled to other countries. The ambassador of the 
king of Portugal whois in the country. of China is falsa: he does not come in trath but comes to 
deceive the country of Chins, In order that the king of China may show favor to the king of Malaca 
with heart oppressed he sends a present and begs for help and men in order that his country may 
be restored to him.’ This letier was given to Libo,?* who is the bearer of this.” Libo reported that 
the country of the Firingis must be o small affair bordering on the sea ; for since the world was made 
there had never come to the country of Chins an ambassador from such a country. The coantry of 
Malaca has the fom’? sod seal of China and of submission to it. Libo departed and delivered the 

“ The king of China sends a letter to the grandees of Cantio that they recoive no ambassador from 
Portugal. The letter of the king of Portugal has been burnt, The ambassador and his company have 
already been questioned as to how Malaca was taken, Do notlet him go. Send aletter to the king of 
Portugal that he may know it, and his mandarins that they may know it at once, and may deliver 
Malaca to the said king of Malaca, as the king of Malaca delivered wp Malaca and the people, just as 
they took them from the king of Malaca, and as the king of Malaca delivered them ap. They might 
let the ambassador go ; snd if Malaca was not delivered up to the said king another council must be 
held.” 

This letter came from the king of China to the tutiio and comqom and choupim of Cant&o, who 
sent it to the cenhitugi, the poohangi i and the anchagi, who hold the seal, to the haytao and pio, 
and to the other mandarins, that they summon Tudo Healie” the ambassador of the king of Malaca, and 
that he be questioned, He told the mandarins thet much people of the Firingis had taken from him 
his country Malaca ; that this was the truth. The mandarins held » connail, and ordered that the 
ambassador of the king of Portugal should write a truthful letter, and that it should be given to Tuilo 
[f 110¥] Alemanget”® the ambassailor of the king of Malaca, who should take it to Malaca and thence 
go to the king of Portugal, that be might deliver up and return to him his country and people into his 
power, jast as they had taken them from him, and also to TuXo Mefamet ; and that then they should 
order the ambassador of the king of Portugal to go as 600n as there should come a lotter from the 
king of Malaca to the king of China, that they had delivered up to him his country and his people ; 
and if the king of Portngal should not deliver up the country of Malaca to his king, and no letter 
should ‘come to the country of China of the sarrender, that they should not allow the ambassador to 
thet it might be douse into Portugaese, of which three were made; one for our lord the king, another 
for the governor, and another for the captain of Malaca, and they were given into the hands of the 





anchagi on the first day of October of the year 1523 
" Kwanhea as’and Wi-héa a? " ‘Toan Muhatmsd, | % Lipa | 
* Chinese fung, to seal; also, an sat of appolntmiont to » dependsnay, Toss All, Tuan All Mohammad, 
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Malaca, and that when his country had been delivered up to him he should come back with a message. 
The ambassador was unwilling, saying that with those letters they would cut off his head in Malaca ; 
that they should give him leave to buy « small jank, as he wished to send half of his people to find out 
about his king, becanse they did not know where he was, since the women that they took in the two 
ships said, one that he was dead, the other not; and that they might bring a letter if they could send 
it. The small junk left by leave with fifteen Malays ond aa many Chinese on the lust Say ol Mey 
1623, It arrived at Patane, and there took in some Malays and » Bengali eaouch, and retorned with 
a message from the king of Malacca, and reached Canto on the fifth day of September, The Chinese 
who went in the junk all remained in Patane, as they did not wish to return to China, The letter of 
the ambazsador said in substance ag follows :-— 

“ The king of Malaca is in Bint&o surrounded by the Firingis, poor, deserted, looking from morn- 
ing till night for help [f. 111] from his lord the king of China ; and if he will not give it that he will write 
to the kings hi vassals’ to help him with men, and that he send some provision of food to his ambas- 
sador and things similar to these.” The letter also said, that, the junk being loaded at Patane, the 
Portuguese had notice of it, and that they came upon it to seize it; that they put tosea with a storm, 
without any more merchandise and provisions, and that they would certainly die of hunger at sea,” 

On receipt of this letter the mandarins entered Cantgo, and there proceeded to dispatch them 

once more, saying that hoth the ambassadors, riz., Tufio Mafamet and Cojacio,™ and their company 
were to go to Bintio, the jank being already ready ; and that if they didnot wish to go they would 
not give them provisions, They replied that they could not go, that they might kill them and do 
what they pleased ; that the Firingis had taken everything there; that they could goto no place 
where they would not seize them. The interpreteralso said to the tutuiio who came from Patane, that 
speech they gave him twenty lashes for daring to speak of such » thing, The ambassador left in the 
year 1524. 1 beard say to some merchants here, that in order to avoid the const of Patane they made 
the islands of Borne in bad weather, and that the junk was wrecked and they were captivated, I do 
not know if this was true, 
Podro: this man when he saw the rout returned to Foym," of which he was a native. There be lay 
hidden; and he tock the opportunity, when he had got security from the mandarins, tosay that he 
would tell them the force that the Portaguese had in Malaca and in Cochim : that he knew it all; that 
he knew how to make gunpowder, bombards and galleys, He ssid that in Malaca there were three 
galleys. He made two ; and when quite finished they were shown to the great mandarins, They found 
that they were very lop-sided, [f. 111v] that they were uscless, that they had caused « great waste of 
wood. They ordered that no more should be made, discontinued the work of the galleys, and set to 
seat him to the king. He gave the latter information regarding Malaca, and was made a noble, with 
® picul of rice as maintenance, They eay that he made bombards in Pequim becanse the king there 
makes war for war'seake, This may be so, as they told me thus of this Pedro’s making bombards in 
Pequim. ©n sccount of this information the Chinese hold the Portuguese in little esteom, as they say 
that they do not know bow to fight on land, — that they are like fishes, which when you take them 
as to how they might entrap him in order to bring him to Cant&o, 





'» ‘That is, the Rajas of Patani, Pahang, ee. ® Khojah Kbin? 
From the statement tnjra (f. 1197) regarding the situation of this place, it is evident that Fibion on the east 
ooast of Lintin Hay ja meant. 


" Geifa or pelea, translated “challop™ in the Hak. Soo. od. of the Comment. of dibog. TTT, p. 10. See Holson 
Jobson, p. 276, 2. v, * Gallevat,” 


fl 
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The people that remained in the company of Tome Pires were: — Duarte Fernandez 
a servant of Dom Felipe, Francisco de Budoya « servant of the lady commander, and Christovio 
d' Almeida « servant of Christovao de Tavora, Pedro de Freitas and Jorge Alvarez, I Christoviio Vieira 
and twelve servant Inds, with five juribassoa,@ Of all this company there are left only I Christovio, a 
Persian from Ormuz, snd o led of mine from Goa. ‘Those of us-who remain alive at present. are :— 
Vaseo Calvo, a lad of bis whom they call Gongalo, and, aa [ have said, we three who are left of the 
company of Thome Pires, These by sayiny that.they belonged. to the embassy escaped, and they put 
them: with us here in this prison. We came in thirteen persons; and, as [ have said, there have died 
Duarte Fernandes (when we went to Pequim he died in the hills, being already sick), Francisco de 
Bedois™ (when we came from Pequim he died on the road), also three or four lads in this prison by 
reason. of the heavy fetters as I have said shove, Christovdo d'Almeida, also Jorge Alvarez, both 
Portuguese (the serivenerof the prison being fuddled with wine killed him with laghes, and he died in 
six daye™), The interpreters in Pequim were taken prisoners and killed, and their servants [f. 112] 
given as slaves to the mandarins for belonzing to traitors, The head juribaseo died of sickness, the 
other four were beheaded in Pequim for huving gone : at of the country and brought Portuguese to 
China. Pero de Freitas in this prison and Tome Pirez died here of sickness in the year 1524 in May. 
So that of all this company at present there ary only two bere, as | have said above, 


The names that we bore :— Tome Pires, “ captain-major.” When Fernio Perez came to 
China he ssid that there had come an ambassador and captain-major ; they supposed that it was all 
one name, and put down “ambassador cuptain-major," They withdrew the name of “ambassador,"’ 
because they acid tliat it was a false ‘embassy: we are now proving it tobe true, The mandarins 
consider whut. is past to have been badly done, and do mot hold this as al argument against our release, 
At any rate,“ captain-major” remained; and they imagine that it was his name. Me they call 
“Tristdo do Pina,’’ becanse Tristio de Pina remained here as scrivener: he was removed, and I 
wae left in his place and name, because of being already so written in the books of the mandarina, and 
thus they call me, Wasco Calvo they call “‘Cellamem,"™ Goncalo his lad “ the dog,” Christovao 
“Ohristovdo,” Antonio “ Antonio,” and those that died I forbear to write down, all of whom had their 
Hames altered, because they could not be written down, nor have the Chinese letters that can be 
written, as they are letters of the devil ;*7 and moreover they could not be rectified, as they were 
slready dispersed throughout many letters and in many houses ; and if they had done differently the 
sum total would have appeared in it exactly the same, The women of the interpreters as also thoee‘of 
Tome Pirez that were left in this city in the present year were sold as the property of traitors; they 
remained here dispersed throughout Cantilo, 


border on the sea, also extend inland all round, Quan ', Hondo, Cuycheu, He[f. 112v]cheud, 
Cheam¢y, and Sangy confine, with Poquim, upon these provinces that are in the midet : — 
Queancgy, Vinio, Honiio.™ Of these fifteen Wéoquim and Pequim are the chief of the whole 


™ Interpreters, (See Hobeon-Jobeon, «. v.; Yule's carling$ instance is dated 165,) 

™ Bedoia? (Spelt Budoya above.) ™ Tho original is very confused, and I am ancertain of the sense, 

™ T cannot explain this word: it may represent some Chinese name, 

" Of. Gaspar de Cros in Porches, Pilg. IL p. 185.—" The Chinas have no certain Letters in their Writing, for 
all that they write is by Characters. ‘Their lines are not over thwart asin the Writings of all other Nationa, but 


" The fifteen provinces enumerated aro the following :—Kwangtung, Chebkiang, Nanking, Shantung, 
: riogh rf wi + Szechwan, Ghenhsl, Shanbs!, Kianghs!, Hiinan, and Honan, (Te the 
Kanghal reign, 1602-1722, the country was divided into eighteen Provinces, some of the old ones being divided, and 
names being altered ina few cases.) Compare with this list those given by Gonzales do Mondoss in bis Hist, de lo 
China, bk. I. chaps vil. and viii., nome of the names in which are scarcely idantifiahle (The editor of the Hak. Soc, 
Sennalation ee scare, noticed that the name Saxij,” which coours at the end of the first list in the Bugle: 
translation, isan interpolation, to supply the scciz or imal.) Fr. Gaspar da 
Oras in the Bfth chapter of his Traciado de Onina (180-70), eatimarstna only thistere gn, 3E,OMPAE ds 
aah gorrecs, Tummy. The list given by Barros (Dee. IIL, IL, vil), though the eurlioet published, the 
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country. Over all Pequim is the capital whiore the king by law resides. MNanquim lies in 28 or 
29 degrees, Pequim in 33 to 39. From Cantilo to Foqua the coast runs along north-east and south- 
west a little more or less, From Foquem to Piquim the coast runs straight north and south, The 
coast winds about, which they say is a very safe one, and having many cities and towns near the sea on 
rivers, All these fifteen provinces are under one king. The advantage of this country"? lies in its 
rivers all of which descend to the ses. No one sails the sea from north to south ; it is prohibited. by 
the king, in order that the country may not becoms known. Where we went was all rivers, Thay 
have boats and ships broad below without number, there ure so many, I am certain that I must have 
seen thirty thousand ineluding great and small.*! They require little water, Certainly there are 
rivers for galleys suitable for every kind of rowing foist for war. Close to the sea the country has no 
wood, nor at thirty leagues from the sea : I mean that on the coast from north to south the land is all 
low, all provisions are carried, and on the rivers the wood comes down in rafte from inland, and it is 





did not supply it with its provisions, or other provinces, Pequym would not be able to suntan itself, 
because there are people without number and the land docs not produce rice, becanse it is cold and hay 
few food-products, The king resides in this province, which is situated at the extremity of his 
country, because he is at war with some peoples called Tazas,™ and if the king did not 
remain there they would invade the country, because this same Pequim belonged to thess Tazas, with 
other provinces, 


In this country some fifteen leagues from tho gulf of Cauchim,™ from fifteen to twenty lesgues 
inland from Hayndo, bere commences a mountain range: this range is called [f, 115) Miuylem or 
Moulem,™ and rans castwardand endsin Foquem, and divides Foquem from Ohiquiio, These moun- 
tein ranges re very high, without trees ; they are lofty and very ragged, so that these ranges divide three 
provinces, On the sea Oangy borders on the country of Cauchi and Cantio and then Foquem, These 
as far as the mountain range, Cengim lies between Oantfio and the range aa far as Canchim:'* it does 
hot border on the sea of Canchim.™ The whole of this line of mountains. which divides these three 
provinces [rom the other twelve hag only two ronda very steep and difficult, One is from this city to 
the north: by this one is served the province of Cangi and Canto and part of Foqcem. The other is 
there above Foquem, with roads cat through the rk in many parts” like that which goes to Santa Maria 
da Penna, and on the other side there will be a like descent, In these lofty and steep ranges rise 
rivulets which afterwards bere below fonn rivers that go flowing down to the ges; and anyone that 





“ Cf. Gaspar da Cros in Purchas, Pily, ILL p. 100; Mendusa (Hak. Bee. ed), I. p. 
"\ C/. Mendoss (Hak, Soo. ed:), Lp, 149, | | 
™ Fue uence is inoorrect. (See Williame’s Middle Kingdom, I. p. 89.) 


Pilg. pp. 205, 207 ; Gaspar da Crus in ib. p. 170; Mendoan, Hak. 800, ed. pp. 9, 28, 77, 85, 90.) | | ¥ ; 
Ba patary get rune See Tule's Hobson-Jobson, s, ©, * Coohin-China ;' Gaspar da Cras in Purshes. fly. IIL. 


* Moiling, the“ Plum Pass,” by which nearly all interoonrss betwoen the northern and southern proviness was 
earried on. The name is applied looally to the Yunling range. (See Mid. King, 1. pp. 12, 87, 89,113,150, 174) 


™ Sie, for Cauchim. " Cf, Mid. King. I. p, 4 
o "This ia Wd teataer masaitiry af Cintes to Portagal; faimostatiosd bs Byron in Childs Harcld, canto I. verses 


iz.-ax., ander the title of “ Our Lady's House ot Woe,” the post being under the snistaken impression that it derived 
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comes from Cantio thither is in the middle portion of the road always towed with hooks, sometimes 
throngh only a span of water, There is ancther similar one from the range to other provinces, 

This mountain range has on the Cantio side acity, and on the other side another: ® the range lies 
in the middle ; from one to the other there will be some six or seven leagues, Wo As regards the range, 
it is a steep and very difficult country, Tt isa great thoroughfare, because the whole country of the 
twelve provinces passes through bere ; those who wish to come to Quiengy and to Cantio in one day 
pags along this road on mules or asses. The water of the rivulets that rons from these ranges both 
from one extremity and the other tothe foot of these ranges on both sides unites and begins to form 
rivers having in places two spans of water, and the boats go grating on the pebbles; this in many 
places for some eight to [f. 113¥] ten leagues downwards from the range, and in some places it is 
deep From this range to Cantio all the merchandise that comes and goes is by this river; all the 
mandarins who come and go do so by this river, By land there is a road paved with stones (7),? and 
there are some rivers on the way that they cross; however by it they go but little, because there are 
robbers all along the road and on the rivers. As I have esid, the roads of the country are not safe. 
All the traffic and journeys in the country of China are by rivers, becanse the whole of China is 
intersected by rivers, #o that one cannot go two leagues by land without crossing twenty rivers : 
this is throughout the whole country, and there is only one province that has no rivers,? 


All the craft of Cantdo‘ in which the people and merchandise go to the mountain range and 
to other parts of these two provinces, z., Canto and Queangy, all is made in the city of Cantiio 
close to the sea in places surrounded by rivers of fresh water and by mountains ; becanse from 
Cenao right upto the own riage Ghar oct sg tes fr: wil Wags Blt ots oad 
In Cangi which is far from here, they build some large boats for merchandise, but not many; all 
the manufacture is in these outskirts of Cantio and around Tangiio,! If these bouts of CantKo were 
destroyed, help conld not come from other provinces, because they have no roads by land. So that, 
whoever should be master of the district of Canto, all the advantage is on the border of the sea and 
twelre, fifteen, twenty miles inland: all this is divided up by rivers where every kind of boat can go. 
This is the most suitable race and country of any in the whole world to be subjugated, and the 
whole aim lies in this district of Cantao, Certainly it ism greater honor than the government of 
India : further on it will be seen that it is more than ean be described. If our lord the king had the 
real truth and information as to whst it is so much time would not pass, 


(f. 114] This province of Cantiéo is one of the best in Chins, from which the king receives mach 
revenue, because there are rice and food-stuffs incalculable, and all the wares of the whole c 
come to be shipped ees hy ses of the sea-port and ofthe articles of nierchandise that come from 
other kingdoms to Cant&o ; and all passes into the interior of the country of China, from which the 
king receives many dues and the mandarins large bribes. The merchants live more honestly than 
in the other provinces which have no trade. No province in China has trade with strangers except 
this of Cantio: that which others may have on the borders is a emall affair, becanse foreign folk do 
not enter the country of China, nor do any go out of China, This sea trade has made this province 
of great importance, and withont trade it would remain dependent on the agriculturista like the 


eee 
™ The city on the Kwangtong side of the pass is Nanhiung ; that on the Kianghel aide is Nexngan. (See Mid. 


King. I. pp. 113, 159, 174) 
nie Williams (Mid. King. L p. 159) the road between Nanhinng and Nanngan is twenty-four miles 

1 Of Barrow, op. cif, p, M2. 

® The orig. bas “em recados da p™." which ia unintelligible. Sr. Lopes suggests enrocads de paras, which T have 
adopted, though I am not quite mutiniied with it. 

* An error: there js no riverless prorines. 

4 Tt must be Saieueod Gastar Poauaenees Ushi representa both the province cf Kwangtung and the city of 


Ewangoha-ft, 
# I think this should be Tancdo, and that the place reivered to is Tengkwan aire ee 
(See infra, & 1197, 1217.) 
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others, However the port of the whole of the country of China is Cantéo; Foquem has but little 
trade, and strangers do not go there, Trade cannot be carried on in any other province except in 
Cantio, because it is thereby more suited than others for trade with strangers, | 


This Province mee has thirteen cities and seven chonos,* which are large Sian dink Anctek Mean ihe 


are distant from the sea lie between rivers into which also all kinds of row-bosts can go. Of the 
cities and towns that lie on rivers which cannot be navigated except by towing no account need be 
taken at the first ; because when the greater obeys the lesser docs not rebel, As I have said, there 
is under the sun nothing so prepared as this, and with people without number, and thickly popu- 
lated on thoge borders where there are rivers (and where there are none it is not go populous, not by 
« fifth), of every sort of craftsman of every mechanical office, mean carpenters, eaulkera, smiths, 
stone-masons, tilers, sawyers, carvers: in fine that there is a superabundance [E. 1l4v] of the 
things that are necessary for the service of the king and:of his fortresses? and from beoce may 
be taken every year four or five thousand men without eausing any lack in the country. 

The custom of this country of China is, that every man who administers justice cannot belong 
to that province ; for instance, « person of Cantio cannot hold an office of justice in Cantio ; and 
they are interchanged, so that those of one province govern another: he cannot be a judge where 
he is s native. This is vested in the literates ; and every literate when he obtains a degree begins in 
petty posts, and thence goes on rising to higher ones, without their knowing when they are to be 
moved; and here they are quietly settled, when a letter comes and without his knowledie he is moved 
from here three hundred leagues. These changes are made in Poquim : this takes place throughout 
the whole country, and each one goes on being promoted. Hence it comes that no judge in China 
does equity, because he does not think of the good of the district, but only of stealing, because he is 
not a native of it, and does not know when he may be transferred to another province, Hence it 
comes that they form no alliances and are of no service whére they govern nor have any love for the 
people: they do nothing but rob, kill, whip and pat to torture the people, The people are worse 
treated by these mandarins than is the devil in hell: hence it comes that the people have no love 
for the king and for the mandarins, and every day they go on rising and becoming robbers, Because 
the people who sre robbed have no vineyards nor any source of food it is necessary that they 
become robbers. Of these risings there are a thousand. In places where there are no rivers 
many people rise; those that are between rivers where they can be caught remain quiet ; bot 
all are desirous of every change, because they are placed in the lowest depth of subjection. It 
is much greater than I have said, 

The mandarin nobles although they aremandarins hold no post of justice, Of these there 
are many ; they are mandarins of their own residences, [f. 115] and have a salary from the king; 
while they hold office they go to ight wherever they sre sent. These forany fault whatsoever are 
straightway beaten and tortured like any other person of the common people. However they 
go on advancing in names, and according to the name so is the maintenance. These do not go 
out of the district of their birth, because they do not administer justice. Sometimes they have 
charge of places of men of arms; however, wherever they are, they understand very little of 
justice, except in places with populations of people of their own control. 

The arms’ of the country of Chins are short swords of iron with a handle of wood, and a 
bandoleer of exparto cord. This is for the mon of arms; the mandarins have of the same 
fashion but finer according ss they have authority, Their spears are canes, the iron heads 








* Chin, chfs, pow = 5 market town, ¥ CY. the letter of Diogo Calvo in the Introdneti 
* Cf. Gal. Pereira in Purchas, Pily, IIL p. 202. Couto (Deo. VIL, I. iii.), in ref ao ee katona 


aa viceroy of India in 15540f D. Pedro Mascarenhas, describes this custom of the Chiness, and highly commends it. 
* Cj. Mendoza, L, ITT. chap. rv. 
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being spikes and hooks; pieces of wood, head-pieces er helmets of tin of Flanders foil for the 
sake of the heat. Before the Portuguese came they had no bombards, only some made after 
the manner of the pots of Monte Mér,'° a vain affair. None of the people may carry arms 
except they doit under pain of death, The men‘of arms may not carry them at home when 
they have done their daty, the mandarins give them to them so long.as they serve under them : 
when this is finished they are collected at the house of the mandarin. They have wooden 
cross-bows, 


The capital punishment"! in the country of China. — The most cruel is putting one on 
the cross, where they take from him three thousand slices while be is alive," and afterwards 
open him and take out his pluck for the hangman to eat, and out all in pieces and give it to 
the dogs that stand waiting for it. They give them™ “‘is' to eat in the case of captains of 
robbers, for whom they have a liking.’ The second is cutting off the head, the private. mem- 
bers being cut off and put in the mouth, and the body divided into seven pieces. The third ia 
cutting off the head at the back of the neck. The fourth is strangling. Those that are liable to 
leas than death become men of arms of Chins in perpetuity to son, grandson sod great-grandson, 
that is, one that belongs to Cantdo they transfer to another province very [f. 115¥] far off, and 
nevermore does he return to hisown ; there they serve as men of arms. Theseare the men of arms 
of China. ross this they. rise 60 be mendatin knights, of those whom I have mentioned above 
ten thousand, some banished in their life-time for.a term of years, and those who have been 
banisbed they transfer to various provinces to serve in the houses of the mandarins and sweep 
and carry water, split wood, and to folfil every other service of this kind, and to serve in 
works of the king and sibs: narviees, The tortures!® are to fasten boot-trees for stretching 
buskins one between the feet and two outside with cords, with which they torture their ankle- 
bones, and with mallets they strike the boot-trees, and sometimes break their ankle-bones and 
sometimes the shin-bones of their legs, and they die in a day or two. And there is also the 
similar one with pieces of wood between the fingers and toes: these suffer pain but do not run 
risk of their lives; they are, however, beaten on the legs, buttocks and the calves of the legs, 
aod on the soles of the feet, and are given blows on the ankles. From these beatings many 
without number die ; and all greatand small are tortured. They hold very strongly to custom, 
and the people are ill-used, and no one writes a letter against the mandarin because he is of the 
gentry. The whip is «large dry split cane of the thickness of a finger and of the breadth 
of the palm of the hand, and they put it in sonk that it may hurt the more.!” 

Every person that has lands. — The whole country of Chins is divided up into lots ; j they call 
each lot" quintei :!" it will be sowing land of four alqueires™ of rice, Every husbandman js 
obliged to pay from this land of his a certain quantity of rice. Now they sow, then they do not ; 
now today they have good seasons, then bad ones. When the seasons are not favorable they 
become poor, and sell their children in order to pay: if this is not sufficient, they sell the 




















id “Chave ave toro asuall donee of ths olan isl Pecipual = Sarai pede o Nove and Monse Mie o Velho. To the 
formar, doubtless, are to be credited the pots ao contemptaously referred to by the writer, since the country around 
Evora is famed for its pottery. (lam indebted for this information to Sr. David Lopes.) 

11 Of. Mendosa, L, Tl. chap. xii; Gaspar da Oruz, chap. xx.; Mid. King. 1. p, 511 @, 

19 ‘This ia the well-known ling chih, or slicing punishment, See Mid, King. I. pp, 612, 514, 

That is, the hangmen, “™ The plaok. 

* Wells Williams says (Mid, King. 1. p. 614):—" It is not npeommon for him [the exeeutioner] foont out the 
gall-bladder of notorious robbers and sell it, to be eaten aa a specific for courage.” a 

se Gaspar da Cras in Purchaa, Pily. IIL. p. 189; Mendora, I. 111, Chap, x; Mid. Fing, L p. S07. 

Of. Gaspar da Cros, in Porches, Pilg. IEl, p, 158; Mendoss (Hak. Soc, ed.), I. p. 190, 
1 "The orig. Tee Ee ee raiitigihle, seleen it bon copyiat's, ertor for parts, 
" Chin Mg Wi or king f9 = plowed land. " An clyueire, ag a Gry mesure = 18 litres 
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are obliged to supply all furniture of colored tables, chairs, beds, ewers and other trifles for the 
houses of the mandarins. [f.116}) Those who have not lands are obliged each one to give | 
certain persons; and, if he have no person, money; and, iif he have no person or money, he 
in person bas to serve and eat at his own cost and fee the person he serves, Besides theses 
duties they are liable for the following. 

Throughout the whole country of China there are now rivers, now dry land. On the 
high roads froin stage to stage there are houses ready, with each one its mandarin clerk, 
where they have rice, meat, fish, fowls and every other sort of food and preparation of the kitchen ; 
and boats with kitchens, tables, chairs and beds. They have algo beasts ready, rowers for the 
service of the mandarins and every other person who travels by the rivers, that is, every man- 
darin or other person whom the king sends or the mandarins who in connection with their 
government carry letters ; for which purpose they give them mach, —if they go by land, horses; 
if by sea, boats, beds, and every necessary."' Indeed™ the persons arealready furnished for thees 
houses. The persons of the districta are obliged to give this for a certain time, now some, 
now others: for this reason, they have nothing left that they do not spend ; and if anyone 
refases be is immediately imprisoned and everything is sold, and he dies in prison, No one 
refuses what the mandarin demands, but with head to the ground and face on the earth listens 
to and regards the mandarin™ like another lightning-flash.™ Hence it is that the people come 
to be poor; moreover for any canse whatever they are at once beaten and pot in prison, and 
the least penalty is seven gwintals of rice and two or three maces (?)™ of silver to them, and 
of these they pay five hondred and a thousand taela,™ whence I verily believe that the fines 
that are exacted for the king from the persons that are imprisoned isa very large sum of silver, 
and Iam certain that in the prisons of Canto there are constantly as many as four thousand: 
men imprisoned and many women. And every day they imprison many aud release fewer; and 
they die in the prisons of hunger like vermin.” Hence the people come to have a hatred of the 

[#.116v] ‘The cities, towns and walled villages of the country of Chin.™— All the 
walls sre broad built on the surface of the ground: the walls have no foundations; they stand on 
the earth. The face of the outer partis of stone from the ground to half-way up the wall; the rest of 
brick. Some are all of stone. I mean the onter face; inside they are of mad. At the gate- 
ways they make great arches and great gates, and above the gates sentry-boxes of wood. From 
these mad-walls they remove the earth for the muad-walls.” The villages and walls™ lie within 
walls and ditches. Those that I saw were all on the surface of the ground: they have no 
other fortresses. The cities, towns and villages that have walls open their gates at sunrise and 
shut them at sunset! They intrust the keys to the mandarin who has charge of them: at 
night he receives them, and in the morning every gate has a person who guards it with ten or 








% (Y. Gsapar da Cras in Purchas, Pilg. LIL. p. 185; Mesdoss (Hak. Soo. od.), I. p. 105. 

The ong. bas jae, which may possibly be an error for ja 64, | 

™ Cf. Gaspar da Crus in Parchas, Pilg. If. p. 187 ; Mondows (Hak. Soo. ed.), I. p, 142, 

‘The orig. haa“ come outro reldpando,” the last word being apparently an error for reidpede, an ancient 


Sea pr este 
rr as hat cata ane ea tree m?,” which would mean “two, three andahalf,” Asthis is not intelligible. 
I wugyest that the “«” ja aninterpolation, and that “mo” sbould be “ my,” for mara, mate, or mans, (Qf. Meo- 
doss, Hak. Soo. ed. I. p. 82; and Gaspar da Orns in Porches, Pily. 111, pp. 175, 178.) 

™ The orig. bas fefes, an evident error for tees, 

tT OF. Gal, Pereira in Parchas, Pily, IL. p, 208; Gaspar da Cros in Porches, Pily. ITT p. 189, 

™ Of. Gal Porvira in Porchas, Pilg. IT p. 200; Gaspar da Crosz in aame, pp. 170, 172; Mendoss (Hak, Soc. od.), 
I. pp. 24, 26; Mid, King, Lp. 728, | | “A | 

@ If the orig. in correct, the only sense I can make of this is, that the earth was dag ont to form ditches and 
used for filling in the walls. (Cf. Gaspar da Crus in Parchas, ity, ITT. p. 171.) 

™ The words “« marcos" in the orig. may be an interpolation of the copyist's, 

® Cf. Gaspar da Cros ip Porches, Pily. IIL p, 173; Meodom (Hak So. od), I. p. 180. 
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twelve persona; at night all watch vigilantly, aa they are afraid of the natives. All the honses 
are protected by timber on wooden props; the walls of a few are of mats, but in most cases of 
canes and mud with clay with s facing of lime, and generally floored with amall planks. Thus 
they are all a very flimsy affair; and for the most part the whole family lives within one door, 
and all have one surname, Each family™ hase family name by which they are known: in 
addition to this they have their names, Mirandas™ or any other cognomen. Besides this 
patronymic (?)34 they have theirown names. The oldest person of this family bas the names, 
in order to give an account of how many there are; and no person can go twenty miles out of 
the village where he dwells without a letter from the mandarins: if he is found without it he 
is imprisoned as a robber; because all the roads are full of spies. For this letter they give 
something: the letter declares what person he is and his age and all for which he is given leave. 


With respect to the courts of justice that there are in this city of Oantio, [f.117] the first 
is the Cancheufu,™ which is the court of the city. This has twelve or thirteen mandarins and 
one hundred clerks: every mandarin lives in the court where he ia a mandarin. The-court of the 
pochangi has some twenty mandarins petty and great, clerks, chimchacs,™ : , and 
other persons, with clerks: in all there are more than two hundred, The court of the anchagy 
hasas many other great and petty mandarins, clerks, and other persons, The court of the togi 
has six orseven mandsrinsand many clerks, The oshi is one who has charge of the men of arms 
and of the salt: he has many clerks; and the cuchi who has charge of all the affairs of justice 
ia one who bas many clerks. The court of the tutdo and the choypi and the great and lesser 
congom and of the tigos.” Besides these there are some fifteen or twenty whom I do not name. 
There is no doubt that all the mandarins of this city of Cantio must have over seven or eight 
thousand servants all employed at the expense of the people, Ido not speak of other great 
courts of the mandarins who keep sheep,™ who have no charges, so that they may be reckoned 
as houses of men of the people. Take note that every house of those of the mandarins bas 
terraces and freestone for the purpose of being able in each one to erect a tower, and here there 
is cut stone in blocks enough to build anew a Babylon. I pass over their houses of prayer and 
the streets which are so much carved as to defy description. Then as regards wood, one of these 
houses has enongh to timber « fortress with ten towers. These houses have teigdes™ of strong 
gates within, all with houses and stables. Each of these houses covers enough ground to form 
a handsome town. The house of the aytao also is very large, and has great, strong, beautiful 
gates, and the wallat the hinges stands on the surface. Of all those of Cantéo this is the 
abundance of the mandarins; and every day some go and others come, so that in every three 
years and more all have gone and others come. Since I have been in this city many crews 
have been changed. 

As T have said of the much stone, soalso of the much craft, that there is [f.117v] in this 
provinte of Cantio°— not one of war, all of peace, — of sach a number of royal galleys and 
foists and brigantines, all with gunwales*! and beaks and masted in the manner of galleys. If 


™ The writer here several dimes nees the word parenisira, for parentela, (For a similar use of the word seo 
D, Lopes's Teetos om Aljamia Portugussa, p. 155, L 11.) 

13 T cannot explain the use of this name in this connection, Perhaps the copyist bas blandered. 

™ ‘The orig. has “‘aboonha,” which I cannot explain, unless it be connected with ave, grandfather, 

® Kwangchao-fi =" the oity district of Canton, with the surrounding country; also the magistrate who pre- 
sides over it." (Mor,, Chin,-Emg. Dict. p, 508.) 

% Sea Introd * Rogarding the various officials mentioned see Introd. 

M Orig. “ que teem ovethas.”” 1 cannot explain this, and sampect some error of the copyist's, Perhaps we should 
read "qua alo velhos" = “who are old.” 
‘® T cannot explain this word, which appears to be a copyist's blunder. Sr. Lopes mggesta trachea forme, 

© Of. Gaapar da Cruz in Porches, Pilg, II]. p. 178. 
@ Iam sot cortain if this ia the exact moaning of postica bere. (Cf Jal, Gloss. Nawt., 1. ev. * Posticcio,’ 
*Postiaa," ete.) 
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into each one be pat a deck and its knees"? they become galleys and foists and brigantines ; and 
at first they would do instead of those of COchi. There are alsooarsand rowers without number. 
Of these boats the best and newest should be taken, and all the rest burned. At leisure royal 
galleys can be built, and all the other rowing craft. These draw less water than Suterent tack 
thus serve ag well as ours in these rivers. For the sea I do not know how safe they would be: 
so that it would be needfal to make a beginning with these, because they are very necesssary, 
untilothers were made, for, it the affair proceeds as projected, there can be made here in a month 
ten or twelve rowing boats, because workmen and wood are in plenty, and especially when they 
see good payment, These boats are of much importance, becanse all the strength is-in the rivers. 
This country of China is great, and its commerce is between certain provinces of it and 
others. Cantdo has iron, which there is not in the whole of the rest of the country of Chinas 
according to what Tam informed. From here it inland to the other side of the mountain 
range; and the rest lies in the vicinity of this city of Cantio. From this they manufactaore 
pots, nails, Chinese arms and everything else of iron. They have also cordage, thread and 
silk, and cotton cloths. By reason of trade all goods come here, because this is the port 
whither foreigners come for this trade of goods from the provinces to Cant&o and from Cantio 
to the interior, and the people are more numerons than in the other provinces, All the goods 
that were coming to Cantio before this war broke out should be kept until it is seen how 
things turn out. The [f 118] country inland hes many, without o possibility of their being 
wasted, because they would manufacture them according to the wishes of the Portuguese : 
1 mean silks and porcelains. | 
This country cannot be sustained without trade. Goods do not come here now, nor are 
there here goods and tradera as were wont, nor the fifth part, becanse all were destroyed on 
account of the Portuguese. This city, because of foreigners’ not coming and becanse goods 
do not come from the other provinces, is at present poor. A good trade cannot be done 
until those from above come here when they learn that foreigners have arrived, and trade 
bas once more to be negotiated. Every day I think that the province of Cantio is going 
to revolt; and the whole country inland is bound to do likewise, becanse the whole is fus- 
tigated after one manner, When things have been settled in one way or another the 
will carry on trade, whilst the land will not yield sach large revenues, which isa thing not to be 
necessary in the country, especially in order to effect a sale of the local ones, Tho country 
inland has many and good articles of merchandise, many kinds of silks that have not yet come 
to Cantéo, because they are anxious that they should not be rivalled, and becanse of its being 
forbidden by the king that good wares and those of value should be sold to foreigners, only 
things of barter; there is also much rhubarb. I now leave this subject and turn to that which 
is of more importance, | 
In Cantiothey have not been forming fleetaas they used to do formerly, It must now be six- 
them. Those of Cantio were defeated; and the mandarins [f. 118v] of Cantdo made an agree- 
ment with them that they would pardon them and that they would give them land where they 
might live, with the condition that when other robbers should appear onthe sea they should fro 
and fight with them, and whatever they gotin plander should be theirs, excepting the women and 
things for the king, They gave a settlement to these robbers, some of them in Manto, some 
of them in Foym,* some of them in Aynamehs* and in other villages that lie between Nanto 
ar re, again, Tam doaidtal ant thle Belng the cornet redeing of Kanes 2 
1 "This ie incorrect. Iron is abundant in various Provinces of China, (See Mid. King. I. pp, 95-96; and 
ef. Gaapar da Cros in Purchas, Pily. ITL p. 17%.) SY re! 
“ That would be in 1516. I have no confirmatory account of the events deseribed by the writer, 
“ Doubtless Plhian, on the east coast of Lintin Bay, (See supra, f. 111.) 
“* Anunghoy near the Bocea Tigria. (See injra, f, 129), ' 
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and Canto: these all had junks. All the jonks of Cantio were of these robbers of whom I _ 
have spoken, By the capture in the year 1521 of the junks that remained at theisland“? they 
became rich, and by the booty of Syao and Patane; and throngh the conquest of the twoships 
in the year 1522 they became so arrogant that it seemed to them that now no one could come 
whom they could not defeat. Wherefore in the year 1523 they prepared a fleet of one hnondred 
junks watching for Portuguese: half of them lay in front of Nanto, and the other half at sea 
among the islands watching. At the end of August a hurricane barat upon them which Insted 
a day and a night, which dashed in pieces all the principal ones that were at sea so that not one 
escaped. The other half that was before Nanto put into the river and took refuge in Anyameha, 
which is a safe port; if a!. bad been at sea all would have perished. Thore are no other junks, 
nor had they any other force than there was in these men, of whom there is not one, and the 
rest have gone because they did not pay them. In the year 1524 they equipped a fleet of salt 
Jonks which they took by force; and until the year 1528 they prepared flests, The jocks 
went on decreasing until they left off doing this, and of the junks that escapedto Aynamoba 
there is nut one, —all were defeated by robbers who after these appeared on the sea, who now 
live on land with the security that they have given them: they must have some seven [f, 119] 
oreight junks, Now there are no others except it be those of these men. If they go without 
victuals they do not equip fleets, nor have they junks of which they would wish to form them. 
There is now oo other strength than that which lies in the walls of Cantio. 


In this fleet that the Chinese prepared to watch for ours there was not one man of arms 
of the soldiers of China: all were people from those villages and janks taken by. force and weak 
and low people and the majority children. Nevertheless every one.of them is better than four 
men of arms; it is a: mere mockery to talk of men of arms of this country of China. In this 
fleet that they sent to Nanto are some captains, it appearing to them that they could capture 
Portuguese as in the year 1522. If this gentry had a taste of the Portuguese sword they 
would soon fraternize with the Portugnese, because the most are people of floating possessions, 
and with little or no root in the soil. This people of Canto is very weak in comparison 
with the people of the interior, who are strong. In this Cantio, —I mean in the district 
of Cant&o and thronghont the province, — because tis a region distant from the rivers, they 
quickly rise. They attack villages, and kill much people: this happens every day in many 
places, and they cannot do them any harm, and they send for men to the province of Cancy 
which lies to the west of Cantio. They call these Langiis or Langueis - these are of a 
somewhat better bearing ; nevertheless the whole isa trumpery affair, The Chinese say that if 
the Portuguese should Iand they would summon many of these men; and they cannot come 
except by river, so that if a hondred came it would profit nothing, because when tho 
river was freed from their craft and our vessela were clear and began ‘to proceed under 
bombards there is nothing that would appear within ten leagues. These Chinese of Cantiio 
when they go to fight with people who have risen never [f, 119¥] kill like robbers. They surprise 
theee abodes of robbers and kill an immense nomber therein, and bring their heads and many 
others as prisoners: they say that they are robbers, and there is no more need of proof. They kill 
them all inacruel manner, This they do every day. The people is so docileand fearful that 
they dare wot speak. It is like this throughout the whole country of China, and it is much worse 
than I have esid; wherefore all the people long fora revolt and for the coming of the Por. 





T That is, the Island of Trade. (See Introd.) ™ Cj. Fa. Biooi in Hak. Soa, Mendosa, Introd, p, lzxx, 
@ Orig. bona hoya, The writer is probably making » punning allasion to the large floating (literally) popula 
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The island of Aynio has onecity®! and fourteen towns." It lies within sight of the country 
of China, It has a good port," but haa no timber,™ and for thia reason has noboats. Whenany 
people of Luchim™ rise in junks and goto these parts tocommit robberies they ask for help 
from Cantio: they area very weak lot. On the land of China facing Aynio as far as Can- 
tio along the sea there are four cities and many towns slong the whole sea-shore and on rivers.®# 
Into several ships can enter and into all large rowing boatscan enter, Navigation is carried 
on atall sensons. Along this coast thare are many fertile islands that forma shelter from 
every wind, This is the capital of the province ; and it mast contain two-thirds of the pro- 
vince. If Cantio be entered by the Tomg®?* all this will be surrendered when the capital has 
sorrendered and been captured, This Ayniio has many jades;% and it haa coconuts and areca: 
which all the rest of the country of China has not“? In Cantio there is a trade in this areca 
and coconuts, aa also in seed-pearl in great plenty, which all the rest of the country of China 
nas not. As I have said, it has jades which the Chinese call horses : of these they briog num- 
bers to this province, and many can be had hence for a amall price. 


This Cantéo has some two hundred of these horses. The petty mandarins who cannot 
afford an andor! have a horse; [f. 120] the mandarins of war alao bhava each one his. These jades 
are small, and are only pacers ; in the hands of the Portuguese they could be utilized equipped 
with short stirrups and spurs. These Chinese use a halter™ and no bridle. Canto has more 
than twenty or thirty working saddlers; persons who make stirrups are many. The people are 
without number ; and anyone when he gains ten reals a day for a living praises God: after this 
sort are all the workmen of China, Thos, as I have said, these with those of Aynio can be 
utilized for the country. One of these horses ia worth here from three to ten taela of gilvor. 
Not a person, so they affirm, do you see going nor can go on horseback, — I moan through the 
city. 

The tutdo, compim and comqué are three persons who have charge of this province of 
Cantio and Cangy : these are the head-men ; they reside ina city called Voheu,® which lies’ at 
the borderof both those provinces, This city belongate Quosngy. They reside there most of the 
time, because they carry on war there, and from there they govern both, Sometimes they come to 
Cantao, and stay two or three montha, now one, now another; and sometimes two years pass 
without anyone's coming. In this province of Quécy a very large part is perpetually in a 
state of insurrection, without their being able to remedy it. This is the cause why they stay 
there the most of the time. This city lies to the west of Cantio a matter of thirty leagues by 
river, because there are no roads by land and the country is all intersected by rivera. They go 
there in five days travelling post-haste with many people for towing, and come in three, going 
night and day. The water flows from there to Cantio. This road has a. large city on the 
border of the river which is called Cheuguymfu.“ The whole of this river can be navigated 
by every kind of rowing craft. Along this road there are villages without number ;and on 
any ([f. 120v) occasion of warin Cantio these are set in commotion and send people. 
Let our fleet go up the river, and I warrant that no one will come; and anyous who should 
come in force must disembark in front of this city near the town of this subarb or half 

" Kiungchau-f0, (See Vasoo Calvo's letter injra, f. 128.) | 

= Willinme (Mid. King, I. p, 175) anys there are thirfeen district towns in Hainan. " Hoiken. 

This ia an error: the interior is well wooded. ) | 

™ A oopyist's error, I think, for Cuchim or Cauchim — Cochinchina, ™ See Vasco Calvo's Istter infra, ¢. 18s. 

nn this contraction is apparently meant Tangkwas on the Tungkiang or East River, at the entrance to which 
is the First Bar, (See supra, f. 11r, and injra, f: 121v.) 

" Orig. smdeyros, (C/. f. 106v supra.) All the horses of China, including thossof Hainan, are very small. 
(CY. Mid, King. Lp. 323,) | ; | 

© This is sorrect, AGRA IRE ee nee ales de © Uae. 

« Weckiata ta mbagun artis junotion of the Kwai-kiang and Lung-kiang. A ep. 

® Ghanking-{(, regarding which seo Mid. King. L p. 173, 
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& league up this river northwards. In fine, no one could come who would not be ‘seized, 
aod especially as all navigate in the day and not at night, because the rivers in places are shal- 
low and in places are stony; and if they came they would all lie at our mercy, even though they 
brought more Languas™ than I have said. 


Cantio has mandarins besides these,™ — the chewhi-and the pochdgy and amchagy and togy, 
whom they call eamey, who reside permanently in this city. The ceuAy comeseveryyear. The 
latter is afraid of nobody ; all are afraid of him. He comes,in order to dispatch all enses and to 
see what mandarin does evil, Jf the mandarin that does evil is a petty one he at once deprives 
him of his ears, and gives information of this to the king; if the mandarin is a higher one he 
writes to the king regarding his crime. Thence comes the order that he be no Jongera mandarin; 
because the king gives entire credit to him, as also to the éué@o and the comgudo. The campym 
Ido not describe, who has charge of war. The tufio commands in everything. If any letter 
is to be written let it be to the ecuAi,“? because he comes each year and knows nothing of the 
robberies that have been committed on the * vringuese. These are only expedients according 
as they may serve. They also make presents to them in the case of every dispatch, without 
taking into account the fufdo nor any mandarin. 


[f. 121] Martim Afonso de Melo came in the year 15232. At the entrance of the port be 
did well.@ Of his entry and of some people that were killed there by artillery the news came 
to Cantio; they said also that he had written a letter, which, they snid, was well-spoken. The 
mandarios who had plundered the goods the previous year were angry at his coming, and 
began to make a disturbance : they asked the euwhy what he thonght,— whether they should 
carry on trade or not. The cewhy said,that trade should be carried onas before. They replied 
that it should not; that they were afraid that with this trade there would come some harm 
later on ; that they would Iay hands on some place, The ceuhy answered them nothing, and 
they departed in ill humor, They asked the same of the ayfao, who has charge of the sea and 
of foreigners ; he replied in like manner. These two mandarins who asked were, one the chdoy 
and the other the anchagy, who were the head-men of Canto, These ordered the oytao to go 
and fight the Portuguese. This aytao was newly come, and did not know of the past. He said 
that he could not, and pretended to be ill. They then sent there the figues, who has charge of 
foreigners under the ayfao: I do not know what he did there. These two mandarins, ris., the 
pochancy and the anchacy, they say that they bribed the pio of Nanto and the pachain of the 
fleet that they should strive to capture some ship and exert themselves so that peace should not 
be made: this took place secretly. It happened that by ill-lock and by the captains’ haying 
& poor opinion of the Chinese and not having their artillery loaded or ready, and as each 
captain fired on his own account, and Diogo de Malo having been first wounded by a stone-shot 
so that he was stunned; and they say that all the people betook themselves under the castle 
jd Gus hina On ecboadls of the shower of stones, Thus they captured Pedro Homem: being 
ready for the fight, no one came to his help, and he was killed by showers of stones and blows. 
The boatswain, boatewain's mate and several sailors fought; bot the other people did not come 
to their assistance and the junks were lofty. Finally, when they were captured in the ship 
of Diogo de Mello, three hundred Chinese leaped into it to plunder it, After the people had 
been taken to the junks they set fire to the powder magazine; the ship was burned, and all the 
Chinese perished, not one escaping. News of this came to the aytac, of how two ships had 
been captured and the others had gong. He at once set out, and came accompanied by pipers. 
He wrote that those people that had perished in the fire had been killed by the Portuguese. 
He wrote to the twido, and the tuldo to the king; and there came the sentente that I have 
already mentioned. The euiee wish Hue. wictory, and with the bribe that the: two mandarins 








"ws ab sake po vemediagaeaia | | SE ge EH 
Read couhi, @ Or, “ He made eo good entrance into the port.” 
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gave to him and to the ¢uido that he should permit more Portuguese to come to Chinn, these 
two continued enemies of the Portuguese, and others who were rich. 

Martim Afonso came by order to China with an embassy toask fora fortress: if they 
would not grant it, to try if he might build it with workmen whom he had already brought by 
laud and by sea, It does not appear to me that ho camo with good onlers. The Chineso wil! 
not give a fortress to any foreign person throughout the whole world, how mach more to us 
who they think have come to spy ont their country. Tome Pirez asked for [f.121v] a house in 
Cantio and in the island. All the advice of the king ia that we have come to ask him for his 
country ;, because the country of China lies under a strange custom by itself, in that it docs not 
suffer a foreigner in the country ander pain of death, except it 16 & submissive embassy,” haw 
jauch more give them a honse for trade. They do not like populous places to be created, in 
order that they may not lay bands on anything ; and they order them to be made in evil places, 
uninhabited and unhealthy, because they are very jealous of their eountry, So that by nv 
means in the world will they give it, except it be by force; and if a house had to be erected 
in the Island of Trade it should be secretly made strong, There would be found lime and 
stone, masons and tiles and other needfal things, aud workmen. This will be difficult with 
permission; how much more so secretly, since in that island, to make lonses of straw, before 
they are finished half the people are dead, If he ordered that some kind of eartigo™ or stron 
house should be built, which could not be done, at once war would be on hand, and provisions 
stopped by land, and on Jand sickness is bad. I donot know how much they might suffer : 
#0 that the matter was not well arranged. 

Martim Affonso de Mello brought three hundred men. This was a very small body to carry 
out tho enterprise; and I believe that all the people would have died of hunger and sickness, - 
there being in the end no result. With a greater force of two or three hundred men Nanto 
might be captured, or a town that is mach better, called Jancangem,” which stands on on 
island surrounded by the sea, with a port and of great height, which lies to the west of Nanto 
seven orencht leagues. It stands on the water's edge, walled round, with» large popula- 
tion, close to the sea, This could be soon taken, without anybody's being killed; and from 
there one could run np their rivers and destroy their craft, aud put the Chinese to straits: for 
from this island to the gates of Cant&o it is very fertile, cultivated with rice, and having flesh 
and all kinds of fish: it is capable ofsnfficing for twenty thousand men, and cheap. With less 
trouble and more ease and without loss of life it could be done, than commencing anew the 
country, which has so many cities and towns and villages bordering on the water; there is no 
need to kill the people, though it has to be done by force of some kind: when the Chinese sce 
that the Portuguese have takon possession of the fortitied place, they wre all bound to begin to 


Going from Nanto to Cantio there lics in the middle of the river almost adjoining the bar 
of Tacod™ a large town also” onanisland that is called Ayniicha, It has cut stone inthe houses, 
streets and churches, and in the jetty, of which could be made a [f. 122] fortress like that of 
Goa. It has a port safe from all the winds, al! the bottom of mud, a very safe port; the main 
force of the junks was here. This fortress lies above Cantéo. Nanto dominates this town of 
which I speak and another that is called Xuntaeim.™* From here one conld stop provisions 
and place Cantio in extremity, and it would capitulate in any way that the captain pleased, I 
repeat, that to capture Cantiio en loc’ with o force of two or three thousand men is better: 

"Of. Parchas, Filg ; Mondosa (Halk, Soc. od.), pp. 48, D4, 

. ngeienresbrchaiesalo — a sie camaeia ia ts or ti abuts Ce 

: ante Gesker ioc aac ohtah is nonsense, I think we should read “ outros,” tM Sbuntak ’ 
The orig. bas “ de pega," which [hare rentared to render as above, though [Tam rery doubtful as to the 


meaning, 
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I say two or three thousand, not because with less the object would not be attained, only that 
it is a big affair, and there are the charges of places, for which Portuguese are needful, Six 
thousand would not suffice to conquer with less than I have said and attain the end ; because 
the Chinese would at once rise against the city with the help of the Portuguese. 

Moreover with the craft that the Portnguese bring and those that shall be made here ont 
of their paraos in our fashion there will be enough to clear all the rivers. The rivers cleared, 
the mandarina will have to surrender perforce, or will have to flee and leave the city; then 
Cantéo and ita environs will at once be in our hands. This can be done by captains who shall 
bring o force of seven hundred to a thousand men; and there must remain with him the craft 
and large rowing boats and all the Portuguese people and Malabars; and if he find any ships 
he shall send them to Conchim divested of the Chinese officers that he shall find in them, 
because ten million will come. And if the governor will put matters in train for next year 
Cantio will soon be in his hands with the whole province ; and he can leave therein a fortress, 
and in suitable places leaye Portagnese people and Malabars, and can return with all his 
fleet Inden with Chinese, — carpenters, masons, smiths, tilers, sawyers, and of every other trade, 
with their wives, to be left at those fortresses : for he can carry away in his fleet in junks from 
the ebuntry ten thousand men without causing a scarcity, and every year four thousand could 
leave withont making a difference. This is the marvellous reason why foreach Portuguese a 
hundred Chinese can be taken for the fortresses. | 


Cantéo has within it a flat mount close to the wall on the north side on which stands a 
houge that has five stories.” Within the slopes of this mount are six or. seven churches which 
have enough cut stone to build in ten days a town with walls and houses; and the churches are 
withont number; stays, beams, doors, From here one could dominate the city. Another 
might be built on the edge of the water in the middle of the town where the mandarins disem- 
bark, which could be erected in five days, because there is cut stone [f, 122v] in the streets and 
courts of justice sufficient to build a large walled city with towers. Another in the church 
that stands on the river.” Just as there are stone and timber and lime in abundance, so there 
are workmen for this and servants. Nowhere in the whole world ore there so many, and they 
are good servants: for a small wage for food a hundred thousand will come. And out of theire 
paraos can be made galleys, foists, brigantines ; of some can be made galliasses with few ribs, 
because the rivers do not require the strength that the sendocs. Sothat all these things require 
more time; and if written orders should be sent to engage in the work the country is prepared 
for everything. God rant that these Chinese may be fools enough to lose the country ; 
because up tothe present they have had no dominion, but little by little they have gone on 
taking the fand from their neighbours ; and for this reason the kingdom is great, because the 
Chinese are full of much cowardice, and hence they come to be presomptoous, arrogant, cruel ; 
and because up to the present, being a cowardly people, they have managed without arms and 
without any practice of war, and have always gone on getting the land from their neighbours, 
and not by force but by stratagems and deceptions; and they imagine that no one can do ‘ean 
harm, They call every foreigner a savage; and their country they call the kingdom of God, 
Whoever shall come now, Jet it be a captain with a fleet of ten to fifteen sail, Tho first thing 
will be to destroy the feet if they should have one, which I believe they have not ; let it be by 
fre and blood and cruel fear for this day, without sparing the life of a single person, every junk 
being burnt, and no one being taken prisoner, in order not to waste tho provisions, because at 
all times a hundred Chinese will be found for one Portuguese. And this done, Nanto must he 
cleared, and at once they will have a fortress and provisions if they wish, because it will at 





™ This is the still extant five-rtoried tower on Kwanyinshan @Arike northern gate of Cantom, It is referred 
lo by Gaspar da Cras. (See Porcbsas, Pilg, IL p, 172.) i. "9 
1 See Vasco Calvo's letter infra, f. 127, 
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once be in their power; and then with the whole fleet attack Aynicha, which lies at the bar 
of Tacoam, as I have already enid above having a good port. Here the ships, which cannot 
enter the river, will be anchored, and whatever craft they may have will be burnt; and after it 
has been taken if it seem good the town can be burnt, in order to terrify the Chinese. Before 
this has been done let a letter be sent by a Caffre black boy ; and let it be sent in this 


manner :-— 


“I (then the title of the person who shall come) beg to inform the ewhi and the faci of 
Cantio that so many years ago our lord the king sent a letter to the king of China and a pre- 
sent by Tome Pires, who was received by the grandees and others who bear office. He was 
given a house in Cant&o; and from there was summoned by the king of China, He went, and 
he saw him in Ndquy. Thence he ordered him to Pequim in order there to give him dispatch, 
saying that there was the place for giving dispatches, We have heard nothing more of him. 
In the year so-and-so there came a ship in search of him ; it paid its dues snd payments, but they 
armed against [f, 123] itito capture it, “And in the year so-and-so there came in search of him 
five janks laden with goods ; and the mandarins armed against them in order to plunder them. 
Hoing no evil on land or giving any offence, because the junks came separately from the sen, 
they retired to other ships, and left the jonks in port laden with many goods, quite full, 
without taking anything out of them. And in the year so-and-so there came five ships with an 
ambassador to the king of China; and the mandarina of Nato prepared one hundred™ jonks of 
robbers to entrap two of the ships by means of falee messages of peace. They captured the two 
ships; and the three that remained did not know how that the ambassador of our lord the king 
had been put in chains, and his company, and all their property and clothes taken, and without 
fool in the prisons, like the property of robbers; the embassy having been thus received by 
the grandecs, and the present that came for the king kept, without wishing to send away tha 
smbassador, This is not justice, but it is the justice of three thievish mandarina, namely, the 
ampochim, the avhang: and the lentoctm, and the pio of Nanto, who for the robberies they have 
committed deserve all todic. Because the king of China may not know of it, this bas been 
brought to my notice; and I have come here, and very early tomorrow I shall be in Cantio to 
see the city where such justice is done. Let the ambassador be sent to me before I arrive in 
Cantio. When he shall have been delivered over to me then we shall speak of what is to be 
overlooked and what are to be the consequences of that which hes passed. And if you do 
not desire this let the blame rest with yon who receive ambassadors and presents, and in order 
to plunder them put them in prison, This ia written on such a day of the moon.” 


When the letter has been written and sent to ask for liberty on land for all, then enter 
the river with all the rowing boats; and if the answer is delayed, if it seem good, Ist fire™ be 
put to the town, and barn all the craft that will be of no nse for bervice of war, and all the 
people that do not obey the ban shall be killed, Jt they are deprived of provisions for three 
daye they will all die of hunger. The city has a large provision house very close to the gate 
on the west side within the [f. 123v] walls; but for dividing among the people it im nothing, 
because the people are without number and each day buy what they have to eat, So that all 
muat die of hunger and are bound to rise agninst the mandarins; and if the people rise at once 
the city will be in revolt. It will be necessary to be very carefal not to receive teports of delays 
if many paraos with provisions do not arrive at the city. In Canto there will be idle reporte, 
which «re so many, and the population so large, that it canot be realised, Above all, when 
the craft has been destroyed in the river, there will not appear a single bine affair that bas 
not been burnt, With this and a like slanghter fear will arise regarding the worth of the 
mandarina, and they are sure to come to blows with them. And this will have to be done, and 
7? Orig. haa inom" (“with ), which I take to be an error for “ee,” 

" rg ng bl etl I think is an evident error for “ o fogo,” 
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will take less time than I have aid ; because all the people are waiting for the Portuguese. In 
the city provisions cannot reach them by |and, as the roads are often in rebellion ; if they do this 
before the arrival of the Portaguese, how much more after it. All the rice has to come by river ; 
and it will be necessary to keep watch in the strait that is in the river up above to the north a 
matter of half a leagae, by which provisions and help may reach them. Boats can be placed 
there; so that, the strait being held, so that nothing can come, all is.in your power. If the 
mandarins should think of fleeing, it would be to this creek: here is their salvation. In this 
creck galleys could lie, and one can come from this creek to the city by land, as it is near. 
There every mandarin arrives, and thence his arrival is made known; and then he enters, and 
horsemen come by land to inform the mandarins of the city what mandarin has entered. 
Done in the your 1634, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SPRING-MYTH OF THE KESAR-SAGA. 
BY Erv, A. H. FRANCKE. 
(Continued from p. 34!) 
Additions to the Saga from other versions. 
Preliminary Note. 

Tue Kesar Saga is tokl differently im different villages, To arrive at o final solution of the 
question, as to whether the oral tales (tha egrungs) or the Kesar Epic (dpe syringe) are the original 
source with regard to Ladakh, it will be necessary to arrange something like a Eesar-survey of 
Ladakh, /. ¢., in every village the following material will have to be collected : — (1) the version of 
the Kesar Saga, (2) the gLing giv (Hymnal of the Kesar Saga), (3) the marriage ritual of the village. 
All this material will have to be compared with the Kesar Epic, 

List of Additions, 

The following list of additions is not, in the least, claimed as a full one. 

1. At the place where the Agus ask fora king, the following request is also added: “Send us 
nine kinds of corn-seed, and also horses, oxen and many four-footed animals,” 

2. First detailed version of the story of the birth : — Gogealhamo «at spinning in her room 
while the hail was falling, As she was hongry just then, she ate some huil-stones, and soon alter 
conceived, When the hail came, all the horses fled: the mare Thaaldang was the last. All the dogs 
also fled, the she-dog dKarmo was the last ; all the sheep fied, and the ewe Dromo was the last ; all 
the goats fled, and Tsetse-ngangdmar was the last. Then came Agu dPalle and brought food to 
the animals that were with child. ‘Thereupon the mare Thsaldang gave birth to the foal rEKyang- 
byung-dbyerpa, the she-dog dKarmo to the puppy Drumbu-brang-dkar, the ewe Dromo to 
the lamb mThsalmig, the she-goat ‘I'setse-ngangdmar to the kid Tsetee-ngangdmar. 

3. Second version of the story of the birth: — Mother Gogszalhamo heard within her a roice, 
which said : “I must be born in the lofty sky; please go to the lofty sky!" So she went, and gave 
birth to [the] sun snd moon, Then it said : “Sun and moon I am not; I must be born on the lofty 
mountain ; please goon to the lofty mountain!" So she went, and gave birth to the white ice-lion. 
Then it said : “The white ice-lion I am not; I mnst be born on the lofty rock ; please go on to the 
lofty rock.” So she went, and gave birth to the wild bird-king, In this way the narrative progresses, 
and Gogzalhamo gives birth to the horse rKyangbyung-khadkar in the midst of the steppe ; in 
the midst of the sea to the little fish Gold-eye ; in the midst of the meadow to the yak ‘aBrong byung 
rogpo; in the midst of the forest to the rat Kraphusse, in the midst of the field to the little bare 
bird; alao, in Stanglha tos golden frog; in Barbtean toa white frog; and in Yogklu to a blue 
frog. After all that to her child also. 
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4, Third version of the story of the birth:— Over the whole earth it was dark; but at 
Gogzalhamo’s honse appeared a bright light. The child teased the mother in the same way as 
Dongrub did the ginnt in IIT. 84-45. Finally it came out between the ribs, without causing the 
mother any pain. The child was very beautiful, and had golden hair and wings; yet the mother 
could see nothing of its beauty. At its birth the fire blazed up of itself; grand dishes were cooked in 
the oven; sweet fragrance filled the room, and jewels came raining in. The child grew in o day as 
much as others in a month, 


5.To V, There came eighteen Andhe Bandhe, who put the child in a kettle, in order to boil 
it, The unintended effect was that the child came out much stronger and more hardened than it 






6. The young folk of gLing have gone hunting, and heve killed nothing. Thereupon the 
Street-coild goes ont with the sling, and drives a whole herd of game into the cattle-pen, where he 


kills the animals with [his] knife, and cuts off their heads. Mow appear the Lamas from the monas- 
tery, and reproach him for killing animals, Kesar asks if they never ate maat, They aay : “Only 
[that] of animals which have died a natural death,” He says, “ Diridir,” and snaps his fingers. 
All the animals come to life, and look for their beads. In doing so, they take the wrong beads in 
their hurry, so that large animals get small heads, and wice versa. Then the whole herd runs away, 
and the Street-boy says to the Lamas; “Be sure not to forget to letch the animals and eat them 
when they have died.” 


7. The Agus institute an archery-contest. The one who hits in the middle shall be king, 
The Stregt-boy comes, and bits a tiny mark at an enormous distance; but vanishes again completely 
immediately after. 

8. According to another version, it is Agu Khromo, and in one case the husband of 
Gogzalhamo, who is said to have killed the devil-bird ; but this gives no logical coherence, 


®. (To III.) Advice for the journey to the earth : 
if Bya khyung dkruong nyima troubles thee, 
Call Byamo dkarmo to thy help; 
If *aDre lha btsan bog troubles thee, 
Call Deomo "aBameza "aBum skyid to thy help, 


10. a’Bruguma, s donkey's mother. This story is told after Spring Myth No. VI. 16. All 
the guests, being drank, had gone to sleep, Kesar silently left the room and went to a neighbour's 
she-ass, that was with child. He caused ber to give birth to a young ass at once by giving ber very 
cold water to drink. The foal he carries to the banquetting hall and puts it in the lap of the girl, 
who is nearest the door, When she awakes, she puts it into her neighbour's lap, and so on, Last of 
all ‘aBrogama awakes, sees the foal in her lap and tries to hide it, becanse the Street-boy has entered 
the room. She succeeds in hiding it in her sleeve, The Street-boy says: ‘* You will certainly be 
scolded, because you are late for breakfast !"’ “Oh no,” she replies, “it is only the poor people, who 
have their breakfast early in the morning, we do not belong to them!" Then by witchoraft he 
caused the foal to fall out of the sleeve and ssid: “Look there, you bave given birth to a little 
donkey!" The girl is ashamed and wishes to keep him still ; therefore she prays him to come to 
another banyuet. Of this we hear in Spring Myth No. VI. 17-69, 


I, To be inserted Spring Myth No, II, 36: He who is beaten in the contest, will have to goto 
tha land of g Ling. 
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The Mythology of the Eesar Saga. 


Ue to the present, when editing Ladakhi folklore of a non-Buddhistic character, 
1 have made use'of the terms * Pre-Buddhistic’ and ‘ Bonpo" indifferently, because I did not . 
expect to meet with more than a single non-Buddhistic religion in Ladakh. Dr. Lanfer’s latest 
publications of Bonpo MSS., however, make it advisable to separate Bonpo mythology from. 
the mythology of Ladakhi folklore; because, although both of them may haye moch in 
common, there appear to be fundamental differénces between them, In future, therefore, when 
upeaking of the mythology embodied, for instance, in the Kesar Saga, I shall make use of the 
term * gLing-chos,’ i «., mythology of gLling. 

The material, from which T draw my information on the gLing-chos, has increased a. great 
deal since the first publication in German of the first half of the Kesar Saga; buat I do not wish 
my ideas on the subject to be inken for more thane theory. At present, the existence of the 
gling-chos can only be supposed for Ladakh; bot it may hereafter become evident that the 
same or similar systems of mythology were known in Tibet and many parte of Asia. | 


Sources of Information. . 

(1) The Kesar Saga. It is related in four parts : — 

(a) Prelude to the Kesar Saga, which tells tells of the creation of the world 
and of the birth of the 18 agus. 

(5) First half of the Kosar Saga (Spring Myth), which tells of Kesar's birth 
in ging, his wooing and marriage to ‘aBruguma, 

(¢) Second half of the Kesar Saga (Winter Myth), which tells of Kesar's 
journey to the north, the killing of the giant-devil, marriage of the devil's 
wife to Kesar and of "aBruguma’s deliverance out of the hands of the 
king of Hor, who had abducted her, 

(4) Eesar’s Journey to China, which is a different version of the Winter 
Myth, and tells of Kesar's marriage to the Ring of China's daughter. 

(2) The Ladakhi Marriage Ritual. This was published anfe, Vol. XXX, 1901, 
pp- 131 ff, 

(3) Songs of the Nyopa on their way to the bride's house. 

(4) The drinking song, which is of a similar character to the marriage ritual. 

(5) The gLing-glu. This has entirely the character of a hymnal of the gLing-chos. 
It is sung at the time of the Kesar Festival each spring, So far, the gling-gla 
of only two villages has been collected, i. ¢., of Phyang and Khalatse. It will, 
perbaps, be easy to collect a large number of these songs, which appear to be 
of the greatest value for a proper understanding of the character of Kesar, 


The Cosmology of the gLing-chos. 

In nearly all of the above-mentioned sources three large realms are spoken of, Compare : Spring 
Myth No, IV. 20, 23, 26; Marriage Ritual No. I, B,1, 2,3; gLing-glu of Kbalatse No. ARVIL.; 
gLing-glu of Phyang No. 1. 

lL. sTang-lha, Heaven (ist, ‘the upper gods’ or ‘gods above :' no etymology is wanted, 
because the word is colloquial Ladakhi), Of this realm we hear in Spriny Myth No. Il. ; Winter 
Myth No, V. #13; gLing-glu of Phyang No. V.; Zing-glu of Khalatee No. XXI., No. XXVII. 
1,2. From all these sources the following information can be drawn: A king reigns in sTang-[he, 
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He is also called sKyor-rdzong-snyanpo and ‘aBum-khri-rgyalpo. The name of his wife 
is bEur-dman-rgyalmo, Ane-bkur-iman-mo or "aBum-khri-rgyalmo, Both are called 
almighty : compare g/ing-glu of Phyang No, V. 


They have three sons, Donyod, Donldsn, Dongrub. The youngest is the most prominent 
figure. Lightning flashes from his sword out of the middle of the black clotids (gLing-giu ol 
Khalatee No. XXIX,). Thuader seems to be caused by the walking of the gods (yLing-gin of 
Khalatse No, XX1.), Dongrub descends to the earth and becomes King Kesar of gLing. 


The life of the gods is an idéalized form of man’s life, They form a state according to the 
Winter Myth No. V. 8-13, Besides a king there are ministers, servants aud subjects, They live 
in perfect happiness and become old without illness. They tend goats, called. jhara, apparently 
on the earth (Spring Myth No. I.). Kesar later on discovers many of the stolen lAara in the 
devil's realm. 

The king and the queen often change their shape, The king becomes a white bird (Spring Myth 
No. I, §) ; the queen takes the shape of » woman (Spring Myth No. [V, 8), of a Dro ( Winser Myth 
No. L. 58), 


4. HBar-btean, the Earth. (No etymology is wanted, the name is colloquial Ladakhi for 
‘the firm place in the middle"), Other names are: Mi-yul, Land of Men (compare Spring Myth 
No, IIE. 7); gLing, Continent (in colloquial Ladakhi). It is remarkable that neither the Spring 
Myth nor the Winter Myth tells us of beings, which entirely look like men, That the 18 Agus are 
something different, is shown by their attributes, 


The principal deity of the earth is mother sKyabs-bdun (Marriage Ritual No, 1. B 2; Spring 
Myth No. VII, 19), It is probable, that she is identical with brTanma, the goddess of the earth, 
(compare Jaxechke’s Dictionary), but at present nothing can be said for certain ; nor do we know, if 
father brTanpa is her spouse and ‘aBrugame her daughter. All this will, perhaps, become plain 
with the publication of the Prelude to the Kesar Saga, Mother eRyabs-bdun rides a horse, called 
bTsan-rte-dmar-chung (Spring Myth No, VI. 22), 

3. Yog-klu, the Underworld (ii/., the Nagas below), Of this realm we hear in Winter 
Myth No. V. 14-17 ; gZing-glu of Kholatse No. XXVII. 5, 4. Like sTang-Iha Yog-kln also 
seems to be kingdom, There is a king, called 1Cogpo (Marriage Ritual No, I. B 8; Spring Myth 
No. VII, 24, 28); there are his servants and subjects, famous for their large number of children, 
The Klumeo or Nagint are famous for their beauty; Kesar is warned not to fall in love with them. 


According to all the material, which has sceumnlated go far, it is impossible to prove = distinet 
antagonism between the gods and the Nigas, According to poplar superstition, girls have to take 
care not to go near a well, where a male Niga resides. All the Nagas have become protectors 


The Colours of the three Boalma, 


They are mentioned in Spring Myth No. IV. 20, 23, 26; No. VIL. 22,30; No. IX. 1; Winter 
Myth No, II, 21, 22, 28;  Theeolour of aTang-lha is white: it is pethaps the colour of the light ; 
Bar-btsan is red ; ‘perhaps on account of the reddish colour of the ground; Yog-lln is blue: this 
may be due to the deep-blue colour of many West-Tibetan lakes. It may. be in connection with this 
white and red, Also most of the [Aatho show the white colour, In how far this aystem of colours 
OcOpants, cannot pet be shown. 
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The King of Hor, called Gur-dkar is referred to in the prophecy (Spring Myth No, 1X. 1-3), 
when “aBruguma takes a blue ribband and sits down on a blae carpet, This fact seems to enggest 
that be may be conneeted with Yog-kla in some way or other, 


In the gZing-glu of Phyang No. J,, to the three realms of the world, as described above, a 
fourth is sdded, the Land of the Devil bDud. .We hear of the devil in Spring Myth No. I. 2-12, 
where he tries to carry away the heavenly goats and is killed. Apparently he comes to life again ; 
for the first half of ‘he Winter Myth tells of Kesar's victory over him, The devil is in possession 
of great treasures (gLing-glw of Phyang No. 111.) and of a girl, who is kept in an iron cage (Winter 
Myth No. IIi.). As regards his size, appetite and stupidity, he closely resembles the gianta of 
European mythology and folklore, The colour of the devil is black (Spring Myth No. L. 2; 
Winter Myth No, II, 25). At first I was inclined to believe in a certain connection between the 
black and blue colours, becanse the hair of the Ladakhi girls is called ‘turquoise’ in some popular 
songs ; however, this expression may refer to the actual torquoises, which are worn on the head. 
Bat aleo Kesar's pigtail, which is certainly without tarquaoises, is called blue ; and the pool of the Ely 
mentioned in Spring Myth No, III. 27, is called black. 

Other names of the devil bDud are; Srinpo (Wimler Myth No, JIL, 2); Curulugu (Winter 
Myth No, III, 8); *aDre-Iha-btsan-bog (Spring Myth, Additions, No. 1X.); sDigpa (Winter 
Myth No, ITI. 26). 

Of a very similar natore is Agu Zain Spring Myth No, ITI. 34-45. He devours not only 
Kesar, but also the sun and moon. He is in possession of the srin yzhu, the bow of the giants, 

The devil bDud lives in a castle in the north (byang). There can be no doubt, that the 


word byang means actually the north, because everybody understands it in this sense, Near the castle 
there is the well of nectar (bdud-risi) and milk (Winter Myth No, IV. 17). 











The Agus, 

Dr. Lanfer in his criticiem tella me that the word akhu, from which the word agu may have 
developed, means ‘uncle’ in Tibetan. As I said before, it will be safest to look at the Ladakhi 
version of the Kesar Saga from a Ladakhi point of view ; and in Ladakhi the word ‘ uncle’ is never 
expressed by athu or agu, but by aphang. 


With regard to this word I can only repeat, what I said in my German Ed, of the Kesar Saga: 
In Ladakhi the word agu serves to express (1) a husband in general, (2) from # child's point of view: 
one of the principal husband's younger brothers, who is more than an uncle to the principal husband's 
children ; he is something like their step-father, as the principal hushand’s wife is his wife too, 


Thus the word ogu may be a variation of the word pla~pun, father-brothers GS ia 
No. V. 38, VI. 66) 0f Kesar. At present the word pha-spun is always used in the sense of 
‘undertaker.” The pha-spun have to born the dead; bot it is possible that in ancient times the 
relatives of the dead had to take care of thig office, 


It is quite true that neither the Spring nor the Winter Myth tells us anything of a possible 
relationship between Eesar and the Agus, The ‘Prelude to the Kesar Saga' will probably throw 
some light on the question. The latter contains a list of ali the 18 Agus with their characteristic 
marke, Many of them seem to possess more than a single name, This list was published ante, 
Ae for ag I can see, their attributes point to an ancient sodiac and to the days of the week. 
A picture, showing al] the 18 AEC: S65, a0 Tm HON, be ant at Phsepacgenge, Cabos), and st 
Hemis, Ladakh. 
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The Spring Myth of the Kesar Saga. 

This is the portion of my mythology, that bas met with the greatest opposition. Not taking the 
Rhames into account, there were two reasons in particular, which induced me to believe in the possibility. 
of a Spring Myth: (1) The two forms of Kesar. One of them is ogly, and in this Kesar is bern 
(Spring Myth No, IV. 3, 4, 5). The other is. beautiful, and its attributes are the sun and moon 
(Spring Myth No, VIT, $3), These two forms he changes continually, as is shown by the Spring 
Myth, (2) Kesar’s ability to disappear altogether (Spring Myth No, VIII. 5, No. Ix. 6, 7, 
Additions ‘No. 7). | 


According to Dr, Lanfer’s criticiam, the Kesar Myths, a3 related above, are very abrupt, and do 
not explain the motives for certain actions. They are repetitions of certain passages of the Kesar 
Epic, in which important ideas were forgotten, He gives on example: The story told in Spring 
Myth No. VIII. 33-41 is sccording to his conception a weak reflection of a passage of the Kesar 
Epic, given in Additions No, 10. With regard to this example, I must say that it does not hit the 
point. The Ladakhis themselves distinguish between the two stories. There is no more similarity 
between the two than there is between the story of Dongrab's descent to ithe earth through hail and 
the story of Zeus's descent in the golden rain. There is an endless variety of versions of the Spring 
Myth as wellas of the Winter Myth, changing sometimes considerably from one village to the next, 
Kesar Epic, These are stories handed down in those Villages from time immemorial. They are a 
necessary supplement to the gLing-glu, which would be unintelligible without them, Now the story, 
given in Additions No, 10, is not only a portion of the Kesar Epic (dPe-agrungs), but isa portion of 
many oral tales as wall (Kha-sgrungs), (The Ladakhis themselves distinguish emphatically between 
dPe-sgrungs and Xha-sgrunge), In one of my MSS. of the Kha-agrungs, the story, given under 
Additions No, 10, is told at the end of the story of the banquet, that is, after Spring Myth 
No, VI. 16, and the story Spring Myth No, VIII. 88-41 in its usual place. Thus one and the 
same M5, contains both of them. 

If it be a characteristic mark of the Kesar Epic to give motives for all the sudden disap- 
pearances of Kesar, that would not induce me to believe in the previous origin of the epic; it would 
confirm my belief that there are fundamental differences betwoen the epic and the oral tJes, All the 
oral tales agree on this one point, that Kesar is capricious to the utmost extent. He comes and goes 
without a given reason, and likes nothing better than tessing. 

That the form of the oral Kesar-stories, ss we find them in the different Villages, is not the 
original, ie shown by their conglomerate character. They do not exhibit the labours of an editor 
but tell the same story several times according to different versions, Examples are ; — 

(1) Spring Myth No, IJ, 1-28. The father asks his sons, who would like to ro to the 
country of men, and Dongrub decides to go," Now this story onght there to come 
to an end. However, the same tale continues (compare Additions No. 11; Spring 
Myth No, Il. 36-42; gLing-glu of Phyang No. VII.) that he shall go who loosss 

(2) The full stories of Kesar's birth on the earth (Additions No, 2, 3, 4) ware told 
in the following way: The first MS, relates the birth-story (Additions No, 2), and 
then, without any break or preceding notice, continues with Additions No, %. The 
second MS, wt first tells Additions No. 4, and then continnes with Additions No, 3. 
Thus the child is born twice in the same tale, 

(3) Spring Myth No. VI, and No, VII. are two different versions of the engagement 
story, told one after the other in the same oral tale, 
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Now, if the oral tales (AAa-sgrunge) are- rejwtitions of the Kesar Epic im spite of all this, it 
remains a wonderful fact, that all those stories of wars amd armies, which form the larger portion of 
the epic, are never repented in the oral tales, As will be seen in the Winter Myth, the defeat of the 
giant of the nocth, as wellas that of ihe king of Hor, has nothing to do with armies and battles. The 
killing of both of them is « private aflair of Kesar. Nor do the oral tales ever tell ng mach of human 
subjects of Kesar, The animals occupy a much more prominent place, uA number of animals are 
born together with Kesar (Additions No, 2, 3), and another number of animals Jament over Kegar's 
departure for his journey towards the north (Winter Myth No, I, 39-44), Looking at this passage, it 
+, remarkable, indeed, that ‘aBruguina is the only homan being who mourns on account of Kesar's 
departure. I do not wish to offend anybody, but I must say, that Lam simply unable to understand 
a passage like that without acoeptiny the possibility that it is meant to express the mourning of 
Natore over the departure of the sun. 

1am far from believing that every incident in the Kesar-saga onght to be explained on the 
ground that the whole of it is a Spring and Winter Myth ; and I may bave gone too far in uy firat 
outlines of the Kesar mythology; but I am afraid my eritics are making the samw mistake, if they 
will not even accept the possibility of a Spring and Winter Myth in the Saya. | 

In-this connection it is also of some interest, that san. end moon are. attributes of Kesar's 
beantiful shape, and that according to gLing-glu of Khalatse No. XAVILL Kesar is compared with 
a flower, blooming on all the bigh pnsses, and according to No. XXLX. ‘in the middle of the black 
clouds lightning flashes from the godly king Kesar's sworn,’ 

The Lokapalas. 

There is some likelihood that the gLing-chos of Ladakh hac four deities, corresponiing to the 
Indian Lokepélas, lp to the present [ have met with them only in the marriage ritual (compare 
Song No.1. B 4-7). This is the Hist of them : — 
$$$ 

‘Tibetan. English, Sunskrit (Dhydnibaddbs), | Hecisa; 


















Amoghasiddha .. | North, 
Vajrosattva ,.. + | Ent, 
...| Great price, possessing creatures, Ratnasambhava —.. | South. 
va Eternal light... aef Amitabh Ot West, 


p Do-rje-sema-dp' a ..| Thanderbolt, courageous soul ... 
Rinchen-byungidan 
aNangba-mth'a-ya" 


This list shows that the Tibetan and Indinn names correspond to a great degree. We shall, 
perhaps, be obliged to accept the theory of a mutual influencing between North indin and Ladakh in 
pre-Buddhist times. Dr. Lanfer fof instance identifies dBangpo-rgya-bshin with Indra, 

5 =ch j-yyu-ral-oan, the white lioness With the turquowe 


Also the vame of the glacier, Sengge-dk 
locke (asngge = sikha) may be mentioned, 
What induces me to believe in the originality of the Tibetan names, is the fact that two of 
them, rDo-rje-sems-dp’a and Rinchen-byung-ldan (the pronunciation of the latter ie not 
Jung-lden, but Byung-ldan in Lower Ladakh), contain more meaning in Tibetan than in 
Sanskrit, J only wish to mention this fact, This subject was treated more fully in the Globus, 


Tho Tree of the World. 


We hear of it in Merriage Ritual No. V. Vil, , ¢Ling-gln of Khalatse No.1, Its rools grow 
in Yog-kla, ita top touched Stang-lha; it has six branches. 
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the rain ; sengge-dkarmo-yyuralcan, the glacier ; bya-thyung-dérung-nyima, the gun; byamo- 
dharmo, the moon, With yryan, living in rocks and trovs, T have mut only in the wedding songa 
o Tugmacsg, | | 

It is remarkable that several of these personifications are mentioned together with the represen-~ 
tatives of the animal world, Compare Additions No, 3; Winter Afyth No. I. 39-44. 


"The Pro-Buddhist Origin of the Kesar Saga in Ladakh. 
In my German edition of the Kesar Saga [ tried to make it probable that the Kesar Saga was in 
existence in. Ladakh at the time of the introduction of Buddhism into Ladakh, Dr. Lanfer tells 


if nO more & weapon than that of David, because dogs ure not used here for tending goats, Géats 
and sheep are catied back with the help of stones thrown at them. I myself have seen — stone sxe in 
use, and in side valleys near Lamayurn a stone hatubet, called Lalam, ia still in General use, ao I am 
told. Pottery and iron ware are well known in Ludakh, however, want of wood makes both these 
articles extremely expensive, sod side by wide with pottery and iron ware, stune ware cannot be 


I therefore stick to what I ssid before : that apparently the Kesar Sage was existent in Ladakh 
at the time of the introduction of Buddhism into Ladakh, The lines in Spring Myth No, IIT. 
5 and 12, sangs rgyasia btangbui ri, @ knife io gia Buddha, were Probably inserted at the time, 
when enmity against Baddhiam besame general, The Passage in Winter Afyth No. IIT. 26 ood 
other researches have shown me plainjy, that the passage in Spring Myth No. LL, 5.and 12 can only 
be translated as I did. 

In my German paper I had also meni ‘oned the fast that Kesar is not at sil scrupnlons as regards 
the killing of animal, Dr, Lanfer tells nethat this fact does notin the long Prove the non-Buddhistic 
charscter of the Kesar Saga, becanse animals have been kitted and are still killed all over Tibet, I 
can only repeat what I said some time ago, that although the Ladakhis are very fond of eating meat, it 
4 Very difficult to find persons who are ready to kill animals, Most of the meat eaten by Ladakhia. 
is taken from animals which have*died a natural death, The fact that everybody is simply ewarming 
with lice is due to the fact that nobody wishes to kill these anyiiale, 

[ hope the publication of. tha different gling-giu, the Marringe Ritual, the Winter Myth and 
Prelude tothe Kosar Saga, . will justily my ottempt to draw the outlines of the mythology of the 
gLing-chos, Whether the materiul of the Keanr Saga is originally Ladakhi, or whether it was 
introduced into Ladakh from some other part of Asia," whether the materials contained in the folklore 
of Ladakh are the original, or whether they are berrowed from the opie; all this does not alter the 


i In one of my former papers on the Keaar Saga (Gletus, Vol. LXXVI No. 20) I Sade a mistake in saying that 





the Ladakhi sien Dr. Lanier, starting fron my mistake, Provewia-a long 
the subject in both io the mms, 
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fubt, that in Ladakh this materia] has iaken the shape of a religion, which exercises its influence 
up to the present day. I donot see why I should not write down the outlines of a religion, whose 
influence cannot be denied by all who have lived in Ladakh for some time, 

Gonoral Position of the gLing-chos, 

As has been stated, the Kesar Saga is not only known to Ladakhis, but is recited in a 
great number of countries all over Asis. Until it hus been studied in all of them, it will be 
impossible to decide where is the original home of the Saga, nor by which road it has travelled from 
one country to the other. European folklore and mythology also contains many parallels to the 
Kesar Saga, as has been shown by Schott, Erech, Gruber, Grimm, Jilg and Potanin (according to 
Dr. Lanfer’s critcism). are certain mythological ideas which seem to be existent im « very 
large territory all over the globe, Dr. Lanfer mantions the frequent use of number 9; great power 
of the hero; quick growth of the hero when a boy ; two rocks, knocking against each other; a smith, 
teaching the hero; all of whieh occur in the Kesar Saga, 

Lf future researches should enable us to see the route, which all of these stories have followed in 
their wanderings, the question still remains, why just these stories, which do not appear to ba 
particularly amusing, have travelled all over the earth. I could well imagine that solar mythologies, 
grown, perhaps, cut of animism (and if stones were considered to be animated, why not the son 7), 
may have atisen in different places of the earth, These mythologies may have prepared the road for 
certain mythological tales ; and the relationship of the different mythologies may rest in the fact that 
their originator, the sun, is everywhere the same, 

(To be continued.) 
EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF 1HE XVIllrs CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
BY R. ©, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from Vol. XXX, p. 186.) 
1792, — No. XIV. — 
Fort William, 30 November 1792. Read s Letter from Captain Kyd. 
Captain Eyd, 26th Novr, 
Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to Government, 

Sir— I did myself the pleasure of acquainting you, that Captain Lindsay of the Ship Eagle had 
consented to take my Baggage to the Andamans on his being permitted to carry the Company 
Ophium on freight to Prince of Wales Island, on which account I promised to endeavour to hare the 
right Made a liberal one, The Master Attendant has [ understand adjadged the fair freight of one 
Chest to be Ten Rs, I should hope that it will on this occasion be encreased to twelve which as there 
is bat a small Number of Chests will not much encrease the Expence ; while by this agreement 
the greatest part of my Baggage — and Servants with Six months Grain and Provisions for all my 
Servants, witha great Many Trees and Plasts, will be conveyed — all of which would not occupy leew 





than balf a Pilot Vessel, 
Fort William, I am, etca., 
28th Novr. 1792. (Signed) A, Kyd. 


 SPhe Board agree that it will not bs proper to charge the freight of the Ophium going to Prince 
of Wales Island with the excess pointed out by Captain Kyd, but they think it reasonable that 
Captain Lindsay should be allowed fzeight for his Baggage to the Andamans, and they determina 
that the amoyat payable on this Account shall be 600 Sicca Rupees. 


Ordered That a Treasury Order be ieswed in favor of Captain Lindesy for this Sam, . 
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1703. — No. I. 
Port William, 21st January, 1793. 
Read a Letter from the Chief Engincer, 

My Lord, — Agreeable to the Orders Communicated to Me through your Sab Secretary, 
how do myself the honor to transmit a Copy of the Plan for repairing of his Majesty's Ships 
at Port Cornwallis, and also return the Original. 

I have the honor to be ete. 
Fort William, (Signed) M. Wood, 

19th January, 1793. Chief Engineer. 

Ordered that the Plan above mentioned be deposited with the Copy of it in the Secretgry's 
Office. 


1783. — Mo. II. 
Fort William, 28th January, 1793, 
Capt. Blair. 


The following Letter was received from Captain Blair, on the 25th Instant, upon the 
arrival of the Pilot Vessel, Cornwallis, from the Andamans, ; 


To the Right Honble, Charles Earl Cornwallis EK. G. Govr. General otc. in Council, 

My Lord, — Having written pritty [7 privately] the 3lst Ultimo by the Ranger I have 
little to add at present, but having received a Letter from the Honble. Commodore Cornwallis 
inclosing a Dispateh for your Lordship, I with all expedition forward it by Captain Crawley 
who returns with the Pilot Vessel he brought from Caloutta, 

The Seahorse bas been under water for Some Days, which I have no Doubt will effectually 
destroy the white Ante and all other Vermine. This Vessel I expect will be ready to return to 
Calcutta by the end of this Month when I Shall do myself the honor to address your Lordship 
again, 

The Natives continse inoffensive, the Settlers.in General are healthy and the progress in 
Clearing and Oultivating is a good brain (sic) [? in good train]. 

Port Cornwallis,” Iam with great Respect dca 

January, 1783. (Signed) Archibald Blair, 
1783. — No, III. 
Fort William, Ist February, 1703. 
Captain Blair, 
- Blst Deo. 

The following Letter and its enclosure were received from Captain Blair by the Ranger, 
and circulated for the Perosal of the Members of the Board. 

To the Right Honorable Charles Earl Cornwallis E.G, Governor General &ca in Council, 

My Lord, — Agreeable to your Lordships orders of November 12th, 1792 Iquited Calontta 
in the Union the 4th accompanyed by the Honble. Company’s Snows Juno Cornwalhs and 
Seahorse ; having on board 360 Settlers, a great variety of Stores, and Provision for six months. 
Nothing remarkable occured until the 24th when we were overtaken by a voilent gale from 
the Eastward off Cape Nograis, Attended with cloudy weather and almost incessant rain 

, | 2} [The present Port Coruwallis.} | 
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and a very high and confused sen. This caused a seperation but as I had previonsly instructed 
the Gentlemen in charge of those Vessels; in ease of such accidant to proceed direct for Port 
Cornwallis and given them the situation of the Port with such other directions as appeared 
necessary, 1 thought there was little to be dreaded from that misfortone. 


I arrived at this place with the Union, the 36th of November and found in the harbour, 
the H. C. Snow Benger, and Dispatch Schooner.’ Lieutenant Wales with the Crew of the 
Ranger and a few Laborers, had cleared a considerable space of ground, sufficient to erect Huta 
on for the Major part of the Settlers and store houses for the Provisions and Stores he had 
also made a conveniont ships Watering Place. For these services I distributed amongst. the 
Crew ofthe Ranger 369 rupees, as a gratuity, agreeable to the promise in Lieutenant Wales's 
Instructions, | 


On the Ist of December H. M, Ship Minerva arrived when I delivered your Lordship's 
Dispatches to the Honble. Commodore CornwiT is. At this period about 130 Settlers were 
on shore, lodged in two private Tentacand a large Hat, The evening was gloomy and 
there was a swell in the harbour without any apparent cause, Abont seven in the evening a 
vessel in this opening of the harbour fired a gun and hoisted « light, which was anawered by a 
gun and blue light from the Union; this Vessel I’ have jodged since to have been tha Juno, 
which has not yet made her appearance, In the morning of the 2nd the wind was strong, from 
North East, increasing and with it ® very considerable swell. At Two it blew excessively hard, 
when the Ranger was driven throngh a very high Surf which broke entirely over her in 
4} fathoms; At Three, the Union, after parting one cable, followed the Ranger: and by the 
extreme violence of the wind and sea, with two anchors in the ground and drawing 14 feet was 
driven up the bank into 6[? or]7 feet water, It affords me great satisfaction to inform your 
Lordship, that the Banks which terminate the interior part of this admirable harbour are of a0 soft 
a textare, thet the Vessels have received no damage in their bottoms notwithstanding the exces- 
sive and United force of the wind and sea, The loss in the Union is a fourth Rudder two 
anchors and one cable, the Ranger one anchor, the Leeboard which was also driven on the 
bank a boat. H. M. ship Minerva one anchor, and the Dispatch which drove on a sand bante a 
trivial loss of copper. The wind made great devastation umonyst the trees having torn many 
very large ones np with the roots, and the’ branches from. others which were in more sheltered 
situations. This Hurricane and ita consequences prove that the largest ships may ron into 
this harbour aga place of safety evon in the distressed condition of having neither anchors 
or oablea,. 


On the 10th of December the Ranger was dispatched to Diamond Island by desire of the 
Commodore, to bring Turtle, and the Leeboard accompanyed her to bring some for the Settle- 
ment. H. M. ships Minerva and Dispatch sailed the same day for Old Harbour, and tho Sea- 
horse arrived and what appears extraordinary, this Vessel, though not exceeding the distance of 
160 miles from this place, had only a gentie gale all the 2d being then in company with the 
Oslentta bound to Prince of Wales Island touched here and sailed the 17th when the Viper 
arrived from Old Harbour. Lieutenant Roper mentions that it blew pretty fresh at that 
place the 2nd from 8. W. but not so hard as to have done any damage, It therefore appears 
that the Hurricane which we bed here the 2nd which blew from Northeast to East with 
exchasive Violence, and as it subsided veering to South west bad been confined to a amal) extent, 
not having been felt 60 leagues to westward, nor at the distance of 40 leagues to Southwand. 

The Ranger from having very bad winds and contrary currents, did not arrive until the 
27th she brooght 41 and the Leeboard 24 very fine Tartle; and the Viper was imm edintely 
dispatched for Old Harbour with 34 for the Commodore. 
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The Stores for the Settlement being discharged from the Seahorse her masts ballast and 
Stores helag also taken oat, she shall be sunk inaday or two hence, in such a depth as to be 
intin ly Toder water at fall tide; five or six days in that sitnation will effectually destroy. the 
white Atte and all other Vermin. Being not yet prepared to receive the Provision and Ammuy- 
nition on shore, I am under the necessity of detaining the Cornwallis; butt expect. to have 
the Storehouse finished ® fortnight. hence when no time shall. be lost in dispatching botl 
Vessels to Calcutta. nikaas 

[i gives me concern that there is 80 much reason to have doubts about the safety of the 
Juno; having besides her compliment about 90 Sttlers anda large proportion of the Provi- 
sion for the Settlement, | Impressca with the ides that the Vessel that appeared off this Port the 
evening.of the lst might-have been wrecked in the neighbourhood, I sent thi Leeboard tu 
examine to uorthward and Southward, immediately alter the gale; and cince, the Commodar 
han been so good as to examine the const, between this and Old Harbour, und Lieatenaut Wales 
oll the northward as far ag Cape Negrais. 

Thave the satisfaction to inform. your Lordship that the Scitlera continue healthy, and 
that there is « tolorable progress made in the teilious and laborious worl: of cutting down thr 
trees, and the thick entangled underwood, The clear space extends from the Northwest to the 

Chatham Island and the general breadth about 100 yarda, by 600 long. The 
soil is excellewt and the general surface being planet, it is bettur addapted for cultivation, than 
the Ised:abont Old Harbour. ‘There is reason ts conélude, from ‘the tenacity of the soil, and 
the vicinity of the highest land of the Andamans which attracts the clouds: that this part of 
the Island will be well watered even in the dry sengon, rat 

At present there are several Bills of excellent fresh water in [? and] the Welly are abun- 
dantiy productive, On the north end of Pit Taland, I have also made sone progress in clearing 
With my own People, having a space of about two acres containing « small kitchen and-nuersery 














Garden already pretty well stocked with frait trees from Caleutta and Old Harbour, and 
soveral kinds of vegitables are now appearing from the seed, 

The settlers: are now well accommodited in a donble line of dry comfortble Huls, the 
*uropean Overseers and Artificers are in private’ Tents. There ‘are besides those three Baon- 
glows just. compleated, Smithy a Pottery Kiln; ania hm porary store house foroProvision 
half finished, I am happy to add.that we-have met awit uo: molestation from the: Natives-who 


now and then apy ron the Reefs, but show no inclination towards an intercourse : they do 

hot even interrupt our fishermen who Are 80 successful as to afford a tolorable dnily supply to 

the Buzar of excullent fish; in general sufficient for all the Settlers, . 
Repeated instances of misbehaviour and a growing Spirit of insolence in the Europeans 

belonging to the Pilot’ vessels haa induced me to send Robert Denham seaman as a prisoner to 

Calentta in the Ranger and I beg leave to inclose Captain Crawloy's letter to me on the Bubject, 

This example I hope will bring them to Order, without obliging me to use further weverity, 

Tam with great respect My Lord 


Port Cornwallis, mei," - Lordships thost obedient humble Servant 
December Sist:1792. | (Signed) Archibald Biair. 


| To Archibald Blair, &ea tea &ca. 

Sir, «lhe constant Mutinious disposition of some of the Knropeans belonging to the Honbl.. 
Vompany's Snow Cornwallis, has given me a great Deal of Vexation for this some time past But they 
aré bow come to kuch » length that T feel myself under the necessity of applying to you for masisi~ 
anes, to keep them to their Duty. | ' 
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Robert Denham has this Day behaved so Ill that I request of you to Order him to be taken out 
of the Vessel as an example to the rest. His crime has been creating Riots and Disturbances on 
Hoard absolutely refusing to Obey my Orders or acknowledging my right to Command Him useing 
very impertenent and threatning language to me on the Quarter Deck and Beating one of the People 
lefore my face and in Direct opposition to my ordera, Itie the Man Who During the Passage 
iwhav'd very Ill to one of the Passenger Girls, and Who I had not Complained of He Promis'd 
butter behaviour, 


H. 0. Snow Cornwallis, T am Sir 
Port Cornwallis, Your most Obedient Humble Servant 
27th December 1792. (Signed) C. Crawley. 


Ordered that a Copy of the last Paragraph of Captain Blair's Letter Dated the 31st Ultimo, 
relative to Robert Denham, of the Snow Cornwallis, be sent with a Copy of Captain Crawley's 
Letter to the Master Attendant, and that the latter be instructed to eanse a particular and strict 
enquiry to be made into the Conduct of that Seaman reporting the result to the Board, and the 
Punishment he thinks due to his Conduct, as it shall appear at that examination. 


Captain Crawley having slao generally mentioned the constant mutinous disposition of some of 
the Europeans belonging to the Honble, Company's Snow Cornwallis, the Master Attendant ia to 
desire Captain Crawley to point out the Men to whom he alludes, and an enquiry is to be made into 
their Conduct also, 


The Result must be reported to the Governor-General in Council, and the Master Attendant 
will deliver his Opinion of the degree of Punishment which they appear to him to merit, 

Ordered that Instructions be sent to the Master Attendant and Instructions to the Acting 
Marine Paymaster, that Capt. Crawley’s Allowance as Commander of the Cornwallis is to cease from 
the end of Isat Month. 

Head again the Governor General's Minute containing Propositions agreed to by the Board, 
and recorded on the Proceedings of the 5th of November. 

Agreed that the Appoi tment of Captain Alexander Eyd, of the Corps of Engineers 
to the temporary Command at the Andamans be published in Genoral Orders. 

Agreed that the Chief Engineer be desired to Nominate a Subaltern Officer of the Corps of 
Engineers to accompany Captain Kyd, on dnty, to the New Station. | 

Agreed that the Commander in Chief be requested to order a Detachment of Sepoys to be 
Commanded by a Careful and Intelligent Officer of Infantry who shell assist Captain Kyd in 
making his various Arrangements and take charge of the Settlement in the Event of his temporary 
Absence [rom it. 

The Detachment is to consist for the present of Ove Subsdar, One Jinmmadar, four Havildars, 
four Naicks and Eighty Sepoys for the protection of the Establishment at the Andamans, 

The Commander in Chief Recommends that Lieutenant Edmund Wells may be nominated 
to the Office of Commissary of Stores and Provisions on that Establishment. 

Agreed and Ordered accordingly, and that his Allowance be fixed at Sicca Rupees 250 per 
Mengem. 

Ordered that the Cornwallis Pilot Schooner be discharged from the Pilot Service and appoint- 
el to the Andaman Station and that Directions be sent to the Master Attendant to deliver her over, 
with her Stores, to the Charge of Ideutenant Wales of the Bombay Marine who now Commands 
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Bombay Marine, he being the present Senior Officer of that Vessel, and Ordered that the necessary 
Instructions be sent accordingly to Lieutenants Wales and Thomas by the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, Ordered that the people belonging to the Pilot Service be removed from the Cornwall 
Schooner, and that Lieutenant Wales be Directed to provide » proper Officer and a Crew for that 
Vessel, to have her fitted out for Sea with all Expedition and Compleated with Six Months provi- 
sions end Stores. 
Ordered that Similar Directions be sent to Lieut, Thomas, with Respeot to the Ranger, 


1783. — No, IV. 
Fort William llth Pebraary 1793, 
Capt. Kyd th Feb. 

The following Letter was received on the 9th Instant from Captain Eyd, ssid 
Order was issoed in Compliance with his Request. 

To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — I have to request that you will make Application tothe Governor General in Council in 
my name for an advance of Ten Thousand Sicca Rupees, for the purposes of Making advancer to 
the Sepoys and Artificers now going to the Andamans which Sum to be deducted from the advance 
of Qash, to be farnished for the expence of the Setilement, on my departure. 

I have the honor to be &ca 

Fort Willam 8th February 1793, (Signed) A, Eyd. 

1793. — No. V. 
Fort William 18th February 1793, 
Mioute and Rosolutions of Detail Concerning Captain Eyd's Appointmont 
to the Andamans. 

The Governor General in Council Resaming the sabject of Captain Alexander Kyd's Appoint- 
ment to be Superintendent at the Andamans us recorded on the Consaltations of the Sth of Novem- 
ber 1792 and Ist Instant now passes the following resolution. 


That in lies of a Detachment of the Strength Specified in the Ondera of the 1st Ingtant, the follow- 
ing be fixed, for the present, at the Recommendation of the Commander in Chief, a8 the Strongth 


of the Detachment, of Native Infantry to be Stationed at Port Cornwallis under the Command of 
Lieutenant Edmond Wells, whom his Lonlship lias appointed on that duty, 
] Lisatenaiit Commanding the Detachment. 
1 Sergeant with a Staff Allowance of 20 Rupees per Month. 
1 Subadar, 
1 Jemadar. 
4 Havildars. 
4 Naicks. 
2 Drums. 
40 Sepoys, 


Stall Pe cet oe eee 





ffective ) 1 Sircar | 
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That an allowance of Sonat Rapees 50 per Mensem be made to the Commanding Officer of the 
Detachment for Iron, Steel, Charcoal &ea, 

That the first Supply of Cloathing for the Detachment be furnished by Indent on Lieutenant 
Mouggach from the Surplus Cloathing in Store, and that the Contract price thereof be Credited to 
‘he off reckoning Fund. 

That the future Stoppages for the Detachment be reckoned by the Commanding Officer, who js 
from thence to furnish the Annual Cloathing. 


That full Batts be granted to the Officers and Men, whether European or Native, Composing 
this Detachment. 


The Commander in Chief arquaints Government that he has directed the Asting Secretary to 
the Military Board to signify his Lordships wish to the Members of that Board, that they would pro- 
pose Such an Establishment of Writers and Artificers as may be Deemed necessary for the duties to 
be performed by the Commissary of Stores and Provisions at the Andamans. 


Resolved that, in the present State, of the Settlement, and until some progress bas been made 
to wards a regular Establishment, the Undermentioned Artificers, with the Annexed Rates of Pay be 





allowed, under the direction of the Superintendent, at the public Expence, but that, as Several 
Classes and descriptions of such Artificers will, in time, be enabled to earna Livelihood by laboring 
for individusls, it be made an Article of Instraction to the Superintendant to discharge them from 
the Service of the public whenever he finds it consistent to do so, and that they can Subzist from their 
own Industry. 
Establishment of Artificers &ca. 

1 Head Carpenter... ese ne iat 100 rupees 

3 Carpenters oko ess ren eae TT ‘oo @ 30 Re. 90 

3 Head Soaith 4. 9 ise, saa) eee eee 60 

4 Tisaecscl Works... a Ee on -. @35 Re, lag 

1 Bail Maker yin. ces row wee em ete 40 

Natives, 


1 Head Carpenter... fre Pree hl teas! PY 20 
20 Carpenters... wet ier eee ae a0 
12 Sawyers ete lame gaat ie aka tes - @10 120 

1 Turner ee ‘i = laa 10 

1 Head Smith ... fae a nas ah ai 20 
12 Smiths ss Je ri a? HR vo. @ 10 120 

1 Tinman : . . 10 

. ae = x. 70 
oe 14 

sas a0 

£ : ie 0 

a  @10 60 

. one . . 20 

. oe fewe,  won! 10 150 
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I Mestry Brick Maker Seni esi eave aa ag rupees 
10 Workmen .. oy Wisi cae Poe 100 

6 Potters or Filemakers me cain vel - @s 48 

4 Grammics ..., oney 1)» as cal” US: --. @ 6 24 

10 Gardners deat een r ee 1. @7 70 

B Washermen .., oe ee eee 64 
Fe oes ore Migaees Ce Set re @10 00 

4 Taylors ak ome ses sane ecaae -. @12 48 
ee a ee a @7 21 

1 Shoe Maker .,, *: +3 ane ies “as 12 
2Chucklers .. | _. = isi + @ 6 13 

1 Baker... Selo bag ras vee ~ 12 
re ES Se @a 24 

5 Hand Bhustess... ave eae vs -. @98 47.3 





Laseara, ise 
a firstTindalls 2. ~~ -.. @ 11.8 23 
2 Second Do. ae ae yore a ee @ 98 19 
40 Lascars.. arate ON at ‘ss ane ops OLD 300 


6 Sudars ... ... << eat |, GR 56 
170 Bildars Hs i ae aero mierey 1020 | 
—— 1116 


Rs, $462.8 


Cann nat Ensign Joseph Stokoe, of the Corps of Enginsers be appointed to Accom- 
pany Captain Kyd on duty to the Andamans, and that he be entitled to draw, from the Ist Instant, 
the Allowance of Sices Rupees 240 per Mensem, being the same as that which is granted to Engineer 

Ordered that the Military Auditor General be informed that the following Allowances are to 
be drawn, from the Ist Instant by the Superintendant st the Andamans, the Engineer, and Mr. 
Wood on Medical duty st that Settlement, 


Captain Kyd the Pay and fnll Batta of his Rank, whatever that may be, while employed on the 
Engineer Stokoo the Pay and full Batts of his Rank, Allowance as above mentioned Sises 
Ropees 240 per Mensem, 
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Mr. Wood Surgeon fixed Allowunes Sicca sepina 300 per Mensem. 


Resolved that the Superintendant be authorized to draw Monthly the following Establishment 
of Office, from the lst Instant. 


For 1 European Writer ... sss san wee Sitcom Rupees 150 
1 Native Do, oo at AUN is 

2 Bircera @ 20 each ... or if ee 

250 


Ordered that the necessary Forms of Abstracts and, Bills for; the Datashanenh, for the Miltkary 
officers, and for the Artificers, be furnished by the Military Auditor General. 


Resolved that, in the present State of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis the Accounts shall be 
kept distinct tinder the two Heads of Military and Marine, the first comprebending the pay and 
Allowances of the Commandant and Staff and all Military Officers, the Detachment of the Military, 
and all Artificers, the Expences of all Military Stores farished from the Arsenal, ofall Provisions 
issued at Port Cornwallis to the Military and Artifcers, the Becond Comprising the pay and 
Allowances of the Officers and Crews of the Vessells attached to the Station, the Expence of all 
Naval Stores issued by the Naval Storekeeper in Bengal for their use, and of all Provisions issued at 
Port Cornwallis for the Supply of the Marine, 





Resolved that, in Addition to the Sam of 10,0008icca Rupees already advanced upon Account 
of Captain Kyd, the Superintendant, the Sum of Sicea Rupees 25,000 be issued to him from 
the Treasury to make up the Estimated Amount required for 4 Months to enable him to discharge, 
Monthly, the pay Abstracts and Bills of Monthly Allowances to the Military, and the Monthly pay 
& Wages of the Officers and Crews of the Marine Establishment, the Vouchers for the former 
to be sent round by the Superintendant as Opportunities offer, tothe Pay Master of Garrisons and 
Artillery, who from theée Materials will make out regular Sette of Disbursements, and forward them, 
with the Vouchers, for Audit Debiting himself to “ Cash " for the Amount admitted on the Dis- 
buraements and taking Credit by “Military Charges" for the same. In like manner the vouchers 
for the Officera and Crews of the Marine are to be Sent round to the Marine Psy Master, and 
nnidergo the Audit of the Civil Auditor, who is to furnish A as Kyd with the Forms for drawing 
the Bills and Abstracts for the same. 


Should any Contingent Charges ocear, either in the Military or Marine Branch of the Expen- 
ditare, the Superintendant is to accompany the Vouchers thereof, which must be attested npon 
Honor, with the fullest Explanations of the necessity for incurring the Charges. These Explanations 
are to be laid before the Board, with the Charges themeclves which can only be admitted and passed 
oa the authority of Government. 


Hesolved that, as Specie for some time to come can be of little use to Individoals at Port 
Cornwallis the Superintendant be authorized to grant Bills of Exchange, drawn at par upon 
the Bengal Government at 30 days sight, for any portion of the pay or Allowances of Indivi- 
duals, which they may wish to pay into his Treasury, and to remit to Bengal by that means. 
The Superintendant will be debited for the Amount of Such Remittances on the General Books 
of this Presidency. 
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Resolved that the Commissary of Stores and Provisions at the Andamans be directed to 
Indent upon the Arsenal at Fort William, for the Military Stores Required for the Use of that 
Settlement; the Indenta to be Coantersigned by the Superinten:dant and submitted to the Mili. 
tary Boards in Bengal for.tbheir Sanction, 


The Store Keeper will be furnished by the Secretary to the Military Board with all the 
forme, which regulate the Officers of Ordnance in making their Books and Accounts, and is 
directed to adhere Strictly to them under the control of the Military Board. | 


Resolved that the Provisions required for the Use of the Settlement be indented for, from 
time to time, in the same manner, upon the Garrison Store Keeper, who is not however to pro- 
vide them but by an Order from Government either direct or through the Military Board. 
The Commissary is not to issue any Provisions, except on regular [odents Countersigned by 
the Superintendant ; and he is to keep, Separate, the Indents whichare for the Supply of what 
is to be placed under the Head of Military, and what belongs to the Marine, Branch of the 
Establishment. 


Ordered that regular Returns be made by the Commissary of Provisions, quarterly or 
oftener if opportanities of sending them occur, to the Secretary to the Military Board for their 
Information, of the Balance of Provisions remaining in Storw. 


The Commissary is to be in all respects accountable to the Military Board for his Receipts 
and Isanes of Provisions, in the Same manner as for the Military Stores and to attend tg the 
Same forms in keeping hia Accounta, which are not however to be blended. 

Resolved that no Military or Naval Stores shall be dispatched from Bengal without having 
Undergone the prescribed Survey, nor shall nny Provisions be dispatched for the Use of the 
Settlement at Port Cornwallis, without having undergone the previous Inspection and Survey 
of a Committee of the Military Board. Regular Reports and Surveys are also to be taken and 
made of their Condition apon being landed and Received into Store at that place. 

Besolved that the Accountant General of Bengal shall be fornished Annually, after the 
Close of each Yeara Books, with the following Accounts by the Undermentioned Officerr 
respectively ,— 

By the Military Pay Master General with an Account of the Amount Admitted 
by the Military Auditor General upon the Annual Disbursements of Port 
Cornwallis on Account of Military Charges, Established and Contingent,— 

By the Marine Pay Master with an Account of the Amount Admitted by the Civil 

Auditor, as above for Marine Charges. 

By the Naval Store Keeper with an Account of the Value of all Naval Stores Supplied 

for the Marine Establishment in the Course of the Year, deducting the Value of 
the balances ; and 

By the Secretary to the Military Board with Similar Account of all Military Stores 

| supplied in the Course of the Year, as well as Similar Accounts of all Provisions 

so Supplied, distinguishing, as nearly as may be practicable, the Value of the 

Issues and Expenditures, to and for the Military and Marine Branchea of the 

Resolved that, from these Materials and Sach other as the Accountant General may find 

it necessary to call for, he be directed to state Yearly ag soon as possible after the close of the 
Anouual Books, the whole Expences of the Establishment at Port Cornwallis under the District 
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Heads of Military and Marine, in order that Government and the Honble, Court of Directors 
may be kept Constantly informed of the Chargea of that Establishment, and of the Increase 
and Decrense therein. 


Resolved that Lieutenant EB. H. Colebrooke, Assistant to the Surveyor General, 
be directed to take Charge of that Office, and Authorized to draw the Establishment Annezed 
to it from the present Date. 


Ordered thuta Copy of the above Minute and Resolutions be Recorded in the Military 
Department. 


Ordered that another Copy be sent to Captain Kyd, with Extracts from the Board's pro- 
ceedings on the Sth of November 1792, and Ist Instant relative to his Appointment to the 
temporary Command at the Audamans. 


Ordered that Captain Kyd be informed that the Allowance granted to Mr. Wood, who is 
on daty as Surgeon at the Andamans, not providing for Medicines or Instramenta dca, Such of 
these as my be occasionally wanted at the Andamans are to be obtained, as they have been 
hitherto, by Indents on the Hospital Board. 


1793, — No. V. 
Fort William 18th February, 1702. 
Copy of Captain EKyd's Commission as Superintendent at the Andamans. 


Agreed that the following Commission be granted to Captain Kyd.— The Right Honorable 
Charles Earl Cornwallis Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, Governor Gener! 
and Commander in Chief Petar Speke William Cowper, and Thomas Graham Esquires 
Counaecliors of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and its Dependencies To all to whom 
these Presents shall come and Greeting Know ye that we reposing espécial Trust and Confidence 
in the Fidetity Pradence, and Circumspection of Captain Alexander Kryd, in the Military 
Service of the United Company of Merchanis of England Trading to the East Indies, baye 
Nominated made Constituted, and appointed, and by these Presents do nominate make, Con- 
stitute, and Appoint the said Captain Alexander Eyd, to be Superintendant and Com- 
mandant of the Military Force Garrison, and Settlemont now formed on the Island called 
the Great Andaman and Situated in the Bay of Bengal, likewise those Islands ond Depen- 
denciss known by the Names of the little Andamans, Tho Cocos, The Preparies, Nur- 
candasm, aod the Barren Island, also to superintend and Command all other Islands and 
Places Contiguous thereto, and lying within the Parralells of 10 and 15 Degrees of North 
Latitude and 92 and 95 Degrees of Longitude East from Greenwich, ond all Harbours Towns 
Garrisons, Forts, Fortifications or other Military Works or Posts that now are or may be 
hereafter erected upon the said Islands, to hold them, in the Namo and for the Use of the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, and to keep and Maintain 
the same against all Enemies or Intruders whomsoever, He is Nominated, made, constituted, 
and appointed, by these Presents, to Control and Command all Officers and Soldiers, belonging 
to the Military and Marine Establishments of the said United Company, all Europeans and 
Native Artificers, Labourers and Servants of every Diseription in the Pay or Employ of the 
said Company, and all Settlers, and Persons who now are, or hereafter may be, permitted to 
reside at, or be in any Manner attached or belonging to the Settlement and Tie encies 
aforesaid and’ they andeach of all and every such Discription or Discriptions of Persons ace 
and ia hereby required and directed to obey all legal Orders issued by the anid Captain 
Alexander Kyd, And, in general, he is todo and Perforin all and every anch Acts and things 
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as appertain tothe Daoties of his Office and Station as Commandan | E 7 
<r Settlement and Talands, in Conform ity to the Instructions that have Be or Rina n* 
ae Governor Genera] in Council of Port William aforesaid Given under Our Hands, and 
Pee wal of the ssid United East India Company in Fort William this Eighteenth day of 
riary:in the thirty third Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the third, by the 
Grace of God of Great Britain, France and Ireland King Defender of the Faith and podoeth 
and in the Year of our Lord One thousand Seven hundred and Ninety three, he 7 
Cornwallis. | 
Signed Peter Spoke. 
William Oowpor. 
= a - in the Secretary's Office By Order of the Right Honorable the Governor Genoa- 
(To be continued, } 
NOTES ANI QUERIES. 
KAPING — KEPING — Et PONG. 3 This statement affords a table of weights for 
In Vol, XXVIL p. 223 f, I have given a | Jenkscylon in 1669-79, taking the visa (viece) at 
number of quotations on the Malsy coin and | '## Most persistent valac of 3} lbs., as follows: — 




























across some more information on the same and 4 puttas large l yi 
kindred words. 15 vice l ee 
S oupine 1 baharre of 420 Ibs, 


In the MS. work, Asia, efe., by 'T. B., 1669-79, 
ooours, fol, 132, the following passage : — 


1868-78.—“Thoy [at Janselone) have noo 


A century later Stevens, Guide to Kast India 
. Trade, Y776, p. 127, gives the following tables: 








Sort of coyned monies here, save what is made of Jonckceylone Tovops. 
tinne w‘!" is melted into Small lumps, and passe 3 Punchorfs' 1 Poot | 9'Pingas' 1 Porn 
very currant provided they be of their just weight &:Poote 1¥: o ag 
allowed by Statute: and are aa followeth: Ona , 4 | 4 Putas 1 Vies 
Small lumpe or Putte valueth here 3" Eng. One AD Min 1 Capin/10 Vises 1 Oapin 
great Putta is 2) Small ones Val: 744 penny | 8 Capins 1B ‘ ak 
En‘, w is theire Currant moneys and noe SMAPAIA SeAheshore see nce Po 


Other, but if wee bringe Silver or Gold massy or 
Ooyned, the rich men will trucke w'" us for tinne 
and give Some advance 10 or 15 p! Cent upon y* 
moneys. When wee shall have a considerable 
wee weigh w'> Seales or Stylyard 62 pound w! and 
é: and melt it in a Steele panne for y* Purpose, 
and runne it into a mold of wood or clay: and 
that is an Exact Gupine: § of w? are one 
baharre weight (of Janselone) or 420: English | 
poond weight. Inany considerable quantitie of 
Baharre or ace many Cupines, when a Small 
great or Small putteas: 4 great puttas make o 
Vieoe 10 Small ones is a Vieoe.” 

| Apparenily some form of pichis, tho Malay onsh ; 
f. Bamperfs for Songp'ts in Btevons, Guide, p, 127, and — 
ante, Vol. EEVIL p.7. Maxwell, Maloy Manual, 1883, | 


In 1618, Milburn, Commerce, Vol. II, p. 291, 
trepors:— “They [at Junkceylon] have certain 
pieces of tin, shaped like the under half of a 
cone, called poot, which are used on the itland os 
also their weights," His table is os follows :-— 

4 Poots 1 Visa 
10 Vises = Capi 
§ Capins 1 Bahar of 476 ibs. 

In 1885 Kelly's Cambist, Vol. I. pp. 108 f,, 191 
copies this information, but makes the bohar of 
Junkeeylon 485 lbs. and that of Tocopa 476 Ibs, 

So far then we have the history of the putta 
and cupine of T. B's account of Junckseylon. 
p. 183, bas peyuru aa the lowest of “the silver coins 


uaed in weighing gold “ 
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The arity Gas are patah, a fragment, and 


kdping. But his statement that the patah of tin 
was worth 3d. sterling was probably not meant 
to apply to wholesale purchases, as that would 
make the tin to be worth 60 Spanish dollars the 
bahar, which we find from fol. 134 he did not 
pay for it: — “What elae wee bringe hither are 
— of 8: he wer aor trucke for tinne, att 


y; rate of 28 dollars Pi baharre ready moneys | 


and 40 upon trnoke for our Goods." Taking the 
Spanish dollar (yal of 8) at 5s, T. B paidin 
cash at the rate of 1}d, for the patah, and of 2d, 
in goods, for wholesale purchasca, one presumes. 
But Milburn says, loc, cil., that the tin in bis day 


sold at Junkseylon at “from 12 to 16 Spanish | 


dolls per pecul,”” Now 3 picul make 1 bahar: 
therefore at $6 dollara the bahar the price was 23d 
the pafah, and at 48 dollars it was 3d. thé patah, 
which supports T. B. in his statement. 

It is worth noting bere also that at 3d. the 
patah the value of the vies of tin works out to 
2s. 6d., the then approzimate value of the Siamese 
tickal, the standard of value in Siam, of which 
Junkeeylon formed a part. Tt was this value 


that most likely settled the value of the patoh for 


retail payments. 

In 1887 Wilson, Documents of the Burmese War, 
aoya, Appz., p. 6], “the ticaland tin piece were 
the currency of Tavai and Mergni, but the former 
bas been superseded by the rupee. The rates for 
the rupee and pice’ may be expected to vary, but 


the following was in use at the date of our au | sea re eT is 


rities (1826) :— 
12 small pice make 1 large one or kebean 
40 kebean 1 Madras Ruppe 
44 do. 1 BSicca Rupee 
B8 do. } Spanish dollar” 


‘This works out the value of the kebean of tin 
to be 17 tothe penny, Eebean no doubt repre- 


sents some form of keping or kAping, but here 


refers to the kapong ns distinct from the keping. 
Thus from the following extract from Kelly's 
Cambisi, Vol. Il. p. 48: — 
Fort Malborough in Sumatra. 
Gold and silver weighta. 
30 Coondees [(fondarf] make 1 Koping 
8 Erpings 1 Ringit (Bp. 
dollar] 
Moco Moca amd Ft. Marlborough. 
4 Koopangs or Soocoo* make 1 Mas [mace] 
+ Mas 1 Pauh 
“? Seems to represent the word pichis and no doebt 
represents the palad; it may aleo be o misprint for 
* pies,” 





The scale in all the cases is probably meant to 
out of the relation by weight and ralue to each 


| other of the several metals used for measuring 


ballion.* 


Under date 1689, Mandelslo, Trarels, E. T., 
p- 107 £, has rather a difficult reference to Malay 
weights in somewhat similar terms; —“A drug 
they call Baroyboura [edible birds’ neste, sarung- 
burung]. These are only Swallow-nesta, which 
they find on the Rocks by the 5Sea-eide, and are 
of such esteem in China, that they eell them 


for three or four Crowma the pound. There are 


two sorts of them, the white which are in much 


request and are sold for siz, seven or eight 


Campans the China Catti; bot the grey are 
not #o dear and are not worth three or four 
Campanas the Catti, which amounts to not above 
eleven Bolsa, ora Mamide of Cambaya . . 


|The Portugueze heretofore bought there Tat 


Patani) fifteen or sixteen horned Beasta in 
year, and carried them te Malacca, paying « 
Campan a head for the export.” 


Now, taking the /b. Av. to be three quarters of 
a China caffy, then at 3 Crowns the Jb., the catty 
would be worth £1; at 4 Crowns the [b. it would 
be worth 26s. #d. Then it follows from the state. 
ments that the campan was worth from 3s. 4d. to 
45. 9d, at the rate of 6 to the catty, or 2s. 6d to 
Se. 7d.at 8 to the caffy. This rate is something 
Bice tbs prohaliig seh, te st Che presses, Gey <5 the 


bought up for the Chinese at Rangoon for their 


weight im silver: &. «, at Re. per fld, or any at 


£2 the Ib. Av. and £2 6». 8d. the cally. Whereas 


the mext statement that Mandelalo makes, riz, 


that 3 to 4 compans are equal to 11 sols or mamide 
is impossible; because the makmddi varied from 
Sd. to 44d, which was mo doubt the value of 11 
sols (rows) aleo. This makes the campon about as 
penny or leas. 

Now, on Kelly's statement the keping would be 
the eighth of a Spanish dollar, or say 7jd., and the 
ktipong would run about 40 to the dollar, i. «., 
aboot jd. each. Mandelelo evidently meant 


the kQpong by his “campan,” and probably 


mized up with it some local form of the kAping, 
from what he had heard or read that the bipong 
was worth. These considerations confirm the 
opinion that Wilson's kebean also refers in 
some confused way tothe kipong as a measure 


. of value. 


R. 0. Temps. 





4 For an examination of Malay bullion weight see | 
ante, Vol, TIVII. pp. O7 fF. 
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LETTERS FROM PORTUGUESE CAPTIVES IN CANTON, 
WRITTEN IN 1534 AND 1536. 
BY DONALD FERGUSON. 
(Concluded from p. 33.) 

[f. 124] Copy of another letter that the samo Christovée Vieyra wrote from China.” 

Sir"! — Looking constantly at your letter," I am much relieved of my infirmity. With the 
Strength that your honorgives me I am moved to take ihe opportunity to write, Sir, in brief: the 
reading will not take long, repeating, Sir, in. this city, in which, Sir, 1 say, were you but in 
Tudia, 40 thatthe governor would send Eytor da Sylvaira® with the fleet that goes cach year to 
the Strait,™ conveying therein three thousand men and carrying Malabarsin order with them to 
terrify the people when they sce theso Malabars. With the help of the Portuguese they would 
go on until they conquered half the country of China, if there were there enough people to 
maintain so great a city and so many towns, so weak o people are they, and they have no kind 
of defence, . | 











Into this river of this city can enter only ships of two hundred tons, and every galleon 
however great, by reason of their drawing little water. The whole of this river, Sir, is muddy 
and is entirely free from rocks, so that even if it be left dry it does not matter; because the 
river is very high the city would remain dominated under these ships, When the sew is on the 
flow they can put planks from the galleons and ships tothe land by which the people can go 
out. By this river sre placed the houses of the suburb, having a protection in order that the 
watermay not overflow all, which protection is of stone filled in with earth of the height of a 
man or half man, and in places none, In all parts there are very fine ways paved with fine 
stone, which stone would serve at present for fortresses. Fire shonld be pat, Sir, to the ond 
of this suburb, whereby it wonld go burning all along the river, su a3 to leave all clear for the 
artillery to play, and because if it were not put [f. l24v] therothe Chinese would shoot with 
arrows, As they would have the protection of the houses, it wonld be neccasary to put fire to 
them that all might be clear without any house remaining. 


Withal, Sir, jet it: bo well observed that the principal Innding-place ix in the middleof this 
suburb, where isa house of the mandarins when they'are going anywhore they go there to 
disembark. and embark; at which house there is o reception of such. The which house 
is enclosed around by a wall made of earth rising to the height of a remese#d,“ where in this, 
place could assemble a number of men with an order to destroy the houses all around in order 
to leave a place for the fortress to be made, in onder to place artillery there, making loopholes 
in these walls, in order to place. therein great bombards, until the completion of the fortress 
that must be erected in that place. With the fortress standing over against the river on the 
ope side and the gate of the city on the other, making a very strong and fine breastwork, which 
would go on approaching the gate of the city, so that the city would be entirely dominated, 





bad This heading, added by the copyist apparently, is, like that prefized to the first lotter, erroncons, this second 
ed eA do to discover to whom this letter is addressed ; but, from what the writer says further on 
the addressee would appear to have been the commander of a ship sent to the Gulf of Tongking to try and open up 
communications with the Portuguene prisoners in Canton, (CY, Introd.) 

i T have no information regarding thie letter, nor when or how it was dispatched, 

tt ‘The writer was evidently not aware that Hoitor da Silveira had been killed in February 1891,in the storming 
of the island of Both, — ono of the darkest pages in the bistory of Portuguese India. (See Whiteway's Rise of Port, 
uae miprmad ae rie ahs deb, Heitor da Silveirs had qa wadlded sercral exprlitions to the Ruu Sea, 

The yamen of the hoppo, doubtless, the site of which ia n€% bocapiel hy a Homan Catholic oathedml (See 

Mid, King, 1. p 168.) | 

= pe hat fangm. of reameage, javelin — 1) primes or spans, 
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because all is ground flat as the palm of one's band, with artillery at one end and at the 
other, Thewhich breastwork must be in the manuer of the bridge giving passage to a rivulet 
that runs between the wall and the suburb; and in order to enter the city there is a very fine 
stone bridge; and the breastwork would have to be joined to this bridge. This breastwork 
would go towards this gate and lead from the bridge, and would have to be the means of access 
to the fortress itself, where the governor must reside. 


As soon, Sir, as the disembarkation shall have taken place at this spot, observe well that 
itis near the gate of the city. Ifthe city do not surrender, three camellos must be placed 
there, and the gates, which are two, must be destroyed. Both of them consist of two, one is 
front of the other. These gates, Sir, are overlaid with copper, As soon as they enter they 
must make their way to the house of the poch?gy, which is the principal house that there is in 
this city, and is the house where is the king's revenue, where will be foand mach silver, more 
than can be reckoned, and also mach gold and merchandise. This house is the chief of this 
province ; for in this house from morning [f. 125] until night there is nothing done but weigh- 
ing the silver of the rents that come from all the officers; in which house must be placed two 
or three hundred men witha captain to remain stationed in the city until the fortress shall 
have been built. And likewise a fortress will have tobe made within the city where is a small 
mount? with some churches. It has in itself stone for making the fortress; which fortress 
imust be situated above the wall that goes towards the north, which is the main land, with o 
tower of four stories all full of artillery which can fire towards the north and west and east, and 
also towards the city. All points will thus, %e defended by this fortress, and the city placed and 
‘restrained under this fortress; in which fortress, Sir, should bo stationed a hundred men ; the 
city will then become so strong that not a bird will be able to descend that will have an oppor- 
tunity of escaping. The which handred men, Sir, should be changed every three or four 
months. They should go, Sir, with the feet that they may make a profit. 


It will also, Sir, be needful to go and seize a factory that is called the Conchefaa,™ whence 
will escape a thousand prisoners, at least if the mandarina do not kill them through fear lest 
they rise in the city and kill the mandarins also in consequence. It is also full of silver, which 
is moreover collected in dues for the king and the fines of the prisoners whichareon a large 
scale, mach silver ; which property, Sir, that shall be in this factory, shall be removed from this 
to the house of the pochigy, where must be those men to erect in the meanwhile the fortress, Let 
them collect there all that has been taken; and in like manner they shall we to two other factories 
of the king, which also have much silver of thedues that are exacted; the which two factories are 
called by name Nayhay and Pénhaom.™ And if this property is found, al! shall go to the 
poehégy, who will have to guard it there until all is settled. Let them be advised that in case 
they should find no silver, and should find within those houses, which are large, any man, he 
Shall be questioned regarding it, as it may be buried in some place so that it may not be found ; 
becanse in those cities that are attucked [f. 125] by robbers they dq this, that is, bury it, and 
leave os a blind four or five thousand taels, in order that the robbers may not go searching 
every where and happen to find it. 


And inquiry should also, Sir, be made for the rice godowns, which are seven or eight houses 
where are statiohed three petty mandarins like receivers of customs,” the which houses have 
in them millions upon millions of picula of rice under the management of the mandarins and also 
other people, the which rice if they could sell it to the people of the country, they would make 
more than forty thousand taels of silver thereby. For which purpose, Sir, there shonld be 
placed thirty men with a captain, and they should remain guarding this rice until the city and 
affairs shall have settled down, without any of tlt rice being tonched, which if it should happen, 
Sir, there would be no remedy. At present if rice and provisions did not come in from withont 
" The peak of Tuehsiu, near the five-storied tower refe bore, © Kwangohe = ; 
fd cool evidently represent Nanhai and Jana prcg dag ion eG in wee Feet: oaserers. |, 
™ The orig. haa“ aller," which, Sr, Lopes suggests, is a contraction for alimosarijes, 
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tle whole population of the city would die of famine. Then, Sir, it would be necessary to open 
up this store of rice and sell this rive to the people that are in the city, and, even if it should be 
worth w good deal, somewhat cheap, on account of the people's not being able now to buy it 
ubywhere ; becagse of all the populace the most, Sir, that live in this city are all craftsmen and 
wcrchants and people who all live to carry ou trade. For the people, Sir, who are rich and have 
lands live in the villages where they have their lands, and lands here are worth their weight in 
mouey. This is the reason why the people would die of honger if rice did not come from 
without for sale: becansge this city coald not sustain itself for three days without the people's 
dying, because the pupulation is large, | 





Let them observe well. 


And also, Sir, some of this rice should be given to the masons and carpenters and smiths 
and workmen that shall be engaged on the fortresses, giving them oach day three faname®™ aj 
their wage, which is twelve reals a day, and they will be content; because here the mandarins 
give them for their services two fanaims, and ifthey do not work givethem floggings in atrice.“ 
Wherefore, Sirs, these workmen would be well paid without taking or spending a single ceitil™ 
(f. 126) of our lord the king's. With this rice alone a hundred fortresses could be built in this 
country ; as every mandarin’s house has stone, supports for the stories of towers, and as much 
ag one would wish of anything, so many would not be necessary, 


Aud ulso, Sir, orders mast at once be given to quickly close up with stone aud lime all the 
yates that lead to the north, and also those on the west and cast, leaving in this city only this. 
gute which the people shall use, which mast be connected with the fortress; and the captain- 
major should retarn tu the place where he disembarked, with. all the people except the three 
liundred men who shall remain in the city in the house of the pochigy, It is a great affair, and 
wll shut in by the fortress; and the keys of the city should be given at night to this captain 
who shall meauwhile remain there while the fortresses are being built ; and in the morning they 
should be given to him who shall have charge of guarding that gate and shutting it; and at 
night they should watch and beat the drums as is the usual custom,™ 


Aud also, Sir, arrangements muat be made with the people of the country, to distribute 
them and appoint aman as head of that same country, The tallacd® of the wall would watch 
the people that lived in those streets, because such is his custom and style. They should also 
be given drums, which they would get at the houses of these mandarins, In the mc ning 
they would come to give their report, as is the custom, to that captain who would be in that 
house; that “such a part is safe"; then uthers would come, and say “ such a part is safe,” 
and they would give the keys to open the gate. It would also, Sir, be necessary to leave nodis- 
turbed the style of the country with regard to going on the knees to the captains and also 
to every other person who has any charge, as auch is the custom of the country and it must pot 
fall intu abeyance. The people are bad, and so as a consequence they must be flogged if they 
ure not prompt at that which they are ordered to do: otherwise it will be a trouble to endure 
these people; for the mandarins do nothing else from morning to night, and kill them, and 
yet cota nothing with then. 





= rr = 


" The contrastion /dy in the orig, titist, | think, stand for fondvs, It occurs aguin near tho ond of the letter 

* The orig. has “como palhag,” tit, "like straws.” In Portagasse " ¢ [uns das polkas" ineans “ in the twinki- 
ing of an oye, ium frice;" apd that seems to be the writer's meaning bere. 

A celp worth | of a real, 

“C7. Gaapar do Croz in Purchase, Pily, 1, p. 173; Mondom (Hak, Soo. 04,), I. p. 6. ) 

© Ifa Chingso word is teally intended to be ropreseated here, the last ayllabie, as I have said in Introd,, maxt 
ataod for ding,“ a watchof the night.” 
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If it should happen, Sir, that they should place there some boats and should 
(f. 1267] shoot from them, let them go out and capture them, for any force would be able to 
captore them. When they saw that they came out for that purpose they would not wait, 
because their arms would not allow them to await the attack of the Portugoese. The swords 
are after the fashion of ours, some three spans in length, of plain iron, without any point. For 
armour they wear quilted 4ajos and a helmet on their head made of tin. They shoot arrows, 
and that not very well. This is their manner of warfare; and these, Sir, are those who are 
pressed for this. For the common people do not know how to do this; they simply shat the 
doors, and do not trouble any further, and bury what silver they have, for they have no 
household articles, only an old table and a chair: everything else of silver they bury, 


And this, Sir, is not the case with the common people: they have nothing in the way of 
eword or arrow ; only when any rising takes place the people shut the gates, and everyone gets 
inside his house; and whoever is most capable, him they obey. In fine, Sir, these people, by 
means of whom the mandarins maintain the country, are of this fashion, which description I 
have given in brief, Every man who is taken prisoner is condemned to death ; but when he 
bas been four or five years in the prison there come other mandarins, and if the prisoner has 
silver for a bribe they write respecting him to the king, and the great mandaring free him from 
that penalty that rests upon him, and sentence him to banishment in perpetuity ; and the sons™ 
aré likewise liable to this banishment. It is comparable, Sir, to the men who in Portugal are 
banished to tho islands. To the man who is like the hangman these men give each month a 
Piowl of rice to eat in his house with his wife. And so of other doings,” if they recur, they 
make exiles of these men likewise. These men of this city they banish to another province, and 
those of other provinces they banish to this. In this province there are distributed thronghout 
the cities, towns and villages, and employed in guarding the gates and prisons and going along 
the rivera, in order that they may not rise [f, 127] im tho cities, thirteen to fourteen thousand 
men. In this city there are constantly some three thousand men guarding the gates of the city 
with captains. As to which, there is not n Malabar that could not fight with forty of these 
men and kill them all, because they are just like women: they have no stomach; simply outcries,™ 
It is with these people that the mandarins maintain this country, which is a world in itself. 


Wherefore ag soon aa the Aeet should make sail to come to thia city there is not a man- 
darin that would await in the city the fleet in the river: the mandaring would certainly hurry 
out by the gates; of this there is no doubt that it would beso. In the middle of this river 
is a church of the Chinese which stands on theoutskirtain the middle of the city™ (it is about as 
big as the fortress of Calequa), which hns already been made into a fortress, only they are to 
erect the wail and construct towers for it, the which should form a strong fortress with towers 
or bastions ; ® wherefore with thia fortress standing there with twenty or thirty men the river 
would be blocked and everything cut off, because from there the artillery would be able to 
dominate all sides, both towards the city and towards the river upwards and downwards.! 
This is the reason why artillery must be brought from India, so that it will be possible to do 
great things against any people whatsoever, — 

When the people in the city have settled down, then, in a short time, after not more than 
two to four days have passed, they should take paraor, and dispose themselves in foiste if they 


* ‘The orig. has" for," which I take to stand for filhos, 

* The orig. has " ftot,"” which should represent feifos ; but the senes is not very clear. 

= Cf, Fe. Ricel's opinion of the Chinese, as quoted in Introd, to Hak, Soo. od. of Mondoga, p, laxviii, Conta 
saya (X., KX. iv.Ji".. - the greater Part of tho heathens of India fight as much with their tongues aa with their 
bands" (Ses alo quotations in Hobson-Joluon, a. ev. ' Cuctya, Cucuyada,') 

* This must, I think, refer to the rock on whioh, in later times, was erected the Hai Chu (Sen Poarl) Fort or 
Dot Set Tt is referred to abore by Christorio Vieyra (f, 122y), Sco uleo Gaspar da Crus in Parches, Pilg, 
Ill. p 

M6 Ses sketch of fort in Nienhof. 

1 Canton city was bombarded by the British from Duteh Folly Fort in 1354-87. 
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shonld be available, and go up the river, at the same time taking a quantity of artillery, and 
go burning as many paracs and junka and other things as they find in the way of towns and 
villages, causing great destruction and leaving nothing in existence, in order to put terror into. 
the people; so that, even if the great mandarins came from above with some men, they would find 
no bost, nor would they find any food for the people [f.127v] to eat. How much more do 
I believe that no one would or could descend ; because if the robbers are left there they would 
be bound to rise throughout the country, and to go plundering and killing everybody when 
they knew that this city was taken, They might also come to take refuge here; and the 
eountry woold be put in such a turmoil that there would be a general alarm, so that the people 
would be certain at once to rise throughout the province, and there is not a mandarin that they 
would not kill, Wherefore let war be waged cruelly wherever they are able, Since the king 
of China is bound to lose these three provinces, it will be necessary to make an agreement. with 
his captains. It will be impossible to obtain sustenance, or to maintain the country, or to 
carry on the government, or to pay tares to the king; because it will not be possible to sow 
or to carry on trade: wherefore, an agreemetit having been made, it will turn out greatly to the 
profit of our lord the king that the king of China should give him a ship laden with silver every 
year, in order that the whole fifteen provinces may not be imbroiled, or lest he be removed ; and 
ao trade will be carried on as before. 





And moreover, Sir, by the island of Viniaga the road goes direct to four or five cities of 
this province and many towns and villages half o league in extent with much population ; the 
which cities are Inrge and contain rich people and much silk, and all iron and tin come from 
there. And thus, Sir, it isa great trade that the king carries on with this, Sir, who obtains 
from it a large revenue. The which cities are situated along the coast with the sea beating on 
them; and these cities would give as much revenue as the king has in the country to our lord 
the king, and would also be obedient so as not to be destroyed and that the population ma: 
not see themselves ruined. And they must not consent to their being governed by a man- 
darin of the country, but only that they make choice as to who shall be their captains, content 
to give the halfof the revenues toour lord the king, For there is not [f. 128] « city that 
would not give forty or fifty thousand -oruzador each year. Ido not speak of towns; but the 
towns would have todo likewise, and would give according to the revenue twenty thonsand 
and thirty thousand cruzados in tribute, and they would give a shipload of silver to onr lord 
the king withont the spending in this country of a ceftil of our lord the king's; only they shonld 
take it to India to defray the expenses and freights of the ships for Portugal. 


These. cities —one can go to them in all seasons, — as well in winter as in summer, it is 
all one ; because all must be fine galleys and foists and vessels — everything that is rowed ; and 
all go along the rivera and amongst islands, as the Chinese here navigate all the year round, 
both in one direction and in the other. And the province of this Cantio and that of Foquem 
are divided there by one of these cities that is called Coicheufu.? Then in the province of 
Foquem there is a city that is called Camcheu itis a fine and large city: It stands on the 
sea, and is rich in silk and tafetas, and in camphor and mach salt, and is of grent traffic, and has 
in ita great number of junks, which can come and go im all seasons. These go from this city 
in all seasons, and take from fifteen to twenty days by this route from the island. This is a 
beantiful route, having many towns and villages. There is also another arm of thie sea between 
this land of Cantio by which they go and likewise a good route. Regarding all these matters 
it will be neodful to question the Chinese. And there are many other rivers by which they go 
to other places, | 





1 Chiuchse-fa. * Changehau (Chicebeo or Chincbew), See Intred, 
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Also, Sir, on that coast of that Céljay* where you now are® there are three cities, which 
arecalled by the names of, the one Loycheu, the other Lencheu, and the other Quancheu :* 
they are there situated further in, becanse the arm of the sea that runs between the islands of 
Aynio [f. 128v] washes these cities, and around are many towns and villages ; and they are 
large cities with many revenues, and they also have some seed-pearl, The which perforce would 
have to submit to the power of our lord the king, and mandarins of the king cannot be allowed, 
only if it should be that an agreement be made as to what his captains should do, by which 
perforce they should give three thirds of the revenue to our lord the king and one third to the 
king of China, in order that these cities and towns, all of which will be easy of capture, should 
not be burnt or destroyed. This could be done by five or six hundred men. with thirty or forty 
sail, all foists, with artillery for waging war. 


For in this city that is called Quancheufu there are great mountain ranges,’ and in these 
mountain rapges are collected a large number of robbers," who have twice attacked this city 
and plundered it completely. The which robbers, when they learnt of the taking of this city, 
would be certain to come down and attack it now that it had no one to govern it (for the man- 
darins would undoubtedly flee); and in towns and villages also they woukd assuredly rob and 
kill. Until their own captains make provision for this these people would not refrain from 
coming to beg for help from the captain-major, asking also for Portuguese to go and govern 
that country, that it may not be destroyed by the robbera ; because the people have no means 
uf defence ; only most of the people would join in bands to plonder, because the greater part 
of them are a fickle people, restless, all engaged in trade, a vain crew. As, Sir, there are rich 
people there, so also there are people that cannot get enough to eat: this is the reason why all 
are thieves, 

Wherefore, Sir, aa soon as this city shall have been made strong by fort{i. 129 ]reases in 
those places that are needful, and there shall have come from India troops to all these cities 
that are near the sea and on the rivers, there should be built im each city a strong fortress 
where should be placed o captain with fifty mento govern the land and collect the revenues 
for our lord the king, with the people of the country also, The which Portuguese who shall 
be there must take charge of all, and are all certain to be rich, whieh will be the case by the 
custom of the country. These Chinese are sure to be faithfal when, Sir, they shall have become 
reconciled to the Portuguese; and also in the towns as well fortresses must be built, and there 
must be constant intercurrence of boata going and coming. The more the people and the 
greater the profit, ao much the more one must go on getting. 

At first, Sir, let fire and sword be carried amongst them vigoronsly, for #0 the enemy will 
require from the first; and as soon as the captain-major shall come to enter the river let 
this place that ia called Manto be destroyed, where are stationed captains of war with some 
two thousand men of those that have been baniwhed. Because of its being the frontier, and 
because foreigners come there for trade, there are stationed there some jonks : let al! be taken 
and burnt, and that place be all consumed by fire, so that the people who are there may have 
no chance. And so coming up along the coast there is a village of people which the boats must 
be ordered to burn, and the good paracs must be captured, and if there should be janks let them 
be burnt, not burning the parzos which will be useful for going up the rivers. And so coming 
farther forward where there is an island that is called Ayniicha,’ they will cet fishermen 





‘ T cannot identify this place, which, judging from the towns mentioned below, should be im the Gulf of Tong- 
* Bee [otrod. 
" These three names are onaily identifinbls as those of Loichau an:l 
chau in Hainan, (€/, Christovto Vieyra's letter supra, f. 119v.) 
* The Li-ma-ling ridge. (See Mid. King. 1. p. 175.) 
® Asunghoy. (See stpre, f. 11 Gy.) 


Lieschau in south Kwangtuog and Kiung- 
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who know the entrance to the bar; the which island is populated and has on it many 
junks. The boats [f. 129r] and foists must go and burn the junks if they have not fled ; and 
there are also many parca: they must not destroy these paraos, whioh at first will be very 
necessary, aa every one of these parace can carry three dergos! and five or six Portuguese men, 
not counting rowers, All this, Sir, should be destroyed, in order that all ms y be made clear, 
#0 that the ships that remain at the bar may find all safe, and the boats will be able to come 
and go every time that shall be needfal, Without fear of any harm's being done to them from 
any direction they will be able to come and go. Noting, Sir, that all has been well considered 
and no mistake can be made in anything : as in these terms and by Christoyio Vieyra haa been 
set forth, let everything, Sir, be well looked at, not departing from what is said here. Let all 
be destroyed, and let not these enemies romain to cause trouble, 


From this province, Sir, when fortresses and everything else have been settled, they should 
go to Foquem, which is a province by itself, and in of importance in the matter of silk and 
merchandise that is carried on in it; the whole year through they come and go, and all the 
cities and towna sre near the sea, When there bas been formed a fice of galleys and foista to 
the number of forty or more, in which might go six or seven hundred men, they should make 
a demonstration there, by which they would make all tributary to our lord the king, all these 
cities and towns, and take away every year as tribute » shipload of silver: they can do no less. 
In order that the land may not be destroyed and lost the revenues most by agreement be 
divided in half with onr lord the king, As this people has no means of defence, when they 
hear a bombard roar they are sure to go and place themselves on the mounts and see what the 
Portuguese intend todo. lt may be seen how great wealth there is without its having to be 
fetched, nor would it be exhausted -: they could simply carry it [f. 130] openly to Portugal. 
Another India would be won, and of as great profit; and in time mach more #0, A more people 
would spring up; and thus they would go on gaining more and would subjugate more ; and go 
all the Portuguese would become very rich, which the country permits of, Moreover they must 
go to this Foquem by the side of the island where they carry on trade, where there are cities 
and towns and villages and hamlets belonging to this city and province and also to Foqnem. 
With this fleet all intercourse is carried on, both from this Cantio to the land and also that of 
Foqué. The whole, Sir, with one stroke of the sword they may make tributary at once, and 
there must be cansed great destroctions in the burning of junks, which this Foqui possesses to 
the number of millions," and also by sending bombards into the cities from the prows of the 
galleys and foista. Even if they come to beg for merey, do not let them grant it to them, Siz, 
at first, so that they may know what they can ilo and the power of our lord the king in the 
country, in order that the fll tribute may come in, without their refusing atany time what 
their captains order, For this they mast have nequaintance with what they can do to them. 


Moreover, Sir, in the sea off this Foqnem are the Lequeos,'? who every year sell merchant- 
dise at Patane and Soyso and in the time of the king of Malaca used to go to Malaca. The 
are many islands, and where the king is, isa very large island ; and it cannot, Sir, be less, 
gold and copper and iron and many articles of merchandise that there sre in Malwca and 
Patane : for they bring and have damasks and much silk and porcelains. From this province 
of Foquem to reach the first islands takes three days of sea, These Leqnese come every 
day to carry on trade with this country of Foqu?, and from Foquem they go secretly 
(f. 130] thither to carry on trade. In which place in time they may come to carry on trade 
With them, aod they come hither to carry on trade; and there would be seen, Sir, business 
being transacted in this city from all parts, — from Pacé and Patane; and by means of the 











A chort eamnon 1 | . the Chinéss saying quoted by Gaspar da Crus (Purchas, Pily. TIT. p. 178). 
“ The Liukia islanders, Fi lceshca es eehletan the talcceiacn here girec, in almost idevtieal words, ) 
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wood of Syam there will be formed bere anotherC.- a India, because this country has great 
want of this wood of Sya, which st presentis worth muchher.. Other arti ‘es of merchandise 
can be dispensed with, but not this wood." , 


Let these letters, Sir, be chown to the captains-major; let them not be kept secret, Sir; for if 
Jorge Alvarez" had shown the letters that he took to Dom Estevao,” and they had known about us, 
I am confident that we should not have remained here in this prison either dead or alive. Within two 
years either the governor would have sent, or from Malaca something would have been ordered by 
méags of which we should nave been resewed from here; because much service will be done to our lord 
the king in secking for every means to deliver us, Sir, from here. Therefore, Sir, I trast that your 
honor, when these are delivered, will not wait for orders from Portugal from our lord the king to come 
to this country, but that your honor will settle it with the governor in India, For, however great the 
wishes that the king of th's country has, our lord the king is not in error as to his having these 
wishes ; only we are astonished that no force has come against this country for so many years back: we 
do not know the reason. So, Sir, inone way or another, with six chips, as willbe seen by other letters, 
all can be accomplished, Sir, while engaged in our release. et soy | 

In one way or another, by whichever, Sir, they ehall come, as goon a8 they ehall arrive at that port 
let the juribassos at once prepare letters regarding us; let them not order, Sir, to kill; asking for us 
very boldly, because they have come for that purpose ; [{. 131] and that as there was reason fora great 
foree to come go it had arrived in that port to ask for us very insistently. Because these mandarix 
are afraid of us, Sir, that we know the country, that is the reason why they do not release us and 
keep us in this prison, it being the strongest that there is in this city. ho 

[ am not able, Sir, to write more fully becanse my hand is painful with wonnds that keep opening, 
and because of its not being further necessary, since Christovao Vieyra does not fail to describe 
everything else, . 

Done in this prison of the Anchi!? in the tenth moon and on such a day of October." Praying 
our Lord to guard you and to carry you in safety wherever your honor desires. | 

| The servant of your honor, 
VAsCO CALVO. 

This man, whom your bonor should take as'guide, is ‘8 réspectable tan. ‘He was a man that 
had property, and was a long time a prisoner, but freed himself and was banished, and took an opportu- 
nity of going to Malaca, He is, Sir, » man worthy of honor's being done to him, and he is a capable 
man as regards this country. Let there be given him, Sir, sustenance in Malaca, and to the juri- 
basso what are necessary. | 

Sir, — This province of Cantio will have under its rule ina cirenit of two hundred lesgues 
well built cities and towns and villages. The whole ts built on the fist ground, placed beside rivers, 








M4 "The India House in Lisbon, 

1¢ ‘The orig. has thrice “ ple“ (bread) for pao, ‘The wood referred to is that known under the rames of talambak, 
agila, engle-wood, liga-aloes, vtc, (See Yule's Holvon-Jobsom, «ve. Calambac’ and * Eaglo-wood.') The Chinese 
used the wood for incense in their temples. (See Mendom, Hak. Soc. ed., 1. p. [8, who copies verbally from Gaspar 
da Crus. In the translation of the latter in Parchas, however, at p. 196, the word aguilila of the original has been 
wrongly rendered “ civet.") ‘ 

18 See Introd, regarding this man. | 

1 D, Estevio da Gams, who, as mentioned in the Introdurtion, snoceeded to the captaincy of Malacea on the 
death of his brother Panto in 1894. Ho left Malacca for India at the beginning of 1599, and became governor of India 
in 1540. ‘The writer's reference to letters sent by Jorge Alvarcs is purzling: apparently he was ignorant of the fact 
that this man had died at Tamio in 1521. 

1 This apparently represents Chinese ngancha (ez"); sine it wae in the prieon of this official that the writers of 
these letiera were confined. (See Christovio Vieyra's statement mupra, f. 1084.) 

Mf The year ia not given; but itwas probably 1536, as the letter was finished in November 1556, 





{t. 13iy) It will have under its rale a cironit of one hundred and sixty leagues, Jt isa very fine 





accord with these things that are here about to be written down. 

I, Sir, hare the book” of all fifteen provinces, — how many cities each Province has, and 
towns and other places,—all written at large, and the manners and customs that prevail in the 
whole. country, and the government thereof, a6 of all else, and the cities, how they are situated, and 
other places, and also the profits f our lord the king. Being® « man, Sir, given to study, I know 
how to read and write the letters of the country ; for I am sick, and I see the Ohineso and learn the 


This page of drawing,” Sir, is the province of Cantao, all of which shows the rivers, the cities, 
which are ten,? all given by name at the foot of this page, and a city that ia called Aynéo.™ which 
when one comes to this port lies on the left hand. The whole is islands, 88, Sir, you will see there. 
on the which islands is « populous city and three cheos™ that are under the city, and ten towns, each 


Because, Sir, there are fifteen™ lange cities and very large towns it is a rich affair with lange 
revenues and with palm-groves and arecas, By reason of these arecas and palm-groves itis the best 
thing that there isin the country of China. Whore ‘also they fish for pearls: in no other part is 
there any, but only on these [f. 182] islands, The which islands, Sir, border on the south side on the 
Kingdom of Cauchim ; and from this land'of Cantip to go thither there is an arm of the sea, which 
with « fir wind may be crossed in one day, and with an adverse wind in « day and » half. 

Wherefore, Sir, when a fortress has been built in this city, these cities will immediately rise, and 
the majority of the people will take to robbing and killing one and another, because there will be no one 
who governs them nor whom they bave to obey, because the mandarins will either be killed or will flee, 

These islands and cities, Sir, have no means of help; and when « fortress has been built in the 
Principal city, with five hundred men stationed therein, and with mach boatage to scour the arm of the 
sea with other five huudred mon, they will become submissive to obey our lord the king ; because from 
the methed of raising the revenues that they are accustomed to pay to the king, gteat riches on a 
large scale will be derived from these cities and these islands when the country has been settled, for 

You must know, Sir, that it was more difficult to take Goa than it will be to take these cities 
and subject them, by reason of the people’s being very weak tos large extent, and they have no 
loyalty towards king nor fatheror mother; they go only with bim who can do most. Which thing 
so good isin consequence waiting to be taken possession of, There is also great plenty of ginger : 
this province has much ginger very good, and cinnamon which is not very fine, ) 





9 Galeotto Pereira says (Hakluyt, IL, If. p, 68) that there wore cight cities in PUkion and sevea in Kwangtang : 
Boe. ad. p. 23) makes the numbers thirty-three and thirty-seven, 

™ What happened to this book, it is impossible to may. | 

The orig. has “ gata," which I take te bea copyiat's error for estands. 


Bee footnote mpra, _™ The ieland of Hainan seems to be masse, 
yo big ta district, (Cf Barros, Dee. IIL, Il, vii.) The three chass in question hare 


™ Cy. Christovio Vieyra's letter supra. 
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With which, Sir, I leave this subject of this Aynio, [f. 132v] and return to this city of Cantao, 
which is the capital of this province: that is to say, here reside the chief mandarins, all the acts of 
justice are dispatched here, and the revenues, Consequently it iss fine and populous city, and iso 
thing very suitable for the force of our lord the king to periorm bold deeds therein, It is of the 
fashion of the city of Lisbon; and a galleon that entered this city would make it surrender, because 
it would place the city under its power, ani not aman would appear when the artillery fired : oot a 
man would appear, neither any that governed the people nor any of lower rank in the city. 


A fleet having come with three thousand men, they should boild a fortress in the city, holding 
it for our lord the king; the which fortress they should make where Christovio Vieyra writes, with 
a breastwork going towards the gate of the city, of three or four stories, which would dominate half 
the city, Within the city they should build o fortress on a moontwhere are some churches of the 
Chinese, The which fortress should be of the fashion of that of Calecu; it should control the wall 
that goes towards the north by a large tower that would play on that side, and the city would be 
entirely subjugated. In which place there are stone, wood ani tiles enongh to build two fortresses with 
the masons of the country, and servants like the sands on the sea-shore, There should be stationed 
in this fortress up to one hundred men, and the keys of the city must be given at night to the captain 
of this fortress; the gates that lead to the north and east and west shonld be closed, and the entrance 
should be on the aide towards the river. ! 


There must also be appointed porters, — at each gate a Portuguese and fifty men of the country 
who shall have charge of the gate, These people have a wage: every day two fanams ehould be paid 
to them, which will be according to the custom of the country. They will have to know who enters 
the city, and what be comes to do, and they must come for the keys in the morning to the fortress 

Above this city where two rivers are formed. must be built s fortress made with high walls with 
much artillery and with two hundred [f, 183] men and boats; so that if any people should say that 
they would get to them by the river? they may have no way by which they can come to this city. 
For, Sir, it is more difficult to sustain Goa than it would be to sustain this province; and besides our 
lord the king’s having great riches all the rest of the people will be rich, because the country affords 
room for all, by reason of the many offices that there have to be in the country. 

Wherefore, Sir, at first it will be needful to have come of these large paraos of the country, which 
are sufficient for that purpose; and they must scour as many rivers as there are there, and born as 
many boats as they shall find, and janks. If at present this were burnt and destroyed they would die 
of hunger, because they would have no means by which food could reach them ; and if they bad any 
way they would not dare to go by it, for the reason that there are robbers everywhere, In the whole 
world there will not be found a country of such wealth and so easy to bring under power as this, and 
not much power either; and if the power were great, how much more wealth would be obtained. 


At first, Sir, they mmst be severely punished with artillery ; for epeaking of it now they put their 
finger in their mouth amazed at euch a powerful thing, by reason of being a people that have no 
stomach, and from the time they are born until they die they take nothing in their hand but a knife 
without a point to cut their food, saving, Sir, the people that act as soldiers, who are employed in 
guarding with those captains the ports and rivers from robbers, and that they may not build jarge 
junks, #0 that the people may not rise and become robbers; becanse they live in great subjection, as 
Christovio Vieyra relates in these letters, in which, Sir, he has given a full account, 

Wherefore, Sir, there will be created in this city another Cass da India, nothing being brought 
from ‘Portugal, but there being taken hence a shipload of silver and gold for the purchase in India 
of cargoes for. the ships for, Portugal and for expenditure in India, There would go hence copper, 





————— Eee NE 








F ‘The orig. in here not quite intelligible, 
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[f. 1337] saltpetro, lead, alum, tow, cables, all iron work, nails, pitch: all these things are in such abun- 
dance, that it is astonishing.™ Here conld be built avery fleet that would bo required in India, _ 
galleys, galleons, ships. There is much wood, carpenters of the country as plentiful as vermin, and also 
smiths, masons, tilers, and other workmen in amazing numbers: not a Portuguese need put his hand 
to stone or wood in the building of fortresses, ; Ls = 
factory of riches here, When the: country has settled down they should fix the Pepper at fifteen or 
sixteen taels, and no one must trade in it but only oor lord the king, And also, Sir, they should take. 
all the articles of merchandise’ from: Syio, stuch as wood, ‘and give them other articles ; because the 
factory must be full of merchandise of the country art also the merchandise of those parts, A great 
amount of riches will be made; and it will not be necessary for the men of arms to trade in these goods, 
because tbe country is so large and of such great profits thot if there. were a Lundred thousand men 
all would have a post, and by the custom of the country all these: carry with them very large bribes 
and gifts, | Ss 
From here, Sir, they would proceed to the province of Foquem, the which province has eight cities 
and seventy towns and. villages of three thousand inhabitants.) 1 speak of only an affair of walls, If 
they go there with a southerly wind they can returm when they wish, because there is always the 
monsoon, and they can enter the rivers, Wherefore, Sir, there should be onlered from here the ¢aptain. 
major with thirty sail, namely galleys, fuints, and every rowing boat, and any galleon ; and as tribute 
from these cities, towns and villages they wonkl take gallerys laden with riches. With six bundred 
menial this could be done, | 


Because, Sir, every city would pay Ly agreement forty to fifty [f. 134] thousand taels of silver, 
the towns twenty to thirty thonsand tues, and they would take away gooils and bring merchandise. 
They woukl pay this tribute in return for their not destroying the country and that the people may 
hot rise throughout the province killing the mandarins and plnndering the factories of the king which 
are all full uf silver, For every city basa factory anid a chief wandarin and other three who govern 
and have charge of justice; every town has afactory, It isa good thing this province ; and if they 
ran along the const with a southerly wind with pilots of the country they would soon come to the 
province of Chaqueam, which has eleven cities and eighty towns? [tis a Very rich province with 
many and large revenues; it has much silver and mach silk, With six or seven hundred men they 
would bring away the fleet laden with silver, all tribute. a 


Of this coast of Foquem, Sir, lie the islands of the Loqueoa three days’ journey [rom Foquem, 
They are many, and are rich in much gold and copper aml iron, They come every day to carry 
on trade in this country of Foqnem, These people in the time of the king of Malaca used to go to 
Malaca to carry on trade, and now they goto Patane, These islands of the Lequeos are a good thing 
and also a big affair, ‘They lie in the sen three days" journey from this Foquem. There is much gold 
and many articles of merchandise, and they come every day to carry on trade in this country, They 
were accustomed to go to Malaca in the time of the king of that country ; now they go to Patane to 
carry on trade. They also use wnuch pepper, | 

Martim Affonso de Mello, Sir, came rightly ordered to make peace and deliver us and build a 
fortress in such a place. They gave bad information to our lord the king, that all would be settled, 
because he brought an ambassador and came for the one that was here? Jt was the misfortune of 
many that so great disorder should be caused as took place in thus sending two chips with young men, 
~ © Of, Diogo Calvo's lotter givan in Introd. [se | 

™ The orig. reads apparently “ canda,” which seems tobe an error for banda. 

™ Hore again the orig, has " plo " for pau, 

" Cf. footnote mpra, Mendora (Hak. Boo, od, p, 23) eredite Fikien with 83 cities and 99 towns. 

™ Gasper da Croz (chap, 4) eredits Chebkiang with fourteen cities; while scoording to Mendoss (Hak. Soc. od, 
p: #4) this province contained 56 cities and 5 townm, 

™ Tam pot sure that [ have cormectly rendered the original, which is somewhat obscure, 
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who should never hare come [f. 134y] on any account, By reason of which, Sir, each ship fired on its 
own account, when such a large number of junks came in disarray and proceeded to attack the ship of 
Divgy Ge Mello wiherat te Reing on Shee 2 cinghe Nomliord ek ere Sane Cee ee 
ite sheath, saying in mockery that they should arm themeslves against the Rimis. Pedro Homer 
came to the help of Diogo de Mello, ‘snil-swonnedeit Snclkte' Kitasele delle the cube eieosh Bing: 





bombard shot, The janks, Sir, were high, and they hurled showers of stones upon them, and killed | 


Pedro Homem and Diogo de Mello in the ships, and other men; and the rest of the people they 
brought to this prison, afflicted as God knows. They remained thus for a year, at times beaten by 
this jailor who has charge of these prisons. The mandarins expected that other Portuguese would 
come; bat when the monsoon passed they took them to be put to death, inflicting shameful ponish- 
ments on them. 


The whole world, Sir, would not be enongh to captare one of ourships, how much more two, if they 
showed them their teeth, My brother, Sir, remained in this port three months beset, having also to 
feed more than ten or twelve men, without their being able to gain an entrance to him, because he 
showed them his teeth; and be went away, as, Sir, you know there, his people remaining’ captives in 
this city andiim any. possession more than ten thousand taels. The whole was taken from me, where- 
by God saved me by reason of this property. 


Wherefore, Sir, if the governor should allow this province to remain thus in so great prosperity 
without having any determination regarding the coming hither, there might well be ordered from 
Malaca and from Pag five sail well armed and with merchandise to ask for us, there being made at 
the same time proposals after the tenor of. those set forth im the letters of Christovio Vieyra, and there 
must be written three letters to the geuy, the pachengy and the anchegy, and to the aitao,™ that 
ali sinpeimneooenthane aot sa seine ore eee ig ee mae 
who have been twenty?’ years [f, 195] in this country without either the king's or the mandaris 
patebing them; and that char aco-eua-oieg te est aces edt te Wg SU ede 
course, As soon as they arrive they must send for these mandarins that guard the port, and say that 
they have brought merchandise if they wish to trade in it, and will pay their dues as they did at first ; 
and if they wish to come to this city they must destroy it entirely with artillery and set fire to them, 
that they may enter the houses.on the river and those of wood both in the city and outside, without 
there being anyone to prevent it. There is no one there that will await the assault of the Firingis. 

Always asking for os in all the letters that are written, and let it be the first matter, lest they 


strangle us, for they have great fear of our giving information of the country; because if they should 
cease for a little to ask for us they would st once strangle ns, as they are afraid of us, 


If it should happen, Sir, that it seem well to send an ambassador, taking no notice of what has 
happened in the country, the governor should recompense him. The mandarins would reveive him 
with « present of camlete and velvets and large sails for equipping brigantines, They have deer and 
rabbite Soe pre beat what are ee including no birds in the present, because they do not care 


Let this, Sir, be observed if snk bali onl Se ihe saat toi eur end this King 








aud all the time carry on trade so long as the ambassador is going and coming, These letters are _ 


written in duplicate, so that if the one set is lost the others will remain. 


; = = eae 

M Turks. (See Hobvon-Jobecn, #, 7.‘ Room.") 8 Sige Christoriio Vieym’s letter awpra. ftp. 

™ Theorg. baa “osteo,” svi eclaar totale oyenaleteebi furans * A slight exaggeration, 

™ The orig. has “ seg@*,” which may be an error for sey4o — segundo. The whole paragraph, however, is very 
confused. 

™ The Portuguese were accestomed to send falcons and other birds as presents to the Aalatic princes, To China, 
with rts wealth of bird-life, euch gifts would uatarally be out of place, 

“Tf both sete reached the hands of the Rortuguese authorities it is strange that neither is gow forthooming. 
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[f. 135%] The eustom of the country is for them to call their country the country of God, and 
every other people outside the country they call savages who know neither God nor country, and 
that every ambassador that comes to their country comes to yield obedience to the son of God 4! and 
other absardities, Sir, that would take a long time'to read. _I, Bir, a8 I have said, am much afftictedt4? 
in body with twingesand pains; and Iam not afforded the opportunity of writing with one of our pens, 
bat with « Chinese pen, not being able to write.« more detailed letter. »Christoviio Vieyra has. written 
with one of our pens, because he is in good health, | ? 

Done-within this city-of Canto in the infernal* prisons thetentl day of November in the year 
1956. » Commending you ¢o our Lord to carry you from this China, as your honors wish, 

While, Sir, these were being written I was constantly on the watch lest some Chinaman should 
come and find us wziting ; for we are on our guard, Sir, even.against our servants, because they are 
inclined more to the Chinese than to us, | 3 

With all the letters, Sir, that come to. be written, there are se many letters, that no more space 
is spent on this, as you have much more, Sir, that is written, than man can ask for.44 

Let all the letters large and-small be preserved without any being torn or lost of those that shall 
go for that purpose. 

Vasco CALVO. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF COLONEL ‘COLIN MACKENZIE’S PANDIT 
OF HIS ROUTE FROM CALCUTTA TO GAYA IN 1890. 


Corowe. Cours Mackenzie, whose antiquarian labours and researches in the Madras Presidency 
in the early years of the 19th century are so well known, was transferred to Bengal in 1819 as 
Surveyor-General, and took with him his Pandit, a Jnina of Southern India, In 182this Pandit 
performed « pilgrimage to Gayl and Piiréwandtha, and kept a Journal of his route which waa, partly 
1823. As this work is nowrrare, and the notices of the Jaina monuments, written eighty years ago, 
by a member ef the eect are of considerable interest, it may not be out of place to reproduce it entire, 
with the omission only of some of the translator's footnotes, which are hardly required now-a-days. 


J. Boroues, 
November 23rd, 1820, — On the 12th day of my departure from Caleutta, in which time I had 


travelled by computation abore 70 kos, I arrived at Madhuvanam,! a place of great sanctity in the 
estimation of the Jaina sect, ‘It is said that in former times this place was called Madhora vanam, 
‘the elegant grove,’ where varions kinds of fruit and flower trees were preserred, South of 
Madhu vanam is a lofty hill, called Sumedhaparvattam, upon which are sculptured-about twenty 
tmpressions of the feet of the Jaina Tirthakaras, or divine sages of the Jainas, who obtained Moksham 
or salvation upon this hill, In consequence, great numbers of Jainas used to come to this hill, from 
distant countries, and paid their worship at the shrines of their saints, = 

In theeourse of time the hill was overgrown with wood, and the residences of the Tirthakaras 
being no longer distinguishable, the pilgrimage was discontinued — at last «Jain king, named Srenike 
“! Tien tas’, Bon of Heaven," is one of tho titles commonly applied to and used by the emperor of Chinn, The 
term “ Celestial Empire commonly applied to China by westerne is derived from tien chau, “heavenly dynasty,” 
( See Mid, King, I. p. 5; Mondosa, Hak, Soo. ed. p, 75.) get 








“? The orig. has“ cibado,” which seema to bean error for erieado, | ; , 

“ The Chineso prisons are still called “hella” (Gee Mid, King, I. p. S14; Mor., Eng-Chin, Dist, ». . 
er) | = 

*“* Tam dogbtful of the gorrectness of this rendering. | ; 


} Between Pachit and Pilagenj.—T. 
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which he Seas twenty eculptured feet, Tn ihe cenite-c! the hill also be built & Jintlayan, or 
Jain temple, with the image of Paravandthn Tirthakara: on tho north of the hill, near the foot, 
he erected two other. Jindlayame, one dedicated to Chandraprabhs Tirthakara and another to 
Parsvandths Tirthakara ; and finally he constructed » Dharmakala, or Chanltri, closa to the 
temples, for the accommodation of travellers. Srepika ruled at Bajagiri, and during his reign, 
the hill Samedba-Parvate attracted an immense number of Jain pilgrims, 

After the race of Bregika, Maharaja hed roled for some time, the Banddhas? inereased 
and took possession of the country, and obstructed the Jain travellers, Their fall was:succeeded by a 
state of anarchy, in which the petty chiefs of the country. compelled the pilgrims to pay a heavy voll. 
When the principal temple was destroyed by the Bauddhas, the image of Parsvandth was carried 
off my 4 Zamindir, who kept it in his house, and subsequently showed it to the pilgrims at a fixed 
rate, This practice still continues. When the Jains assemble in considerable number, and the 
sum demanded is paid in money or goods, the imagr is sent abroad.to the place where the travellars 
halt, and set wp under a guard for the worship of the Jainas who have vollected: the image being 
erected is worshipped by the people, and various offerings are presented of greater or less value — the 
whole of which is appropriated by the Aamindér ;.and when the ceremony is concluded, the image is 
restored to his charge. 

There are two-seetsof the Jaina religion, one called Digambara, the other Swetambara: the 
images of the Digambaras are plain and naked, but those of the Swetambaras are richly orna- 
mented. 

In the year of the Vikrama-fikam 1825 (A, D. 1769) there was a rich werchant of the Bwe- 
tambara sect ut the city of Murshidabad, and going to Madhuvanam, he perceived that the fect 
of the Tirthakaras or gods, upon the hill of Sumedha Parvattam were nearly obliterated: having 
nv family, he applied bis wealth to the service of religion, and he renewed the Padawms or feet, in 
an elegant style, building over each a. small. manfopam or shrine, with four pillars ; and a #ikhara 
or peak. On the centre of the hill he builta Jindlayam or Jain temple, where he placed the 24 
images of the Jain Tirthakaras, The temple was surmounted by four pinacles, and enclosed by a 
wall ; and since that period, Jagat Seth and other Swetambaras of Makhsudabad, have contributed 
to maintain a Gauda Brahman at Midhuvanam, to perform the. ceremonials of their faith ; and a 
Naubat-kiitna, or band of drums and trumpets, to sound twice a day at the hours of yorshin. Tn 
like manner the Digambara Jainas, who were at Murshbidabad, entered into a subseription, and 
erected another temple of their own, close to the temple of the Swetambaras, in which they placed 
about 100 small nurble images of the Digambara gods, with the estulilishment of the Nowdet anid a 
priest of their own caste to attend and perform the proper rites ; they built nlao a Dharmagéila or 
Chaultri, for the -nse of travellers. — The said Digambarag established another temple upon the hill of 
Sumedha Parvattam, in whieh they. placed 39 marble images of the Jinas; among them, three are 
very large. On the north ofthe hill isan anfinished temple. Tt le dnid that in the year's: 8. 1686 
(A. D, 1762) & priest of the Jainas nawed Eoloapus Loekshmi SenAchirya arrivel at this 
plave, and built a Garbhitlayam, or inner partof the temple, in which he established an image of 
Parsvanaths ; but his funds failing, be determined to revisit his home, to collect a supply ; he 
accordingly went to his country, but dying there, the work remains unfinished. 

There are two divisions of the sect of Digambaraa: one is called Vibpanthi, and the other 
Therapanthi** The pilgrims of the Vidépaoht! sect worship with flowers and fruits, and offer 
different kinds of sweetments; but those of the Theripanth] division present no flowers nor fruits. 
They offer sacred rice called alshata, sandal, cloves, nutmeg, dates, mace, ploms, almonds, dry 
cocoanuts, and Eweetmeats, efe. These things they place before the images, after which, standing 
before the temple, they leap and dance to their own songs, the naubutthdna resounding all the time, 
and passages of their ancred volames being read by a priest, bic omar ea ect 


thease, however, the writer intends evestly the Maha mmadace,—T, 
a ey. ant Awte, Vol, VIL p, 28, 
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offerings, they tia a cloth over their mouths, ao as not to allow the- breath to 
is the same in most respects for the Digambaras and Swetdmbaras. ? 

Half way up the hill of Sumedhs Parvatam is a pond, called Stt#kund, on the bank of which 
ig a small temple, with a stone ball that is called Sitd-md@; all travellers, as they ass, worship this 
woddess with chandanamor red powder, and offer [raits, sweetmeats, betel and areka nuts ; they 
then bathe in the poal, and thence proceed to the opper part of the hill to visit the feet of the Tir- 
thakeras. From Siti-kaod flows a spring, which forms a sinall stream that passes by the east side 
of the Jain temples. The Digambaras ave erected 'a bridge-orer it to their temple, On Sumedha- 
POFvat grow numerous teak trees of: great size; the thicket is tenanted by several kinds of animals, 
wild hogs, beara, tigers, and poreupines: but it is said that the hensts of prey never appear to any 
travellers, the latter being protected’ by the Jains gods.’ The breadth of the Bill is three Gaus; it 


i 


tukes three days for travellers to go round the hill: tHe pilgrims usually halt some time at Madbu- 
vane, | 


The Zamindir of this place lives in a mud fort at the Village called Pilaganj, three koa from 
Midbuvanam; he isof the race of the sun and Rajput caste ; his name is. Suprasiih ; one of his 
cousing, Mattasifh, resides at the village of Kutdrasi, five kos east of Madhuvanam ; another cousin 
named Prithvisiih, lives at the village called Jaraya; and anothers female cousin called. Dagamanj 
Rint, lives at o village called Mavagarh, southward of Madhuvanam si: kos; she has no husband 
nor children, the other three have families, Of the money received fromthe pilgrims, half goes to the 
chief at Pilaganj, and the other half is divided equally amongst his three cousins.4 

The most numerous resort of pilgrims is in the month of Mich, or January,.st the full moon 
when the Vasanta Yittra is held at Madhivanan: Jain Sanyasié or pilgrims, who come in the 
month of Ashidha or June, remain for four months according to the Niefray, : 

The names of the twenty Padume or feet of the Jaina.gods, which are placed on- the hill. of 
Sumedha-parvatam, are the following :—(1) Ajita Tirthakaca Padam : (2). Sambhava ; (3) Abhinan- 
dana; (4) Sumsti; (5) Padmaprabha; (6) Supiréva; (7) Chandraprabha ; (8) Pushpadants ; 
(9) Sitala ; (10) Sreydthds ; (11) Vimala ; (12) Anante ; (13) Dharma ; (14) Santi. (15) Kunthn - 
(15) Ara; (17) Malli; (18) Munisuvrata ; (19) Nemi; and (20) Péréwandth Tirthakara Padam. 

The people of the place call it Parswantth Eshetram, and give the name Sekharajaya to the 
with. swords and muskets, The inhabitants of the neighbouring villages bring firewood; grass, milk, 
Tice, ghi, pepper, efa.,. and a number of dholis to carry old people, women and children up the bill. 
Along with the travellers, who ascend the hill; proceed a number of beggars, blowing their bankas or 
horns, round instramenta made of brass ; to these mendicants the pilgrims, when they perform their 
worship, give alms, 

It should have been mentioned that, at the beginning of the ascent, is 9 small shrine with two 
images- where worship is first paid ; andsthat wlittle way higher np is w Swetambara temple dedicated 
to the Kshetrapala or guardian of the place. From the 24th January to Ist February, | 
passed my time with some Jain travellers who had come fram Dehli to the pilgrimage of Midbuvanam. 
They came with 20 camels, 40 hackaries, 15 horses, and with 50 peons, Most of the above was 
gathered from an old pilgrim of the party of this Swetdmbara caste, who wne-well acquainted with the 


February 2nd. — T had resided at Palaganj, a-village abeut three koo from, Madh uvanam unti! 
this date, in order to, observe what was going forward there with more attention. On this day 
I departed, and proceeded through the jangal of Jharkhand to Vaidyenath, which I-reached on the 
fourth day, it being about 20 kos from Madhovanam, | 





"ITs he the division sem to bave been Palgunj Saanse, Jerayé 3} aznas, Naveparh 2, tnd Katards? os 
Pl g ia bree Vol VIII. p.101, See Note at the cad of this paper, — J, B, aanee, 
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Taidyanath is alzoa holy place. In the centre of the village is the temple of Vaidyanath 

Swami,‘ with a Praldram or wall round it, in front of which is.another temple of the goddess 
Parvati. (Qn the tops of these two temples are erected the Sitdarame or spires on which are placed 
gold or gilt vases. When 1 arrived there was performed the ceremony of Sivaritri, « festival 
of Siva, when white turbans.are bound over the gold vases of the temples. Daring that ceremony 
thousands of travellers bring carboys, containing water from the Gadga river, procured at Ganhgautri, 
Haridwar, Prayaga, Uttarabahini, and Gangdsdgar. With this they make the od/ishekam 
or aspersion of the god, the Vaidyanith Liagam, and worship him with sandal: and flowers, efc. 
Any person who brings the water from each of these five places, and presents them for. three years to 
the god Vaidyanath Swaml, will undoubtedly obtain his desires. It is suid that the pilgrims 
bring every year one lakh of carboys and present them, North of the temple of Vailyandih Swim 
isa temple called Sité Ramsswamt, in which are placed five images called Bhérata, Satrughna, 
Rama, Lakahmana, ani Sita. On the north of this is the templo of the goddess Chand! or 
KAli, where sheep and goats are offered in sacrifice. On the south side of the temple of Vanlyanath 
Swimt, is the temple of Bhairava Lala in which is on image: all the travellers as they pase 
vxelaim “Bhim Vaidyanath’ or ‘ Bbairavalalj!.’ This last resembles a Bauddha image, sitting in 
the postare called Pudmdernam. The statue is of the height of 4 cubits, and wears a yogapatia 
(Yojaaparita) ot cloth bound across the breast, ‘The people say that this image is the thazdnchi ot 
treasurer of the god Vaeidyandth-Swimi. On the north of the village is o large tank. 

February 10th, — Artived at Bhagalpur, having leit Vaidyangth on the 7th. 

Bhagslpur is a large town, where the Collector and Judge reside. In the city isa Jain temple 
in which is placed Padam, or the sculptured feet of the god Vasuptjye Tirthakara, who obtained 
moksham or salvation, at this place, It is said that this temple was established formerly .by the king 
Srenika Mah@raja, and in front of thst temple stood two pillars or turretet built with chundm and 
wricks, of the height of two cocoanut trees, It is said that about four centuries ago there was a 
merchant, named Manikya Chand, of the Jaina sect, who dwelt at this city: he built four pillars 
of the same size at this place, and ‘laid a, terrace’upon them, standing upon which every morning 
after he rose he could see the hill of Sumedha-parvat, and so.visit the temples of that sacred place. 
Of the four pillars two have disappeared entirely. The other two ate still in good condition, in front 
af the feet of Wasuptiya Tirthakars. At the bottom of the pillar on the left-hand is ® oi! or 
hole, into which it seems 4 man can pass - the Jain pilgrims, after worshipping the sculptured feet of 
Viasupijya proceed to the month of that hole, and east into it coccanuts, cardamoms, nutmegs, and 
sweetmeata, <tc, It is said that there are many Jain images in that cavity, and that all the ancient 

were accustomed formerly to go into the eavern to visit those images, On the esst and north 


sages : 
of the temple of Vasuptijys are two tanks, and between them is a mango grove, where the pilgrims 
encamp." 


February 15th. — From Bhigalpur I went to Champipur, one kos, on the bank of the river 
Graig.’ There are two temples of the Jainas, ona of which was dedicated to"Vasupiijya ; the other 
temple belongs to the Swetdmbaras. It is said that, sixty years ago, the Swetimbaras of Murshid- 


+ A form of Siva, one of the twalvo great Lingams. See Hamilton, Vol. Lp, 160; but the best account of it 
ig given by Col. Prancklin im the sppendix to the second partof his Enquiry into the Site of Politothre. It in to 
be regretted that be should bave so metamorphosed names — thus *Vaidyanith’ is with him ‘ Bijoonath,” ett, —T. 
The twelve grest Lingums are Millikdrjuna at Srisailam, MAbfkdla st Ujjain, Ombira on the Narmadi, Amaresvara 

hi probably at Dricharam, Vaidyaniths in Bengal, Kedarem on the Himilayn, Vieveivars at Bandras ' 
and Gautameda unknown. — J, B. 
$ ‘The torrets of Bhigalpar are delineated in Lord Valentin's Travels, and in the first part of Col. Franekli - 
SE rane ey aN RIP Are en oA 

1 Champa or Champhpur ia called by the author of the Dala-Kuméra the capital of Anga. It is also 
mentioned in the Prihat-Rath4 and Mahdeira Charitra, works of the 12th and 19th centuries. —T. omen 
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abad made s subscription and built the said temple, in which they placed some of their ‘Swetdmbara 
images; and also, close to the temple, they built » Dharmaddla or charitable chaultri for the use of 
the travellers, since which many of the Swetdmbaras come annually to this place to visit their gods. 


February 18th. — Lali Chimpapar and proceeded to Uttarabahini where the river Ganga rons 
from east to north. In the middle of the river is a rock, on which is a temple of Lewar,® At 
the festivals of Siva, many travellera come to this shore, fill their carboys with the water of the 
river, and carry them to Vaidyanith. 


19th, —I set out from Uattaribahini, and arrived at Mongir, Ten kos cast of this iss small 
hill, at the bottom of which are five Ausdas (or pools) called Ramekugd, Lakshmanakugd 

Bharatkugd, Satrughnakund, and Sitakund. These Aundsare enclosed with masonry ; the length 
and breadth of each is 12 fest, The old people of the place say, that in ancient times, when Bama, 
Lakshmana, Bharata, Satrughna, and Sit& the consort of Rama, were travelling to the foresta, 
they arrived bere, and formed the five wells for their ablutions, whence the Awnds go by their names, 
Amongst these five kunda, the water of Sitakund is very hot : if any person touch the water, his hands 
will be scalded.” The Ramakund water is very cold. ‘The water of the three other Kundas, or of 
Lakshmaps, Bharata, and Satrughna, is of moderate temperature. The pilgrims, who go to 
Vaidyanith come to this place to bathe, and give alms to the Pandas, or proprietors, There are 
sixty of these Pandas, arly in the morning, these people iseue forth on all sides and Jook out for 
all travellers and pilgrims, whom-they conduct to the Aundas and receive money for their trouble, 


february 28th. — From Mongir I proceeded by SarajGarh, Balgudar Shaikhapur, Kakandi, 
and Jamuna, to the city of Bihar. On approaching the city, I found some stona Bauddha images at 





a 


all the neighbouring villages, but the people of this place call them by the names of Mahfdeva and 
others, being ignorant of what they are. There are about twenty housea of Swetdmbaras in this city, 
and two Jaina temples, one of the Digambara, and the other of the Swetimbara sect, In the temple of 
the Digambaras there are placed seven copper images and one of stone ; and in the temple of the 
‘Swetambaras are five atone images and fifty of copper and brass, Bihar is chiefly inhabited by 
lives here; he has a Jigir of about five thousand Rupees » year; and bas one naubatkhana before his 
palace, four elephants, twelve horses, and one hundred servants, It is said, that in former times: this 
city was called Visikhapar, When the Jain king, Siddharti Raja ruled Kehottrikugd, there was 
another king, called VibAkha Raja, of the race of Ugravathsa, who arrived at this place, and 
eatablished a city, which he called by his name VisAkhapur : he resided here, and ruled the vicinity, 
At that time, Srepike Mabirija reigned at his capital of Rajagiri; and these three kings were all 
related by marriage and were all on friendly terms, After the death of Vitikha Baja, his son, 
named Piniwa-sena, quitted dominion, and adopted the Diksha, or profession of an aseetic, At the 
same period, VardhamAga Swami, the son of Siddhartha Raja, adopted also » holy Hilfe, and 
performed his devotion on the banks of the river called Surjaka-Nadi, south of the hill of 
Sumedha-Parvata, Alter twelve years of austerity be became « Mahijiyini or wise man; and 


When Parswasens, who had been performing his penances at Vistkhapur, was informed 
of Vardhamina Swami's having obtained the divine ran of Tirthakara, he’was highly mortified 
and enraged ; but being helpless, he restricted the object of his devotions to the rank of GanadAara, 
the second rank under the Tirthatera, In thie the deities were not disposed to place him, as he was 
aman of great ignorance. Devendra, therefore, assumed the shape of an old Brihman, and wrote 
| sis better known ‘a tock of Sabtinganj or Jangira, The temple on the anmmit is dedicated 
of Pontiflacr Mohanta . . . . a mumber of Ggures and seulptores have been cut on the granite blosks, which 
form this rocky elevation. They are chiefly Guivs, though some are Vaishpava, and s few Jain —T. 

* The hot water of Sitdkap], on one coeasion, raised the mercury to 150°, whilst the temperature of the air 
waa TH, 
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a difficult. verse on a palm leaf, which he took in his hand, and traversed. the earth, intending to 
confer the dignity of Ganadhera on any one, who should expound the stanza, At.that time there 
was a Saiva Brahmen named Gautama at the village of Gautomapur, who tanght the adstras to 
about 600 disciples, Devendra showed him the verse, and he was equally unable'with the rest to 
explain its sense; but this he would not admit, and contented himself with saying, that he would 
not expound the stanza to the person who brought it but would readily do it to his master, Deven 
dra challenged him to visit his master, who was, he said, but a little way remote, 


Gautama, unable to retract, followed him full of shame and fury : his scholars accompanied him 
Devendra tuck them to Vardhamina Swami, in whose presence Gautama and his pupils became 
sensible of their ignorance and error, and were accordingly enrolled amongst his disciples. Gau- 
tama, who was a man of icarning and wisdom was made Ganedhara by Vardhamiane himself, and 
consequently is the chief of the Ganedharas, Pairswasens thus again disappointed, prayed next 
to havea heaven of hig own ; and the deities, compelled to obey him, at Jeast in appearance, created 
ove for him which was purely illasory. Devendra soon puto term to this with his thunderbolt ; 
and Parswasena was hurled to the earth, more humbled and enraged than ever. He therefore deter- 
mined to sttempt the downfall of the Jaina religion; and, with this view, he composed the Afula 
Sdsira, the doctrines of which are, in fact, those of the Musalmans, to which Parbwasena was 
converted, and lsboured to convert others. Besides the Mula Sdetra, he composed, it is said, the 
Parsi Nighantw and the Maskheri Purdaa, 


March 4th, — Left the city of Subah Bihar, and thence proceeded to Bahad, four kos. In the 
centre of the village are two temples of the Jainas, in which are placed fifteen images of copper, and 
a stone image and also the sculptured feet of Gautama Swami. On the west side of the village 
is a mango garden in which I found a large Bauddba image, in the Padmdésana posture. There are 
fifteen houses of Jainas in this village. 


5th. — Leaving the village Bahad I went to Pavapuri, nme kos, South of the village is « 
large tank in which is a temple with a double wall. On the peaks of the temple is placed » gilt vase, 
and inside are two small fect of stone. lt is anid that these were made by the feet of Vardhamane 
Swami, who obtained salvation at this place. A bridge across the tank leads to the temple ; and 
on the west of the tank is erected a circular platform, forty cubits in circumference, upon which are 
also sculptured the feet of Vardhamana Swami. Besides these remains, there is « flower garden 





three sides of this Mantapa aro erected three Balas or Halls; each hall can accommodate about 
fifty persans. North of the garden is another in which is found «a Vimdna, or octangalar 
ear, built with chunam and bricks, of the height of «tall cocoanut tree, It is formed in 
three stories; the middle story is a pavilion with four pillars, where are placed two feet of Vardha- . 
mina Swami, upon a seat behind which is a Jaina image of marble; and in front’of which are three 
images of bellmetal, On the four sides of the Fimina are boilt five Sdlas or halls: around it are 
planted several kinds of flowers and fruit trees ss plantains, limes, oranges, etc. A Swetdimbara 
Sanyasi resides in the garden, and performs the worship of the feet and images. Travellers who go 
vicinjty of thie village, and in the country henceforward, the poppy is extensively cultivated, 
Southeast of Pavapuri, five kos, is the village Gohun, which, it is said, was in former times called 
Gautamepur, from Gautama being born there. 


+. — From Pavapuri I went to Bajagiri, six kos, west of which iso small fort, built by the 
Moguls, but now in ruins. Southward of that is a lofty mound, where stood, it is said, an-old fort 
built by Srenfkea Mohdraja ; the length and breadth of the mound are one mile, and the rains and 
ditch may be still distinctly traced. North from hence about a mile are twelve Eupdas or water 
pools, amidst which rans a river called the Saraswatl. Five pools are on the east side of the river, and 
seven of the west: amongst them.is a pool called Brahmaleund, the water of which is very hot >and 
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southwest of that, is another pool, the length of which, from south to . is thirty feet. and the 
breadth ten feet, enclosed and banked with stones, On the western bank of th el comin five 
conduits, which bring the water from the adjoining hill into the reservoir : the water that descends 
ts so hot that the hand cannot be immersed in it. Another hill, called Vaibhara, proceeds from 
that already noticed, ranning two miles west : on the range are two Jaina temples, It is said, that 
in former times Gautama Swami obtained the rank of Gasadhara upon'the said Vaibhara-parvat, 
in consequence of which the temple and image of him were here erected. To the wast is the hill 
called Vipulagiri; it is two miles in length from east. to west, After travelling amonget these hills 
some way, I came to an open place, strewed with the ruins of » city for about four miles, from south 
to north, and two miles from east to west ; on the four cardinal points of this ruined eity are four 
hills. On the east is the bill of Udayachala, where formerly stood twenty-four temples of the 
Jaina Tirthakeras: of these the temple of Parswanath is the only one remaining, It contains o 
large image still worshipped. The hill on the south of the city js callol Manikyagiri, upon which 
ia situated a Jaina temple. On the west of the open place is the hill Suvarnagiri, on which is 
suother Jaina temple; and on the north side is the hill Vipulagiri. It was amidst these four hills 
that Srenika Mah@raja founded his capital, giving it the name of BAjegrihs, or Giripur, 
subsequently modified ag Rajagiri. The templea of the Jains which are on the above hill were 
erected in his reign ; and the wall of the city may be traced amiist the ruins, Among these hills, 
at some distance at the foot of the hill of Suvarnagiri, is a mound of singular appearance. It is 
said that in the government of Srenika Mahirija, his khazdnchi or treasurer, named Sdgaradatta, 
bad @ son named Salabhadra, who was the incaraation of a celestial spirit, The father, therefore, 
built a lofty hoage at this place, consisting of seven stories and ornamented with the most costly 
materials, in the upper floor of which his son was reared. SAlabhadra never left this place during 
hia life, and was here attended by the spirits of heaven. A temple is now built on the ruins of the palace, 
in which stands the image of the boy Silabbhadra, It is eaid that there is a book called the Sa@la- 
éhadra Charitra, in which his life is recorded. Ow the declivity of the hill Suvarnagiri is an 
excavated temple, cut in the hill, with agate: the length of it is forty feet, the breadth fifteen feet ; and 
inside of it are placed a Jaine image and a stone couch. The people say that in the time of Srenike 
Mahiiriija, the royal treasnro was left in this cave, At present it is occupied by a Bairagi. -Between 
the hills Udayéchals and Manikyagiri is a pool of water cut in the rock, the length of which is 
four fathoms, and breadth two. It is about six feet deep and is called Banatirtha. When Rama 
was travelling in the forests, his wife Sita saffered here much from thirst; im consequence of which 


Rama took his dna or arrow, and rent open the hill, from which the water immediately flowed, and 
has ever since continued to exude, 


Two kos from BAnatirtha is « jungle called Tapovana (or greve of devotion) where the 
Rishis performed their penances. They then established thres Kundas or pools of water, called by 
their names Agastya, Vasishtha, and Valmika Kundas, fn the month of Muy, pilgrims come to 
these pools, hear the Sthalapwrdsam, or local legend, read, bathe, and give alms according to their 
means, In the Sthalapuranam, it is mentioned that there were eighteen pools in the Tapovana. In 
the present village of Rajagiri is built a Jaina temple, within which sre ten images of marble, 


the country for eighty years accgrdfhg to the laws of his father. His son Abhsyskuméra rewived 
Diksha or became a pilgrim and ascetic. 

His son Abhayaghosha succeeded to the throne; but being a minor, he was anable to protect 
his dominions and the native chiefa rendered themselves independent. 

Lately, or about thirty years ago, some Jain travellers from Dehli arrived at Bajagiri ; and 
perceiving the fains tthe Bains temples, they were induced te repair some of them; since that, the 
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Swetambaras residing st Pattaya (Patna) have made o subscription, and repaired many of the. 
ruined temples at RAjagiri and PavApuri. At present there are sixty houses of Brahmans at 
Rajagiri, who perform the worship of all the Jaina temples and receive presents from the Jaina 
travellers who come to this place, “Those Brahmans are not originally of this country. They say, 
that about 300 years ago, when « prince named Chatra Sitha reigned st BAajagiri, no Brihmans 
were to be found here. The prince sont, therefore, to the Maritha country, and, having invited aboot 


120 families of the Brahmans to his capital, grantel them lands and establishments. Simct that 
period, their descendants have resided here, and have performed the daily worship of all the temples, 


11th, — Leaving Rajagiri, I went to the city of Gaya, where I arrived on the 12th. This isa 
very holy place in the estimation of the Hindus. In the centre of the city is a large temple, where 
the Vishnu-pada, or feet of the god Vishnu, are sculptured, the soles being carvel to represent 
the Saakha (or shell), Chakra (or diseus), Dhwaja (or flag’, Ankusa (or elephant hook), Gada 
(mace), Padma (or lotus), The feet are placed on the north face of the temple. It is said by the old 
Gayawila Brahmans that about forty years ago, the Rani of Ehandu Rao Holker, Ahalya Bat, 
visited Gaya, and erected a large temple to the Vishnu-pada, The length of the temple is 
twenty yards and the breadth twenty feet: on the top is placed a gilt vase. The temple has 
two gates, one on the east, which is the public gate, and ane on the north, made with copper plates. 
In the front of the temple, che erected a pavilion with sixteen pillars, where a large bell is suspended, 
which is struck by the worshippers before they enter the temple. In the vicinity, on the side of the 
hill, in s pavilion, where eighteen places are levelled out of the rock, at which the Pindas are offered. 
The Pinda is a ball made up with rice, flour, and milk, of the size of «lime. Eighteen of these are 
severally presented at each altar, along with sandal, flowers, eacred rice, and Tila, or oil seeds. These 
Pindas are offered for the sake of the souls of their ancestors. South of this mantapam is built a hall 
for the accommodation of the pilgrims.” 


East of the temple of Vishyu-pada is the Math, or convent of the ascetic Satya Dharma 
who is a priest of the Vaishyavas, Here are an image of Hanuman, and a Dharmasaia, or hall 
for the ase of travellers. 


North of the temple of Vishnu-pada ia erected a stone pavilion with twenty pillars. Tha 
travellers who come to place the Pindaa on the feet of Vishnu, dress the food st this pavilion. 


East of this is i Garwda-s4/a or gymnasium, where the GayAwilas exhibit athletic feats. North 
of it is the temple of Gadadhars, in which is placed an idol of Gadadhara: the right hand of the 
image holds the weapon called the gada or mace. East of this temple is the river Phalgu, to which 
a Ghat or flight of stone staps, descends, embellished by « stone pavilion on each side, 


West of the temple of Gadadhara is a ruined magtapam, in which is an image of Bhairave. 
North of that is a marble image of the Rigi Ahalyabal, in the shape of an old woman holding a 


ape-mdld, or string of beads in her right hand. On the left side of the image is the image of the 
goddess Lakehmi. Close to this is another temple with the image of the goddess Kalt, 

’. Om the north of the temple of Gadadhara is a Bairagi’s convent, in which is built s emall temple 
with & lager. ° This establishment consists of » superior, and about ten gishyas or disciples. 


South of the Gadadhars temple, are placed three images called Madhusudana, G 








and Sirya Narfyags. These are in three rooms separately: east of which is the convent of the 
{followers of Bankaracharya, » renowned priest of the Hindus in former times, | 

The river PhAélgu runs also to the’ north of the Gadadharsa temple; and between the river 
and that temple ix another Gli or stairs, apon which is a large pavilion for the usd of ‘the travelling 





= 


"Or, Mag. Vol. IL. pp €8-78. 
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| North-east of the same temple, at some distance, is s holy tank, called ya Eunds, enclo 
with a wall, Pilgrims bathe and offer pindas at this pool, 

Eastward of Gaya is the river Phalgu. It is said that when the five Pandavas were 
travelling to the woods, they arrived at this holy place to visit the feet of Vishnu, when the third 
Peraon of them, nained Ph&lgupa (Arjuna) gave his name to the river. 

There are two public gates to this city, one on the south, and another on the north : on the west 
is aditch. The length of the city is about three miles, and the breadth is one mile; it is built on 
ano irregular and rocky base, so that all the houses of the city are not on » level. Fromerly there 
were about 700) houses of the Gayawal Brahmans, but at present there are not abore 300 houses. 
Gaya isa celebrated and holy place for all the tribes of Hindus; in consequence of which, many 
lakhs of travellers come hither from several dominions, The Gayiwalis employ agents to conduct 
the pilgrims, sending persons off about ten or twelve kos distance to meet and bring them in. 

West of Gay two kos, is a hill called Rama Sila upon which is a mantapam, in which are the 
feet of Brahm, and close to it two images. Enst of the mantapam are placed five images at the 
foot of a avai tree, where the pilgrims offer cakes. 

South-east of the said mantapam is c square stone, upon which are sculptured feet with the 
marks of the Kurma (or tortoise), Padma (or lotus), Matsya (or fish), Saakha (or shell): close to 
these are broken images, The people say all these marks belong to the god Bama. In the lower 
part of the hill is a pond of water, called Brahma Kunda: all the pilgrims bathe in this pond before 

North-east of Bama Bila iso hill called Prete Sila, on which is plied » Lingam : in front 
of the Lingam are some broken images, where the travellers perform their funeral ceremonies, and 
give the Pinda, At the bottom of the hill is a pool of water, the banks of which are built with stone 
and chumam, and surrounded by a wall; it is skirted by a flowergarden. Some time ago, a person 
named Lila, who was the Diwin of the Nawab of Lakhnau, arrived at this place, and constructed 
this tank, where travellers nsually bathe. South of this bill is another square tank called Uttara. 
manasa Kugda, or Paficha Tirtha ; the breadth of the square is fifty feet ; stairs lead down to it; 
and on its bank is built « temple of Mahideva. In front is o pavilion, in which are placed the 
following images of stone: — (lst) Siti-devi, (2nd) Siryottarini, (Sri) Aéadevi, (4th) Chitrak 
Mayi, (Sth) Gauri-Sankar, (6th) Durga, (7th) Vighnedwara, (8th) Parvatt, (9th) Kuvera, 
the funeral ceremonies, and give the cakes, in front of these images, at the foot of an Agvattha tree. 

East of Gaya, st some distance, is o hill called Sita Kunda : on the descent of the hills is a map- 
images, one of Yama, and eight of the goddess Gaurt or Parvati. Fronting the image of 
Ramachandra is the place of Brahmastan, where are the feet of Brahma. About two kos from 
the hill S1ta Kugda, on the river Phalgu, ig situated a temple, in which is placed the idol of the 
goddess Saraswati, where the pilgrims offer Pindas, South-west of the temple of Saraswati is 
e ruined city of the Bauddhas, with the remains of an ancient fort. It is said, that in former times, 
when the Bauddhas had possession of the country, they destroyed the old city of Gaya, and 
established another city called Bauddha Gaya, of which these are the vestiges; they erected 
here a large Bauddhalayam or temple of Buddha, with nine storeys, making the height of the 
temple 108 feet, The gate of the lower storey was five yards high, and eight yards broad, so that « 
man could pass, riding on an elephant. Much of this temple is still etanding. Inside is a peat of 
two yards broad, apon which rises s smaller one, and upon that site a Bauddha image of th: natural 
stature, The people say, that there was another stone image of Buddha, which bas been carned away 
by the Bairagis of this place, who keep it in their convent. On the second storey of the temple are 
three round platforms, upon one of which grows a large Abvattha tree : at its foot are foor images of 
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aia tli ean: Dicaaleadana "Seatae al e Travellers offer. Peadan- 
here; and on every Saturday the women of the Gayidwiliia come to this place, performing the 
worship of the said tree, and of the images. The inner wall of the temple is painted with 
many pictures. In former times there were placed 108 small images of stone, and 108 vases, 
on the nine upper storeys of this temple;-and s lakh of small, but elegant images and vases 
were ranged about the temple: these have all disappeared, some being destroyed by time, some 
removed by the Bairigis, and some carried off by English gentlemen, 


In front of the ruined Bauddha temple is a stone pavilion, in whichis a round seat of stone, four 
feet in breadth, on which are situated two stone Padas, or feet of Buddhas. These feet are sculp- 
tured with representations of the shell, discus, mace, lotus, fiag, elephant, book, yase, and Swastike 
(a particular diagram). The length of the feet is three spans, and the breadth one span. South of 
the building are three small temples. The firstis «pied by a Bairigi, who did penance here in a 
former life: it is dedicated to Siva, The second temple contains a Aalasa, or round vessel of stone, 
upon which are engraved the images of the Buddhas: the people of this place, however, call it 
Mahadeva, and on every Friday offer worship to it. In the third temple are placed five male idols of 
stone, and one female image, These look like Banddha images; but the people call them the. five 
Pindavas — the female, Dranpadj, their wife. In the vicinity of these images stood an old broken 
stone pillar, 14 yard high, and 14 cubit in circumference, North of this is another temple with a 
stone image, but of whom, no one knows, To the east of this is a square enclosure with one gate, 
and within it a stone image called Baleéwarl. In front of this is built another square wall, with. 
three gates; and in the centre is a large Chakra, or round slab, the breadth of whichis two yards 
and 1} span thick : on this slab are carved forts, elephants, camels, horses, and many curious reliefs, 
The people worship the Chakra, North from this is an elevated platform, surmounted by three 
pavilions with pinnacles: they enshrine three images, Jagannath, Ramachandra, and Mahideva. 
It is said, that in the year of Vikrama Saka 1857 (A. D. 1801) in the full moon of the month of 
Bhadra (August), a person named Gangswari Seth arrived at this place from the wife of Kushal 

hand, treasurer to Daulat Rao Sindhya, and established the above three gods and placed a stone 
inscription there, 


During the government of the Bauddhas, having destroyed old Gaya, and broken ae 
of all the temples of the Hindis, they carried the Gayawala Brahmans to their new city, or 
Bauddha GayA and put them in confinement, to compel them to transfer all sh ‘sotenicinlen ol 
pilgrimage to the latter place. In this way some of the Gayawilis were destroyed ; bnt some escaped 
to distant countries. The Bauddhas established themselves, and ruled here for about 700 years in 
the Vikramaéaka, 


On the south-west of the Bauddha temple is a large mound of rubbish, where the king of the 

Bauddhas, it is said, had his palace: the people hence still give the name of Bauddha Rijagriha, 
or the palace of the Bauddha Baja, to this high ground, on which sre yet visible many ancient and 
cnrious stone buildings, images, and pillars. The Bauddbas also constracted a large fountain 
between the temple and river, for the use of their women, “The masonry of the reservoir was six feet 
in breadth and eight feet high ; it is in ruing now. Throughout the whole neighbourhood, Bauddha 
remaina are abundantly to be traced amidst the brushwood, which covers the site of the city. When 
former Gaya and repeopled it. Travellers then resorted to the ancient Gay ; and the city of the 
Banddhas was deserted, and overran with jungle, At last a Badragi, who arrived at the ruined 
city of Bauddha Gayé, found the dilapidated temple, and he took up his abode on the gate there, 
He performed hia Tapas, or penance, for about sixteen seth Spee a, Sones Dep anee apne 
ed to him, and enquired the motive of his austerities. He thanked the goddess and communic 
his wish to live where he was, and to be able to grant food dol chacths b0.4ll tepvelioe’ wid baawis > 
accordingly the goddess Annapurn& gratified his desires. The Bairigi, in consequence, built 
s convent on the north of the ruined Banddha Gaya about one kos; on the high road between Gayd. 
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and Oalentta, where, accompanied by some Sishyas or disciples, he resided, shewing hospitality to 
_ all beggars and pilgrims, by the favour of the goddess Annapurna till he departed this life, 


His chief Sishya, or disciple, succeeded to the Math, and, accompanied by six or seven Bairdgi 
disciples, «mtfiued the practices of the founder, The Hija of the country hearing of their cireum- 
stances, then inade & grant to the Beirdgis of the rained city of Bauddha Gays as Mokhassch or 
free gilt. In consequence of this, a number of poor people were invited by the ascetic to Bauddhs 
Gaya; and they cut down the woods, built houses, peopled the city, and lived in it under the autho- 
rity of the 'Bairigis. The same Mahant, or superior, built another Math in the town of Bauddh 
Gaya, and divided his residence between the two, 


After him, the third Bairégi of his order succeaded to the superiorship ; and observing the 
charity of his predecessors, the neigh Zamindars granted him four villages in Jaghir.0 


The Journal stops here, at the end of the third instalment, whether from the translator having 
given up his task, or from some other cause, Possibly the remainder, containing the return journey, 
was not found to be of equal interest, — J, B. 

Note. 

From an account of a visit to Mount-Parévanath, by an official, in the Quarterly Oriental 
Magasine, Vol. VILL, for Dec, 1872, pp. 97-132, and signed ‘A. P.’ we glean the following additionai 
details :— 


“ At Pélganja the devotional duties of the Jaina pilgrims who flock to this remote apot from 
every partof India, even from the furthest provinces of the Dakhan, commence. The Zamindar, 
who bas dubbed himself with the title of RAj4, is considered by that sect ae the guardian of the holy 
lands, and has in his possession a small image of Parévan&th, which every Pilgrim pays for 
worshipping before be proceeds to the temples at the foot and on the summit of the mountain. The 
mannerin which he acquired this charge .. . was thus related to me by that person himself. 
Several centuries ago, an ancestor of the family, whom he called Nawadeva Singh, came from Rohil. 
khand to perform his devotions at Bandres. There . . . he was one night visited by a god's 
(whose name was forgotten) . . who “declared to the pilgrim that hia devotions had been well 
received, and that if he would travel eastwards, he would be invested with the sovereignty of Mount 
Bikhar. Accordingly Nawadeva Singh . . . made himeelf master of the lands lying at the 
foot of the mountain. After a residence of some yoars Parévan@th . . . appeared and revealed 
to him his satisfaction with his conduct, named a certain pool, at the bottom of which he would find 
an image of himeelf, and declared that henceforward prostration before the Raji should be a necessary 


The writer points ont that this Zomindir belongs to the local Bhiinyi tribe and had no 
claim to RAjput origin. The old Raj of Eharakdihs had been of Brahman caste, and the revenues were 
Niriyanadeva of Kherakdibé, and the tates on travellers and pilgrims were collected by Bhanya 





— 













The Raji shows a wmall stone image, found in the tank : ita rude appearance and small sine (not 
being above § inches high) show that it waa made at Pdlaganja,— possibly by the inventor of the 
story. He bad two other images: one inscribed with the name of Bindraband BA of Gwiliar by whom 
it was given to the Raja, and another which had recently (1824) been sent from Dehli by = Mahajan, 
in whose charge the old idol was broken while being carried from Pilaganja to Madhuvanam. The 

broken image, #bich is the most beautiful, measures 1 foot 3 inches high, and is out out of a single 
_ ‘Piece of black marble, the eyelids appear closed, and it has two rows of necklaces round the neck, 22 








Tl Oriental Mag, Vol. IL. (August 1828) pp. 173-176. 18 Lea, cit, pp, 100-108. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIrx CENTURY 

RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY R, 0, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. &1.) 
1763, — No. VI. 
Fort William 18th February 1795, 
Ordered that the following Letter be written to Captain Blair by the Secretary, 
Captain A, Blair On Service at the Andamans. 


Sir, — Captain Alexander Kyd, who has been appointed Superintendant at the Andamans being 
now on his Departure from Bengal, I have Orders from the Govertior General in Council to 
a.quaint you that according to the Notice in my Letter of the 12th of Novembet last you are to 
deliver over the Charge of the Settlement to him on his arrival 


[t will be a Matter of course that you make over to him at the same Time the public Corre- 
spondence, Papers and Accounts Appertaining to the Station you have beld to the New Settlement 
and any Balance of the public Mony that may remain in your handa. 


I am 
Bir, 
Your most obedient bumble Servant, 
Fort W illiam (Signed) Edward Hay 
18th February 1793. Secretary to the Government, 


1793, — Mo. VII. 
Fort William 18th February 1795. 
Instructions to Cnet Alexan‘er Eyd. 
To Captain Alexander Kyd. 


Sir.—1. You have been advised of Your Appointment to the temporary Command of the New 
Settlement at Port Cornwallis, and the Secretary has transmitted to you a Copy of the Resolutions 
that we have passed on points of detail Connected with the Duties Assigned to You, 

9. Wenow transmit to You a Commission, directing the general Authorities with which You 
are vested, and We desire that you will proceed to the Andamans with all Convenient Expedition. 

%. The enclosed Letter to Captain Blair contains Orders to that Officer to deliver Over the 
Charge of the Settlement to You on your Arrival, when yon willenter on the Duties of the Station; 
Attending to the following Instructions, 

4. Our principal design in making a Settlement atthe Great Andaman being to 
establish a Navel Arsenal in the Bay forming the North East Harbour of that Island, 
and recommended by Commodore Cornwallis as particularly eligible for the Rendezvous and Accom- 
modation of the National Fleets that may hereafter be employed im the Protection of the Company's 
possessions in India, it will be Necessary that, after examining well the Capacity of the Place for 
those Purposes, you should ascertain, without Loes-of time, what means it possesses to effect them 
and what Aids will be required from this or Other Countries, so that there may be no delay, that is 
not unsroidable, in Accomplishing an Object which we deem to be of great public Utility and 
Emportance, 

5. You will observe that the Harbour is to be equal to the Reception of Fifteen or Twenty 
Bail of Line of Battle Ships, and, among Other necessary Considerations, incident to the Choice of 
it, You will attend to the means there are of Conveniently obtaining Bupplies of Wood and Water. 
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6. It will be also requisite that a large Spot of ground should be Chosen, in the most healthy 
Situation for a Hospital, and an extensive Kitchen Garden adjoining to it, provided at the times with 
& Measures Assortment. of the Tropical Fruits (ae) and of the best kinds of Vegetables for the Sick 
and Convalescent anda proper place of some extent to be cleared for pasture, and Subsisting and 
keeping up, Constantly, a Stock of Cattle. 


7, Another object of your Attention will be to fix Upon a Spot where the necessary Store 
Houses may be built, and the Apparatus had for Careening Ships, and we wish you also to ascertain 
and inform Us where abouts you would propose to Construct a Wet Dock, if that shonld be thought 
Necessary at any futare time, On the most approved plan adopted in the Harboars of Europe where 
the Situations, as at Port Cornwallis [Port Blair], are unfavorable from a want of Water Owing to 
the Rise of the Tides :-— 


8. You will likewise have in View the building a Suitable Granary, Baking Houses with Mills 
for Grinding, — a Brew House or Distillery, Curing Houses, — Working Houses for the Sail 
Makers, Coopers, and all Artificers of different discriptions, and places for the Stores of the Several 
Departments, Also Quarters for the Officers and Men when [? open) «plan Duty on Shore (sic), — and 
every Other Accommodation that properly belongs to an Establishment of go much Consequence as 
that which we design for a Naval arsenal at the Andamans, 


9. Having now given You Sach general directions as appeared to us necessary Concerning the 
Arsenal, we are next to desire that you will prepare and Iay before Us a plan of Fortification for its 
Defence, and the Defence of the 1 ort, Whether in the Absence of a Fleet, or for the protection of 
any Number of Ships booked (Plockod] (sic) up in the Harbour by a Superior Force, 


1). The Works you recommend are to be the most Solid and durable, and at the same time the 
least expensive, in their Construction, and they are to be so planned and Situated as to be as able 
(capable) of being defended bya Small Body of Troops until relief; in some way or other, can be 
afforded to the Settlement in the Event of an Attack. é 


ll. Your further Duty will be to chnse a Spot On the adjoining Shores, or in the interior 
part of the Main Island, upon which an Establishment may be formed for Supplying the HeCeREAry 
Stock of Cattle, and alimentary Grains for its own immediate Support, the use of the Garrison and 
Settlement in general, and the wants of the Navy, as far as Circumstances will possibly admit, with- 
out looking [or] trusting for Assistance in these respects, from Bengal, or any Other part of India, 
and We wish you to consider the object of providing gradnally for the wants of the Settlement, in 
Such Instances, without Aid from Other Quarters, as materially Connected with the Views of 
Government in maintaining an Establishment at the Andamans but ifyon should at any time require 
Supplies of Grain, Cattle, or Other Articles, for present or future Subsistence, you may occasionally 
apply to the Superintendant of Prince of Wales Island, to the Collector at Chittagong, 
and to the Chiefs of the Company's Settlements on the Corr mandel 
furnished with instructions to Comply with Such-Applications, 


1g.. You will furnish a8 with Copies of Shore Applications from time to time, and advise ns 
to what Extent they have been severally Answered. 

18. Such Military Stores and Articles of Subsistance as may be required from Bengal will be 
Supplied, in the woe pointed out in the Regulations transmitted to You by our Secretary, as 





already noticed iu this Letter, 
14. We desire you will prepare a place of Security for Native Folons that may. be 
sent from Bengal to labour on the Works, and you will Report to us occasionally, what 


15../ In clearing the (slands and Shores of the Underwood, . - ‘suborant forest Timber, you 
will be careful to Set apart Such of the latter as may be applied to thy jurposes of Ship-building in 
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the Neighbourhood of the Port, And to preserve Such of this kind of Timber, as will Answer for the 
Fortifications or Buildings to be erected, or for the Service of the Navy, 

16. It is to be presumed that the Island affords no internal Water Carriage, by which firewood 
can bs, conveyed from one part of it to another, and no improper Waste should therefore be admitted 
in cutting down the Wood (adjoining to the Bay) that May be fit for that Use ; but particular spots 
of gruund should be allotted, Ou which the Wood May be collected to Anawer the Occasions of 





17. In establishing and keeping up an intercourse with the Natives you will naturally 
take care that the atmost degree of forbearance is observed to scoure them.against Il|treatment or 


Violence of any Sort whatever, and you will never permit force to be. employed against them, but in 
Cases of the most urgent necessity for Self deience You will, on the contrary, endeavor to conciliate 
them by kind Usage, by distributing among them trilling presents, and Such Articles in use with 
Us, as they May ask for, and can conveniently be Spared, and you will leave them in the undis- 
turbed possession of their Shores ami fishing places, on in other words, in the Same State of Free- 
dom, in every respect, as that in which you find them, granting them protection, and yielling it 
especially in the instances of Acheenese or other Native Cruizers, or any European Vessels, touching 
on the Coast for the purpose of trepenning them and making Slaves. And in the Case of any 
Europeans being detected in theee inhuman practices you. will insixt upon the immediate Release 
of the Natives, and having procured it, You will exercise your direction, (afc) as Circumstances shall 
appear to you to render expedient, in securing or not, the persons of those Most forward in carrying 
out this infamous Traffic, and. send them Preseners to Bengal. But it will be very proper that 
you should first take the best Means of having it generally understood that such a Commerce is 
disallowed, and that the Consequences will be very Serious to those who engage in it. 


18. We wish you to direct the Surgeon, upon Duty at the Andamans to farnish You bali 
yearly for Information, with a Diary of tho Deseases that have prevailed or do prevail, in the 
Settlement, including in such Diary the Remedies and Treatement which he bas found Most effica- 
caous for their Cure, and Such farther Remarks as may tend to ascertain the degree of healthiness 
of the Climate and Port, aud the Means most Conducive to the preservation of the health of the 
Europeans and Natives employed on the present Service, 


19. It is our pleasure and Direction that for the Maintenance of good Order and the Adminis. 
tration of Justice among the European Artificers, the Lascars, and Indogtan Labourers in the Com- 
pany’s Pay and for the punishment of Misdemeaners anit fanlts Committed by them in the Settlement 
and places over which your Authority, as specified in your Commission, extends, Recourse shall be 
had to the Articles of War for the Company's Troops, and all disputes and offences cocasioned or 
done by the said persons shall be tried by the Process and Rules laid down-for the Proceedings 
of Regimental or Garrison Courts Martial, due notice having been previously, and generally given 
To all European Artificers &ea As above mentioned, of their being liable to be tried Accordingly, and 
You will Consider this Order as applying to other Indostan Natives, including the Servants of 
(Officers and others residing, or being within the Circle of your Authority. 


20. With respect to Crimes committed by European or Sepoy Commissioned Officers or by the 
Commanders and Officers of the Vessels belonging to or hired by the Company, at your Station, 
you will make it a Rule to Report them to us or the Commander in Chief, according to the diserip- 
tion of Persona offending, whether in the Civil or Military Service, and either Send them, at your 
direction (sic) in Arrest or as Prisoners immediately to Bengal, or detain them in Custody antil you 

21. Inthe case of your occasional absence from the Andamans, or in the event of any 
accident depriving the Settlement of your Services, the powers and duties of the Superintendant 


Wells, or the next Senior officer. ¥ " ray om 
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22. From the period of your Arrival at the place of Your distination you will report, either 
directly, to ourselves or throogh Our Secretary, from time to time, as opportunities offer, the pro- 
gress You have made in fallilling the Duties of your Station, and You will alko not omit to Mention 
‘nd enumerate the Animal, Mineral and Vegitable productions of the Islands, 2s the 
Same shall fall under your Notice, or the Notice of others belonging to the Establishment, 

23. We have only to add to these Instractions that we wish you, opon employing the Vessels 
allotted to the Andaman Service to give particular Orders to the Commanders to Omit no oppor- 

different Courses thro’ the Bay of Bengal of noticing in their Journals, the prevailing 

On the Coasts of the Islands, yet un[as}certained, As well as tho productions of those 
Coasts, the Quality of the Soil, dispositions of the Surface, and that when you Report to us the 
informations You may receive, you communicate to us your own opinion of the Benefita that may be 
derived to the general Advancement of Navigation, or other Useful purposes from the Lights obtained 
upon those Subjects. 








the 18th February 1793. 


1783. — No. VIII. 
Port William 18th Febroary 1793, 
Capt. Kyd 18th Febry. 
Read a Lotter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 
To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government, 

Sir, — In addition to the Sum-of Money that may be ordered to be furnished me for the Expenses 
of the Settlement atthe Andamans: [ have to request that you will be so good as to represent to 
the Right Honble. the Governor General in Council that the Sum of Two thousand Dollars will be 
necessary for the occasional purchase of Articles of Provisions at Acheen or on the Coast of Podiar. 

I have the honor to be &ea 
(Signed) A. Eyd Captain Commanding Andamans, 
Fort William 1éth Fobruary 1703. 
1793. — No. Ix. 
Fort William 22d February 1793. 

The Secretary laya before the Board « return sent to him, at his request by Captain Ed, of 

the Establishment at the Andamans, 








Captain Alexander Kyd Commandant 

Lioutenant Edmund Wells Commanding the Infantry 

Ensign Joseph Stokoe Engineer 

Mr, Wood Assistant Surgeon 
Infantry Detachment. 

1 Lieotensnt : 

1 Sergeant Major 


1 Jemadar 
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4 Havildars 
4 Naigs 
1 Drummer 
1 Fifer 
60 Sepoys 
Total Native Troops 92 
1 Drill Havildar or Naig 
1 Sircar 
1 Native Doctor 
$ Hand Bheestees 


Store and Provision Departme. .. 


1 Commissary 
1 Magazine Sergeant 
1 Writer 


1 Sircar 

1 Tindal 

8 Lascars 

1 Head Smith 

3 Smiths 

1 Armourer 

1 Sicklegar 

1 Carpenters Mate 

1 Do Workman - 

1 Chockler 

1 Sailmaker 

1 Bheesty 

1 Sweeper 

1 Head Carpenter 

1 Head Smith 

1 Cooper 

4 Overseers 

1 Sailmaker 
Native Carpentaras. 

“1 Head Carpenter 

20 Carpenters 


12 Sawyers 
1 Turner 
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Native Smiths 





1 Head Smith 
12 Workmen 
2 Brassmen 

1 Tinman 


© Sicklezurs 


1 Mistry 
2? Workmen 


Painters, 


Stone Cutters, 
1 Mistry 


6 Workmen 
1 Mestrey 


15 Workmen 

, Brick and Tile Makers, 
] Mistrery 
10 Workmen 


6 Potters 
4 Grammies 
10 Gardeners 
8 Washermen 
10 Fishermen 
4 Taylors 
§ Barbera 
1 Shoemaker 
2 Chucklera 
Bakers, 
1 Baker 
3 Assistants 
5 Hand Bheesties 
1 Serang | | 
2 lst Tindal 
221 Do 
' 40 Lasears 
Bildars, 
& Serdara 
170 Bildara | 
Marine Department. 
Commander Lient. Jno. Wales 
Ist Officer Cornelices Crawley 
2d Officer Charles Timins 
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1 Commander 

1 ist Officer 

1 2nd Do 

1 Gonner 

4 Qmarter Masters 

G Native Hilmemen 

1 Carpenter 

1 Canlker 

1 Syrang 

1 lst Tindal 

12d Do 

1 Cosel 
30 Laecars 

1 Commanders Cook 

2 Do Servants 

2 Officers Scrvante 

Ranger Schooner. 

Conmander Lieut. George Thomas 
lst Officer John Roberts 

94 Officer John Frazer 
Establishment Similar to the Detail of the Cornwallis. - 

N. B.—The Show Union freighted for 4 Months from the Ist November, 1792. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Syperintendent at the Andamans. 
1793. — No. xX, 
Fort Willism 25th February, 1795. 
Read a lotter from Captain Eyd Superintendant at tho Andamans. 
Capt. Eyd 20th Fobry. 
Tu Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government, 

Sir, —Avcompanying I send a Bill for Provisions for the Establishment st the Andamans 
furnished by my desire by Messrs Wilsons, Harrington snd Downie; which [request yeu 
will Jay hefore the Right Honble tbe Governor General in Council, that an Order may be granted 
for its Payment. I begleave to observe that there are four Hundred Bags of Rice that could not 


lw received on Board of the Vessels now under Dispatch which Messrs Wilsone, Harrington and 
liewnie will deliver, whenever a further supply may be wanted. 


Fort William I have the honor to be &ca 
20th February 1793. (Signed) A, Kyd, Superintendant at the Andamans. 
Ordered that a Copy of Captain Kyds Letter be sent, with its Enclosure, to the Military 


ionrd and that Authont: be given for Passing the Bills of Messrs. Wilsone, Downie and Harring- 


ton, for the Provisions laid in by them at Captain Kvd's desire-for the Establishment at tho 








$3 Also epelt Cuma, Cumxb, 
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1793. — No. XI. 
a 
Fort William 28th Pebruary 1793, 


Read a Letter from Captain Eyd Surveyor General. 
Edward Hay Esqr, Seeretary to Government. 


Sir.— Accompanying I have the pleasure of transmitting yuu a List ofall the Maps aa: 
Plans now in the Surveyor General's office. 


[have the honor to be ae 


Fort William (Signed) A, Eyd, Surveyor General. 


Marine Surveys and Plans. 





1. Mr. Blair's first General Chart of the Andamans, 
2. A Plan of Pulo Penang. 
3. Port Campbell, Interview Island, North East Harbour, of Port Cornwallis. 
4, Captain Councils Plan of Cornwallis Shoal in the China Svas Orivinal ane Cryer 
5. A part of Pulo Penang, 
7. Original Survey of the Harbour of Palo Penang by Captain Kydd. 
&, Plan for repairing His Majesty's Ships at Port Cornwallis. 
¥. Ariels Track round the little Andaman. 
ii. Do Do Do Do Do Do Copy. 
11. Qhart of the Andamans. 
12. Bough Plan of Stewarts Sound Andamans. 
18. Plan of Part of Pulo Pinang. 
14, Track of the Ranger over a Coral Shoal near the North West Css<- -° 
the Great Andaman. 
15. Plan of Palo Penang and Harbour, , 
is. MNancowrie Harbour. 
19, Malay Islands. 
21. Worth East Harbor. 
23. General Chart of Groat And 
24. Port Meadow fair Copy. 


25. 


To Edward Hay Eeqre. Secret 





Lieutenant Blair's Plan of Pulo Penang. 
1703, — No. XII. 
Fort William 18th March 17%%, 
ry to the Government, 
Ship Minersa procecds to Calentta 1 embrace thy. ippemtans: . 
ettlers in general. continue healthy, that we have made vonsiderabl: preg 
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The 24th ultimo the Viper on her retarn from the Cocos with Plans [? Palms] and Nuts for 
tie Settlement, unfortunately ran upon a coral Reef thrég Leagues to northward of this Port, and 
received considerable damage She is now ander repair and LT expect will be ready for Sea again by the 
“(th of next Month, - ‘ 

With the concurrence of the Commodore I propose to dispatch the Sea horse to remove the 
remaining People and Stores from Old Harbour unless Captain Kyd should arrive in two or three 
days who I have been anxiously expecting for some tine past, 

Port Cornwallis I om &ca 
a4th February 1793. (Signed) Archibald Blair. 
. | 1793. — No. XIII. 
Fort William 15th March 1793. 

The Secretary lays before the Board an Extract of a Letter received by Lieutanant- 
Colonel Ross from Lieutenant Wells. 

Extract of a Note from Lieutenant Wells to Tolonel Rose Dated 9th March 1793. 

The Subject on which I now have occasion to trouble you, does I believe ‘properly require 
an official Communication, but as I am not quite certain of the Channel which I ought to embrace 
for that Purpose, I hope you will pardon the intrusion upon yourself. 

- Lembarked on the Honble, Company's Snow the Cornwallis with the Detachment of Sepoys 
distined for the Andamans, and a few of the Most necessary of the Artificers on the Morning of 
the 7th Instant and we immediately proceeded with the Ebb Tide down the River, The embarka- 
tion of the People and their Baggage created an appearance of inconvenience from their Numbers 
which it was hoped would be removed after the usual arrangements and distribution of their proper 
Ploces, but after every Endeavours, it is found totally impossible, with the great Quantity of 
Stcres on Board for the Settlement, to transport such a Namber of Persons without great Iocon- 
venience both to them, and the Management of the Ship I had intended nevertheless to pro- 
secute the Voyage with the whole of the People and not without hopes, founded on their own 
Chearfulness and Content with the Indulgence shown to them by Lioutenant Wales and his 
Officers to bave effected it without any Material difficulty An ocenmrpnce this Morning has 
deserted [7defeated] my Intention, In the first Opportunity which has offered of carrying Sail the 
effect of it has been discovered of euch a Nature, on the Vesee] that Lieutenant Wales the Com- 
mander declares his Apprehensions for our Safety, in the Event of our Meeting with Weather in 
any Degree unfavorable after we shall get into the Bay, 

Uniler these Circumstances I considered it my Duty to forego every other Wish and Without 
hesitation to decide upon the only Measure to afford Relief, and ensure as far as may be our 
futuin Safty and accommodation I have therefore Selected all the Wives and smallest Children 
belonging to the Detachment who from their inactivity in Times of exigency are the greatest 
incumbarance, as well as most linble to harm, some of the Artificer-Class, and Eight Sepoys. The 
care (sic) of the whole Amonnting to 47 Lhave committed to one of the Commissioned Officers 
with Orders to land them at Fort Willinm wait the opportunity of the first [ship] distined for the 
New Settlement, and to embark with the other Artificers whom for want of room in this I was obliged | 
to leave on my Departure, 

After this diminution the number of Persons remaining in the Vessel will be full one hundred 
and fifty ; which in Addition to the Cargo is the utmost that can be accomodated. 

T request you will do me the favour to represent this to the Marquis Cornwallis whose disap- 
probation I hope I shall not encur on the occasion When the Circumstances are considered ehich 
hove influenced my Condact. 

‘Ax the favorable season is so near its termination, I beg permission to euggest to you whether it 
b> not worthy of offering to bis Lordship’s Consideration that instead of waiting the uncertain retarn 
of the Vessels now belonging to the Settlement it be not more desirable immediately to dispatch one 
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on Freight capable of carrying the 400 Bags of Rice left by Major Kyd when he Sailed Augmented 
to a Thousand or thereabouts with the remaining Artificers, and these people whom I now leave they 
will Amount to Eighty or a hundred Persons, and I am of opinion that more could not with propriety 
and regard to Safety be sent away in such o Vessel! at the Approaching critical Season. If I mistake 
not, one of the expected Vessells from the Andamans (the Union) is under Engagement for a fixed 


1793. — No. XIV. 
Fort William 15th March 1798. 7 
The following Correspondence between the Secretary and Mr, Peok is laid before the Board. 
Sir, — In answer to your favour of yesterday I beg leave to mention the Terms of Freight to Port 
Cornwallis 12 or 1500 bags of Rice at 3 Rupees per Bag Seapoys and Artificers at 15 Rupees 
each of should Government take up the whole Vessel will be Nine Thousand Rupees She Carrys 


3,500 bage. 
Caleutta T am, &ca. 
12th Maroh 1793. (Signed) Robt. Peck. 
To Mr, Robert Peok Dated 12th March. 
Mr. Robert Peck, Sir, 


The Governor General in Council having had before him your Letter of this Date I am directed 
to desire that in explanation of the Terms which you have offered for conveying the People and Stores 
to the Andamans, you will be pleased to ey whether the Sam of Rupees 15 which you require for 
ach Seapoy or Artificer, you meant to enclade their provisions Water &ca during the Passage, and if 
this Charge on these accounts was intended to be included in the 15 Rupees (as the Board from the 


Council Chamber (Signed) E. Hay 
12th March 1793. Secretary to the Government, 
(A true Copy.) | sce thee 
Fort William 15th March 1793. 


Sir, — In reply to your Letter of yesterday 1 beg leave to mention for the information of Govern- 
ment that I will Supply the Sespoy and Artificers with Provisions Water Son at the rate of 
15 Rapess per Man or should Government Supply the Same my Charge will be 12 Rupees each F beg 
to be favored with an Answer to Day if convenient, as my Vessel hauls out Dock to Day and will be 
ready to receive on board Cargo tomorrow, 


Caloutta Iam Sir Your most Obedient Humble Servant 2 
18th March 1703. (Signed) Robert Peck, 


sider Sede) tah a Ce aan Sasi 0 somata Pak 

apon a regular Burtey of the Darlington, it shall be found that She is in all respects, s proper 

Veusel to take, at this Season of the year, to Port Cornwallis, a Nomber of Sepoys and Artificers 

General in Céuncil will accede to the Terma of your Offer Vist. that the rate of twelve Sicca Rupees 

Provision, Water &ca and that the rate of three Sicea Rupees par Bag shall be paid for the freight of 
I am Sir, Your Most Obedient Humble Servant 


14th March 1793. Secretary to the Gorernment, 


(A true Copy.) 









Fort William 15th March 1793, 

The following Orders werd tent yesterday to the Marine Officers. 

Cudbert Thornhill Esqre Master Attendant and Bruce Boswell Esqre Acting Marine 
Paymaster and Naval Storekeeper. 

Gentlemen, — I have orders from the Governor General in Council to desire that you will be 
pleased to causes regular Survey to be immediately made of the Ship or Snow Darlington which 
bas been tendered by Mr Robert Peck to take a Number of Sepoys and a freight of Rice to Port 
Cornwallis st the Great Andamans Island, and that you will acquaint me, for the informa- 
tion of the Governor General in Council whether She be in all respects, a proper Vessel to proceed 
thither at this Season of the Year with a Number of Sepoys or Artificers not exceeding 100, and 
« Quantity of Rice not Exceeding 1000 Bags. 


Council Chamber I am Gentlemen Your most obedient humble servant 
March 14th 1793. (Signed) E. Hay. 


Fort William 15th March 1793. 
To Edward Hay Esqre Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — In consequence of the orders of the Right Honble the Governor General in Council Com- 
sounicated to me in your Letter of the 14th Instant for the immediate survey of the Snow Darling- 
ton I am to inform you that Mr Robert Peck, has withdrawn his proposals for ireighting - 
that Vessel, as you will find by the enclosed Copy of the Assistant Depaty Master Attendants 
anewor, to my official Letter of yesterday to him on that subject, 


I am &ca | 
Fort William Marine Paymasters Office (Bigned) Bruce Boswell 
15th March 1793. Acting Marine Pay Master, 


To Bruce Boswell Esqre Acting Marine Paymaster. 
(Enclosed in the Latter from the Acting Marine Paymaster 15th March.) 


Sir, — I have seen Captain Peck who has declined taking the Company's freight and is now 
nearly loaded with Rice for Masulipatam. 


15th March 1793. AL Dy. Mr, Atta. 


A trae Copy Brace Boswall Acting Marine Paymaster. 
Fort William [5th March 1793. 

Read a Latter from Captain Peck. . 
To Edward Hay Esqre Secretary to the Government. [4 

Sir, —I reoeived Your Answer trom Government with respect to the Proposals for conveying 
Grain is not to exceed One Thousand Bags and the men to be Carried at 12 Rupees per Mensem it 
will not Pay the Sailing Charges of my Veasel which I Informed you was said to have Carried three 
Thousand five Hundred Bags to Bombay in the S, W. Monsoon, The extent of time I sbonld Sup- 


15th March 1793, : (Bigned) Robert Peck. 
Ordered that Inguiry be made for another V 1 tak: ) 7 | 
Sed 10 he: Babee nade for another Vessel to tak: the ‘lepoys and Artificers and the 


(To be continued.) 





LADAKHI SONGS, 


BY THE REY. A. H. FRANCKE, LER. 
(With the aid of the Rev, S. Ribbach and Dr. E. Shave.) 





of them to the readers of this Journal I will shortly 
poetry, as far as [ have got to know them. 5 

1. The Court Song.— It has been fully described in the Glosur. Ite principal characteristics 
are the following : — The language is as near as possible to the book-language : a certain knowledge of 
Buddhism is displayed: it flatters persons in high position, Tt has no rhyme, but a certain rale of 
metre is strictly observed, The predominant metre is that each line consists of three trochees 
I give specimens of the Court Song in Nos. I.,II., V, and IX. The first line of No. I. is pronounced 
thus : 


trdshia phingum thadgepas. 
That of No. II. is pronounced 


di chi gangyi teig royan. 

Tn consequence of the strict observance of this metric rale many of the sentences are incomplete, 

2. The Dance Song. — Its language is the dialect of the country : where it is sung religious 
ideas hardly ever come in ; it tells in naive language the thoughts of people's hearts, It makes use 
of the rhyme of sentenoe, generally called parallelism when occurring in European poetry, Two 
OF more sentences are constructed accordingly, and in the corresponding places different words are 
inserted, Examples for illustrating this rhyme can be found in Nos. III IV., VL, VIL, VIII. and X. 
slao in Chinese popular poetry, These are two examples taken from No, IV: 


7. Khyégthong gydvai akyédkhorla rdés, 
16. ydngla rdrespe ydngdece shig in. 

In many cases the Ladikbt Dance Song reminds us of Hebrew poetry; but as the principles of 
be a matter of chanos. Whilst the Ledikht rhyme is, as many examples prove, a rhyme of sentence. 
the Hebrew fomm of poetry may be called « rhyme of thought,! 

The Dance Song generally also has a metre, which is not of so strict » uniformity as thet of the 
Court Song. In it only the accentuated syllables are counted. The number of the unaccentuated 
syllables between them varies from one to three. As regards the accentuated syllables, the number 4 


* Dr. Lanfer also epeaks of end-rhymes as occurring in Ladikh! songy. I feal dowbtful about this. As regards 
my practical chearvations the Ladikbls do not seem to be able to hear end-rhymes at all. At least inmy Bogie) 
class, when studying English poetry, the Ladikhts could take bold only of the metre ; the poetical form of the end. 
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is predominant, bat not of exelasive occurrence. Though No. IV. is a Dance cong in particaler, oll 
the other songs, mentioned sbove (with the exception of No. IIT,), may be sung at a dance. To show 
the exactness of the metric rule, examples may be gitea from the other songs also. 


Tif. 1. sdmgul nang ndmgul cd in Ui, 
Not observed in all verses, for instance not in 11, 12, 21. 
VI. 1, 2. those nang thénpo gun, 
ndmstod gun thélonpoi. 


VIL Khyérri yddo ngds mi shés, 
yddo Thetringskyid ngds mi shes, 
migema gdhhat ndro még, 
ddgea ina sdlongeed, 
x. yishung dagse, mdne agdngla bingba. 
Because the nomber of the nnaccentusted gyliables ie not limited, suffixes are hardly ever left 
out, and the sentences are complete. 


OF the same form as the Dance Bong is the Song of the Fairy Tale. In fairy tales direct 
epeech is generally given in the form of # song. 

5. The Wedding Song. — It is a kind of catechism of the Pre-Buddhist Religion of 
Ladakh. One verse contains many mythological questions, the next answers all of them. Ite 
language is s more ancient form of the dialect, not quite the classical language. Nine of the 
wnading Sings rare rats orn Ee 


| rinking Song (chang glu). — It is of the same type as the Wedding Song and of » 
very different character from what we should call a Drinking Bong.. It may also be called a catechism 
of the Pre-Buddhist Religion. At woncines J Je, Re oceans Ch, Peat Mater oe bat 
may be sung at many other feasts too, 


6. The Pre-Buddhist Hymn (giing gin).— It is of the same typo aa the Dance Song and 
Kesar and other Pre-Buddhist deities, It is sung st the time of the Spring- or Kesar 
Serie aR sal a ae htc ra ap ba 


In Song No. X., which is an sorostic, the first letters of every line are arranged according 
to the order of the Alphabet. In another song the first letters of the verses show the Alphabet 
in inverted order. This form of poetry might have led to arranging the initials of the lines so 
as to repreefht a name, but I have mot yet discovered ench a song. 


As regards the age of the popular pootry of Ladakh, I should not have entered inte the 
question, had not Mr. Hanlon raised it in his paper (Transactions of the Oth International Congress 
of Orientdliste, I1., London, 1898).* ‘Ascording to Mr. Hanlon the whole of the Ladakhi poetry is of | 
modern origin, the oldest of the songs being sbout 100-200 years old. He comes te this eonclasion, 
because several persons, mentioned in the songs, have actually lived 100-200 years ago. First of all, 
I think it necessary to state, that this method of fixing the age of s Ladikhi song is not at all 
reliable, Just as the words of the national anthem ‘God save the Queen’ were originally ‘ God save 
the King,’ the names, which Mr. Hanlon found in the Ladakhi songs, need not be those the poet 
had first pat in. In some of them the names of the kings and ministers have been altered continually, 
anti) at present we find in them the present ex-king and ex-minister of Ladikh! If at the present 
time the power of the ex-king is praised in a song, it sounds like irony, but as the Ladiikhis are still 
vane age te Sae op tore aay, pea errr gute em trmadiny 2Be.5  aia 














9 As regarda my knowledge of the Ker, Mr. Hanlon's per Fam inde to Prot Dr. Lamesa of simaebers. 
for kindly seeding me a brief review and to Dr. Lanfer for coomsienal notes im his ¢ 


FEEEUART, a 





Such songs can only be exuiind. iS Shaver bees Jonsied depen foes sisiees agn-aal GAS 
the present members of the once famous family. 


Bat there are certain ideas ceourring in some of the songs, which suggest very high any: 
Thos, 96 has already been mentioned, the Wedding and Drinking Songs treat of the probably Pre- 
Buddhist Religion of Ladikh. 


The orthography of the Ladakhi and Pirig dialects has always kept as near to that of the 
book-langunage as possible, As to the verb, the idea of the Ladikhts is that its stem agrees fully with 
the perfect stem of the classical language, though in reality there are many exceptions. For thig reason 
all the silent prefixed lettera which the classical perfect stem shows, are written with the Ladakh! 
verb, even when used for the present and future tenses, [ thought I had better succumb to this 
general castom, and thus the orthography of my songs is in accordance with the orthography of 
modern Ladakhi letter-writing. 


Song No. l.— The Eing’s Garden at Leh 











2, bde Idan karbzoi skyed theal 2. The happiness containing garden barbeo 

$. ma bzhengs lhondn 'agrub byang 3. Not being built, waa comploted by iteelf, 
4, theangs sras nyimai phobrang 4. It is the house of the gods and the san. 

&. gung yal nam mkhai longenas 5. Having in the renith of the clear sky -- 
6, nyi lai ylogs dang Man byong 6. Sun and moon like umbrellas, so it arose, 
7, ugo mthsar dgabai liadmo 7. [tia a wonderfully pleasing sight, | 
6. yeabkhang kaba zung Idan 8. Itis like a fine room with pairs of pillars, 
§, nangna senggei khrii steng 9. Within on the lion's throne 
10, yaya kbri btsanpoi ytung brgyod 10, Sits yWys khri betanpo’s family. 

11. chos rgyal thse dpa! yom sras iL ist pegs bo ah 

ie : 

12. zhabs pad bekal brgys brtancig 12. May their feet on the lotus stand 100 kalpas / 
13. ljonshing stargai stengna 18. On this magnificent high nut tree 
14, ‘adap chags pho moi ysungs snyan 14, Male and female birds sing melodious songs, 
15, ‘ogni etag shar ‘adzompos 15. Undernesth the youths, having gathered, 


16, bkrashis skyidpai gin dbyunga. 
bstod thsigs 'sdi karbzoi yzabkhangla slel blon 
dngos grub bstan 'adzingyis brispai dge. 


Notes. 

3. Karbso means “ risen by itself,” see dio- 
tionary karlangba; ekyedtheal = principal garden, 
see algo skyedago, 

4 Theangs sras, holy sons, name of the gods 


(thas), 
5. Ltonga, a high point (bere zenith), 
15. Ljonshing, the tree of paradise, any 


According to Dr. Lanfer’s criticism in Wiener 
Zeitwohr, f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl. XV. p. 98-107, 
this song consista of four strophes of four verees 
each. As regards the translation of vv. 10, 12, 
14 aod 15, [em indsbted to Dr. Lanfer’s mg-— 
Restions, 


16. Sing « song of happinees and welfare, 
‘This song of praise was written by the Leh 
Minister ANgosgrub betan’adzin in the fine 
castle within the karheo garden. 
| 

10, +.¥ya kari detanpo is the name of the first 
king of Ladakh, 

li, The King's name means ‘religious king, 
glory of the time," 

12. Kalpa, a fabulous period of time, at Jesst 
100,000 years, Skr. . 

1B, The royal family in compared with this 
evel tached tvenk dicuetaeecia: abt 8. The 


lion's throne points ‘to the King’s castle, -which 


was built in the middle of the garden, This 
garden is st the prevent te the Briiah Joint 
Ocmnnniasionen’s groups So Lets: : 
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Notes, 

1. Nang, governs the accusative in Purig, 
and is used as a suffix of the Locative and instro- 
mental. Dr. Lanfer together with Mr. Hanlon 
translaies this verse by ‘the earth is qu+king, 
the heavens thundering.” However, the natives 
understand this verse in the above given sense : 
‘With an earthquake we shal! make a shaking of 
the sky,” 

2. Shagesed, present tense of gahegspa. 

8. Shagaran, Pong for polo-ground, 

6, Ahanpa, the Torki Khan; Mr, Hanlon has 
mkhanpo instead. I do aot believe in the origin- 
ality of mkhanpo, because the title kAgn or kianpa 

8. Graphog, at the beginning of a new game 
one of the players throws the ball in the air in 


10. Hal, halka, goal, srangnged, present tense 
of srongéa, pass straight through, 
18, Yarri, contraction of yarrangngi, Purig 


15. Olle = olda, black. 
17. Asta, a cortain part of the village (Purig). 


18, Skompa in Porig has the meaning of 
9. ‘aDin’odi — "adi odi = thus. 


20. Khamo — fame, 

21. Lob stong — 1,000 years, with a word 
tod, year, instead of lo, I have met also in several 
other connections. 


Notes. 
15. Horses are of different value according 
to their colour, these described in v. 15 are about 


the most valuable, 


The tone of this song is played at every game 
of Polo in Ladakh. 

Of this song several different versions seem to 
exist. The above version was b.ought from the 
actual Village of Cigtan, belonging to Purig. 
Mr. Hanlon’s version, which apparently was 
taken down in Choahod near Leh, mentions a 
vertain rGyarips instead of Raim Khan (vy. 21). 


Song No. IV.— The Goldamith (a Dar.ce Song . 


Text. 

phorpai nangna 

3. yeer nang ragan theang cig 
yod lei 

rig yin lei 


Seek re ae as 
6. = brgysbai yogkhorla 
Sexicy seas oe 


lst party. 1. 


Translation. 
clever goldsmith — 
2. There is gold and brass 
3. The gold is the life-wealth of 
_ the king. 
4. The bad brass throw on the 
plain | 
and party, 5. Do not throw it on the plain, 
it would be « great sin. 
6. Fasten it to the yogkhor of 


7. Fasten it to the girdle of 
hundred [poor] youths. 
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8. instinoueilanuannes thi 


phorpa: nangna clever silversmith 
9 Neb a abate 9. There is silver ond lead 
| together. 
10. dnogal ning rgyalpoi khognor 10. Silver is the life-wealth of the 
| rig yin lei king. 
ll, ronya nganpa thangla skyur 11. The bad lead throw on the 
2nd party. 12, thanglamaskyor sdig reche 3nd party. 12, Donot throw it on the plain ! 
lei It would bes great sin! 
13. sc aaa yogkhorla 15. Fasten it to the yoykhor of 
100 [poor] girls! 
14, Loring tpasge 14. Fasten it to the girdle of 
| | 100 [poor] youths ! 
15, kunla bap kun brdzes 15. Itisa general ornament to be 
ahig used by many, 
16. rng nop yng ro 16. It is a most general ornament 
oan Notes, 
2. Nang, within the gold there is brass, they 6. Yogkhor — lower wrappinga, name of the 


3, Rig = cig, indefinite article, 
5. He, assnmes here as sometimes in Purig waist. 
the meaning of the indefinite article, 


Lol 
« 


NPS oe 


10. 
ll, 


13, 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17, 


Ig, 


sheep skin, Which is worn over the shoulders, 
formerly it may have been wrapped round the 


Song No, V. — The Alchi Monastery. 


bde skyid phnn sum thsogspas 


bzangpoi rten ‘abrel 'agrig song 
blamai thagskyi smonlam 

skam shing lo 'adabs rgyas song 
thugskyi rgya mthso legs byang 
lalvags yongskyi chos skor 


ka ylong sengge yzong bagrabe 
rimo nor ‘adzin patra 


zhalchad brtanpoi chos srung 
ming grage rdo rje chenmeo 
bstanpa yul srang mdzod cig 

yal ngos yongakyi yaabmoi 
byang chub shinglas rkos bagrabs 


sgo bagrigs yongskyi yzabmo 


=P ONAekeow fp 


ABP ee So 


oD 


The bg aates were fulfilled. 
Through the 


Green leaves came pp wood. 

The spiritual ocean haa been blessed. 

The carefully built monastery is completed. 

All Ladakhis may make the meritorious 
circumambulation. 

With the chisel lion-like pillars were formed. 


[Also] pictures and treasure-holding book- 


oc scat keeping protector of religion 
Is the famous great thunderbolt. 





» Oh, famous great thunderbolt, 
Protect the country through the teaching | 


Through o careful teaching in all directions 


_ Protect the country ! 


From the wood of the holy fig tree scalp- 
tures were cut, 
aie Seiting deere snows carvtelly- then any 
if. 


O4 
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19, yyas bahuge  sergyi blonpo 


yyon bzhogs yom ni Tha midzes 

akyil bkrung ss dang benyams bzhag 
. shag thub bstanpai nyima 

yul ngos yongekyi yeabmor 

rido rje ydangyi yoss behugs 

nyima Sharnss phebs song 

blamai slobma rnam yoyis 

- drung rams thee brian mam yyy 


20, 


ram yoyis mthar phyin begrabs byung 
rnam snang yeerla bagrubs byung 

81. chos nyid dadpai ngangnes 

. bkii ‘agyur betan "agyur phebs byang 


glu dbyangs rkyengyis ma rdzogs 
bkia “agyur rim yuyis bagrabs byung 


blo sems chosla agrubs mdzod, 


Notes, 


10, Patra, originally * begging bowl’ Skr., is 
used for any religious receptacle, here book cases ; 
bat probably, as [ am told by Proi. Dr. Leumann, 

11. ‘rDorje-chenmo, seems to be Phyagrdor, 
one of the Ladakhi popular Boddhisattvas, 

21. «sXyilbkrung, a religious posture ; | man 
whom I asked to sit down in this position, also 
folded his fingers in « religious way. 

22, Shagthub, the powerful shagkya, comp, 

26. ‘The first edition contained a mistake : 


rnams was given instead of rnam., 


There on the right side site the golden 
(rich) minister, 

On the left sits mother 1H 

On the plain ground with pious attitude, 

Boddha, the sun of the teaching, 

Dwells better than in any other country, 

On the place of the thunderbolt’s throne, 

From the east came 

The disciple of the Lamas, the two-fold way 

Arrived from the middle of d 

The doctor Thsebrtan [with the] 7 two-fold 


19, 


20. 
zl. 
af. 
2. 
24. 





way. 
[Through] the two-fold way the salvation 


29. 
was fulfilled. 

oO. It was fulfilled to the golden Dhyani 
Boddha, 

31. Out of (through) the great faith into reii- 
gion itself 

$2. The holy seriptures and the commentaries 
have arrived. 

ao. With songs 

$4. The two endless rows of the scriptures were 
finished. 

35. Ob, thou believing Alei, unceasingly 

36. Fulfill with heart and soul the religions 

Notes. 


9. According to Dr. Lanfer's suggestion the 
word sengge, lion, probably refers to sculptures, 
showing lions’ heads. Perhaps be is right; but 
people nnderstand it to mean ‘strong like lions,” 

19. The man who chiefly built the monastery, 

20. His wife. 

26. This two-fold way is, as I am told, the 
bXa ‘agyur and the br Tan ‘agyur, 

$3. Because singing of religious songs is also 
considered to be meritorious. 

o4. This line may refer to the fact that the 
whole of the 6Xa ‘agyur was copied and thus two 
endless rows of books were-obtained. 


Song No. VI.— Tho Joy of Youth, 


Text, 
mthosai nang mthonpo kuz 
yoam stod kun mtholonpo 
bya rgyal menne Mdingspa rig min 'sdng 
= els ysum yium ci yasnayang gang 


fs Pelee 


peli cin: jicetetidiacemtiap iu aa 


Translation, 
The high ones (live) in bigh’ places 
Into all the heights of the aky 
Besides the king of birds none fijes, 
During the three summer months, whatever, 
can bloom, blooms. 
Except in the three summer mon 
there are no flowers, ae 


et be PO 
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6. ml, thee. sg cig enna; bonso-age ansla science 


med lei belong to m mother. 
7, mi thee yig cigpo ci skyidnayang gang 7. In this one life-time, whatever can be 
skyid lei happy, is happy. 
8: mi thee wig cigpo ci yangsnayang gang 8. Enjoy this one life-time as ever you can 
vyangs shig. enjoy it. 
Hotes. Notes. 
2. After kun o silent nang, corresponding to 6. Dr. Lanfer remarks that the 
the first line mnat be supposed, tion would be ‘I, Ort isc tues Ge 


3, Mennz, lower Ladakhi formannas, besides; mother,’ He is quite right, 
idingspa means originally to soar; min adug: 
the silent "a of ‘edug is sounded as a nasal, as is 


often the case, 
7. Skyid must bere be taken for a verb 
corresponding to yange. 
Song No. VII.— The Boautiful Thseringskyid. 
First girl. 1. ngari yadomamthongssawa First girl, 1, Hare you not seen my com- 
panion ? 
yado — thseringskyid ma Hare you not seen my com- 
mthongeaa. panion Thseringskyid P 
Becond girl. khyeri yado ngas mi shes Second girl. Your companion I do not 
know, 
yado thseringskyid nras mi Your companion Th 
ahes skyid Ido not know. 
sgobongs yserla bzhangs- A girl, whose body was built 
mkhan meg _ as of gold 
dagea ‘adina solongesed, Was passing by bere just now. 
First girl 2. ngari yado ma mthongssa wa (First girl, 2. Hare you not seen my com- 
panion 7 
_yado.  theseringskyid ma Have you not seen my com- 
mihongssa, | . panion Thseringskyid ? 
Seoond girl. khyeri yado ngas mi shes Second girl. Your companion I do not 
know, 
yedo thseringskyid ngas mi Thseringskyid I do not know. 
shes 
skralo, yyubsi rgya leang meg A girl with a mass of matted 
‘hair [fall of} turquoises 
dages ‘adina solongssed. Was passing by here just now. 
First giyl. 3, ngari yado ma mthongssa wa = First girl. 3. Have you not seen my com- 
_ ‘panion ? 
yado thseringskyid ma Have you not seen my com- 
. panion Thseringskyid ? 
Becond girl. khyeri yado ngas mi shes Second girl. Yona “ol ermaraae I do not 
yado theeringskyid ngas mi Ro eeerateuar ct 
shes 
on the 15th 


dagea 'adins solongssed. Was passing by here just now, 








First girl. 4. ngari yedo ma mthongess wa 


Second girl. 


Second girl. 


First girl. 


Second girl. 


yado theeringskyid ngas mi 
shes 


mig sma kakhai naro meg 


dages ‘adina solongssed, 


. ngari yado ma mthongssa wa 


yado thseringskyid ma 
mthongssa 


khyeri yadongns mi shes 
yado thseringskyid ngas mi 
shes 


sozho har nang mutig meg 


dagaa ‘adina sclongssed. 
ngati yado ma mthongasa wa 
yado thseringskyid ma 
mthongess 
khyeri yado ngas mi shes 
shea | 7 

skyedpa rdo rje drilla meg 
dages ‘adina solongesed. 


. ngarti yado ma mthongssa wa 


yoido: thseringskyid ma 


khyeri yado ngas mi shes 

yado theeringskyid ngas mi 
shes 

sikims rkyang zhud al 

dages 'adina solongssed, 

khyozha theangka shipi re 


Firat girl 4. 





Firet girl 45. 
Second girl. 
Firat girl. 6. 
Second girl. - 
First girl. /7, 





Have you not seen my com- 
panion 7 

Have you not seen my com- 
panion Thseringskyid 7 

Your companion I do not 
know, 

Thseringskyid [ do not know. 


A girl with eyebrows like the 
Q of the (Tibetan) Alphabet 

Was passing by here just now. 

Havre you not seen my com- 
panion 7 

Have you not seen my com- 
panion Thseringskyid ? 

Your companion I do not 
know, 

Thseringskyid I do not know. 

A girl with teeth like curdled 
milk and pearls 

Was passing by here just now, 


Have you not seen my com- 


panion ? 
Have you not seen my com- 


Your companion I do not 





kyid I do not know. 


A girl with o waist like a 
monastery bell 

Was passing by here jast now, 

Have you not seen my com- 
panion ? 

Have you not seen my com- 

Your companion I do not 
know, 


Theeringskyid I do not know. 
A gitl, who is spinning o silk 


You all belong to the shoe 


Why did you come to my 


house 7 
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Notes. 

1. Ngari and khyeri are Lower Ladakhi 
abbreviations of ngarangngi and kAyedrangugi ; 

syobongs = sgobo, body; meg—ma ig — 
 mashig ; solongesed == songs sod == songete yout, 
has gone; lo is inserted only for creating one 
more syllable, 

4. Migama = aminma, eye-brow. 

5, far is either pearle of as rosary or a8 in 
Lower Ladakhi = white as if never used. 

6. rDorjedrillu, a boll dedicated to the 
Boddhisattva PAyagrdor. 

7. Stkime=— silk from Sikim. rk = 

rkyangekud, 

8. Shipi the shoe-maker caste of Parig. 

Since the first publication of this song I have 
iliscovered four more verses with the following 
new lines : — 

(2) ossko choskyi poti meg dagaa ‘adina 
solongased, 

(6) khurthsoga padmai mentog meg, efc, 
shakbung zangskyi pari meg, ete. 

Notes. . 


C 
(@) 


(6) 


Notes. 

The whole is not to be taken seriously, the 
girla are teaging each other ; all the same, the 
description of the girl who had passed by, is 
De raceme Leteien ideal of beauty. 

r er is of opinion that the companion 
Thseringskyid, who is asked for, was 3 boy. 
But Thseringskyid is a name for girls. 

2. Or ‘hair like » willow.” 

$. On the fifteenth of the Tibetan month there 
ought to be full-moon, 

§. This verse is either part of « different song, 


or it may be taken to express :— “ Now we hare 


bad enough of this nonsense, go away |" 


(a) A girl with a chin like » pile of religious 
a A gitl with cheeks, red like a lotus-Ao wer, 


te A girl with nostrils like » copper tube, efc. 
(d@) A girl with a tongue like a silken knot, etc. 
Notes, | 
(a) refers to adoublechin, It Jooks like the 
folds of many books. 


re 


wa yadops 
‘yeugscan yassed wa yadopa 


mentog edus shig yadopa 
yengsean wius shig jamad- 
nag 
7. ‘lag nog eduna mentog 
Idudpa chen 
8. sems nang sduste nentog 


Notes. 
6. Jamadsag is said to mean ‘together, 
‘ gather together,’ sea Wo. X., note. 
7. [Dudpa, Lower Ladakhi | for ruffled b faded 


The girl saya: 1. 


te 
+ 


spangla = mentog 





aed 


The girl says: 1. On the meadow, on the 

upper meadcw, 

2 On the upper meadow there 
is a flower in bloom. 

8, Halla, my boy ! 

4, A flower of very fine shape is 
in bloom there, my boy | 

5. Gather the flower, my boy. 

6. Gather the  well-shaped 
flower ! 

7. Tf you gather it with your | 
hand, it will fade. 

8. Gather it with your sonl and 
keep it (fasten it)in your 
mind | 


9. Gather it with yoursonl and 
keep it in your mind | 
Notes. 
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Bong N. IX.— The A B Co Song. (Acrostic.) 


Toxt. 
bka dag semakyi ynas logs 
. lygeyi rang sema ‘adike 


rs = Fr 
a” 
ak Gre 


eaco chosla bsgyar kyang 
ch 6 cha luge yid dang mthonpar 
j 7. ja chang mebodpsa meboigin 


8. nyara semala mdzod dang 

9. talai thagskyi "od yzer 

10. mthamar semela 'aphogna 

11. dalta yidkyis rtogena 

12, na rge ‘achiba mi ‘adug 

18. dpebo shagkys chenpo 

14. pharol nyon mongs kagnon 

ba glang behind ma nyal 

16. ma yyenga dranpa skyong hig 
17. rtse phran ba epui buga 

18. mthsan Idan blamai dkyil 'akhor 
19. mdzabo rang seme ‘sdika 

20. walei ngangls zhog dang 

21. hve ltar rtenpa blamas 


5. 4 FESR EY eee SG 
“= 


22. zagmed mchodpa ‘abuloa 
‘ala theorbai ‘ado shes 

24. yo mthean semakyi ltadmo 
26. le ‘ur thulbai dpabo 


- 
"i 


— of he 
bo 
+ 


e 
y 


ea lam myurda agrub cig 
halarigpai rang ‘agrol 

ama rdo rje phagmo 
yum chen kyed dang nga ynyis 
‘adu ‘abral medpar shog cig. 


sie 
sare: 


Hotes. 


14. Kagnon in Lower Ladakhi means hinderer. 


23. ‘Ala is an exclamation, 


29. Hala-rig is a name of ePyanras grigs. 

25,26. Dr. Lanfer translates os follows ;— 
‘The soul of the speedily conquering hero is in 
Bot ss this 
tranelation necessitates several alterationa of the 
tert and is not in agreement with the people's 


almost intoxicated condition.’ 


conception of it, | cannot scoept it, 


behead sgrol dus snyoms mdzod dang 


oo ho 


The disposition of the teacher's soul 

Te pure like anow, his transient body , 

Is besutifal, wherever you look at it. 

This my own sonl, 

Though it agrees with religion ag regards 
speech, 

May my bebaviour also agree with my 
mind ! 

When bringing the offerings of tea and 


Hy 

Give that I may take care of my sonl ! 
When the clear light of the Dalai Lama’s spirit 
Finally touches the soul, 


. All that at present I perceive in my soul, 


Illness, old age, desth, become nothing. 
The great and powerful Shakya 

Is the hinderer of misery in the other world, 
Do not sleep like an ox, 

Unchangingly, watch your soul ! 

The fine arteries have pores. 

Excellent is the sphere of the Lama. 
Friend 1 Also your own soul 

Keep in clearness | 


. When the Lama to whom I stick, as to my 


cap, 

Brings a apotiess offering, 

Oh to have this sight (perception) 

Is a wonderfnl spectacle for the soul, 


Oh, thou hero, who subduest even a passing 
storm 
Teach and st the same time explain (thy 
teaching) ! 
Fulfil quickly the path of perfection, 
The Self-salvation of sPyanrus yzigs ! 
Ob, mother rDorje Phagmo 
Oh, great mother, thou and I, | 
May we without any eeparation always 
remain united ! 
Notes, 


17,18. The translation of these lines is by 

29. The Boddhisattvas name means ‘Sees 
with = clear eye.’ 

3), The mother’s name means ‘sow thun- 
derbolt," 


Fresevany, 1972.) 





Song No. X.— The Bride’s Farewell. . 


1. yy shungbo biageo =mane agangla 
bingbs 
bingba 


8. skyespai pha ma bsamee loggin loggin 
bltaspin 


4. mnyampsi jamad kon beamse phyi mig 
Notes. 

1, Se = ate, gerandial termination in Parig ; 
mane, & stone wall covered with stones bearing 
the inscription Om mami padme hum, 

2. Khrug dkar is « turquoise of a very light- 
blue colour. 

4. Jamod friends = jama‘ad, Hindustani for 
‘company,’ 


1. The littl turquoises beirig fastened, we 
mun, 

2. The bright turquoises being fastened, we 
arrived on the hill with the mang. 

3. I thought of father and mother, to whom I 


again. 
4. [thought of the friends, with whom I was 
together, aud I looked back. 
Notes. 

The bride generally receives many of the tur- 
queises, which ber mother had -worn, on the 
wedding day. 

1. wy shang = yyu chung, little tarquoises, 
Tam inclined to believe that Jischke’s name of 
the ooh abistza tte spelled yyu shung 
melog, not yyu yehuag metog 


Text. 
chagesed wa chagssed yser mdog rig 
eget a 
2. ston ni ston zla ysumpo yeer mdog rig chags 
3. i a i da 
4. ts dbyar zla yumpo yyu mdog rig 
chagesed wa chagssed dong mdog rig 
chagseed jei 
chags 
7. dung mdog chage na yal chang pacarii bsod 
bde. 


amd 


on 


Motes. 
1. Chagesed, present tense of chogsces. 


Tranalation. 
There grows, oh there grows, there grows = 
golden shade. 
In antamn, in the three months of antumn, 
there grows a golden shale. 

There grows, oh there grows, there grows « 
During summer, during the three months of 
summer, there grows a turquoise shade. 
There grows, oh there grows, there grows « 

pearl-white shade. 

During winter, doring the three months of 
winter, there grows a pearl-white shade, 
?. If it grows pearl-white, it is for the welfare 

of the little village of Pacari. 


Notes, 


3. If the green colonr of vegetation in sammer 
is compared with that of a turqooise, it looks 
rather, sa if the Ladakhis could not see any 
difference between green and blue, The idea is, 
that if in winter mach mow has fallen, the water 
for irrigating the fields will not ron short. 

According to Dr. Lanfer’s suggestion the ides 
of three seasons only, instead of four, may hare 
been imported from India. 


= 
fo] 


> 7 fe wg 
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Song No. XII.— The Brahman Beggsr- 


Taxt. 
1. sharri khacul yzhongos tamasha yoo lei 


ci molled bramzele 
9. gala mentog yang ‘adzin tamishd yol lei 
gang molled bramzele 
3 sharri khacn! yzhuagna bras dkar'vllo yod 
fen 


“{ molled branzele. 
Notes. 


1.3. Sharri = ahahr, town, Hindust. ; 
tamaeha, Hindnstani for show, festival. 

4, Yang'adzin, » certain flower of Kashour ; 
which, people cannot tell. 

8. ‘olla, milk-white, compare "Olgang in The 
Golden Boy.” 


1. In the middle of the town of Kashmir 
there is a festival. 
What do you say [to that), oh Brahman? 
2. On the ground there is the festival of the 
yang'adsin flower ! 
What do you say [to that], oh Brahman? 
% In the town of Kashmir there is milk-white 


rice ! 
What do you ssy [to that), oh Bréhman ? 


Notas. 


Brahmans, on their pilgrimage to the source of 
the Indus, often pass through Ladakh and ask 
alms from the people. The Ladakhis, who can- 
not understand the Brahman’s sims, ask, if they 
had not better stay in Kashmir, where there is so 
much better food and pleasure. 


Song No. XIII. — The Ibex. 


Text. 


1. atabai skyin sabai nangna 
o, askyin chen brgya dang stong baduased 


3 the klu kun ma ‘athadna so "sthad ‘adog 
4. yehi bdsg kun ma ‘athadna su “sthad ‘adeg 


5, rubs kbyerri chongla 'adug 
G. spukha khyerri yserla 'sdog- 
7. wtabsi dan sabai pangns : 


9, Jha kin menne su “athad ‘adug 
10. yahi bdag menne sa ‘athad ‘adug 


11, rubs khyerri chongle ‘adug 


Notes. 

- 

1. Ata, futher, in Lower Ladakh, Pung and 
Hultistin. 4. yehibdag = owner of the ground, 
lowal deities, 5. Chong, beads, made of carnelian 
stune, KAwerrt = khyedrangngi, thine. 9, 10- 
Menne = manna, besides, 


_— 


. In my father's place of (hunting) the ibex 
® There gather bundreds and thousands of 





3. If the ther and klus do not enjoy (this 
spectacle) who would enjoy it ? 

4, If the deities do not enjoy it, who would 
enjoy it | 

5. ‘The horns are thy caruelian ornament. 

7 In my father’s place of (hunting) the female 
ibex 

8 There gather hundreds and thousands of 
fernale ibex. 

9, Besides the Aas and klus, who enjoys [this 
apectacle] ? 

10. Besides the deities who enjoys [this spec- 
tacle) ? 


11. ‘The horns are thy carnelian ornament. 
12. .The colour of the bair is thy gold. 


Notes. 
3. Lha,agod, blu, water-spirit, pre-Buddhiat 
isits those regions and therefore cannot enjoy 


the spectacle. 5, 6,11, 12 are addressed-to the 
ibex. 11. Also the female ibex has small horas. 
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Sohg No. XIV,— The Girl of Sheh. 


Text, 
I. rgyabri shel dkar mehod rien 


2. mdante yru mtheo sngonpo 


3. mth'a ne metog ‘abar byung 
4. phayul skyid mnyam chags 


& mth'a no yser chen "abar byang 


shel mkhar ‘oma ‘akhyil byung 
yasteng risena bzbugspa 

briees rgralla gar skyodna 

lhayis aku stung mdzod dang 

mi dbang sde skyong roam reyalin 
12. thaeyi dngos grub steol dang 


17. dem theig y-sungmai ngang dang 
18. dkon mehogls mehodpa 'nbal 

13, dam thaig ylaangmai ngang dang 
20. ngan slongla sbyinpa yong, 

| Notes, 

This song was composed after the fashion of 
the court song, bat the metre is not always strictly 
observed. “14, Lhabris, the written god, a 
p.cture-of » god, 11. The name of the prince 
means ‘power of mon, protector of the nation, 

og of all.’ 


Song No. XV. — Harvest Foatival at § 


Toxt. 


All. 1, shag nang skarma ‘adzo:nsy 
yod 
mentog Kanmo lei, ; 
2. skarma rgyal stod sharbai 
shag yod 
mentog ltanmo lei, 


3. yar ngoi boo Inga gangbai 


; mentog ltanmo lei. 


mentog ltanmo lei, 


Translation. 
1. On the hill in the back there is the mChog 
réen of white crystah. 
2. In the front there is the lake, blue like a 
turquoise, 
3. On the shore flowers are in bloom. 
4. They grow in my fatherland together with, 
its fortune. 
On the shore large yellow flowers are in 
bleom. 
In the Castle of Sheh the milk flows. 
Ou the high summit there lives 
The well speaking (ha of the summit, 
Wherever our gracious prince goes, 
Oh /ha, protect his life ! 
ll. To Midbang sdeskyong : 
12. Give bleasing during his lifetime ! 
Tho Lama, who is loved by the girl 
14. Is like o picture of the gods in the temple, 
VS. The Lama, who is loved by bSangmo 
21. Is like o picture of the gods in the temple. 
76. With pore and holy words 
18. Bring offerings to God! 
15. With pure and holy words 
Give alms to the poor! 
Notes. 

1. mChod rten, a Ladakhi ot#pa, 2. There 
used to be a lake im front.of the Castle of 
Sheb. 6. Milk, asign of abondance, 7, 8. Ori- 
ginally the /Aae were supposed to live above the 
clouds and to descend only occasionally on certain 
hills, where little white altars were erected. Later 
ou hill tops were believed to be the dwelling places 
of certain thas, 13,15. The girl who loves the 
Lama, is the poet of the song; bZangmo, the girl's 
ee ee 





All. 1, This is the day of the oon- 
stellation of the stars : 
The flower show, hurra ! 

2 Itistheday of the finest of 

S. It is the 15th, when the first 

half of the month is full : 

The flower sbow, burra ! 

First party. 4 From where do you bring 
The flower show, hurra ! 
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Second 
party. 


[T. 


All: 


11. 


12. 


18. 


14. 
1p. 
16. 


17. 


18, 


19. 


20. 


Zi. 


2. 
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mentog ltanmo Je. 
sharri skadcha cinda 'adug 


mentog ltanmo lei, 
rgyalpoi dbu rmog mthorpo 
mentog ltanmo lei, 


. Mmentog lianmo gangnas yongs 


mentog Itanmo lei. 
mentog ltanmo Ihonas yongs 


mentog Itanmo lei. 


lhoyi skadcha cinda ‘adug 

mentog ltanmo lei. 

lhona ‘abra sna ‘adzommo 
"‘wlog, efé, 

mentog ltanmo gangnas 
yongs, éfc. 

mentog Itanmo byangnas 
yongs, ¢fc. 

byanggi skadcha cinda 'adug, 


byangna thsva bal ‘adzommo 
‘nog, etc. 
yongs, éfc. 

mentog lianmo nubnas yongs, 
été. 

nubkyi skadchs cinda ‘adug, 

noboa theo soa “adzommo 


"adug, efc. 
azhengpai ma zhingla Io 


lagseed, ete. 


arhangpai ma zhingla ljang 
"‘akhrongesed, etc, 

brgya bang gangste stong 

bang gang, ete. 


mopa mgyogs, etc. 


mantog lianmo sharnasshags Second 


II. 


IT. 


IL. 


IT. 
. 20. 


1. 


1]. 


12. 


18. 


14. 


15. 


16 


Ii. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


[Fameutete™ 192. 


‘These meer flowers we bring 


What news do you bring from 
the East? 

The flower chow, hurra! 

There the king's helmet is very 
high ! 

The flower show, hurra ! 

From where do you bring 
these showy flowers ! 

The flower show, hurra! 


These showy flowers we bring 


from the South | 

The flower show, hurra! 

What news do you bring from 
the South 7 

The flower show, hurra ! 

in the South there is abun- 
dance of all kinds of grain, 
dic. 

From where do you bring 
these showy flowers 7 ete. 
These showy flowers we bring 

from the North ! ete. 
What news do you bring 
from the North 1 etc. 
In the north there is sbun- 
“dance of salt and wool! ste; 
From where do you bring 
these showy flowers ? etr 


These showy flowers we bring 
from the Weat ! efc. 

‘What news do you bring 
from the West ? te, 


In the West they dye with 
all kind of colours ! ete. 

From our uncle's mother's 
fields there will be a good 
harvest! ec, 

In ovr unele’s mother's fields 
the firdt green appears, «fe. 

The barns for 100 and 1,000 
buckets will be filled, ete 

rer boys, hae 

ten, “you Ginnie: etc, 
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24. Nae nigyogséa haribpa 
meyogs, ete, 
25. gangs stod mthonpoi steng 
Bangesi singye yyuralcan 
bzhuga, etc. 
27. sing phrag legsmoi dg'abala 
yaigs, ete. 
28. brag stod mthonpoi steng 
dena, etc. 
29. skyin chen ba rgan brag 
stenglo bshazs, etc. 
30. sha phran’adzommoi dg'abals 
 yeigsy ete, 
31. mkhar stod mihonpoi steng 
dena, ete. 
$2. mi chen gongma khrii kha 
bzhugs, ete, 
33. grags zhan ‘adgommoi dg'a- 
bala sigs, ete. 
34. makhang gru babii nang 
de ia, ¢ic, 
skyid khang gro bzhii nang 
dena, etc, 
36. yabyom yiyiska bdemo nang 
"adug, etc, 
37. ytyen drong ‘adzommoi 
dg'abala yzigs, etc. 
$8. ngazha thaangkai mentogla 
phiga, etc, 
$9. phrugapathsangkai mentogla 
mentog Itanmo lei. 
Notes. 

4. Originally: from where does the flower 
show come? 6. Cinta ought to be spelled 
according to the views of Lidakhis ci mda; a 
parallel is minds myit, mi mda nyis, about two 
men ; thas a word mda [or perhaps ‘ada] ‘about’ 
leems to exist, 25, ‘adrommo = ‘adrompo, 
gathered, abundantly. 20. Pa used as emphatic 
article; lo lage sed, it is a good year, the 
adjective used as a verb, 23. miryogspa, quick, 
ig also used os a verb, 26. Ralcan, having 
locks of hair, 84. MakAang, mother’s room, is 
s certain pert of the house near the fireside. 
89. Phrugupa, the children as a body of 


26. 
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Hasten, you drummersh as- 
ten, youclarinet players, ete. 

On th@ top of the high ice- 
hill, ete. 

26. There sits the ice-lion with 
the turquoise mane, ete. 

Look at the joy of the lion's 
good child | ere. 

On the top of the high rock, 
ete. 
old ox, ete. 

. Look at the joy of all the 

young deer! efe. 
31. There high up on the castle, 
ele. 
$2. All the king's family is 
sitting on thrones, efe. 

33. Look at the joy of all the 
other famous men! ¢fe. 

Inside the four-cornered 
mother's room, ete. 

Inside the four-cornered room 
of hapriness, #fc. 

Father and mother live in 
comfort, «fe. 

Look at the joy of all, the 
assembled friends! efe. 

Look at all our flowers ! ete. 


24. 


25. 


Look at the flowers of all the 
children ! 
The flower show, hurra | 


Notes. 


The ecene is the following: The village boys, 
who all through the summer have lived a shepherd 
life in distant secluded valleys, have to come 


down for the festival and dance whilst singing the 


above song; in their hands they carry long sticks 
covered all over with alpine flowers. 

In ¥. 4-19 we have a little play of answering 
questions, which almost exactly corresponds to 
Wedding. Song No. TV. The variations are the 
following : in the Wedding Songs the abun ‘ance 
of colours ia attribated to the North, and the 
West ia considered famous for medicines, 26, 
“ Mother's fields” are very fertile fields. 

6,27, The ice lion and his child are orivin- 
ally the glacier and the brook, later on they 

developed into fabulous beings thought to be 
living there. 
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Song No, XVI. — A Dance, 


1. sgobongs nomoi yserla bzhangs mkhan yod 
lei 

2 akralo nomoi yyabai rgyal leang yod 
lei 

$,  yyasla ‘akhor ‘ang amai bomo 

4, yyonla 'akbor ‘ang bskal brang rola 

5. rgyab de la chog ‘ang lei 

6. rgyab ri bzangpola Itaste rgyab dela chog 

7. mdun de la bsus ong le 


8. don la bsaste yar khodas le sesdar cos. | 


Hotes. 


1. Szohongs = agopo, body. Lt is remark- 
able, that the genitive momo/ is placed after tha 
word it is related to; [+f to be pronounced like 
Dutch tj. 4, Rolme = ayrolma, see Ladakhi 
Grammar, Laws of Sound 3; the name means 
good kalps, deliverer.’ 5, Choy, imperative 
tense of gcogpa, a sudden more backwaris in a 
dance. 8. Khodas = Khuda, God, Hindustani . 
peedar = sijda, prayer, Hindustani. 


Text. 
1, khaculli damagpo bazarri damag 
2. spyilimla skang dogs ‘sng med 


. skompala skom chu rig yin 
5. ali buthsa dbus yteangla cha zaua 


6. ngalbari ngal ‘athso rig yin 
7. kbacalli damagpo culibai mentog 


8. spyilimla skang dogs ‘ang med 


9. buthsa ngarang dbus ytsangla chana 
10.° svnns sun roge yin lei. 


, Translation. 

1. The body of the girl is as if it was built of 

gold: 

2. The hair of the girl is like a turquoise 
3, Now turn to the right, mother’s daughter ! 
4. Wow turn to the left, Skalzang Eolma ! 

& Then break off backwards 

6. In the direction of the good bill in the back 


break off backwards ! 
7. Now again advance, meeting [your oom. 
panion |! 
8. Advancing again give honour to God on 
high ! 
Notes. 


In this song we have a queer mixture of Bud- 
dhism and Mubammadaniem. Whilst the word 
Khodas, God, is only used by Muhammadan Tibe- 
tans, the-name-of the girl is quite a Buddhist ono : 
also the idea of paying homage to a god by an 
ordinary dance is perfectly Buddhist. 


Song No. XVII. — Tobacco from Kashmir. 


I. Tobacco from Kashmir is the tobacco o 
lords. 

2. There is no fear of its being filled into « 
general [pipe]. 

4. When I, o boy, shall go to Kashmir, 

Then it will be water for the thirst. 

5. When Ali, the boy, will go to Central 
Tibet, 

6. It will be like rest to the weary. 

7. Tobacco from Kashmir is like apricot 
blogsom. 

8. There 15 no fear of its being filled into s 
general ( pipe]. 

%. When I, « boy, will go to Central Tibet, 


10. It will be my comforter, when I am 
homesick. 


1: 


Fenavany, 1902.] 


Notes. 
Damag = thamatha, tobacco; hasar = 


# hwaur, Hindust. 2. Sppllin: me apuie. compare. 
_— Series VIL, solongavd = songased. 


6. Ngalberi, in some villages, for instance | 


Phyang, the genitive of the participle ends in 
pari instead of mizhanni. 


10. The verb suaces is used in Ladakhi 
mostly for being homesick.’ 


Song No. XVIII. — Good Wishes to the Bridegroom. 


we 


ie 


Bom sg 


2. 


ehag hesugpola bltagte 
amai buahangugi bagston blangnged lei 


akar beangpola bltaste 

dngor grob bsian 'adziuni bagston biase- 
‘ nged lei 

amala bu zhig skyena 

ngari blen chen theogs shig akyes shig 

stangscan rig skyena Je 

dngos grub betan ‘ndzin theoga shig skyes 


Notes. 


For buskang = buchung see Lad, Grem- 


mar, laws of sound G; the boy is not a very 
little one, the diminutive is only a sign of 
affection. 


2 


I. 


Ngari, contraction of ngaranggt, our. 
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Notes. 


2. This general pipe is the Aukka, which is 
‘Given round. 5. Ali, the boy, is the poet, 


hei 


ys 


Cn fe 


1 and 3 refer to a good constell 
the stars. 6. Sha tofalehestk ths twldatsace 


The name is a Misbatncsastan one, the inha- 
bitants of Purig being Mohamedans. 


Translation. 
Looking out for a good day, 
We shall celebrate the wedding of 
mother's little son. 
Looking ont for a good star, 
We shall celebrate the wedding of 
aN gosgrub betan’adzin, 
If a boy should be horn to the mother, 
A boy like oar great minister be born! 
If a clever boy should be born, 
A boy like dNgosgrub-bstan’adzin he 
Pra 


Notes. 





of 


himgelf. 


Gong No. XIX. — Good Wishes to the Bride. 


Text. 
dman mthearmo nyeranz bitams teana 
siang ibe yulla cang shig brdangeeed Jei 


a nan mthsarmo nyerang bitame teana 

yyog klu yulle dang cig rang phus 

dman mthaarmo nyidkyi pangis dpalle nang 
eras shig skyes lei 

dman mthsarmo nyidkyi pangla dpalle nang 
area shig akyes lei 


-phod re rig songna ‘ang lei 


qserri nang golne sal ‘ang lei 
ma phodpa rig songna ‘ang Jei 
misome nang ra yon kan eal ‘ang lei 


fo 


B, 
9. 
10. 


When you, beantifnl girl, were born, 


How many [drums] did they not beat then 
in heaven, 


When you, beautiful girl, were born, 
They blew on s shell in the underworld, 


Ob beautiful woman, trom your womb may 
be kcra «a son like dPalle. 


Ob, beantifol woman, from your womb may 
be born a eon like dPalle. 


If you should be able to do go, 

Kindly give me a golden coat. 

If yon should not be able to do so, 

Give me the crooked horns of a female Dag, 
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Notes. 


2, Sed = ste yod. 4, Alwyul, the realm, 
not only of the watersnakes, bat of the whole 
lower world. 

5, Nang is said to stand for dang, which 
in certain cagea may be translated by ‘like.’ 
7. Phodre = phodres = phodces, parallel to 
rig = cig. 10. Here the nang seems to have 
been added only for the sake of the metre. 


Hotes. 


5, 6 dPalle is one of the most famous 
heroes of the Kesar Myths, 10. Although horns 
are often offered to the LAaas, it is difficult to eee 
what the musician and singer wishes to do with 
them ; people take this line for a joke. 


Song No. XX. — Preparations for s Dance. 


1. yyogmabai nachung kun rtsesla mkhaspa 


#. rtsesla brhangs ‘ang nachung thsangéa 
S. sgobongs bdemoi 'abog chung zhig gon 


4. aha mdog bdemoi snoglo yaum skus 


5. “abog chungbo gonte ltanmola yong 


Translation. 
1, The girls of the lower village are clever 
in dancing. 
Get up then for a dance, all you girls! 
To improve your appearance, put on a 
shaw! ! 
4. To improve your complexion, smear your 
face three times with shoglo ! 
5. Having put on the shawl, come to the 


al 


dance ! 
6. shoglo sum bskuste Itanmola shogs ‘ang. §. Having smeared your faces, come to the 
dance | 
Notes. Notes. 
4, Shoglo, a herb, the yellow juice of which 
mu smeared over the face 
(To be continued.) 
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(Carabansara; ann. 1404: 
172, ls 

Carabeli; ann. 1598: s.r. Carambola, 13%, i. 

Carabus; ann. 638: «, vp, Oaravel, 124, ii. 

Osracal ; ann. 1818: 4. v. Shoe-goose, 629, ii. 

Cracatia; ann, 1548: s. e, Carrack, 127, i. 

Carncea ; ann, 1566-68: «. ©. Carrack, 197, i, 
twice. 

Oarack ; ann, 1664: «. v. Carrack, 127, ii, 

Caracoa; #. v. 122, ii, «. v, Carrack, 127, i, s, v. 
Karkollen, 368, ii; ann. 1613: s.r, Orankay, 
492, i; ann, 1711: «, », 122, ii, 

Oaracoli; aun. 1516: «, v. Porcelain, 549, i. 

Caracolle; «. v. Caracos, 122, ii: ann, 1606: 
«, ©. Caracoa, 122, ii. 


s. 0, Caravangseray, 


| Oarake; ann, 1611 : 


Caracora; aun. 1606: 4, v. Caracoa, 122, ji, 


| Caraffe; s, ©. 122, ii, s. ©. Carboy, 125, i. 


Carafo; ann. 1560: ». v. Shroff, 680, i, 

Oarajan ; s. v. Caréns, 773, i. 

‘ v Langasaqne, $84, i, 

Caranania: ano. 1727: «. », Sophy, 649, i. 

Carambola; ». v. 122, ii, «. v. Cumrunga, 216, 
ji; ann. 1568 (twice), 1598 (ewioe) and 
1672: «. v. 128, i. 

Carambolage; #. e. Carambola, 128, i, 

Varame; 4. v. Cerame, 138, i; ann. 1551 : ». ». 
Cerame, 198, i. 

Oaranchies; ann, 1828 : 

Csranje; aon. 1536 : 
ii; ann, 1644; 


s. v. Oranchee, 211, i, 
*.v. Balsette (a), 594, 
« ©. Panwell, 511. 1. 
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Carans; ann. 1610: s.r, Cranny, 212, i. 
Caranx denter; som. 18761 2, ». Cavally, 
FTA, ii. 

Caraona ; ann. 1653; «, r. Cranny, 786, i. 
Caraque; ann, 1620; », », Carrack, 127, ii, 


Carat; «. ©. 123, i (twice) and ii (13 times), | 
s. ®. Kohinor, 375, i, «7. Mace (b), 404, ii, | 


s. & Mangelin, 422, ii; ann, 1298: 4, v. 
124, i; ann, 1343: «.». Outery, 494, ii; ann. 


1516: «. «. Magelin, 423, i; ann. 1554: s.r. | 


Batta (b), 55, ii; ann. 1676: «. 0. Kohinor, 
S75, i, twice, « ©. Mangelin, 423, i, 3 times, 
s. v. Ruttee, 587, ii; ann, 1698: «. v. Matt, 
43), i. 
Carauana; ann. 1556: s.r. Nanking, 472, ii, 
Carauane ; ann, 1653: s, v. Khan (b), 812, ii. 


Caravan; «. ¢. 124, i, «. v. Caravanseray, )24, i, 


s. v. Cafila, 109, i, « v, Panthay, 510, ii, 
twice; ann. 1516: «. v. Vanjiris, 88,1; ann, 
1554: «. e, Rajpoot, 572, i; ann. 1627: ao 
124, i; ann, 1664: «. v. Cathay, 774, ii; 
ann. 1665: «. ©. Mamiran, 419, ii; ann, 
1674: «, v, 124, 1; ann. 1676: «. v. Noggor- 
cote, 483, i; ann. 1706-7: «, v. Pindarry, 539, 
1; ann, 1774: «. ¢. Porwanna, 564, i. 
Caravana; ann, 1270: «. r. Caravan, 124, i, 
Caravance ;ann. 1630 :s. r. Calavance, 110, ii; 
ann. 1638: «0. Vanjiiris, 88, ii. 
Caravane; ann. 1615: «. vr. Serai, 614, ii; ann, 
1674: «.e Caravan, 124, i; ann. 1762; 4. ¢, 
Chonse, 779, i; ann. 1845: «, », Bish, 73, 1 
Caravanis; ann. 1330: «, ». Caravan, 124, i. 
Caravangara ; ann, 1615: «, 2, Serai, 614, ii, 
Caravan Sarai; ann, 1685: «.v. Manzil, 458, i. 
Caravanserai; «, o. Khan (b), 366, i; ann. 
. 1619: «. v, Caravanseray, 124, ii, twice. 
Caravanseray ; 4. 0. 124, i, 772, ii; ann. 1727: 
s. &. Bilooch, 71, i, «. v. Dawk, 232, i, «. v. 
Mosque, 452, ii. 
Caravassrai; ann. 1564; «, er, Carnvansoray, 
124, ii. , 
Cararasarias; ann. 1584 : ¢. », Serai (a), 855, ii 
Caravel; «, ¢. 124, i:, 3 times; ann, 1492: «, #, 


125, i; ann. 1502: «. cr. Dabul, 224, i, 


s. wp. Nacoda, 469, i: ann. 1518: «. er. 
Gallevat (d), 277, i; ann. 1536: «, «. 





i; ann. 1666: «0. Donoy, 250, 1; aun. 
1673 : «, », Fool's Rack, 272, i. 

Cararellag; ann. 1549: «#. ©, Carnvel, 125, i; 
ann, 1950; 2, 9. Caravel, 124, is. 
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| Oaravelle; ann. 1506: », r, Caravel, 125, i. 


Pandarini, 509, i; ann, 1552: 4. ¢. Gallevat | 
(d), 277,-i; ann, 1554: se, Grab, 500, | 
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Carayner, ann, 1799: s, v, Caréna, 773, i, 
Carbachara; ann. 1554: 4s, v. Caravanseray, 
124, i and ii, twice. 

Carboy ; «. vp. 125,i, twice, 772, ii, a. v. Carafe, 
122, ii, #. ©. Demijohn, 236,i; ann, 1818: 
a0. 125, i. 

Carcana ; #. v. 125, ii, 772, ii. 

Varcapuli ; ann, 1578 and 1672 : «, v, Coreopali, 
196, ii. 

Carchemish; B. 0. 667: «, v, Maund, 431, ii. 

Carcioffo; #, r, Artichoke, 27, i. 

Carconna; «#. v. Carcana, 125, ii. 

Carcoon; s. , 125, ii; ann, 1826: s.r. 125, ii. 
rdamom ;#. c, Baya, #6, i, 4, e, Cucouli, 106, 

ii, 197, i, s.°. Holwa, 327, i; ann. 43: 4, F. 

Cubeb, 214, ii; ann. 1150: «. ©, Mace (a), 

404, 1; ann, 1516: «, », Sirath, 666, i, «. v. 

Zedoary, 747, ii; aun. 1563: «.r, Caconli, 

107, i, twice; ann, 1590: «, r. Dumpoke, 

254, ii; ann, 1610: s, e, Calay, 111, ii; 

ann. 1623: «.e, Carry, 218, ii, 

Cardamomi; ann, 540: «. r, Zedoary, 747, ii. 

Careened ; ann. 1498; 4, er, Anchediva, 20, ii. 

Carns ; a. v, 772, ii. 





| Careaay; ann. 1495: «, ». Kerseymere, 365, ii, 


Careum jae. Carraway, 127, ii, 


: a, », Veranda, 787, i, 
and ii, 


| Vargaba; ann, 1505: #, o, Veranda, 737, i, 
| Cargados; ann. 1769: #, v, Seychelle, 617, ii. 
} Cari; ann. 18380: «. r. Curry, 219, 7, 


Carian; ann. 1819: «. 2, Caréns, 773, j, 
Carianer; ann. 1799: ». ©, Oaréns, 773, i, 
Oarianner; ann. 1759: «. pr. Talapoin, 678. ; 
«. e. Caréns, 773, i, twice, eX 
Carib ; «. v. Cayman, 136, i, #0. Pa 51l i; 
Carical ; #. v. 125, ii, Sele de 


| Carica papaya; 4. °. Papaya, 511, ij, 


Caricare ; «. e. Carrack, 127, j, 
Carichi; ann. 15€3: «. rp, Carrack (n. p.), 196 


lis 
Carick ; ann. 1618: «, p, Langasaque, 384, i 


Carickes ; apn, 1620: », ». Oarrack, 127, ii, 


Osrika; ann. 1383: 4,2, Oarrack, 127,; 
Oaril; #.e. Ovrry, 218,i: ano. 1560, 1563. 
1606 and 1608-10: 4, r, Curry, 218 ij. Ae 
1610: «. » Plantain, $42, 3; ama, 1699 
sv, Carry, 218, ii; aun, 1681: ,, , 2" 
shi. #. v. Curry, 
Carimon ; any. 1727 : 


‘. v. Governor's Straits. 
299, i, <a, 
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Uaris; ann. 1681: «. e. Corry, 219, i. 

Carisil; s. . Kerseymore, 365, 1, 

Carisan carandas; 4 ¢, Carounda, 217, n. 

Carizé; s. 0. Rerseymere, S65, i. 

Warmani; ann, 1561: 4. r. Sophy, 648, i. 

Carmanin; ann. 150; «, ©. Ormus, 493, 1; ann. 
1673: s.r. Hing, 918, ii. 

Carmanin shawool ; 4. &. Shawl, 624, © 

Carmania shell; s. ¢. Shawl, 624, 1. 

Warnac; ann, 1672 and 1484: «4 v. Cornac, 
198, i. ' 

Carnack ; ann. 1727: # v. Cornac, 198, i. 

Varnak ; ann, 1726: #. 2. Cornac, 196, i. 

Carnalli; aun, 1644: #. ©, Panwell, 511, i. 

Caxtitades ann. 1072: #.e. Naik (c), 470, 1. 

Carpatensia ; ann.1737: 4.7. Badega, 34, ii. 


Carnatic ; #. 0. 125, ii, 126, 1, twice, 775,18. 8. | 
Catara, 117, ii, twice, «7 Malabar Rites, | 


413, ii, *. v. Payen-ghant, 522, i, 4. ©. 
Rupee, £34, i, #. e- Triplicane, 716, i; ann. 
1748: «. ». Nabéb (a), 408, 1; ono. 1760 : 
a. rv, 126, i, 4 times; anu, 1784 >. ©. Payen- 
ghant, 6 22, ii; ann. 178924. ¢, Cireara, 171, 
ij;ann, 1790: 4.9. 
1792 : s.r. 126, ii; ann, 1799: «. 7. Gram, 
301, i, 2. % Teloogoo, 695, ii; ane. 1799: 


s.r. Tank, 685, i; ann, 1809; «. 2. Nabéb (a), 
468, i; ann. 1826 : s, . 126, ii; ann. 1836: 


s.c. Cirecars, 171, i. 
Carnatica ; aon. 1652: «, e. Carnatic, 196, i; 
ann, 1760: «, r, Shroff, 630,1; ann. 175: 
a. ©. Bouba, 649, 1. 
Carnatic Fashion ; 4. ©. 126, 1. 
Carnatic fashion; #. P- Benighted, The, 65, ie 
Carnelian; ann, 1554 and 1849: «. e. Baba- 
goorve, $2, i. 
Carnes; aun. J515: «. F. Arrack, 26, i. 
Carnicubar ; anv. 1727: 4. ©. Sombrero, Chan- 
nel of the, G47, 1. Le 
Carnoply ; #. t. Factory, 264, iL. 
Caroanam ; aun, 1420; ». *, Caravan. 124, i. 
Carob-honey ; aun. 1943: «. r. Sugar, O55, ii, 
Carob-tree ; #. ©. Sugar, 054, 11. 
Carob tree; #. F- Carnt, 123, i. 
Carongoly Jet (1508 5 s.r. Oranganore, 211, ii. 
Qarovanon ; ann. 1384: #, P. Caravan, 124, i. 
Carpella ; ann. 1972: 4, 0, Jask, 345, ii, 346, i. 
Carpets ; 4. 0. Piece roods, 556, i. 
Carpintero ; #. Toacan, 714, hk 
Carpobalsami ; ann. 540: #. v. Camphor, 116, ii, 
Carquois ; « ©, Seymitar, 608, 1, 
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Ponjaub, 562, 11; aon. 


Carthaginian ; 
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Carrafagem ; ann, 1534; +. e. Batta (b). 55, il. 


Carraca; s. v. Caracoa, 122, ii, # r. 


127, i, twice: ann, 1403: «. P. Carrack, 
778, isann, 1680: «. v, Carreck, 127, i, 


| Carrack (a: p.); 4. v. 126, ii, 


Carrack (s.); 4. . 126, 11 (3 times), », v. 79, 
ii; ann. 1403: 4, v. 775, ii; aun, 2498: 4. x. 
127, i: ann. 1552: s. ». Gallewat (a), 977. i; 
anp. 1834: « ¢. Grab, 300, i; ann. 16338, 
1615, 1635 and 1660: 2, w. 127, it. 

Carrack {= Carat]: ann, 1673:s, v, Carat, 124, 3. 

Crranis; ann. 1781: «, v. Cranny, 212, i. 

Carravan ; ann. 1781: «. v. Overland, 495, ii. 

Carravansraw; ann. 1627: «. v. Caravanserar, 
124, ii. 


Carraway ; «. v. 127, it. 


Carré; «. v. Kerseymere, 366, i. 
Carrees; ann, 1681: «. v. Curry, 218, ii. 
Carreta ; 310, ii, footnote, 3 times. 
Carrica ;s. 0. Carrack,127,i. 
Carricare ; #. 2. Carrack, 127, 1, twice. 


Garrick (n. p.); ann, 727: #. 0. Carrack, 126, it. 


Carrick (8.); ann. 1596: s. v, Carrack, 127,i. 


) Carridarries ; 4. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 


Carriel : ann. 1598: 4. v. Carry, 218, ii. 
Carrogos ; ann. 1680 : «. v. Carrack, 127, ii. 
Carronade ; #. v. Bombay Marine, 73, ii. 


| Oarrube ; ann, 1543: «. v. Sugar, 655, ii. 
| Carruttam; s. v. Parabyke, 512, i. 


Carsay; ann, 1626: «. v. Rerseymore, 365, a | 
B. ©. 160; «. 
(Mahout), 355, ii, twice. 

Carthame ; ann, 1810; «. ». Safflower, 589, i, 


 Carthamus; s. v. Safflower, 589, i. 


Carthamus tinctorins ; «. v. Safflower, 586, ij 
ann. 1815: f, ©. Safflower, 589, 1 i, : 
Gartmeel ; . v. 127, ii. 


 Cartooce ; «, r. 128, i. 


Carnellas ; ann. 1624: #. 9. Caravel, 125, i. 
Caram carui; #. v. Carrawny, 127, ii. 
Carum copticam ; s. t- Omuam Water, 486, i 


| Garvansera ; aun. 1650: «. v. Banyan-Tree, 0, 


ik 

Carvatschar ; ¢. v. Compound (a), 186, i. 

Carvel; s,v. Gallevat, 275, i; ann. 1615 god 
1888 : «. », Caravel, 125, i. 

Carvi; «. v. Carraway, 127, ii. 

Carvil; aop. 1673: #. »- Fool's Rack, 272, i. 
twice. 

Carry ; #. v. Carraway, 127, ii. 


(To be comtinued.) 
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NOTES ON MALAGASY CURRENCY BEFORE THE FRENCH OCCUPATION. 
From the Notes of the Rev. C. P. Cory. 


LL payments were made in vatim-bole, “broken money,” made up of chips of the 

: five-frana piece. Every chip had to have some recognisable portion of the five-franc 

piece on it to pass as currency. With that proviso a chip of any size would be accepted, however 
small, The chips were weighed oat by the purchaser. 

The currency of the country was in fact such chips of silver by weight. Bat, 4 an 
exception, the full five-frane piece would be accepted in payment, and dollars of sorta were 
also passed. ‘The number of the only coins thus in circalation being naturally limited, as there 
was no native mint,’ the Native Government put a factitious value on the whole coin, which was 
I/12th or 85° im excess of the value of the pieces of the coin cut up and passed by weight : 
1. ¢,, the five-frane piece untouched was worth 81/ more than its weight when cat up. This 
was done in order to prevent the reckless cutting up of the coin? The abore percentage 
was thos arrived at. The Malagasy unit of currency wasa red seed called voamena : 
=4 veamena went to the five-franc piece: the excess value of the whole coin over its parts by 
weight was made to be 2 roamena, 

For the purposes of its currency the Native Government issued standard weights, and 
any tampering with these weights was a grave offence. A man using a false weight in any of 
the large markets would in all probability have been immediately stoned to death without trial, 


Scale of Weights. 
10 variraiventy make 1 eranambatry 


S$ ecramambatry do. 1 voamena 


3 yoamens do. 1 sikajy 

2 sikajy do. 1 kirobo 

2 kirabe do. 1 loso 

2 loso do. $1 ariary or farantes 


720 varirairenty do, 1 sriary or farantes 


In the above scale, up to the voamena, the onits are native Malagasy seeds: bryond that 
they represent parts of the dollar. Thos: ariary is the Spanish dollar or real, through the 
Arabic ap-ridl, while the farantea merely represents tho name ‘‘ Freach” and is used for the five- 
franc pieoo, The term ariary is used asnally, but not always, for the dollar made up of cu 
parta, ©. ¢., for the dollar of account, Los (pron. ldshu) is forthe Arabic word nig/, half, through 
Swahili musf: kirobs (pron. kirdéw) is the Arabic rwb‘,a qaarter, with the common Malagasy 
and Swahili prefix ti; sikayy (pron. sit@dz) is the Tarkish sedis, eight (sekingt, an eighth) 
through Arabic and Swahili, There aré other and false derivations carrent for kirobo and 
sikajy : riz. that kirobo representa the Arsizic coin Kharrdbah, and that sitajy represeut the 
Italian «eudo or crown. But these identifications do not ft in, because the kiroto obviously: 
weighed 90 pra., whereka the kharriéah was only 3 ert. The dirodo corresponds in teality to the 
Arabic great copper fela, which was 90 gra. Again, the sikajy at 45 gre. is only an eighti 
of the Italian ecadp of 360 gre. Whereas the Spanish dollar and its parts came naturally to 
Madagasent from the slave-dealing Arabs, who had their head-quarters on the Swahili Coast, 

1 Las coment bad to coin five-frace pieooa on ite own aocount, 
Seerangrtenriiect retcten se miners od Se 
apout ooLs. 
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Out of this scale we get one or two very interesting facts. The dollar and five-franc 
piece were to the Malagasy obviously convertible terms for the same money unit. The weight 
of this money, a8 a theoretically standard ooin, may be taken as 360 gra. Troy. Now the 
ariary or furantea weighed 720 carirairenty or rice-seeda: therefore the lower unit of the 
Malagasy ponderary syatem was prectically halfa grain Troy. [t was so in daily prac- 
tise; thus, when a grain of quinine was required os medicine, it was weighed out by 
2 rarirairenty, 

Specimens of the standard loso, kirobo, sskajy and roamena, emall cubes of good steel accu- 
rately made and stamped thus 2) , have been weighed and were found to weigh as follows :— 


double voamena 34 grs, Troy 


kirobo 103 
joao 710 


Taking these weights first as proportional parts, it will be found that they do not exactly 
(though they very noarly do) work ont correctly. Beginning at the bottom of the scale we find 
1 yoamena should be 17 grs. and actually is 17 gra. 


1 siksjy 51 a2 
1 kirobo 102 103 
1 loso 204 | 210 
By reversing the process we find 
1 loso should be 210 gre. and actually is 210 gra. 
1 kirobo 105 103 
] sikajy 52) bg 
1 voamena 17} 17 
By the theory of the scales already explained they should ran thus :-— 
lvoamena 15 gra. 
lsikajy 45 
1 kirobo 90 
1 loso 186 


Bat the actual specimens of the standard weights we have been examining are intended 
to mark the difference between the weight in silver of the five-franc piece cut up and the 
five-frane piece uncut, for the reasons above explained. That is, they areenhanced weights : 
the enhancement being two roemena in the five-franc piece. Now, if we are to acoept the 
enhancement ss being intended to pe 1/12th or 94%; then the enhanced woamena would weigh 
15 gre. plos 1}, 4. ¢., 16} grs.: or in other words something Jess than the standard woamena 
ssems to have been intended to weigh. Atany rate we get thus & clear reason why the 
standard voamens is what we find it to be, 

And this leads us to some interesting facta. The actoal five-frane piece which the 
Malagasy cut up (or made ot their mint) mast have weighed 366 grs. ay nearly as may be, and 
when eut up its weight value was onhanced by two roamena, i, ¢, to 32}, 94 or 35 gra. So 
commerce weighs 401 grs., and we thus see why it was that ariary was the term usually 
employed for the cut up dollar, while farantsa stood for the unonut plooe, And we 
further see the reason for the particular enhancement ordered by the Native Government, It 
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simply made the eat up dollar equal in weight to the big Spanish dollar and left the smal]! 
uneat French dollar as it was, helped in this aim by the fact of the avtaal difference being 
about two of their standard seeds when proportionately enhanced. The people natorally 
muddled the two denominations in speech and practice, | 








: dr seed weights theoretically work ont thus: the Variraiventy or rice seed equals } gr, 

‘roy : the eranambatry or seed of the Cajanus Indicus (pigeon-pea, Congo-pea, cadjan- 
no-eye — the universal dil of India) equals 5 grs.: the voamena, the red-seed of the (?) 
equals 15 gers. There is nothing Indian or Par-Kastern about this'seed-unit system, but taking 
the old rupee or ¢éld (the representative of the rupee as a Weight) at half the theoretical] dollar 
or 150 grs. Troy we get a suggestive scale :— 


8 [Indian ratls? make 1 voamena 





12 voumena do. 1 rupee 
96 ratia 1 rupee 


which is the fact in the modern popular Indian scale. Again taking the old raft as 1,875 gre: 
(its standard) and equal jth roamena, we get the roamena aa equal to 15 grs., which is ita Troy 
weight. However, this analogy, anless a trade with India of sufficient volamecan be ealablished 
for long years back, will not bear further following up, 


Like all peoples of their class of civilisation the Malagasy divided their currency into 
Yery small portions, the mental operations of which are most clearly brought ont by the 
following tabulations, 


The eranambatry, the di! seed or pea, consisted of 10 rice seeds (rary). Each of these seeda 


had itsseparate name, consisting of the word rary, rice, plus the numeral, plus renty, lump or 
Piece: thos :— | | 


var-irai-renty = Tice 1 piece 
vari-roa-venty «+ Tice 2 pieces 
vari-telo-venty ». rice 3 do. 
vari-efa-benty ... rice 4 do, 
vari-dimi-venty  ... rice 5 do. 
vari-enim-benty ... rice 6 do, 
vari-Sto-venty «. Fice T do, 
vari-valo-venty « rice 8 do, 
vari-sivi-venty —... riee 9 do. 
eranambatry «+ 2 full ambatry (pes) 


Of these, however, only the raridimiventy or five rice seoda, the varifitorenty or 7 rice seeda 
and the eranembaéiry of 10 rice seeds were in common use and parlance. The paridimpenty was 
the half améatry and the varijitorenty waa the conventional balf ilarcamena (itself the half 
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The full seale ran thus: ioe tat 
varidimiventy (half ambatry) “ts ine .. © Tice seeds. 
varifitoventy (quarter Voamena) ... ss. wee Fy 
eranambatry (a foll pea) ... re ee ee 
ilavoamena (one side of ared seed) ... «0 9 aan 15 
roanambatry (two peas) ... «+. ata Ap aii 5 Late Serica 
voamena (red seed) ,.. =o | eee we OO - 
efatrambatry (four peas) oun cae ae aa: 6) aS 
lasiray (one side and one) a+. a — = wwe 40 
dimimambatry (five peas) «0, 9 se wees Os 
roavoamensa (two red seeds) ... piss 5). eae Ge 00 
lasiroa (one side andtwo) ... ... ae +0 : 
sikajy (aneighth) .«. oe ear et eh Get) ) a 
lasitelo (one side and three) ... one aes 10 . 
venty (substance, volume, (7) the lump) ... =... 120, 


iraimbilanja (the full weight) we) ea owe LO, ‘ 
kirobo (a fourth) aoe eee oe oon ave 180 of on 
loao (a half) oe ee ae om a ee oO) PP 

arlry (a real, dollar) oo oon oon oes one 720 ae a 


The multiples of the améairy cease at the dimimambatry of 50 rica seeds and for the 
intermediate quantities between those given in the scales the terminology is to some extent mixed 
up between the amdatry and the roamena, thus it is correct to say :— _ 

roavoamena-sy-eran, two red seeds and one (ambatry), = 70 rice seeds. 
sikajy-lateaka-eran, asikajy wanting one (ambatry), = 80 rice seeds. 
roavoamens-latsaks-varifitoventy, two red-seeds wanting 7 rice seeds, = 53 rice seeds. 
roavoamena-lateaka-varidimiventy, two red-seedg Wanting 5 rice seeds, = 55 rive seeds. 
youmensa-sy-varidimiventy, a red-seed and 5 rice seeds, — 35 rice seeds. 
voamens-lateaka-varidimiventy, a red-seed less 5 rice seeds, = 25 rice seeds. 

lt would be incorrect to say i— roanambatry-sy-raridimirenty, two peas and 5 rice secds, for 


25 rice seeds, or dimimambatry-sy-paridimirénty, five peas and 5 rice seods f 5S rice seed 
though theoretically correct, or rice seeda, 


All this shows that the full Malagasy scale was made up of throe separate scales 
based respectively on the ambairy or pea, the voamena or red seed, and the dollar but all 
mixed up in their subdivisions and multiples, Thus we have - 


varidimiventy Tr co et 5 rice seeds or i am! ) 


eran ambatry ae bee a hm 10 iT) + OF 1 re 
roanambatry one eee «we 20 ve »5 OF 2 PT 
efatam batry see one one 4) T «os OF 4 a 


dimimambatry aes one om het " 


» OF Tt 


at which point the scale stops, the missing point of 3 ambatry being ia | 
the unit of the next scale, — fry being superseded by the toamena, 
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(2) The Voamena Scale. 
varifitoventy ‘+ wae wwe 7 Tite seeds or 2 yoamennat 
ilavoamena = “ dont aig » or 4 rs 
yoamena ana sas | a » o lt 2 
lasiray ee at - 45 . ow oF 1} " 
roa voamens ne 7 — 60 ,, » of 2 + 
lasiroa << a a |: ae » OF 2} . 
lasitelo i ry ia AOR » or Sh rd 


Here again the missing point of 3 voamena has been superseded by the sikajy of 90 seeds of 

the next seale. As also have those of 4 roamena and 5 voamena by the separate terms veniy and 

traimbilanja (pron. biléndca). The venty, I take it, corresponds to the upper Troy weight, “the 

lamp" or fall amount put into the scale :.and the iraimbilanjato the greater lamp or increased 

upper Troy weight, the term meaning “ full weight,” ¢.¢., the extreme amount put into the 
> 


(3) The Dollar Scala, 


sikajy ‘- =» o 90 rice seeds or 4} dollar 
kirobo fel EE ee TSO ae 
lose He pele) ieee SE eel a alg 
ariry ee eee | ae er oF F 


The available evidence seema to give a clear history of the full scala: as ifthe Malagasy had 
by degrees raised their upper unit in the Troy scale from very low beginnings. Thos, it would 
be arguable that the original scale had been 10 rice seeda to the pea, with the rice seed as the 
lower and the pes as the higher denomination, while the pea itself gave way to the red seed 
of three peas, which, in its turn, was superseded by the imported trade dollar of 24 red scods, 
the final upper Troy weight. In the full seale, in fact, we seem to s00 reflected the 
extcnsion by degrees of Malagasy trade and huckstering operations, 


The English in Madagascar had no difficulty in reconciling the local scale to the money 
they had been accustomed to, by taking standard dollar at 4s, This made the great nnit of 
all weighments, the voamena, to be two-pence and henceforth there was no difficulty in 
making the reat of the scale fit in with the English monetary system. In their dealings it was 
customary to weigh out payments as low as the half-roamena or a penny in silver ; below that 
denomination values of the minute pieces of silver were gnessed or assumed by appearance 
or feel. 


The cowry was once also in currency, but it has long been confined to the Bavage tribes 
of the West Coast. However, it seems to have left traces in the nomenclature of the more 
civilised currency. Tiffis we have akorambola, uncoined silver currency (aera, shell: vole, 
money): akorambolamena, uneoined gold currency (mena, red). Silver money went by the 
name of rolafofsy, white money. 


* Conventionally that is, ans 
* Freimbilanja is a regolar derivative of iroike-rilanja, in the renee of “one full-weight," through a common 
root lanya, a weight, derived from the Swahili mlanca, to carry. 





THE WRECK OF THE “ DODDINGTON,” 1755. 
BY E. 0, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from Vol, X.Y, p, 499.) 
Monday 25, The Wind W'erly and Fair Weat. This Morning the Boat Went out u 


Fishing and Made two Trips with [caught] 25 Pish [ = }." The Carpenter Employ? on the 
Timbers; Smith Mending a Saucepan; people Carrying Over Plank. 


Tuesday 26, Wind and Wea as p* Day past. Had great Success to day. Catched 45 
large Fish, Weighing one with Another About 6 pound apiece. Lickwise Fetched the Pork 
from the Other Island & am in great hopes Smoaking will Keep it from Growing Worse. 
Carpenter as before. Smith Finish'd a Sancepan & Made a Frying pan ont of » Copper {Pot} 
ani Some Fish Hooks. Boil? Salt Water all day and Made Abont 4 a pound of Salt. 


Wednesday 27%. Light Variable Winds. In the Morning, Went Out the Boat a Fishing 
aod Brought in 27 Fish. In the Afternoon I went Round the Island in the Boat to See if I 
Could Find the Ships Bottom, but did not. Caught 11 Fieh & Came in. Carpenter Employed 
on the Timbers, Smith Making a Maull. This Toro'd out a Fine day to go to the Main, but 
looking Dirty [in the Morn]: was the Reason we did not attempt it. Raised a Tent On the 
Building place to Smoak Oar Pork in. The Salt we Made is so Copperish Cannot Use it. 


Thursday 28*%, Fresh Breezes E'erly, this morning Mt Collett & 2 men Sott out for 
the Main in the Small Boat, but the day did not Torn out so good as it promised; for before 
they got one third of the Way Over, the Wind Freshened & looked Dirty, which Soon Made too 
Much Sea, for that little Babble of a Boat, So was [were] Obliged to Return. They bad not 
landed } of an hour Before the Barr Broke so Much that it would be [have been] Impossible for 
them to [have] Come in; however, Shall have the Other 'Tryall [Tryal] the First Oppertunity 
Made Some More Salt but is [prov'd] as bad as the First. 


Friday 29. Varinble Wind & Cloudy Weather, the people Clearing away the Wreck, to 
Come at a Sail to Cover Tent we Intend to Raise on that Side the Boat is Building, to gett 
our things in Readiness, when please God, we shall be Ready to go Away, which I fear want 
‘will not] be this 6 Months, Madea Dam to Holt Salt water, We Are in hopes the Sun will 
Make Salt. Notwithstanding Put in Some Tons None will Remain one the Top 10 Minutes. 
an cive Over all Thoughts of Success in this Affair. 


Saturdsy Augt 30%, Wind W'erly and Cloudy Weat. Carpenter at Work on the 
Timoers people Carrying round Sparrs to Build Tents, the Boat went fout) a Fishing & 
Canghe 20 Fish. | 


Sundsy Aug* 31. Wiad Southerly& Cloudy Weat & Rain. Our only want now is Bread. 





“1 A word orared after ‘ fish,’ 
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‘Monday Septt 1. Moderate Breezes Easterly and Some Rain which Rindere The Carpeatat 
from. Working. | 


Tuesday 24. Light Breezes Wterly and Cloudy Weat with Some Rain. The Boat went 
Ont-s Fishing. Return'd with Only 3 Fish. The Carpenter at Work on the Timbers, the 
people Opening the Kiln, and Carrying Wood for Another, 


Wadinnedicy 34. The first part Light Airs Eterly and hazey Weat. Latter wind Wrerly. 
About 4 o Clock this Morning Neale Bothwell and 2 Others, Sott [set] Out for the Main in 
the Small /Jolly} Boat, & 4 Men on the Cattamaran a fishing. In About 2 hours the Cattamaran 
Came in, not liking the looks of the Weatand Brought in 3 Dog Fish & a Shark. An Ugly 
Accident happened to the Carpenter, by Cutting his Legg to the Bone and it was with much 
Difficulty Stopp™ the Blopd. Kept a Fire in the Highest part of the Island all Night for a 
Signall to the Boat, but She is not Returned, 





Thursday 4. Fresh Gales from N W to & W., so that I did not Expect the Boat. 
Carpenter at Work on the Timber, people Carrying Plank round. In the Evening it Blew 
so hard that oor large Cattamaran broke loose And by baving no Boat, to Send out, Lose 
[Lost] her, 


Friday jen Fresh Breezes & Variable. People Employ'd Bringing Over peice of 
Topmasts in Order to Make a Cattamaran Large Enough to Bring Any thing from the Main, in 
Case tho (Jolly] Boat Succeeds. 


Saturday 6". LightAirs & Calm all Day. [Are] £0 am in great Hopes [therefore] of 
Seeing Tho Bost. At Noon Grew Very Uneasy at not Seeing of her, but Jnst as we Were goirg 
to Dinner, two of the people Came Running Over the Island,Calling out the Boat, the Goat, which 
I waa. greatly Rejoyced at, and Indeed Every Body Elec. But [our Joy] it was Soon lesson'd : 
for Upon looking with the Glass, Could See but.one man Rowing with Both Oars. (Wel 
Thorefore Conjectured immediately that the Other Two was [were] detained; bat Soon After 
Saw Two [in the Boat} which Gave us Spirits Again, thinking the Other might not be well, 
So [we] Rest Myself Satisfied, til! [She came] the Boat comes in, Which She did [was] in About 
an Hour after, With two only [2 of them] which was [were] Rosenburry & Taylor. As Soon 
a5 they Stept Out [they] of the Boat fell on their Knees to Thank God for their Deliverance 
[dc safe Retarn to] this Island Again, Bad asitwas. They Were Very Much Spent with Rowing 
And want of water & provissions. [We] Therefore helped them tothe Tent & Gave them some 
Fiah, which we dress'd Against [their Coming in] they come in, which They Eat Very hearty 
[heartily] & Went to Sleep. [We] Did not Care to Ask any Questions till they Awoke; when 
they Gave the Following Account, When thfe]y Were } of the way Over [they] let go their 
Killock and Each Took half a Cake & so draught of water; and then Rowed Again. About 
$0 Clock got Ronnd The point where [ was in hopes, was a Harbour (the Land Appearing Double 
werd) but it Proved no Such thing. [They] Row'd round Another bat Still Found no Harbour. 
[Only] A Very Large Surf allalong Shore. About 40 Clock, they Pull’ in Shore, Detrimin'd 
LDeteiensning to Land [which they did). but it proved Fatal to Bothwell : for as Soon as 


n “Only ’ written over word erased. 
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they got in the Surf the Toat Fila & he was Drown'd, The Other two, Just got om Shore with 
Life [their Lives]. The Boat was on Shore ns Soon as they Were, but without their Provisions 
& [the] things they had for to Trade with, The first thing they Endeavoured to do was to get 
the Boat up from the Water Side in Order to Oversett her, & Sleep under her [that |” Night ; 
but being so tire’d [fatigued] with Rowing & Swiming was [were] not Able Stirr her [to do it}. 
Rv this time it was Dark. Therefore Took their Lodgings under a Tree, and by what they 
Told me After was [were] Surpriz! they Were not Devour'd by the Wild Beasts.44 As Soon as 
it was Day light, they went to the Place Where they Left the Boat, but to their great Sur- 
prize Fonnd She was Gone, but Walking # little way [farther] Upon the Sand they found her. 
She had been Taken off by the Suef & [was] washed on Shore Again.™ In looking round 
them they Saw a Man which they Walked towards. He no sooner perceived [them) than he 
ran into the Woods, which are [were] Very thick there. However, they went to the place Where 
they Saw the Man| vim], & there Found Partof Bothwella Body.* This frightned them much, 
fespecially] as They Saw the print of the feet of a Great Many Beasts. They then would 
have Gladly Return'd, without seeking [making] any Further Discovery, & Attempted to do it, 
bot Blowing fresh and (having) a Large Sea Against them*! the Boat Over Sett a Second 
Time with them. Being Drove on Shore together [again they] haulé ber up & assoon as they 
Gathere'd a Little Grees to Eat, Over sett the Boat [her] in Order to Shelter them from The 
Wild Beasts. [In looking about] They founda Reot as Big asa large Apple & not much 
Unlike a potatoe, Which Was Very Watry & [not so well|* Tasted, However, they were Glad 
of that, Bad As it was, having Nothing Else to Subsist One (On|. They Saw Neither Man nor 
[or] Beast oll this day; and at Night got under y* Boat, but did not Sleep much, for they 
Heard the Beasts Close to the Boat all [by them the whole] Nighi, which by the description, 
they give of them, must be [have been] Tygere. As Soon as they Perceivd day Light, they haul’d 
Some of the Sand from Under the Boat's Gunnell to See if the Tygers were [atill] About them 
for they had not heard them for Some Time before and tho they Saw None was [Nothing of 
them, were] Afraid to Ventre ont. till a while After. But upon Seeing a Mans Foot they 
Lifted the Boat & Gott out [got] from under, The man [soon ran] to two Others & a Boy 
at Some distance. At First they made a Sign for Our people to go away, which they Complyed 
With Immediately by going [endeavonring) to Launch the Boat, tho’ it Blew Very hard at 
The Same Time.’ The Natives [they say then] Ran to our people [them] with their Lannces in 
their hands & Rosenburry Impradently took up « pistol (which Was Washed Out of the Boat 
when first Oversctt, & found on the Sand Afterwards with the best [Boat's] Mast) and advanc- 
ed towards them thinking to Frighten Them away, But was Mistaken; for they Spread them- 
selva and Immediatly Surrounded them Both Whetting their Lances,“? Rosenbarry Ban 
‘nto the Sea, and Taylor fell on his Knees & Beggi for Mercy, But they began beating him 
about the Back & Head With a Short Stick and Beat him till he Lay down for Dead. Then 
They pullé of His Shirt and Waistcoat and was [were] pulling of his Trousers, bet being 
recovered from a Blow that Stune'd him, would not let them Take his Trousers, crying [making 
Signa] for Mercy. They at last desisted. Rosenburry Was all this Time in the Water. They 
now mado Signs for Him to Come on Shore, which he Refused Signifying to them that they 
Would kill him; on Which they Pointed to Taylor as Much as to Say, They had not Kill’d bim. 
He then Throwd [them] the pistol, [his] wniscoat & & (sic) Trousers, and Every thing but 
his Shirt, and then Came tothem, They did not Touch him, but Took the Boats Mast & pistol 
& Show'd him how he Ran after them, & Langh’'d, Scemingly well pleased with Their Clothes, 
which they put ono In.wediately, Some [snatching] one thing & Some Another. They Took 
Every bit of Rope they found in the Boat. They Seemed very fond of the Iron Work & Took 





oe . . , , thet’ written over words erased, | M A line and o half erased here, 
% A ne erased bere. 4 words erased hore. ™ Half o line erased here, 
™ "Tp looking about" written over words erased, ® ‘Kot eo well’ written over words erased. 


‘8 Soon ran’ written over words erased. 2 words crased, “ Half a line erneed bere, 
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off the Pentle of the Rudder, & was [were] going to Break the Stem of the Ring that was in 
it, bat as Soon. as Our People Perceiv’ it [that], they Ory’d & fell on their Knoos, Making 
Signs to them Not to do it ; on Which they desisted. They then Made Signs to the Natives for 
8ome what [thing] to Eat, on which they pointed their Lances to Our Peoples Breasts & 
Repeated the Same ay Oft [Often] as they Ask’d, Rosenburry Took up Some Grasa & Eat; 
Upon which, One of the Natives took up Some of the Roots, that lay by them, which I men- 
tioned before, & Gave to Our People. When they found there was Nothing More to be got, they 
made Signs for Our people to go, but the Wind Blowing Strong, Wterly, they made Signs that 
they Could not go. They then Made Signs for Our people to Cover themselves with the Boat 
and go to Sleep under her: and so left them. The Next Morning Proved fair Weather and a 
Light Breeze Eterly, They Launched the Boat As Soon as it was Day, With Mach Difficulty 
got throogh the Surf And row'd along Shore, till they Saw the Island and then pull'd for it. 
By their description, the Natives are Hottentots, Wearing o Skin like them [those] cat The 
Cape of Good Hope & Clacking When they Speak like them, In the Morning the Cattamaran 
went went (ric) ont a Fishing and Returned at Noon with s few. In the Afternoon the Boot 
went outa Fishing bnt did not Catch more than Sery'd for Supper. This Morning the San 
Was Eclips'd from § 0 Olock till 11: 4 of it Obscured. In the Evening Killed a Hogg, 








Sunday 7 Sept®. Fresh Gales W'erly & Cloudy Weather. Nothing Done this day. 


Monday 8. The Hirst part a fresh Breese Werly. The Last Light Airs Southerly, 
Carpenter Eimploy'd on the Timbers, People Employ'd Carrying Round Plank, Smith Syl 
a Handle ton Sword Blade. We Intend having one Each Man, Made out of Iron 
also a Launce To Defend Ourselves, in Case Should be Obliged to Land to get Water And 
provissions. Thia Day had grest Suecess in Catching 75 Large Fish which won" |ast Some 
Time, if had Salt to Cure them, tor want of which Intend to Smoak Them, in Hopes That will 
Preserve them. 


Tuesday 9%. Hard Gales at 8 W. The Carpenter Employed as before, People Carrying 
round Plank and Making « Kiln for Warming the Plank for The Boats Bottom, on the Same 
place where Some Unhappy people had Made their Tent ns we Suspected Some time ago, 
by Reason of A parsell of Stones being Gathored as I Imngine to Skreen their Covering 
from Blowing of. Thoir [sic] was Some Deal Boards Lay'd a8 6 Platform under which we 
Found a Great deal of Iron Work, Such as Bolts Hooks & Nails, which Sopposo was Burnt 
of the Wood, they made Theire Fire With. There is Some peices of Timber About the place, 
Where we Are Building Our Boat, the thick end of a large Sparr and Some Railers & Boards. 
There was Also Some Bolts, and Other Iron Work, found On the Othor Island, bat not so Much 
Decay'd a5 that Were the Tent Was One. Lickwise the Stanchin going down the Hatchway, 
with the Steps On it, which is Moch Fresher than the Wood on this Island which Convinces 
that Sevorall Ships has Shared the Same Fate of The Doddington, & I made no 


doubt but Capt” Sampsons Conjectures of the Dolphin“ was Very Just, 


Wednesday 10th Sept", Strong Gales at 8 W with SomeShowers of Rain, Saved 2 Butts 
of water; This Morning the Smoak Tent Blew down, the Weather prevents the Carpenter from 
doing Much, the Smith Making Nails Built the Smoak Tent, _ | 
“30 Boe this Day's Work in Ube Paper of Heferences. [Note ln MB., bat the Paper is nat now fordbooming ] 
#6 Wrecked in 1748. Sea footpuie, Vol XXX. p 465, ante, — Ev.) 
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Thuraday Sept’. 1. Fresh Gales Easterly and fair Weat. The Carpenter Finished the 
Timbers, People Carrying Over Sparra to Build the Tent, Smith Making Nails. 


Friday 12%5. Light Airs & Calms. Carpenter Dubbing the Outside of the Timbers. for 
Planking, the people Building the Tent and Carrying round Sparra for the Same; Smith Making 
Nails. There is too much Surf On the Barr to gos Fishing, therefore have recourse too [to] 
Our Old Diet Pengwin Broth. 


Saturdsy 18. Wind Weerly and Fair Weat, The Boat went a fishing And Brought in 
24 Fish. Carpenter as before, People Building the Tent, found a Grapnail washe'd on Shore 
in a Shroud Haweer. 


Sunday 14. Wind N W & fair Wea’- The Cattamaran went to the Other Island And 
Brought 25 Gallons of Brandy : and the Boat Brought in 24 Fish. 


Mondsy 15%. Moderate Breezes Srerly, Carpenter Employ’d Planking The Bottom. 
The Boat Bronght in 24 Fish, Smith Making Nails; people Carrying round Cordage & 
Cleaning of it 


Tuesday 16. Light Breezes & Calm, The Boat went out and Brought in 12 Fish. 


Carpenter & Smith os Before. People Cleaning the Tent that We Entend Moving into 
to Morrow. 


Wadinesday 17 Sept™. Light Breezes Wterly and fair Weat. This Morning Moved Every 
Thing Over to the Other Side of the Island to the New Tent. Carpenter & Smith Employ'd as 
before. Being Very Smooth Water [went Bound the Island to look for the Ships Bottom, Which 
I Imagine is Kept out by the Dead Weight that is in it, but Could See Nothing of it. However 
had good Success in Catching 30 Fish & Came in. The Boat went out Again & Brought in 
85 More. Sent the Cattamaran To the Other Island for the Remainder of the Brandy. 


- whureday 18, Fresh Gales Weerly & Clondy Wear. In Clearing the before Mentiond 
Grapnail Found another. [We] Cleared them Both, and got them up : Cleared [also] a peice 
of » Hawser for a Cable. : | 


Friday 10%, The First part Modorate Breezes Easterly and Clondy Weather the Latter 
fresh Gales at N W. Tho Carpenter & Smith os Before. Two men went out a Fishing, but 
Returned without any, being too much Sea for the Boat to Ride. 


Seturday 20, Fresh Gales Westerly. [Too] To Much Sea togo a Fishing. Carpenter . 
Finished 4 Streaks on the Starboard Bide. People Employed Opening the Kiln and made 
another also. Kill’ » Hogg. | 
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Sunday 21"*. Fresh Gales and fair Wear. 


Monday 232¢, Fresh Galea Westerly and Cloudy Weat with Rain. Saved 2§ Tons. 
Carpenter Could not Work. 


| 234 The First part Light Airs W'erly & Calm. The Latter Fresh Gales Easterly. 
The Carpenter Employ'd Planking, Smith making Nails, The Boat Brought in 12 Fish, | 


Wednesdsy 24th, Wind and Weat as pr day past, Carpenter & Smith as Before. The 
Boat Brought in 12 Fish. 


Thuredsy 25°. Wind & Wear as before. Carpenter as before, People Bringing Round 
Water fora Sea Store, Boat went out & Brought in 8 Fish. | 


Friday 26, The First part W'erly and Rain, latter Fair Wear. This day Canght 48 
Fish. The Carpenter Planking, the Smith not at Work for want of Coals, the People bringing 
Round Water. 


Saturday 27 Sept®. The First part Fresh Gales Easterly the Latter More Moderate. The 
Boat went « Fishing and Bronght in Only 3 fish, People Carrying Round Plank. 


Sunday 28". Fresh Galea 8 W & Rain. This Morning Found the Chest of Treasure 
Broke Open and above } Taken out and hid. Every body Denies doing of it, but Refuses 
taking an Oath Which MF Collett Offered first. 


Monday 20%. Fresh Gales W'erly. This day Several Birds Settled on The Island. 
Enock'd Several Down for Dinner. 


Tuesday 30. Fresh Gales Easterly. Carpenter Employ'd Planking, Smith Making Nails. 


Wednesday Oct" 1. Wind & Wear as pr day past. Carpenter & Smith as Before. 
People Opening the Kiln and making another. 


Thursday 2. Strong Gales Easterly & fair Wear. Oatting Lengths of Junk off the 
Cable for Spunyarn. 


Priday 34 Light Breeses Easterly & Cloudy Wear. The Boat went out & Brought in 
80 Gish. Carpenter os before. 
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Saturday 4th, Fresh Gales at WS W & fair Weat, the Carpenter Finished the 8% Streak 
on the Starboard Side, Smith Making Nails, the People Brought Over the Butt of water for 
Sea Store, the Boat went a Fishing but Keturn'd without Success. 


Bunday 5t*, Light Variable Breezes, in looking about the Rocks. One of The people 
Found a Fowling Peice, the Barrell Bent, The Carpenter Straignted it and Shott Some Birds 
with it, 


Monday 6%, Fresh Gales Eterly & Cloudy Wea™. People Employ’d Knottuung of Yarns, 


Tuesday 7, Wind & Wear os pt day past the Boat went o Fishing and Returned withont 
Effough for Dinner, People Employ'd picking Oakum. 


Wednesday 8. Light Variable Winds & Cloudy Weather. The Boat went Out 3 Times 
& Conld not Catch one fish. Three men went to the Other Island in Search of Fes & Bronght 
Over a Buckett Full, | 





Thursday O*8 Oct". Fresh Gales at 5 W & Some Rain Cannot go a Fishing, but 
Providence Provides for us Otherwise; for the Birds Settle in Great Numbers. Krock4 
down 60 and Could have got More. 


Friday 10%, Strong Galesct W 5S W with Clondy Wear & Rain. The Birds Settle Still 
in great Numbers, We Take care not to disturb them, hoping they are Come to Lay their Eggs. 


saturday 15, Wind at S W & tur Wear in the Morning the Boat went-a Fishing and 
Return’ with 18 Fish. This Last Week the Carpenter Finished 6 Streaks, | 


oe BenGee 12. Moderate Gales Easterly, All hands Trying to Cateh Small Fish amongat 


- : ¥ Cary oyed Planking: Smith 
Making Maile. One of our men Endeavouring to Make An Oven, in Order ta Bake our Bread 
for Sea Store when [against the time] we goaway. Finding the Birds dont lay knockd down 
about 200 of them for their Livers. it being the part that is Tolorable to Eat, | 


Tuesday 14. Light Breeres Wterly and pleasent Wear. To [too] much Sea Tog : 
Fishing. Went to tho Other Island and got about 70 Eggs, [too] ea To gon 


Wednesday 15. Strong Galea Westerly & Uloudy Wear. Carpenter Thinning Plank 
for the ae peel Making Nails, People picking Oakom And Enotting Yume In tha 
Afternoon the Smoak Tent Caught Fire, but it being Discovered Immodiatly was Extingnished 
one End [only] being burnt, is erat 4 depen 


\ 
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| Thursday 16, Winds Variable and pleasent Wear. People Employd Carrying Over 
Plank & Spinning Spun Yarn; 2 Went out a fishing & Brought Enongh for Dinnor & Supper. 


Priday 17%, Fresh Gales Easterly & hazey Wear People Employed Spinning of Spr 
Yarn & Carrying up Wood for the Kiln. ; P go pon 


Saturday 1g. Light Breezes Westerly & fair Wear. Carpenter planking, People Picking 
Qakam, & Spinning Spon Yarn, The Boat wenta Fishing and Brought Enough for Dinner, 
& Went ont Again but not Mocting with Success, they Landed on the Other Island & Brought 
Over 100 Gulls Eggs: 


Sunday 19° Got®, The First part Licht Airs Wrerly, the Latter a fresh Gale, In the 
morning 2 men went « fishing and Brought in 26 Fish. Afterwards went Over to the other 
Island, & Bronght Some Shag's Eggs, but Not being Satiafyed, M™ Collett & 8 Others went 
Again on the Cattamaran & 2 More in the Boat, bat it hezan to Blow Suddenly so that Those 
that went on the Cattamaran were Obliged to Take up their Lodgings Amongst the Beals. 
The Carpenter & Mt Powell Returned in the Boat, 


Monday 20", The First part Fresh Gales Westerly with Some Rain, The Latter More 
Moderate. About Noon the Boat went Over for Mt Collett And the rest of the people; but as 
She wou'd Carry no More than 4 at that [a] Time, Those that weat to fetch them. Stay’? and 
the Other 4 Came Over having Been 24 Hours without Eating or drinking. The Cattamaran 
Broke adrift before the Boat Came Over Yesterday, but Luckily drove on Shore again. 


Tuesday 21", Frosh Gales Easterly and fair Wear, Cat Some Lengths of Junk for Spon 
Yarn. Opened the Kila and Made Another. The Birds Continue on the Island; Therefore, am 


iu great Hopes they will Lay. 


Wednesday 224, Hard Gales Easterly and Hazey Wea'. People Employed Knotting 
Yarns. This Day Try4 the Oven which does Extreemly [Extremely] well Making oor Bread 
as Large Again With the Same Quantitys of Flower [Flour] Than the day we did before, which 
Was in pan Over the Fire: bat [am Sorry to Say it, there is not above a fortnight’s More 
Flower at the Small [Flour even at our Small] Allownance** besides What Allowance we Keep 
for Sea Store [Stock]; & I Fear have 3 Months More to Stay on thia Island, before we are 


Ready to go away [shall be Ready to depart). 


Thursday 234. Winds &c as before, Carpenter at Work on the Kelson, Smith Making 
Nails, & Poople drawing of Yarns, | 


Friday 24. Light Variable Breezes the Boat went to Egg Island, And Brought 40 Gulls 
Eggs. We pick? ap 30 on this [sland, People Fitting the Rigging for the large Boat which. 
we Intend to Make a Sloop off [of]. | 


= “9 words erased here, 
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@avarday a6. The first part Light Airs & Calm, the Latter a fresh Gale Easterly, The 
Boat went a fishing and Brought Enough for Supper & dinner To Morrow. As they Came in, 
Landed on Egg Island, & Got 30 Gulls Eggs. Gott 30 More on this Island, 


Sunday Oct® 26. Wind and Wea as p* day past. The Boat went a Fishing and Brouglit 
in 16 Fish. Eome went to y* Other Island in Order to gett the Cattamaran afloat which they 
did, but it Blows [blew] too hard to get her Over; they got 30 Gulls Eggs and we got as Many 
on this Island. 


Mondsy Oct’ 27, Varinble Winds & Clondy Weat. The Carpenter Employed Planking, 
Smith Making Nails, In the Morning Some of the people went to Fetch the Cattamaran, 
The Boat went o Fishing. but Neither proved Successful, there being too Much Sea for the 
Boat, and the Cattamaran was a Groond, 


Tuesday 28. Little Winds at N W and Hazey Weat. The Boat went out 3 Times to day 
without Success: 2 Men Employ’d Mending the Oven, 


Wednesday 20%, Light Breezes Easterly. The Boot went a fishing and Brought in 8 
Fish. In the Mean Time Raised the Birds and found 6 Egga: So that We are Convine'd they 
are going to Lay. Therefore, am Sure There will be No fear of Starving: for there is a great 
{are] many Thousands of them. They make the Island quite Nausous in Calm Weather. 
Three Men went and Brought the Cattamaran over, Sectt Fire to Some of the Wreck to get 
[burn out] Some Bolts. , 


| Thursday 30. The First part Light Airs Easterly. The Boat went Out and Brought in 
@:Fish. Two Men went to Shagg Hock in Search off [after] Eggs, but Found None. This 
Rook is about 2 Miles to the Westward of our [the] Island (we are upon]. They got 3U 
Gulls Eggs from Egg Island. 


Fridsy 31°*. The First part Light Airs Northerly, latterly fresh Gales Westerly, The 
Boat Brought in only 3 fish at 4 (diff. Times] 


Saturday Mov’ 1**. I'resh Gales Westerly & Cloudy Wea" with Some Kain, Which we 
have been Praying for Some time ; having only 2 Butts left, besides Onr Sea Store, whiel 
Lastes (Lasta] but 13 Days by Living Entirely on Broth, when we dont Catch Fish. Saved 
1/, of & Butt. Carpenter Employ* Thinning Plank, | 


‘Sunday 24, The first Part Moderate Gules Westerly the Latter Wind at 8 E And Cloudy 
Wea in the Night. [Fell] A few Showers of Rain. Saved 4a Batt of Water. Raised the 
Birds & Gott 97 Eggs. Rta 
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Monday 34. The first part Moderate Breezes at N W latter fresh Gales at S E. Carpenter 
Planking, Smith Making Nails. The Boat went to Egg Island & Got 160 Galls Eggs. People 
Bringing Timber Over for to Make Beams for the Boat, 


Tuesday Movt 4, Fresh Breezes and Variable with Cloudy Weather. Carpenter 
Employ* on the Inside, Smith Making Gimbletts. Got 40 Galls Eggs. 3 


Wednosday 5. A Strong Gale W'erly. The Carpenter Fitting C Timbers, Smith As 
Before. People picking Oakam. Got 60 Gulls Eggs. 


Thursday 6. Wind and Wear as pt day past. Carpenter d&c as before. 


Friday 7*®. Strong Gales Westerly, Carpenter Employe'd Planking gott 60 Gulls Eggs 
from Egg Island. | 


Saturday S*®, A Fresh Breeze Ensaterly and Hse Wear. Carpenter Finish? The 
Outside, Smith Making Fishing Hooks, People Knotting Yarns and Spinning Spun Yarn. 


Sunday 9), Sirong (tales Westerly Nothing Else Remarkable. 


Monday 10. Fresh Gales Westerly and Rain. Carpenter Employed on the Inside, Open'd 
the Kiln, & Gott up Wood for to Make another: 2 Men went to Egg Island and Brow ght 


36 Gulls Eggs. 





Tuesday 11%, Moderate Gales Easterly. In the Morning Some Showers. Saved } of a Buit, 
Carpenter as before, Smith Making Nails, people Picking Oakum, For Some Time past, has been 
too much Surf to goa Fishing in the Bost, Try@ to go on the Cattamaran but Could not. 


Wednesday 12. Moderate Gales Easterly : People Employed Splitting Wood for the Kiln, 
Some on the Sails for the Boat, 


Thursday 13%, Light Breezes Variable & foggy Wea". Carpenter Employ! On the Inside: 
People Making a Kiln and Carrying round Plank. Raised the Birds & Got 800 Eggs. The Boat 
went Over & Brought in 17 Fish. 


Friday 14%, Light Airs Westerly with pleasent Weat. About 6 Weeks ago I heard Some 
talk of Going to the Main, which I gave but Little Credit to ; but all of a Sudden 3 Men took it in 
their heads, & Accordingly Sett off, About Noon they Returned Again, having bean Olose to the 
Shore, bat did Not See any of the Inhabitants, Nor any thing Worth Mentioning, They Talk of 
going Again with the Cattamaran & Boat, the first {favourable Opportunity, 
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Saturday 15. Fresh Gales Easterly & Hazey Wear. Carpenter Employed Making The 
Beams ; people picking Oskum, and Bringing Plank Over. 


Sunday 16 Nov. Fresh Gales W'erly and fair Wear. In the Morning Rais'd the Birds 
and Gott 1600 Eggs, In the Afternoon diacorere’d a Little Salt upon the Rocks, Made by the Bea, 
Which Encourage’d us to Look further & found about s pound, This give me great Hopes that 
a Weeks Fine Weather will produce Plenty. 


Monday 17. Moderate Gales Southerly & pleasent Wear, Carpenter Laying The Beams, 
Smith Making Nails. In the Afternoon the Boat went to Egg Island and Brought from thence 86 
Gulls Eggs. 


Tuesday 18. A Fresh Gale Eterly & fair West. Carpenter as before. In the Morning 
When the Tide was Out, all hands went to Cleaning away the Rocka, in Order to Make a Channell 
for to Launch the Boat, Finished the Mainsail. 


Wednesday 19th. Wind & Wear as prday past. Carpenter Employed Fixing Knees to the 
Beams, At low Water the people at Work in the Channell, And Afterwards picking Oakum & 
Knotting Yarns. 


Thursday 20th. The first part Calm, the latter s fresh Gale Easterly, [Y¥*]; Carpenter 
Employ'd as before. The Cattamaran want ont & Brought in 17 small fish anda Shark. Raised 
the Birds & Got 12 Firkins of Eggs. Saw a large Smosk on the Main, Right Opposite to us, and 
not far in’ the Country: But the People Seems to be quite off about going to the Main, tho’ they 
seemm'd [were] Detirmin® to go a fow days Ago. 


Friday 21. Moderate Gales Westerly and fair Wear. Carpenter Fixing Ledges, Smith 
Making Nails: The poeple Carrying Plank and Making a Kiln: 5 Men Went to Egg Island & 
Retarn® with 60 Gulls Eggs. 


Saturday 224. Light Variable Breezes, Carpenter as before. The Boat and Cattamaran 
Went a Fishing and Caught plenty. One of which, Served all Hands for a Meal, 


Sunday 23. Light Winds Variable, 5 Men went to Egg Isiand and Knock? down Some 


Shagge, Which is [are] Much the Best Eating, of any fowl kind we gett and also Brought [over] 


Monday 24, Fresh Gales at 5 W with Rainy Wear, but Savel no Water. People Employed 
Picking Oaknm, 


| ‘Tuesday Nov" 26%, The Firet part a Light Breeze Weaterly, latter Everly, In the Morning 
2 Men Went out a fishing and in About 2 Hours Returned with 45 Large fish. This Success is 
Owing to the Bait, which we now Uae, Calle'd a Scuttle fish, we get them from the Birds, when 
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we Raise them [in order to take] to gett their Eggs: at Which Time, they Vomit up the fish, So 
that ‘now we Are Wholly Obliged to the Birds for Our Subsistence. The Carpenter Employ’ Oa 
the Larboard Gunnell, Removed the Store Tent from the Other Side. = 


Wednesday 26. Fresh Gales Westerly and fair Wear, Carpe = : 
: om : : , a", Carpenter as before, People 
Employ'¢ Opening the Kilns & Made Another, Smith Making Nails, e 


Thureday 27. Moderate Breezes Westerly & fair West. Carpenter Laying The Deck : 
poople picking Oakam. The Boat went a fishing and Brought io 20 Fish : [but] aud lost al the'r 
hooks with the Sharks. 


friday 28. Light Variab'e Breezes & hott Wear, Carpenter Laying the Deck: Smith 
Making Hooks. 4 Men went a fishing on the Cattamaran and Retura'd at Noon, with 70 Fish, 
4 Men went to Egg Island to get Some Shaggs but did not Succeed, 


Saturday 29. Light Breezes and Foggy Weat. We are in great Hopes it would bave 
Turn'd to Rain, being Reduced almost to our Sea Stock, Carpenter on the Starboard Gunnell 
[Gunwale], Smith Making Nails, People Opening Marline to Sew the Sails with, 


Sunday 30. Wind Easterly & fair Weat, The Boat went out » Fishing & Brought in Only 
3 Small Fish & lost 2 Hooks. Raise'd the Birds for Baits & Gathere'l 3 Firkins of Eggs. 


Monday Dect 1. Light Breezes & pleaseat Weat. Carpoater as Before: Smith Making 
the Hudder Irons, People Opening Marline. 2 Men Went a fishing lost 4 Hooks, but Canght no 
Fish, In the Afternoon had Better Luck, Caught 2 dozen of fish, We are this day Obliged to 
Broach Our Sem Stock of Water; & Served Each Man a pint & Intend to go to an Allowance of 
4 pintsa Day. At low Water went toa Clearing [Clear] the Channeil. 


Tuesday 24, Fresh Galos Easterly & fair Wea". Providence has prevented us going to 
Allowance of Water, having Severall Showers in the Night we Saved 4 a Butt of Water. 


Wednesday 34 Doot. Fresh Gales Eterly & Hazoy Wear, Carpenter Employ'd Laying 
the Deck, Smith Finished the Rudder Irons. At Low Water went to Clearing of the Channell, 


Thursday 4, Fresh Breezes W'erly & Hazey Wear, Carpenter as before, Smith Making a 
Goose Neck for the Boom: People,Clearing the Chanell & Picking Oakum. Rais'd the Birds for 
Bait & Got 3 Firkins of Eggs, 2 Men went o fishing. 


Priday 5%, Light Breezes Wrerly & fair Weat. Carpenter as before: Smith Making Bolts 
for the dead Eyes of the Shrouds, People Clearing the Channel. 


Saturday 6. A Freah Gale Easterly and fair Wea", In the Morning 2 Men went [ont] o 
fishing and Caught 15 Fish, Smith Making (aulking [rons: People Oren”! the Kila & Clear tha 
Channel, 
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Sunday 1, The First part Moderate, Latter fresh Gales, Westerly & Fair Weat, 2 Men 
went [out] a fishing and caught only 4 Small Fish. 


Monday 8. Light Variable Breezes & Cloudy Wea, The Carpenter finish’d The Deck 
Smith as Before, People Carrying up Plank for the Kiln, 2 men went out a fishing & Caugha 
Plenty; In the Evening te our great Joy had Severall Showers of Rain. Saved 3 Butta of water ; 
having this Morning Served 3 pints a man pt Day. | 


Tuesday gt. Moderate Breeses Southerly & Some Rain, Saved o fittle more Water. 
Carpenter Fitting Comings to the Hatchway ; Smith Making fishing Hooks, People picking Oakum. 


Wednesday 105 A Stroag Gale Easterly. Employ* as pt day Past. 


Thursday 11th, Moderate Breezes Westerly & fair Wea, Carpenter Fixing Ledges & 
Making Scuttles, 2 Men went [oat] a fishing & Caught 20 Fish. Set Fire to Some of the Wreck 
to gett [barn] the Iron out, Raist the Birds and got 4 Firkine of Eggs. 


Friday 12%, Light Variable Breezes and Cloady Wear. Carpenter Cantking the deck; Smith 
Making Caulking Irons, 3 Men Went [oat] a fishing & Caught 6 dozen (of) fish. 


Saturday 13%. Wind § W the first part Cloudy, the latter Rain. 3 Men went s Fishing 
sod Canght Enough for Dinner. 


Sanday Dect 24. The first part Moderate Gales Sotherly: the latter Fine Wear. 2 Men 
Went « Fishing & Canght 4 Dozen of fish. Rais'd The Rirds and Gott 306 Eggs 


Monday 15", Strong Galea Eterly & hazey Wear, Carpenter Lining (ye } Inside, Smith 
Making [ron for the Boweprit, : 


Tuesday 16. Mostly Rainy Wear. Carpenter as Before; Smith Making Chain Plates ont of 
the Phuttuck [futtock] Plates, that Came ashore in the Topa At Low Water Employ'd Clearing 
the Channel, 


Wodnesdsy 17. Moderate Breezes Westerly, Carpenter & Smith as before. 2 Men went » 
Fishing & Canght 4 Dozen & 4 fish. The Ret Employ’d Opening the Kiln, and Afterwards went 
to Egy Island to get Some Shaggs, but did not Catch any, so retarn’d with Only a few Eggs, 


Thursday 16%- Wind, &c os p* day past. 3 Men went a fishing & Caught 5 D | Geb. 


Friday 19. Light Variable Breezes & thick Wear with drizling Rain, Carpenter Employ'’d 
as Before, Yesterday 5 Men went to Egg Island & Stay all Night in Order to gett Some Sgs : and 
Return'd this Morning with 14; two Sten Want a tistung & Uanght 5 dozon of fish, 
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Saturdsy 20. Fresh (iales Easterly and Hazey Wear, Had Such plenty off Eggs for Soma 
time past, that we afforded the two Hoggs [each] a Peice 50 pt day, They Seem to like them so well 
that we are [were] Obliged to look well After them to keep them from Raising the Birds: tho" 
they Gett among them Sometimes & fill their Bellys before we [can] get them Away, And [They] 
would have paid Dearly [Dear] for it, Ere now, had we not Great Dependance on them for a [our] 


Indeed*’ it is Not for what they Est themselves bot the prodigions Number of Gulls that give 
due Attendance “And as Soon as any thing disturbs the Birds off their Nests, they Are Dawnas Quick 
as Thought and Devour the Eggs, but we Are Pretty Even with Them for they will have no Young 
this Year ; for Their Eggs Being much the Best, Every Body looks Sharp for Them, tho’ we Ron a 
treat Risque of having our Eyes Ploekt out by them, so Inveterate are They Against us, that when 

re Are in Search of their Eggs they Come About usin Great Numbers & Fly Close down to you 
making a terrible Noisy Cry, & Sometimes Take their Own Eggs & fly of with them. At Low 
Water Went to Work on the Rocks, 


Sunday Deo 21. Mostly Little winds & fair Wear, 


Mondsy 22% Light Southerly Breezes & Calms. The Cattamaran & Boat went a Fishing 
and Gott plenty, This Morning oar Cook's Tent took Fire and Burnt down, and Burnt most of our 
furntare, In the Afternoon Built Another, 


Tuesday 23¢ Light Breezes Southerly & Cloudy Wear, Two rwn went a Fishing & Caught 
8 Dozon of Ssh, 


Wednesday 24 = Light Variable Breezes and fsir Weat. Carpenter Employ'd Caulking the 
Deck, Smith Making fish hooks, Canght 60 Small Fish, Reais’! the Birds & Gott 950 Eggs, 


Thursday 25. D° Wee. The Gulls have Done Laying. The Pengwins have Begun, 3 Men 
went to Egg Island & Brought 44 Eggs. 


Friday 26. Wind Variable and fair Weat. Carpenter finished the deck Caught 40 Fish, 


Saturday 27. Mostly a fresh Gale Easterly & Cloudy Wear. Carpenter om the Upper Work 
Smith making a Scraper, 


Sunday 28. Fresh Gales Easterly with thick Squally Wear & Rain. Reais! the Birds & Got 
© firkins of Eggs. 2 men went to Egg Island & Brought over 30 pengwins Eggs. 


Monday 28, Wind & Wea' as Yesterday. penter Employed about The Stern. 


aT " Indeed’ writ written over a word erased ‘ince — | 
“4 The remainder of this pars, is first corrested and then scored through ; (t is given as fret written. 
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Tuesday 90° Light Variable Breezes & fair Wea". Carpenter Planking The Boats Quarter. 
Wednesday 31. Carpenter as before. Caught 4 Dozon Small fish. 


Anno 1756 Thureday 1** Janty. Light Breezes Westerly & Calm: got 2000 Eggs & Canght 
8 Doson of Small fish. 


Friday 24 The first part Light Airs Easterly latter Westerly. Caught 7 Dozon Small Fish, 


saturday 9@ Fresh Gales Easterly and Pleasent Wea'. Carpenter Employ'd Caulking, 
People Clearing the Channel. Our Brandy all Expended but 3 or 4 Gallons (which we] kept for 
the Carpenter. 


Sunday Jan? 4th. Light Breezes Westerly and Cloudy Weather. $ Men went out a fishing 
& Caught 14 but lost all thetr hooks, 


Monday 5% Light Breezes & fair Wear. Carpenter Lining the Boats, & People Clearing 
the Channel. : , . 


Tuesday 6. The first a fresh Gale Easterly & fair Weat. Latter Variable and Cloudy weather, 
In the Night with Thunder & Lightning, Carpenter Caulking. People Carrying up wood for 
Another Kiln. _ 


Wednesday 7. Light Variable Breezes. Carpenter as before, Smith Mending the Girap Nails 
being much Straitned. The Hoat went to Egg Island and Brought 176 Pengwins Eggs & 2 Shagygs. 


Thuraday 8. Mostly Calm & foggy Wear, Curpenter &c.as before, People Sawing Blocks, 
to lny the ways for the Boat. a 


Friday 9*®, Light Airs at N W & fair Wear, Carpenter as before. In the Morning Rais* the 
Birds & go? 12 firkins off Eggs, Two Men went o fishing but had no Success, Inthe Afternoon 
4 Men went on the Cattamaran to Seal Island & Kill! 4 for their Blubber to Make OF. 2 Men 
Employ? Mending the Oven in (Order to Bake what Bread we have leit for Sea Store. 


Saturday 10, Light Breezes & Variable, with some Rain, Carpenter os before, Smith Making 
an Tron for the Jibb Boom. 2 Men went a Fishing and got plenty for Dinner, 


Sunday ll. The firat part a Moderate Gale Westerly & Cloudy Wear the Latter Fair. 


_ Monday 12. Fresh Galea Westerly. Carpenter as Before, In the Evesing 2 Men went [out} 
a Fishing and Brought only 5 Small [Fish]. | . 


Fish writhen ovrore wordersed —_ 
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Tuesday 13, Modis nateaea fair Weather, 9:2fén: went a!fishing arid caaglit ADioecn 
Small fish, 5 Men went on the Cattamaran to Seal Island for Blubber, Carpenter Caulking, 
Baker getting his Flower [Flour] Ready for Baking; one Cask of Which proved Sower [Sour] 
Nevertheless we mix it : tho am Sure a well fed hogg in England Wou'd not Touch it, 


Wednesday 14 Jan‘¥. Light Variab’e Breezes. Carpenter Finish’ The Starboard Side ; 
Suith Making Fish Hooks, 2 Men went out & Caught 5 fish, 


Thursday 15. Fresh Gales Easterly and fair Wea™. Carpenter Begun to Caulk the Larboard 
Side ; Smith as before; People Picking Oakum. 


Friday 16. Light Breezes Westerly and thick foggy Weat, Carpenter as Before: People. 
Clearing the Channell. 2 Men went a fishing & Canght 92 Small Ones, 


Saturday 17%, Fresh Breezes Variable & fair Wear, Carpenter Employ'd Lining the Soat, 
seople picking Oakum, 2 men went a Fishing & Caught 186 Small Ones, Rais‘ the birds and Gott 
1800 Eggs, 400 of Which we Eat Every Day, 


Sunday 18. Fresh Gales Westerly & fair Wear. 


Monday 19°8, Moderate Gales Westerly & fair Weat, Carpenter Employ'd Caulking : 
People picking Qakum. 3 Men went a fishing & Caught 60 Small Ones, 


Tuesday 20. The first part a Moderate Breeze S*erly; the Latter a fresh Gale Easterly, 
Carpenter as before; people Clearing the Channell & picking Oakum, 2 Men went o fishing and 
Caught 4 Dozon Small Ones, Rais? the Birds & Gott 286 Eggs. 


Wednesday 21. Mostly Light Varinble Hreezes, Carpenter as before : People Clearing the 
Channell, & Men weat to Egg Island and gott 380 Pengwins Eggs & 44 Shaggs Epes. 


Thursday 224, Moderate Breezee Westerly & fair Wear, Carpenter as Before: People 
Open'd the Kiln. 3 Men went a fishing & Canght 148 Small fish, 


Friday 23. Fresh Gales Kusterly & Hazey Wear, Carpenter Empl as before. 


Saturday 24. Light Variable Breezes & hott Weather. Carpenter as Before. This Morning 
5 Men went to Ege Island & Gott 100 pengwins Eggs. The Boot went a Fishing but Return® with- 
out Success, In the Evening She went Again & Return’ Laden Quite deep with Fish. In the 
Morning Went among the Parcell of Birds we lett Sett [guve leare to Set], and Took About 50 of 
their Young, and [We] Dress [them] for dinner, but find them Very Indifferent food ; Their flesh 
Being 28 Blew (blue) as Indigo and Quite Spongy. Carpenter Finished Caulking the Larboard Side, 
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‘Sunday 25 Jan'y, Moderate Ripapes and Variable, with Some Showers of Rain. 


Monday 26¢b, Wind and Wear as p* Day past, Carpenter Employ’! Lining the Boat. 2 Men 
went o Fishing and Caught 2 Dozon Small Ones, 


Tuveday 27. Moderate Breeges at 8 E & Rain: gott 9 Eggs from Egg Island. 
Wednesday 265, Moderate Breezes & Variable, Finish® Lineing the Boat. 


Thursday 29. Fresh Gales Easterly with Hazey Wear. Carpenter Employ’* Fixing Hanging | 
Knees to Some of the Beams, 


Friday 30%, Wind and Wear as before, Carpenter Enploy'¢ about the Stern; People Making 
a Kiln and Clearing the Channell. 


Saturday 31*t, A Pleasent Gale Westerly and fair Weat. The Carpenter Employed Making 
the Rudder: People Getting of Iron out of the Wreck for Ballast. 


Sunday Feb"¥ 1**, Moderate Breezes and fair Wear. Raist the Birds, and to Our great 
Disappointment, got [gathered] only 2 dozon of Eggs, which I believe will Be the last we Shall gett. 
In the Afternoon 2 men went out a fishing And Caught 3 dozon of Small fish and One large One, 


Mondsy 24, Moderate Breezes Easterly, with Some Rain, Carpenter about the Rudder: 
People Employ" Bringing Over [ron for Ballast. 


Tuesday 34. Fresh Gales Easterly & fair Wear. Carpenter Employed Fitting the Pump ; 
People Bringing Over Billett Wood for to Burn [our Burning] at Sea, 


Wodnesday 4*%, The First part Light Breezes Westerly & fair Weather. Latter Cloudy 
{with} ond Some Rain. Carpenter Employ’d Caulking the Stern: Smith Making Rudder Irons, 


Thursday 5. Light Breezes Westerly and Fair Wea'. Carpenter and Smith Employ? as 
before. 3 Men went a Fishing and Caught a Large Shark, and One dozon of Other Fish, 


Friday 6. A Pleasent Gale Easterly and fair Wes", Carpentet Employ! Nailing on the 
Rudder Irons: People Employ! Watering the Boat. Found her pretty Tight. 


Saturday FebF? 721766. The First Calm with Sultry Wea" Latter a Fresh Breeze Easterly, 
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Barges aden, eiheey and Pleasent Wear. 3 Men want o Fishing And | ight a 
Stingrey, 3 Sharks & 2 Dozon of Other Fish ishing Cang 


Monday 9*t, A Fresh Gale Easterly and Fair Wear. Carpenter at Work Upon the Stern, 


Tuesday 10%6, The First and Middle Parts Wind Westerly with Cloudy Wear & Rain, Latter 
Variable. Osrpenter Employ Making the main People Bringing Over Iron, & Burning the 
Remainder of the Wreck. Got 100 Pengwins Eggs from Egg Island. 


Wednesday 118, Moderate Breezes Westerly with Cloudy Wear & Rain, Cu: 


the Mast, Saved 2 Butts & a Hashead of Water. 





Thursday 12%5, Wind and Wear as p day past. Qarpenter Finish’ the Mast and Made a 
Bowespritt & Crossjack Yard, 


Friday 18, Wind & Wear as Before, Carpenter Making a Gaffe, People Employed [about] 
at Sundry Jobba. | 


Saturday 14. A Moderate Gale Easterly, Carpenter Finished the Gaffe and Pay'd the 
Larboard Side of the Boat with Pitch, 3 Men went a Fishing, And [afterwards] to Egg Island, 
Gott 10 Fish and 80 Pengwins Eggs, 


Sunday 15. Light Variable Breezes and fair Wear. Carpenter Pay! The Starboard Side, 
[We] and Got Ready for Launching to Morrow Morning. 8 Men went out o fishing & Canght 
# dozen. 


Monday 16, The first part « Light Breeze & fair WeaT Latter a Fresh Gale At4AM 
Began to Lay the ways for Launching, and at 1 0 Clock Got the Boat in the Water and [gave her 
the Name of)" The Happy Deliverance. Got The Mast in and Some of the Iron for Ballast 
and all Our Water. 


Tuesday 17. Moderate Breezes Westerly, People Employed getting their things into the Bout, 
At High Water, Hauld ont, When we Came to the Mouth of the Channel the Grapaail Came 
home, and She drove Upon the Rocks, which had like To have Domolishe’d her, but Thanks to the 
Almighty we got off Again. Soon After Ran Over to the Barr and Came to an Anchor, to gett 
the Remainder of Our things on Board; and then Weight and Stood to Sea, having on Board 
2 Butts & 4 Hogsheads of Water, 8 Weeks Salt pork, & 6 Ib of Broad p* man, and 2 Live Hogg 





Bee for this Mark ui in the Yaper of References 52 
(To be continued.) 


™ ‘gees her the name of’ written over two words erased. | 
“ Phia pote ix in the same hand as the corrections and additions, See sbove note, 
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LETTERS FROM MADRAS LN 1659. 
BY WILLIAM FOSTER. 
Introduction. 


Tux {following letter — interesting alike for its narrative of the shipwreck of the “‘ Persia 
Merchant” on the Maldives, and its account of Madras ata little known peried of its history — 
was first brought to notice by a brief entry in the report of the Royal Historical M88. Commis- 
sioners on the Welsh MSS. preserved at Mostyn Hall (Parliamentary Paper C. 8829 of 1898, 
p. 195). It occurs in the middle of a volume of miscellaneous Welsh poems (Mostyn MS. 147, 
pp. 676-9), into which it has been copied by some onknown (contemporary) hand, presumably on 
account of its imterert to the family of Middleton, towhom most of the poems refer, The copyist 
has mangled some of the names of places beyond recognition, and the folding of the paper has damaged 
a few other words; but on the whole the loss has been less than might have been expected. The 
letter is now printed from a transcript recently made by Mr. Edward Owen, with the courteous per- 
mission of Lord Mostyn, for incorporation with the India Office collection of Madras Records, 


Of the writer, Captain Roger Middleton, little is known beyond what he tells us himself. 
He had evidently seen military service, probably in the Cromwellian army ; and a3 he speaks of himself 
as ‘part of mariner, he must have had some maritime experience a3 well, Our first notice of him, 
however, is on the 12th February, 1658, when the Court Minutes of the East India Company record 
hia engagement as ** Lieutenant,” i. ¢., commander of the garrison, “of Fort St. George at 25 1. per 
annum.” He was allowed a sum of 4 /. to expend in fresh provisions for the voyage, and was 
assigned a berth on board the good ship ‘Persia Merchant,” Captain Francis Johnson, bound 
for Madras. His fellow-passengers included four factors, riz., Jonathan Trevisa, Ambrose Salisbury, 
William Vassall and Stephen Charlton, besides four soldiers — Roger Williams, Samuel 
Dorman, William Lloyd and Richard Middleton (a cousin of his) — engaged to serve under him in 
the garrison. ‘The veseel sailed about the middle of March, 1658, and from this point we may 
allow Middleton himself to take up the story. 

A few facts about Middleton's subsequent history tay be of interest. We hear of him 
next in January, 1661, when the Madras autborities wrote home that he had been granted leave to 
repait to Surat, and had accordingly embarked on the Madras Merchant in February, 1660, They 
appear to have been glad to get rid of him, “ being faine a little before to restraine his. person upon 
some misdemeanours.” He had been invited to Surat, it seems, with the view of. utilising. his 
servicers at Maskat, in the Persian Gulf. Sultan bin Seif had recently expelled the Portuguese from 
that city, and negotiations had ‘been set on foot for the transfer thither of the English staff at Gom- 
broon. An English garrison, not to exceed one hundred men, was to be posted in one of the forts ; 
and of this body tt was intended to make Middleton commandant. The scheme, however; came to 
nothing, as the Surat factors found they bad quite enough on their hands without interfering further 
in Maskat affairs. | 

In November, 1660, Middleton was sent in the Swally pinnace to Danda Rajpuri, Karwar, and 
(toa. The authorities at Surat had for some time been anxious to find some «pot, outside the 
Moguls dominions, suitable for the establishment of a fortified depét, to which they could retreat 
sould the exactions of the native officials become unendurable’ This was shortly after secured by 
the acquisition of Bombay ; but in 1660 the Portuguese were turning a deaf ear to all suggestions of 
parting with one of their ports. The factors’ attention was-then torned to Danda Rajpari, a fort on 
the coast about fifty miles south of Bombay, held by the Janjira Sidis, nominally on behalf of the 
King of Bijapur. Middleton was accordingly deputed to pay a visit to the governor of the fort, 
ostensibly to compliment him and request his assistance to any of the Company's shipping in need of 
his help, “but our maine scope 18 that under this forme hee may toke a veiw of the strength of the 
piace. how seitnated, the beat way to be aggailed, that if wee cannot fairly obtaine it, wee may forcibly 
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per our shipping, and that lawfully, considering them ss Pirats” (Swrat Consultations, June 22nd, 
1660). From Danda Rajpuri he was to proceed to Karwar, and sarvey two islands at the mouth of 
the Karwar River, which were reported to be suitable for a settlement ; and coming back, he was to 
eall at Goa, and inquire casually regarding the possibility of obtaining permiguion to reside on “ the 
island called the Ellephant, lying in Bombay.” 

Nothing.can be traced as to the result of this mission; but Middleton was back by the 9th 
April, 1661, for on that date he witnessed two declarations at Swally (Forrest's Selections from 
Bombay Records ; Home, Vl. 1. pp. 190-1). 

In a commission to Richard Craddock, proceeding to Persia, dated 8rd March, 1662 (iid. 
p. 199), the Surat factors mention that Middleton-had been sent to Gombroon, apparently to seize the 
native broker and send him to Surat for punishment, This is the last entry that can be found relating 
to him; and it seems probable that, like so many of his contemporaries, he found a grave at that 
most unhealthy settlement. 





Loving Brother and Sister, 

[ am betwixt too opinions wheather to write unto you or not; thongh I be silent, yet the 
newes of my misery will soone come to your eares, Five monthes after our departure from England 
ont shipp was cast away and many weare drownd, amongst the reat Cosen Richard Myddelton ; bot 
my selfe miraculously saved (praysed be God of my salvacon), being sick of a feaver at that Instant, 
bat had nothing abont me but my shift, and of al] I had in the shipp I saved not the worth of 2d. I 
can not expresse the miserablenesse of our condicon, the shipp beating upon a Rock under watter, 
and alter four howers fell in peeces ; this in darke night, not knowing where to looke for Land, our 
boste sunck under the shipp side, having but it and another, into which I, being parte of Mariner, 
was admitted, but the Merchants was [nine to stay on board that night and most of the next day. 
Att breake of the day wee saw land, at which wee conceaved noe small joy, which wee with much 
danger recovered, for the sea broake upon os and fild us twise with watter. Although I wassick yet 
I laboured to gave my skin; nothing but life endeavoured for. Wee went unto the Island 
called Ingramrudco, haveing noe living thing upon it for the use of man, wee haveing neither 
meate, drinke nor clothes, noe armes for defence nor anything to keepe life. Wee fitted our boate as 
well as wee could to eave some men ; some they tocke up swimming upon broaken peeces of the shipp, 
which stock fast in the Rock, amongst whom as Captain Roger Williams and arch deacon Lloyd 
son, who are both my soldiers, Thus having as many as wee could save, being without food, wee 
ratiged about the Teland. Wee found» well of watter, of which wee dranke like pigeons, lifting 
head and harts for soe greate a mercy, Thus drinkeing watter, by good providence wee found coker 
nutt trees, which is both food and rayment ; soe wee went by the sea sideand found little shell 
fish and the like, but wanting fire wee tooke sticks and rubbed them togeather untill they 
kindled ; thes wee lived heare ten or twelve dayes, not knowing wheather it was better for us 
to be seen by the Neighbouring Islanders, for some of the ancient seamen sayd they would cutt our 
thronta, Att last there arived three of their boates [ull of men, which wee dreaded but could not 
resiat, One of our men swam a board of making singes [signes 7] and signifieing our condicon, by 
hirogliphicks they did seeme to comiserat us. Thus they did once or twice, and broug[ht us] Toddy 
to drinke and rice to eate, which was a greate refreahm[ent], promising ns a boate to transport us to 
the Kingof Maldiv[ J, who stiles bimselfe the welthiest king in the world; bat they juggled 
with we and carried us into another Island called Corwmbo, where wee had fish and other good 
things, as hony and rice, on which wee fedd like farmers. Tut they lorded over us sadly, telling us 
wee were att theire mercy, takeing from ua what they would, Boe after a long tyme they brought a 
rotten vesstll and bid ua begon, murmuring against us, which created in us much jclouzie, fearing [for] 
our lives both day and night. Att lost two of their Vice Roves camo, saying if we would gend the 
king a Regalo! or Piseash they would give us a veasell, Soe one of the Merchants had a gold chayn 

= — 1 A gift (Portuguete), 
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and 100 dollers. Soe wee left them, We sayled in this veasell towards Columbo, being a Citty 
in Zelon which the Dutch lately tooke from the Portugalls, Meeting « storme att sea in our 
tottering egehell wee were pat by our port, being in greate danger. Wee putt into Caliputeen,? 
being o small harbour in the King Candies countrey, an utter enemie to all whyte men. Wee not 
knowing, for wee can not heare of any English that were ever in those seas, sent some of our best 
Merchants to treat with them for a pilot, which they detayned, as it is thought, toa perpetuall imprison- 
ment, and I seaped very hardly, Soe wee tooke too of their men and sayled awny as fast as wee could 
having [leaving ?] behind us fifteene’ men wandering in the woods, which can not possibly seape the 
Tirants hands, Now wee sayle towards the mayne Land of India, but theese two Rogues did. 
pilate us upon a bae [bar ?] of sands, called by the Portuguees Adams bridge, fondly con- 
seyving that once to be paradice — I am sare now it is the purgatory, for they have lost almost 
all their power in India by there pride and cowardice. Here wee sustayned a nother 
shippwrack, bat these two doggs were either drowned or gott away in the dark night. My selfe 
was faine to swim a greate way for my life, but by the hands of providence I recovered shore, 
and, amongst the rest, came to Monar [Mannar], o garison of the Dutch, where I gott 
victualls enough, And from thence to the Generall my Lord Rickloff [Rijklof van Goens], who 
made much of mee, and his Major generall proffered mee to take Armes, but I refused, saying 
I would hazard an other shippwrack before I would be entertayned in any other service then that of 
my honourable Masters the East India Company, Soe that they sent me 200 Leeagues in a emal] 
open boate, and that in winter, Soe wee mistooke our port, and with noe small trouble and danger 
wee came to the Coast of Cormadell, to a place called Porta Nova, from whence wee travelled 
five hundred miles wpon balls; thus comeing safe to St, George, where I was mach commiserated. 
The President gave me a peese of flowered fatten to make me clothes, ond many other things; and 
findeing me inclyning to recreation he gave mea cast of brave falcons, which bave killed many. 
Herons sence; alsoe greyhounds. 1 most not omitt how the foxes come to the Castle gates to kill 
our puuliry. They have here good fighting Cocks, and they fight them with penknive blades instead 
of gavelocks, This is a place healthful, using all kind of recreation save hounds ; all sort of provi- 
sions being to cheap; onlly eack is too deare, yet wee have other good drinke to remember our 
freinds. Withall I have the absolute comand of the soldiers, within and without, and have divers 
Captaines under me, for wee have G00 men in dayly pay, pir. 100 white* and 500 black. This 
place was beseedged twise within this too years, But my fine boy is dead, which has been very neare 
the occason of my death, for I lay sick bopelese above a moneth and am not yet recovered ; and to 
sid to my griefe, my honorable freind the President [Henry Greenhill] is very sick and can not live 
ten dayes, and in his stead is one Mr, Chambres, who claymes kindred with those [of] our country, 
He is worth 50,000. os I am credibly informed, yet a batcheler. He hath shewed me divers 
curtesies in my sickness and bids me not question but that he will be as loving to me as his 
Predecessor, Deare Sir, I have noe more but my prayers for you and my good sister, 
with the sweet pledges of your Love. I shall not tempt providence soe as to say but that I hope 
I may be unto them servisable, thongh att present I want the assistance of others. It is heare as 
in other places; “empty hands never catch hawikes,” I have here signified unto you misfortunes 
which I beleeve few men can paralell, as my shippwrack twise in one voyage, my one sicknesse, losse 
of Estate and freinds, continual feare of being murthered, soe that I need not any thing to add to 





2 Kalpitiya, or Kalpentin, about #0 miles N. of Colombo, 

® ‘This shonld be ‘ten,’ making thirteen in all left behind (see Treviea's Darrative, civen loter), 

Theae unfortnnate men became fellow-captives’ of Robert Knoz, who often mentions them in his well-known 
narrative. Eleven of them were still living in 1470, Repeated eforts to procure their release proved unavailing; 
but two (Thomas Kirby and Wiliam Day) masagod to make their eseape in April, 1693. William Vassall and 
Thomas March wrote to Madras in March, 1091, that they and Eichard Jelf, af the Persia Merchani's company, 
together with eight other Enghshmen, were still alive, but ‘‘in a very miserable condition ;" and this is the last 

4 ‘Thess probably incladed a large proportion of Portuguese and Mestizoes or halfoastes. A return of the 
Madros garrison, dated January 18th, 1954 (1.0. Reoorda: 0; C. 2645), gives 24 English soldiers (inoloding a rm- 
geant, a gunner and two corporals) and 49 ‘ Portugalls and Mistasnes.” 
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my affliction, Now I shall begin to confort my selfe with the hopes of your being all in good health, 
for which I shall ever pray. HKemember me to all my freinds as if I should name them; bid my 
Cosen J[ ] write unto me, and Roger alsoe, I doe not take any felicity [of or in} my life, 
though I live in greate pompe, eating and drinkeing and wearmg noe worse then the 
beat in thie Town, yea, rather Citty, for it is built to a marvelous biggnesse in few years, Wee have 
a itty of the Portugalls within three miles [St, Thomé]; bot they leave that famous place, for 
the Moors have it, and they are come to ns for protection against the Dutch, Theire is a brave 
Church built for them heare, and they have a convent of franciscans in it, very learned men, The 
Moors anny are round about us; yet wee feare them not. They have beaten our king out of his 
country ; they have gallant horses and are good horsemen, well armed ; they have gunns, both greate 
and small. They bring up theire youth heare to Letters, fencing and dancing, and all sort ofthe 
Liberall Sciences, a thing I thought very strange att my first comeing; exelent Astronomers, If I 
live long among them I shall not onely give you, but all that read English, & larger accompt of them, 
Ifa man have in this place but two or three hundred pounds he might quickly raise an Estate, 
but he that is poore lett him be soe still, I pray lett me heare of all passages in the Country. Tell 
eosen Chambres that his namesake and I remember him oftenor then he doth any of ns; alsoe 
Champers of Petten, 


[P. S.] The President, my noble freind, is dead,® and I have been eve busic this fire dayes, that 
I could [not] close my letter in all that tyme. He hath left me tenn pounds to bay mourning, 
and a gould Ring, Besides, this is an expensive place, and from the drunkenesse thereof good 
Lord deliver me —all gamsters and much adicted to veuery, I lost yesterday my beat flalcon, 
Tell Cosen Samm Audrewes one Gurnay® remembers him, whom, with his wife, T alsoe salute; alsoe 
att Coddington Brumbo my good cosen Meredith with her family, I should write to my unele 
Lloyd, but this may serve for an Epistle generall, Comending me to Cosen foulke, Ann, Betty, 
and Mall; remember me to Cosen Peeter floulkes and Mr. Parry and all our parish ners ; unto wom 
with your selfe, bed fellow, and children, be peace from God your father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 






both now and ever. 
From my lodgeings in the Castle Your ever loving 
within Fort St. George, ever serving j Bots 
12° January, 1658 [V. ¢., 1659). ever praying 


ROGER MYDDELTON. 


Jonathan Trovisa’s Acoount. 


As supplement to tue foregoing narrative, a second and fuller account of the two shipwrecks 
may be quoted from a letter written to the East India Company by Jonathan Trovisa, dated from 
Madras, December 30th, 1658 (India Office Records: 0. ©, 2682), and firet printed by Mr, Donald 
Ferguson in s privately issued work on Robert Knox, the Ceylon captive. It is as follows -— 

“Tt will be my unhappiness to begine my Correspondensy with yon Relatinge the sad disaster 
of the losse of the Percia Merchand, on which my selfe, Mr. Vassell, Mr, Chorleton and Mr. 
Balsburey Imbarked; which shippe on the Maldiva Tlands was cast away the 9th of Angnet Inst, 
at about ten of the Clocke at night, Our first sight of these [lands waa the night before, when ware 
almost in the Breach before did sce it, or could sertainely tell what Breach it should be, for every one 
accounted themselves 100 leages and more past said [lafnjd, Bnt in the mor[n jing we see to oar 
great greef our selves to windwards of them. All this day was used wat dilligence they could to 
weather them, and did before night gaine some thinge, and hoped next mor[njinge to be Cleare of them. 
Bat Contrary to expectation about tenof the Olocke at night (by reaseut of a Corrant or tyde 
that sett into the ands and o gust of winde at about eight of the Clocke) oar ship was Clos on the 
th Geeeniill anuary 4th, 1438-59, 

‘ sy ovdigasisaan Bengal in 164 and in Madras itself (aa eccountant) in 1659 (Hedgas* 

* Vol, IIT. pp. 18%, 199). 
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Breach, and before she could tacke strucke, and by theextreame forse of the said Breach in a short time 
fild her:hould with water, to the terrer of us all, expectenge death, which we provided for the best we 
could. In this Condission we Coutinned four howres, Indeveringe the safety of our lives, gettinge out 
the skee‘e, but she was sodon!ly sunke by forse of men, At last got ont the longe boate, snd in her 
went as many as she could carrey, all which (god be praysed) got ashore one of the nighest Llands, 
being above two leages distance from thence ; who landinge ond findinge it uninhabetd, sent our boate 
to save the rest of our men and what Treasure they could of your worehipps. For the first in parte 
effected ; but for the tresure, could not gett any, the Breach beinge soe violend that Contenually 
broake over the shipp, and at last broak out her quarter next the sea, soe that one of the natives 
Cominge aboard with severull others boates and people nigh ber, dived into the hould, but never was 
seene more, ‘These Boats did sease on what they Could af oures ; and our seamen ware to os as bad, 
for they had the first sharch-of all our trunkes in the Cabbing and did strubb us of all we had thare, 
which was considerable. At this time of Castinge away we lost but six men ; soe fifty of ua came 
asfe to the Iland where we ware. And slfter six dayes siay we ware, upon our Pittifull Com- 
plaint which we made them by signes, brought to a Iland, where we had a howse to keepe us dry, and 
Rise and honey to eate. Heere we gott a boate after 24 dayes stay, and [the natives 7] seeing our 
salera hed money, demanded 150 peeces of eight for thare boat; to which we agreed, dceinge 
[they 1] would not take of cloth Mr. Madeson had, which we requested him to bringe us, 
This money he saved in a bagge with 280 peeces more; and, seeinge his money must goe, 
did obledge my eelfe with all others your worshipps servants for the Repayinge said 150 peeoes 
for the boste, the which we did; and then delivered me the bagge to tell the money, Which 
Indeveringe to doe, was by one of the cheef taken from ua all with the Cloth, tellinge us that [he 7] 
had power to doe more ; if plessd with to take our lives alsoe, On thin we had order to enter the 
Boate, which when we rowed found unsuffisient to Carrey us ; 50 againedid desire him for a better; 
and on promise to gett more money [he 7] would, the which wedid, Soe the next day bronght us 
a very good boate, and agreed for her in 200 peeces of eight, which I towld him would procure if 
possible, but at present had hopes of but 50, besides s hatband [/ungi 7] which I had, and that they 
would have to supply the 150 peeces, wantinge which 1 Consented to, the batband costinge me but 
10 t. or thare about, Soe beinge fitted with Cocar nutts and water, sett saile for Calombo on 
Zeland ; but fell to leward, and soe after greate hazard came toa place Caled Calleputt, aboute 
mid way betwixt Calomba and Manar, both duch [Dutch] factorees, Heere is « harber for 
smale vessells, where we found about 16 ssile, all Malabars, who came there Icden with Clothes 
and other Comodities, These people, beinge afraid of us, though without Armes and strenth to use 
them, left thare boates and goods; but we, wantinge provisions onely and a pilott to Carrey us over 
the flatts to the Duch, tooke nothinge from them, desiringe onely the forenamed, the which, after 
some difficulty in speakinge to them, was granted, And sendinge Mr, Vessell, Mr. Morgason, the 
third mate, and Mr, March, the Gionnour, [they] ware all seased on by the malabars; and presenly 
ten men left us, goinge by land for Calomba. [We] ware forst to sett eaile, fearinge [they] might 
take the rest of us; but, before did saile, had thave promise to se[n]jd them, out performed not. 
These Malsbars bad one Mr, Edward Omes Passe, tho Cheefe of Tregenbar [Tranqucbar], a 
duch factorey on the Coast, to which towne these people belonged that tooke our men, This 
night with onr two bontes got to.a plasd: Galed Adams bridge, havinge two pilotts we seased on 
thare and gave them 20 pieces forthare paines, These men at light brought us 7 nigh w shore, =e 
that at night was in the breach, and then agsine ware forst to swimefor our lives, Coming a shore 
naked and our great boate broken, but (god be praysed) none lost. Heer in the morninge found 
some of the Duch to reside, which used us kindely and sent us to Manar, « plase newly taken from 
verey curtious to us, agsistinge us with what we wanted for our cominge here [Fort St. G 3 
which ~as the 6 of October, two mount! h ]s after our shippes losse.” [F corge], 


at 
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EXTRAOTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIra 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 
HY &. 0. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 86.) 
1783. — No. XV. 
Fort William 22nd March 1799, 

His Majestys Frigate the Minerva being to proceed from hence to the Andamans, Ordered 
that the following Letter be written to Major Kyd. 
Major Alexander Kyd Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Sir, — T am directed by the Governor General in Council to signify to you that, if Commodore 
Cornwallis who is proceeding to the Andamans, should have occasion for the Services of any 
nf the Company's Vessels, belonging to this or the Bombay Establishment, Directions, corresponding 
with his Excellency’s application, are to be immediately given. 

You will receive enclosed an Extract of a Letter, dated the 9th Instant, which has been 


of sending back to Fort William, and the Quantity of Riee which you left; and if a proper Veseoll had 
been found, there would have been no objection to adding a few hundred Bags to this Quantity; bat 
Freight is so much in demand at present, and the Terma that have been offered were so high, in 
Ships that most have been wholly taken up, if taken up at all, that the Board, considering that the 
Service did not indispensably require them to send the People and the Rice, immediately, have thought 
it better to detain both until Freight on more reasonable Conditions can be procured. 

Fort William 28nd March 1793. Tam &ca, 

1793. — No. XVI. 
Fort William 27th March 1799. 

The following Letter and its enclosure were received this Morning from Major Eyd 
Suporintendant at the Andamans. 

My Lord, 1. I beg leave to acquaint your Lordship that 1 arniveu nere m the Hanger on the 
+ oth Instant afters epeedy passage of clevon Days from Calcutta doring which we experienced the 
finest Weather possible. 

=. Itound here Captain Blair to whom I delivered a Letter from the Secretary of Govern- 
ment, and he has given over the Charge of the Settlement to me, 

3. He has already cleared a sufficient space of ground on Chatham Island for Hotting all 
the Europeans and Natives who ere nearly now under Cover, and there is a temporary Hospital 
erected and a Store House in a good state of forwardness there is also a sufficient spot of ground 
cleared for a Nursery Garden in which have been put all the Plants from the Old Harbour and 
those that have been lately sent from Bengal. 

4. Tam very sorry to acquaint your Lordship that there has been no secount of the Juno 
Snow #0 that there is every reason to fear that, that vessel has been unfortunately lost in the Gale of 
the end of December which in addition to the other logses that this misfortune entails deprives the 
Estilement of the Services of the a great many osefol Artificersand Labourers and heceesary Stores 
which at this period will be much felt, 

5. I bave the satisfaction to inform your Lordship that the Europeans and Natives are jn 
general Healthy, the principal Complaints amongst the Natives being from hurts contracted in clear. 
ing the ground which from the Scorbutie habit that many of these people have already scquired from 
the privation of all Vegitable diet are very difficult to cure. rs 
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6. In rounding the North end of the Andamazs in the Ranger at about three Miles 
from the Shore we discovered a shoal of Coral Rocks upon which there was not more than 
21 fathoms this shoal was discovered some time ago by the Captain of a Countrey Ship who reported it 
to Captain Blair, and as it is in very dangerous and inconvenient Situation for the approach of this 
Harbour from the Northward and Westward Captain Blair of the Union Snow, with one of the 
other Vessels went immediately to examine and lay its Situntion exactly down. 


7. About a Month age the Viper Snow was returning from the Coco's, where she had been 
for a Cargo of Coconnts, was in a Calm hazy night by an unexpected set of a Current carried so near 
the Shore a few Milka to the Northward of this Harbour before it was discovered that she grounded 
on a lidge of Rocks from which she was with difficulty got off with so much damage to her bottom 
that she has been deemed obliged to be layed on Shore at this place tobe repaired, which is now 
nearly effected, in consequenca of this aceident Captain Blair was obliged to detain the Sea Horsy 
Pilot Vessel then ready to sail for Bengal, to bring up the remaining part of the Labourers Stores, 
and Planks from old Harbour, from which place She arrived on the 7th Inst. 


8. Asthe Sea Horse is one of the vessels that is Esteemed too large for the Pilot Service but 
peculiarly well Suited as a Transport for this Sctilement, I have im concurrence with the Wish of the 
Master Attendant at Calcutta exchanged the officers and Crew of the Ranger into her and now 
dispatch the Ranger under Command of Captain Pitman to be taken again into the Pilot Service. 


9, Upon consulting with the Captain it appears that three Vessela of nearly the burthen of 
the Cornwallis or Sea Horse will be necessary to supply the Settlement in its present state with 
prov ita 4 gil Stores ' untill another of the large Vessels froue the Pilot Service can be spared, it will 
therefore be expedient to keep the Union Snow on freight, 


10. On making out the necessary Establishment of People for this Settlement there was an 
omission of a European and an Assistant to attend the Peach and Superintend the Shipping and 
reshipping of Provisions and Stores and a Serang and twenty Sea Lasears for manning the Boats 
employed on this Service, also a Ship Carpowter and Assistant for making repairs on the vessels and 
for building Boats, these people are exceeding necessary and have been heretofore employed by Captain 
Blair ; I have therefore taken upon me to continue them on the came salaries that he allowed them, 


ll. ‘Thero is small decked Vessel and a large Long boat the property of Captain 
Blair for the purpose ef transporting Stores and Provisions and as they are absolutely necessary 
vor the use uf the Service L have requested Captain Blair to leave thom, The charge that he 
coakes for them is three thousand Sicen Rupees which I believe to be moderate I have therefore 
drawn on Government for this Sam in his favor; several more Vessels of this Sort will bs necessary 
but in futare, 1 shall construct them of the Timber of the I-land, and with the Workmen of the 
Establishment. 


12. [have great satisfaction in saying that there is the greatest abundance of good fresh 
Water in this Harboar, and that by a very little trouble watering places may be made for supplying: 
the largest Fleet with great expelition and ease. 


13, The surface of Chatham Island is very uneven but the Soil appears to be rich and there 
ie no mixture of Stones a8 at the old Harbour, so. that there is little part of the [sland that may not. 
with ease be cut into Terraces and put into Cultivation, 


14. On the neighbouring shores of the main Island there appears mach Land of a more lerel 
Surface which as it is exactly of the same quality cannot fail of being very productive when cleared, 
and put in Cultivation and froma first view of things I cannot help entertaining the mort sanguine 
hopes there are few of the Fruita or Grains of Indostan that will not be produced hore in great aban- 
dance: I mast however observe that the Clearing of the Land from the immense Timber that it is 
thickly covered with, isa slow and most laborious work, Good Labourers are therefore what we mosé 
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want and as many of those sent were in the Juno, and some of those that wera first Carried down by 
Captain Blair are now returning I have to request that no opportunity maybe lost of sending as 
many of this class of people as possible for we can employ a great many to mach advantage, 

15. In compliance with your Lordships Instructions I beg leave to acquaint you that we can 
immediately omploy two hundred of the Male Convicts advantageously ; by putting them 
to clear several Islands in the Harbour where they could be kept entirely separate from the rest of the 
Settlement, We could even find employment for more, but with the small force that we have at present 
it probably would not be prudent to have a larger Number of such Neighbours. 

16. Timagine it would be most expedient to freight a Vessel on purpose to bring such a 
Number down which at the same time could carry six months provisions of Rice Dhall & Ghee the 
Rice to be of the coarsest kind of that called Cargo Rice. I mention not this simply on principles of 
Economy but also that it might be well that some difference should be made between these Men 
and the present Settlers ; when by removing the best behaved to better provisions and « small pay it 
might prove a stimulus to industry and an inducement to a reform of manner in the rest, | 

17. Accompanying I transmit the Copy of a Letter from Mr Wood the Surgeon 
requiring some Assistance in the Huspital; as it is likely that there will constantly bs a Number 
of Bick I shoull suppose that it were host for the Hospital Board to fix on the hecessary 
Establishment of Dressers amd Servants at a Station where there will soon be above one thousand 
work people much liable to accidents. 

18. Tt will be necessary that great Attention by paid to his [ndents for Modicens and the 
neceasary articles of comfortable diet that is required where Seorbutic Complaints are common, 

19. As soon as Captain Blair has completely surveyed the Shoal at the Northern part of the 
Island he is to return to this place when I shall dispatch the Union Snow to Bengal for a further 
supply of Rice and for some Artificers and Labourers who I had engaged in Calentta bat eho could 
not be taken on Boarl of the Cornwallis and Ranger. 

20. The Viper Snow will atthe same time retarn to Bengal as Captain Blair does not think she 
is in & State to perform the Voyage to Bombay at so late a period of the Season, 

I have the honour to be &ca 


Port Cornwallis (Siguel) Alexander E-yd, 
13th March 1793. Supsrintendant at the Andamans. 
(Enclosed in the Letter.) 
Major Alexander Kyd 


Superintendant Port Cornwallis Great Andaman. 

Sir, — From the number of sores, and other Complaints the people are subject to in clearing the 
dengul,—ba sick list has so mmc encrensed lately, as to make the Assistance of his [? some] Native 
dressers apjolutely nocessary. 

There are at presenta considerable number of Sick in the Hospital I am much afraid the list 
will he cousiderably Augmented, on the breaking ap of the Monsoon, 

The people in the Hospital are greatly distressed for want of proper Attontion which they are 
deprived of as no Establishment for the Service of the Hospital has beem made at Port Cornwallis. 

IT have the honor to bs: dea 


Chatham (Signed) David Wood 
March lith I793, Acting in a Medical Capacity. 


Ordered that th> following Tetter be written to Major Kyd by the Secretary and sent by His 
Majesty's Frigate the Minerva, 
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‘To Major Alexander Kyd Superintendant at the Andamans. 
Sir, —I am directed by the Governor General in Couneil to acknowledge the Receipt of your 
Letter Dated the 13th Instant which arrived this Morning by the Ranger. 


Paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. His Lordship observes with great Satisfaction the progress that has 
boen already made in forwarding the Establishment at Port Cornwallis and that the Europeans and 
Natives are in general healthy. He ts sorry to find that there is too much reason to apprehend 
the loss of the Juno Snow, and instructs me toacquaint you that, when the proper Season retorns 
for Ships to proceed from hence to the Andamans the Number of Artificers and Labourers that can 
be sent, and the Quantity of stores that you may think necessary to supply the Deficiency occasioned 
by this Accident will be ordered to Your Settlement, 


Para, 6. His Lordship in Council entirely approves of Captain Blairahaving been desired 
to examine and lay down exactly the Situation of the Shoal of Coral Rocka, that have 
been discovered in rounding the North End of the Andamans in the Ranger; snd truste 
to your sending him the best Account of it for the Information of the Merchants and the OCom- 
manors of such Veascls freighted by the Company as may have occasion to pass that way. 


Para. 7. The Detention of the Bea Horse Schooner by Captain Blair seems to have been 
necessary for the reason meutioned in this Paragraph and the Board desire me to say that thay have 
no ubjection to your having substituted the Sea Horse in the stead of the Ranger and returned the 
latter to Bengal to be taken again into the Pilot Service of this River. 





Pars, 9. Your Resolution to keep the Union Snow on freight is so much the more approved, 
as one, at least, of the Vessels at the Andamans will probably be employed by the Commodore, and 
Althou' the Dispatch Brig should be left by his Excellency in her Place you still have no mora 
Vessela on the Establishment than appear to be absolutely wanted. 

Para. 10. His Lordship in Council being persuaded that you thought the encrease advised in 
this Paragraph to the Establishment of People necessary Aseents to your having entertained them, 
and he haa also no objection ¢o your continuing to them the same Salaries that they received from 
Captain Blair. 





Porn. 11. There is likewise no objection to your having made the Agreement you mention 
with Captain Blair for bis small decked Vessell, and large long Boat; and the Bill which you have 
drawn upon this Account in his favor to the extent of three Thousand Sicea Rupees (Sa. Re. 3,000) 
will be duly honored, 

Paras, 12, 13,14. Your report of the Abundance of good fresh Water i the Now Harbour, 
and of the Timbers which the Board admit must be o slow laborious Work is extremely Satisfactory 
and carries with it a powerful Confirmation of the Propriety of Settling the Establishment at Port 
Cornwallis, 

Para, 15. The Court of Nizamut Adawlut will be made acquainted with the Intimation in this 
laragraph relative to the number of Male Convicts that can be employed at the New Settlement wn4, 
you will be informed whenever any Resolution for transporting thither such Description of People, 
chall be passed. 

Pars. 16. Your recommandation of the best Means of conveying them to Port Cornwallis 
will then also be brought before the Board, 

Para. 17. The Governor General in Council desires me to say that his Lordship will consult the 
Hospital Board on the Subject of Mr Wood's Letter Dated the 11th Instant respecting the Establish- 
went of Servants for the Hospital and he will instruct them to give particular Orders that great 
Attention may be paid Mr Wood's Indents for Medecenes and the proper Articles of diet recom. 
mended in Fcorbutic Casea, 
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| Para, 19, 20. His Lordship has observed upon the Communications in these Paragraphs that 

your Tutentions with Tespect to the Union and Viper may perhaps undergo some Alteration upon 

your knowing the Commodore's Wishes, as referred to in my Letters of the 22nd Instant and tue 

present Date and that if the Union cannot on this accoant be sent round to Bengal another V easel! 
ould it be necessary, will be taken up to carry round the Artificers and T : equlaite 

rind broke : carry | and Labourers and the requisite 





Fort William Iam &ca 
27th Maroh 1793. (Signed) Govr, Genl. in Council. 
The following Resolutions are passed on Major Kyd's Letter dated the 18th Instant, 


Para. Bth. Ordered that the Muster Attendant be directed to receive the Ranger just retarned 
from the Andamans, into the Pilot Service in the place of the Sea Horse detained at Port Cornwallis 
and acquainted that the Commander and one such of the Crow as are not already in the Pilut Service 
are to be discharged, and paid up to the last day of the present Month. 

Ordered that Notice of this Resolution be also sent to the Acting Marine Payma iach Aeie 
Naval Storekeeper. | ue 

Paras, 10 & 11, Ordered that Copies of the Paragraphs be sent to the Acting Marine Pay- 
master and Acting Naval Storekeeper and that the Bill advised in the 11th be duly honored. 

14. Ordered that Copies of this Paragraph be sent to the Master Attendant, and to Captain 

15 & 16, Ordered that Copies of these Paragraphs be sent to the Nizamut Adawlut and 
that they bo requested to deliver their Opinion whether any and what nomber of Convicta shall be 
Ordered to the Andamans. 

17 & 18. Ordered that Copies of these Paragraphs and of Mr Wood's Letter be transmitted 
to the Hospital Board with Instractions to recommend the necessary Establishment of Servants and 
Dressers to be kept up under the Surgeon at the Andamans and to give the necessary Orders that 
great Attention may be paid to the Indents for Medecines and the Articles of Diet required in 
Secorbutic Cases. ‘ 

1793. — No. XVI. 
Fort William Ist April 1793, 
Bead a Letter from Mr George Allon. 
To Edward Hay Esqre Secretary to the Government, 

Sir, — Understanding that it is the intention of Government to freight four hundred Bags of 
Rice and also to send one hundred Sepoys or Artificera to the Island of Andaman, I beg leave to 
offer the Phenix Snow for that purpose for the Sum of four Thousand Sicca Rupees. 

Caleutta [ have the honor to be &ca 

lst April 1783. (Signed) George Allon. 

Agroed that the offer made by Mr allen be sccepted, provided that upon a regular Survey 
made under the direction of the Marine (fficera the Phenix shall be found to be a proper Vessell to 
take 100 Sepoys and Artificers and 400 Bags of Rice to Port Cornwallis at this season of the year. 


Fort William 12th April 1793. 


The following letter was received from the Town Major on the 10th Instant, and Notice was 
sent to the Owner of the Phoenix, as well as to the Garrison Store Keeper, of the encreased Number 
of Persons to be accommodated in that Vessell to the Andamans. 


To Edward Hay Esqre Secretary to the Governmeat, 
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Sir, — 1 have the honor to inform yon that of the Troops Artificers &ea that have engaged to 
Serve at the Andamans there yet remains to be embarked — 

¢ Sepors. 

1 Filer, 
92 Artificer=. 

36 Women & Children, 
Tm all 737. 





Fort William Town Majors Office Tam den 
10th April 1793. (Signed) A, Apsley, 
Fort William 12th April 1798, 
Read a Letter from Captain Allen. 


To Edward Hay Esgre Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, — I have the honor to receive your Letter of this date with one from the Town Majer 
Containing the number of Bepoys &ea to be embarked for the Andamans on board the Phoenix 
Bouow Hugh Moore Commander. | 

The Vessel is now ready to receive on board the necessary Stores, and the accommodations shall 
be arranged in the best possible manner, 1 observe the Number of Persons to be embarked amount to 
137 which is Thirty Seven above what I at first had an Idea of, however I hope to be able to manage 
So as that the whole may proceed on the Vessel, there will be no delay on her Side and I have given 
information to that purport to the Town Major and Garrison Storekeeper, 


Calcutta ae en 
2 sia (Signed) George Allen. 


Fort William 12th April 1795, 

Read a Letter from the Secretary to the Hospital Board, 
Te I. L. Chauvet Esgro Sub Secretary. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Hospital Board to Acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the 
27th Ultimo and to acquaint you for the Information of Government that they beg leave to 
recommend the following Establishment of Servants for the Surgeon at the Andamans Vizt. 

One Native Apothecary at Sicca Rupees... me ie a. 10 
Two Componnders mt Rapeeseach ... ses sce cae :16 


lwo Prespere alt rT Rupees eaoh ine hm Prt es 16 per Mensein 
Four Coolins nat 4 Rupees each oan TT fie ee 16 
One Beesty fl a Rupees Te Te eae nae hin 5 
Two Swegperk at 4 Rupees each ... a 4 | ot 
7 


2nd, The Hospital Board have given instructions to the Purveyor and A: theen en 
Tndente shall be ponctonlly Complied with. | o ae 

Fort William Hospital Board Office [have the honor to be den 

6th April 1703. (Signed) A, Campbell Secretary. 

Agreed that the Establishment of Servants proposed in the above Letter, fo 
the Andamans, be Authorised, but that it be made an Instruction to 
to Certify to the Monthly Charge, which is not to be allowed for « 
who are netaally on the Spot & Serving in the different Sitnations, 


a r the Surgeon at 
Major Kyd, the Superintendant 
ny of the People excepting thaee 
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1793. — No. XVIII. 
Fort William 22d April 1793. 
_ ‘The following Letter was received yesterday, by the Snow Union, from Major Kyi, 
Superintendant at the Andamans, ~~ 
To the Most Noble Marquis Cornwallis K, G. Governor General in Council &e &e. 
__ My Lord, — T have the pleasure to sequaint your Lordship that the Snow, Cornwallis, with 
Lieatenant Wells, and the Detachment of Sepoys, arrived at this Place on the 2. th of last Month. 


Captain Blair, in the Union Snow having Compleated the Survey of the shoal that was discovered 
off the North end of the Island as well as of the Shoal without the Archipelage, that was discorerad 
hye the Honble Commodore Cornwallis, now proceeds to Caleutta in Charge of that Vessel, and if it 
‘s your Lordships pleasure that she should be continued on Freight, I have to request. she may be 
dispatched as Soon as possible, with the Artificers and Labourers that could not be taken on board of 
the Ranger and Cornwallis, and the Stores and Provisions that we find most necessary at this Time 
for which the Commissary has transmitted Indents on the proper officers by this Opportunity, 


The Sea Horse Snow which I dispatched on the 16th of last month to Diamond Island. 
and the little Cocos, arrived on the 30th, with Sixty one Turtle and Two Thousand Coconnts, 
The first an excellent Article of Provision for the Europeans, and the last for the Natives, 
The Cornwallis Snow will be immediately dispatched for Achoen and the Coast of Pedeir, 
for a Supply of Rice and Live Stock, and for Sach usefull Frnit Trees as can be procured; and 
on her return will touch at the Carnicobars for Coconuts, which are of « far Superior kind to 
those at the Cocos, and therefore more proper to introduce in Culture here. By tho time of 
her arrival, I hope to have a proper Spot of Ground prepared, for Planting any number she | 
may bring, 

The Viper Snow has been Completely repaired, and is now fit for Sea. She is to be Sent 
immediately to the Cocos fora Cargo of Coconuts; and on her return, I will immediately 
dispatch her to Calcutta, in Order that Captain Blair may take her round to Bombay, or that 
She may be disposed of, in any Other way that your Lordship may think Proper, Observing, 
that from her small burthen, She is entirely unfit for the Service of this Establishment. Ans 
Lioutensnt Hoper who now Commands her, has been on this Service Since its Commencement, 
and is in every way qualafied for Condocting a Vessell, [hope your Lordship will think it just 
that he should be permitted to take Charge of the Union. for Captain Mair, untill Such time as 
another Vessell, the property of the Company, can be Spared for this Service for him to 
Command. "a> | 

I have the pleasure toacqnaint your Lordship that the Europeans and Natives are in General, 
very healthy; appear to be Pleased and contented with their Situntion, and go ou Cheerfully 
with their Labour, We are now entirely Employed in-Constructing a Granary and Store room, 
and Other necessary temporary Buildings for Covering Settlers of all Descriptions, which I hope 
will be effected before the Monsoon Sctts in. 

From the very confined State of the Provisions and Stores, lodged to Different Places with- 
ont any arrangement, it is impossible to make a regular Survey of them, so a9 to deliver them 
over to the Commissary; bat before the end of the present Month there will be Buildings for the 
reception of the Provisions and Stores, when he will be enabled to make doe Armngements 
thereof, and to prepare the necessary Reports and returns to he transmitted to the proper 
Officers. conformably to the established Regulations. 

I] have the honor to be &ea 
(Signed) A. Kyd 


Port Cornwallis 
Snpt. at the Andamans. 


April 4th 1703. 
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Agreed that the Union be continued on freight for Six Months from this Period, on the 
former Terms, and that Notice thereof be sent to Captain Blair, who is to be acquainted that, 
on the Arrival of the Viper at the Presidency, it is intended to put the Union under the Com- 
mand of Lieutenant Roper. 

Ordered that the Military Board and Garrison Store Keeper be informed that the Stores 


and Provisions, indented for by the Superintendant at the Andamans are to be put on Board the 


Union, which will Sail for Port Cornwallis in a few Days. 
1703. — No. XIX. 
Fort William 26th April 1793, 
Real a Letter from the Garrison Store Keeper, 
Edwanl Hay Esqre Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, — Having received an Indent by the Union for (1000) One Thousand Manunds of Rice and 


(100) One hundred Maunds of wheat for the ase of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis, I request you 


will advise the Governor General in Council thereof, and communicate to me his Orders whether, and | 


when, it should be provided, 
Fort William I have the honor to be &ca 

25th April 1793. (Signed) C, A. Robinson Garrison Store Keeper. 

Agreed that the Garrieon store Keeper be authorized to Comply with the Indent mentioned in 
bis Letter, and informed that the Rice and the wheat May be sent in the Union, which will be 
dispatched to Port Cornwallis in a few days. 

1703. — No. XX, 
Fort William 26th April 1793. 

The following Letter and its enclosures were Heceived on the 24th Instant, from the Town 
Major. 
To Edward Hay Esqre Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — I have the honor to transmit to you herewith a list of Sepoys, Artificers and Followers 
who are to embark on the Phoenix for the Andamans. 


Lam &ca 
Town Major's Office (Signed) A. Apsley 
24th April 1793. Town Major, 


Enclosures of Town Major 24th April, 
List of Artificers and followers remaining of Major Kydds Establishment to be embarked 
on the Phoentx for the Andamans, 





1 Tindal. 
16 Sawyers. | A list of Bepoys, Artificers and followers 
11 Carpenters. remaining of Lieutt, Wells's Establi-hment, 
& Potters. 1 Jemidar, 
2 Washermen. ] Fifer. 
5 Brickmakera, 7 Bepoys. 
5 Bricklayers. 2 Bheaties, 
Total 45, | 3 Shop Keepers, 
| 1 Barber. 
23 Women & Followers. 
Total 38. 
Town Major's Office (Signed) A. Apsley 


24th April 17093. | TM 
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1703. — Ho. oe 
Fort William 26th April 1793, 

The following Lotter was written yesterday by the Secretary, in Consequence of the Boards 
Orders to Major Eyd, Superinteadant at the Andamans, 

Major Alexander Kyd Superintendant at the Andamans, 

Sir, — The accompanying Letters, dated the 22nd and 27th Ultimo, were put on board His 
Majestys Frigate, Minerva, in expectation that the Commodore would have proceeded from Bengal 
to Port Cornwallis; but Circumstances having afterwards induced him to alter his Purpose, the 
Letters were returned w my Office, 

In pursuance of the intention generally signified in my Lotter ot the 22nd of last Month, the 
Snow Phoenix, Commanded by Captain Moore, has been freighted for a Trip to Port Corn- 
wallis to take thither, a Number of the Sepoys and Artificera, and the four hundred Bags of Rice 
that were left here on the departure of the Company's Vessels, 

Tt was originally intended that the full Namber of Persons with their Families, consisting 
altogether of 137, should be sent in the Phoenix, and Provisions, Watar Cooking Utensils &ca 
Were put on board accordingly for anexpenditure of 50 Days ; but as it was afterwards found that 
they could not all be well accommodated in the Veasela and ag the Town Major has digcharged Sum 
of them, in Consequence of an intimation received from you, the Number has been limited to those 
mentioned in the inclosed Lists. 

Whatever Surplus of the Provisions dca laid in may remain, beyond the expenditare during the 
Trip, is to be delivered by the Commandar of the Phoenix to your Order, 


The Geraraor General in Couneil has directed ma to acknowledge, by this Conveyance the recsipt 
of your Letter dated the 4th Instant, which arrived on the 21st by the Snow Union, This Vexsel, 
which has been freighted for'n further Period of six Months, will, on the Arrival of the Viper, now 
daily tide [? to be) expected, be pnt secording to your recommendation, under the Charge of 
Lieutenant Boper, and retarned to Port Cornwallis, and by that Opportunity the Stores des 
required by your Indenta, received here by the Union will be forwarded, 

[ am directed to transmit to You « Letter, dated the 4th instant which has been written to the 
Sub Secretary of Government by the Secretary of the Hospital Board and to Acquaint you that the 
Establishment of Servants proposed in it, for the Surgeon at your Settlement has been sathorized, 
bgt that you are to congider yourself instracted to certify to the Monthly Charges, which is not to be 
allowed te any of the People, included within the Establishment, excepting those who are actually on 
the Spot and Serving in the different Situations, 


IT um &ca, 
Fort william 26th April 1793, 
Ordered that the following Letter be written to Captain Allen by the Secretary and 


that a Copy of it be gent to Major Eyd, 
To George Allen Esqre. 


Sir, — You have already been advised of the number of Sepoys and Artificers to embark on 
board the Phoenix for the Andamans, 

Tam directed by the Governor General in Council to desire that you will be pleased to 
instruct the Commander of that Vessel to pay particular attention to the Accommodation of 
these People, and to give such Orders to his Officers ashe May think Necessary, to prevent any 
improper interference on the part of the Ships Compaoy with them during the Passage. 
Captain Moore is farther to be instracted to deliver to the Order of Major Kyd the 
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Superintendant all the Cooking Utensila dca that have been put on Board by the Garriaon 
Store Keeper and also whatever Surplus Provisions and Water May remain beyond the expen- 
diture daring the Trip. 

Conncil Chamber Tam &ca. 

1763, — No. XXII. 
Fort William 26th April 1793. 

Read a Letter and its enclosure from the Acting Secretary to the Military Board. 
Kdward Hay Esqre Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — Having Submitted to the Military Board the Letter from Mr Sub Secretary 
Chauvet dated the 27th Ultimo with the Extract from Major Kyd’s Letter of the 13th March 
Which accompanied it I have been directed to transmit to you the inclosed Copy of a Resolua- 
tion of the Military Board containing their Recommendation of the Mode in which Workmen 
and Labourers from the New Establishment at Port Cornwallis should be provided in future, 

I have the honor to be &ca 
Military Board Office’ (Signed) C. A. Robinson 
22nd April 1703. Acting Sec. M. B, 


Resolution of the Military Board the 22nd April 1793, 

Agreed to inform Government, that this Board are not Competent from the Application 
before them, to determine. what Number or Description of labourers are required for the 
purposes Specefied, but understanding that Major Kyd has given some Information apon this 
Subject to: the Town Major the Board recommend to Government to Authorize to engage the 
Namber and description of Labourers and Workmen which Government May think proper to 
Authorize being Sent to the Andamans in addition to those already there, and Order that: it 
may be affected with the greatest Occonomy, that the Town Major be duly ndvised by the 
Secretary of Government of the probable Opportunities of embarking them for the Andamans ; 
and instructed to engage them in the Service of the Company, as near to that period as 
possible. 

A true Extract, (Signed) C. A, Robinson 
Acting See, M. Bi. 

Ordered that the Town Major be desired to ascertain from Captain Blair, Now hare, 
what Number of Labourers and Workmen can be properly accommodated in the Union, after 
providing for the Stores, Consisting, of 1000 Maunds of Rice and 100 Maunds of Wheat, going 
in that Vessel to Port Cornwallis and that he be Authorized to engage that Number, 

The Towa Major should be informed that probably the Union will be dispatched to the 
Andomans in sbout Ten Days. ; 

lives. — No, XXIII. 
‘Fore William Ist May 1793, 
The following Letter was receivea on the 27th Ultimo from Captain Allen. 
To Edward Hay. Eaqre Secretary to the Government. 
Sir, —T have received a amall box and Separate parcel containing Dispatches for the 


Audamans together with o Letter of instroction relating to the Sepoys and Artificers and the 
Jolivery of tie remainiog Stores at the Port Cornwallis, whieh will be regularly complied with. 
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The dispatches I have this Moment pation Board the Vessel now lying in the Bight and 
in readiness to proceed as soonas the Stores from the Fort are pot on Board and the Men 
Kmbarked. 
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I am dca 
27th April 1793. (Signed) George Allen. 
1793. — No. ZXIV. 
Fort William Ist May 1793, 

Read a Letter from Captain Blair, | 
To Edward Hay Esqre Secretary to the Government, ul 

Sir, — [ have the honor to enclose two Seta of Accounts of the Settlomenta at the 
Andamans, the Ist Marked No 1 are brought up to October Ist 1792 The 2nd Marked No 2 are 
brought up to the 15th of March 1793, when the remaining Stores and Provisions were delivered 
te Major Alexander Kyd. 


[ have to request that you will be pleased to notice to the most Noble the Governor (isneral 
the charge of Ten per Cent, Commission, on the last purchase of Stores at Calcutta in the Account 
particular of the 2nd set, Marked No $ which I hope May ba ailmitted, 


Calentia ! I am, &ca 
April 20h 1798. | (Signed) Archibald Biair, 


Ordered that tho sccounts transmitted by Captain Blair be sent to the Aceomptant General of 
his. Report thereon, and ordered also that they be entered in the appendix, 
(To be continued.) 





THE SPRING MYTH OF THE KESAR SAGA. 
BY ev, A. H, FRANCKE. 
(Conclude? from p, #0.) 
Philological Notes. 

In reference to my het and tranalation of the names of the Kesar Saga Dr, Lanfer makes the 
following remark :— “In a monosyllabic language, which is abundant in homonyms, it is most 
easy to interpret every name just in that way, which appears to be most suitable for the system,” 
He gives an example :— The name of Kesar's first wife, ‘aBruguma, which I understood to mean 
“a little grain,’ “could just as well be translated by ‘ friend, companion’ (grogemo) or ‘woman from 
the Steppe’ (‘abregmo),” 

As regards the abandance of homonyms, the case is not so bal as it appesra to Dr. Lanfer, 
There may be a great number of homonyms in the dialects of Lhassa and Eastern Tibet ; but that 
doea not concern my West-Tibetan version of the Kesar Saga, Whatever tho pronunciation of 
some of the modern Tibetan dialects may be, the classical language, on which the orthography of 
The reasona are the following: — (1) There is a great nimber of prefixed letters, which are silent in 
most of the modern dislects, but which vary the different homonyms as.soon as they are written 
down, (2) Those homonyms, which in several dialects begin with tr, thr, dr, appear in writing 
dissolved into the following variants: dr may be written as ér, gr, dr; thr may be phr or khr; tr 
may be kr, ¢r or pr. (3) Thos words, which in several modern dialects begin with j, , ed, 
appear in writing to begin with y or dy; c or py; ch or phy, i 
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As Dr. antes must know, it has been aes with the help of the different West-Tibetan 
dialects, that the orthography of the classical language is in accordance with the ancient pronuncia- 
tion. The further we advance to the West, the more the actual pronunciation of a word is in 
accordance with the orthography of the classical language, and the number of homonyms diminishes 
rapidly. Thus, the pronenciation of the Balti and Purig dialects exhibits signs of very great 
antiquity and almost compulsorily leads to the correct writing of many words. The fixing of the 
few doubtful names of the Kesar Saga will probably depend on the Balti and Purig versions of the 
Saga. Although I do not myself live in Baltistan or Purig, for two years I have been in the 
enjoyment of the advantages of the dislect of Lower Ladakh, which comes very near to those of 
Baltistan and Porig. 


Here is a list of the most prominent characteristics of the dialect of Lower 
Ladakh :— 
(1) pr, phr, br, py, phy and by are always pronounced aa they ought to be in accordance 
with the orthography of the classical language. 


(2) In many cases the otherwise silent prefixes of Lower Ladakhi words are pronounced, if 
the preceding word ends in a vowel. 

(3) In many other cases, thore prefixes are pronounced distinctly as #, r, and sh. 

(4) In all other cases the silent prefix inflnences the pronunciation (a) of the following 
tenuis, as has been stated in my Ladakhi Grammar ; (6) of the following media. My 
Monshi. has often tried to teach me, for instance, the different pronunciation of bu, 
boy, and ‘abu, worm (with s silent prefixed a), Although I was able to hear 
slight difference, I never sneceeded in imitating bis pronunciation, nor in stating 
what jts nature was. Probably many of the Tibetan dislects have still vast fields 
open to phonetic research.” 


Now, if we examine Dr. Lanfer’s etymologies of the name of ’aBruguma, it becomes evident, that 
they are‘not at all well founded, It is impossible to derive the name from groggmo, friend, because 
the name is never pronounced Druguma or Drugmo in Lower Ladakh, but Bragwma and Brugmo, 
Nor would it be right to derive the name from ‘aBrogno, woman [rom the Steppe. Although 
the scientific treatment of the Tibetan dislects is still in its infancy, it has become evident that vowels 
cannot be exchanged in them according to one's pleagure. At present only a few suggestions can be 
made: a shows « certain inclination to become e¢; but ¢ probably never becomes a (thus, if a dialectical 
form shows a instead of ¢, as for instance sfamg instead of sieng, the dialectical form is perhaps 
the original). If the perfect stem of the verb could be proved to be the original, we might add that 
a also shows a certain inclination to become o, As regards the change from o to », or from w to 0, 
in « closed syllable, i. ¢., between two consonants, I doubt that it would be possible to produce many 
examples, I do not know of asingle one. But if Dr, Lanfer wishes to place ‘abragmo side by side 
with 'aBruguma, he will be obliged to produce a» number of parallels to show the probability of the 
change of the vowel. Here in Khalatse both of the words, ‘abroymo and ‘a Bruguma, can be heard, 
the one as often as the other; but nobody would ever think of a connection between them, 


As regards my tranalation of the name ‘a Bruguma by ‘a little grain,’ it ought not to be called 
an etymology, because I leave the word aa I find it and simply say what is its meaning socording to 
colloquial Ladakhi. If Dr, Lanfer charges me with‘ pressing etymologies out of the words just to 
suit my purpose,’ he does not, I think, treat my work fairly. 














13 Dy. Lanter in bis fiihmgedicht der Ponpo attributes some importance to the ortbographical mistakes of 
Tibetan MBS, He is inclined to consider many of them aa being influenced by the modern dialects. As far as my 
experience pots, great caution has to be taken here, [n consequence of the inclination of the fraues to be pronounced 
See elie, Se See ee ee ee the actual value of either of them; hence s great number of 
erthegraphical mistakes. They are a very unsafe foundation for researches in the field of Sandhi laws and similar 
questions, The ear of the European stadent alone will bare to decide, 
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The name *aBrugmo js not considered as a contraction of ‘aBrugume by Ladakhia, but is 
understood to mean ‘ she who thunders’; this explanation is quite in accordance with gLing-glu of 
Khalatee, No. I., and is not an etymology, but colloquial Ladakhi. If thespelling ‘aBrugguma 
Instead of ‘aBruguma could be supported, it would be Possible to translate it by ‘a little thunder’; 
bat, of course, it will be necessary to support this by documents. 


I wish here to remind the reader of the following fact There is a fundamental difference 
Petween tho Tibetan list of Buddhist names and the Mongolian list of Buddhist names 





every name, I do not believe that there is » single Tibetan personal name, which is not at once 
understood by. everybody. Names like Henry, Charles. Robe (the meaning of which can be found 
out only with the help of a dictionary), do not exist in Buddhist Ladakh. If we look at this fact, 
we do not wonder that the Ladakhis understand almost every one of the names of the Kesar Saga, 
and when they do not, that they have their own ideas about them. , 

In the following list, by the letters ©. L.- it will be indicated that « certain name is colloquial 
Ladakhi, and that from a Ladakhi point of view there cannot be the least doubt about the exactness 
of my English rendering of the same, 

Tibetan Alphabetical List of Proper Namos. 
K. 

Kesar is declared by several Ladakhis to have originally sounded Kye year, which derivation 
is supported. by the dialectical form Kyesar, The falling away of ¢ and y is very nataral, Dr. Lanfer 
calls the form #Kye year later construction, That is hardly possible, because with regard to Ladakhi 
phonetics it is an easy way from sKye yar to Xesar and Gesar (as the Epic has it); bat not in the 
opposite direction. Dr, Lanfar suspects me of putting certain ideas into a man by my questions, 
but with regard to Kesar the case Was ag follows : — At first I felt inclined to identify the word 
Kesar. with Kaisar and asked an educated Ladakhi, who knows English, what his Opinion was, 
He at once told me, that the only Ladakhi explanation was the one given above, sKye war means: 
‘the reborn one ‘(newly born). Tam of opinion that this name possibly refers to Kesar's rebirth 
each spring, bat Ledakhia only think of Kesar's birth on the earth after his death in heaven. 

Eraphusse, ‘the rat.” Gogzalhame gives birth to him in the wood. — Addition §.—C. L, 

Elurta angongohung, ‘ the little blne water-horse,’ on which ICogpo rides, — GC, L. 

dEarmo, ‘the white,’ name of the she-dog which gives birth to the dog Drumbu brangdkar, — 
Addition 2.— C. L. 

bEurdman rgyalmo, ‘the venerable queen," the queen of #Tang Ihe, She comes to the earth 
at the birth of her son Dongrub, and changes herself into Ma dkarthigmo, 

rKyangbyung khadkar, ‘the kiang with the white mouth,’ Gogzalhamo gives birth to him 
in the plain. — Addition 3,—-C, L, 

sKyebebdun, ‘the seven helps,’ s name of the earth, — (. L, Sus 

sKyherrdsong snyanpo, ‘the euphonious [well speaking] companion of men,’ one of the 
names of the king of heaven, — C, L, 





Ehrudumltumbu, ‘he who is born in a skin,’ name of an Agu, who is evidently not very well 
known. —O, L. The name ia very well understood in the sense given above ; but I cannot offer 
an explanation according to Jischke's Dictionary, 
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“Ehromo, ‘the angry.’ The name ja evidently derived from khroba, anger, ® quality which 
agrees with the nature of this Agu; but the feminine article mo is unusaal, 
G. 

Gogeslhamo. — As Dr. Lanfer tells me, this name is spelled GogiMsa Thamo in the Epic. 
This is one of the doubtful names, According to colloquial Ladakhi gog means ‘ashes,’ and [hame 
goddess,’ As regards ca or thea, I do not offer an opinion. 

aG’ani, perhaps originally dG'anyi, ‘day of joy, name of an Agu. 

Gar rtea chos sgrol, ‘the smith, pillar of the religious deliverance,’ occurs chiefly in the 
Winter Myth, and is s vassal of the King of Yarkand, Kesar deceives him, pretending to be his 
relative, wherenpon the smith teaches him hia trade, —C, L, Other of the same person are 


Nag shang shang, and Hemis. 
Cc. 
iCogpo, ‘the lower,’ name of the King of Yogklu, —C. L. The Epic and several oral versions 
have [Yogpo. 
Ch. ' 
Chorol = Chossgrol, ‘helper in the religion,’ name of ‘aBroguma’s mother, It originated 
probably in later times, for it sounds quite Buddhist, — ©. L, 
Ny. 


Nyashung geermig = Nyachung, etc., ‘the little fish Goldye.’ Gogzalhamo gives birth 
to him in the sea. — Addition No. 3.—C. L, 
T 


1Taba migrab, ‘the seer Clear-eye,’ name of an Aga. —C. L. 
brTanpa, ‘ firmness,’ name of ‘aBruguma’s father, — OC. L. For brTanms wee Jischke's 


brfan ‘adsin dmarpo, ‘seizing the red firm support.’ This was probably the form of the 


name beTan ’adsin in pre-Buddhistic times. é 
Th, 

Thurru r byung dbyerps, ‘the real colt descended from the wild bong,’ name of 
Dongrub’s horse. It is born again on the earth with the same name and the same qualities as it had 
before, and is therefore called ‘the real.’ With regard to this name, the idea of the Tibetans seems 
to have been that the horse was a descendant of the Hang. The Epic as well os the Winter Myth 
have the name in thia form: rkyang rgod dbyorps, ‘the wild real tang.’ — C. L. 

D. 

Dariha go chodma, ‘the flourishing goddess who executes her work well,’ name of 
‘aBrugoma’s handmaid. — C, L. | 

Darseng dkarmo, ‘the white ice-lioness.’ Gogzalhamo gives birth to her at the top of the 
mountain. — Addition No, 3.—C. L. 


Dungngi dardkar, ‘ the silken-white mother-of-pearl horse,’ on which Agu dPalle rides, — C. L. 


Dungsbal dkarpo, ‘the white mother-of-pearl frog’ Gogzalhamo gives birth to him on the 
earth. — Addition 3.— C, L. ) 

Dongrub, ‘fulfilling the sim,’ name of the third son of the king of heaven, who is born on 
the earth aa Kesar, — 0, L, Because the name Dongrub literally corresponds to the Indian 
Siddbartha, Dr. Lanfér is inclined to believe in Buddhistic influences with regard to this name. 
But the name Dongrab is used equally instead of the Indian Amoghssiddha, the DhyAnibuddhs 
and Lokapila of the North, who possibly is of Pre-Buddhist origin, I bope it will be proved in 


due time that Western Tibet and North India influenced each other in Pre-Buddhist times, 
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7 Doniden, “baring « calling,’ name of the eldest ton of the king of heaven. — C. 1, 
Donyod, ‘ having « calling,” nama of the second sou of the king of hesven, — Cc, L, 
Drumbubrangdkar, ‘the lascivious [dog] with the white breast,” name of the dog to whom 

the she-dog dKarmo gives birth. — Addition No. 2,— 0, L. 

Dromo, ‘beat,’ name of the ewe which gives birth to mThealmig.— Addition No. 2—C. Lh, 

aDrelhs btaanbogs, ‘the elf-god strong profit,’ mentioned in Additions No. ®; the male 
element to 'sBamza ‘abum skyid, possibly another name of tho devil bDad, 

P, 

dPalle, ‘glory, abundance, splendour,’ name of the best-known of all the Agua, Le is probably 
the ayllsble of respect of the Ladakhi dialect ; but it may also represent an abbrevistion of Jas, work, 

*Frinnag,ralchen, ‘dark cloud, great mane,’ name of Agu lTaba migrab's horse. — ©, L. 

B. 

Garuda and the male element to Byamo dKarmo, There exists an actual bird, a heron, which is 
called Ehyung on mocount of his voice, The word dkrung aleo oecurs in dityil dkrung, the common 
Oriental posture of sitting with crossed legs, when the legs, covered by the long coat, form a kind of a 
disc. dirung is the only word, the orthography of which cannot be proved for certain, As regards 
ya khyung ond myime, the orthography is dictated by the Lower Ladakhi pronunciation, 

Bya rgyal rgodpo, ‘the wild bird-king.’ Gogzalhamo gives birth to him on the rock, — 
Addition $.— C, L, 

Byamo dkarmo, ‘the white female bird,’ probably the moon, the female element corresponding 
to Garuda. — C. L. 

Byilphrug rganjar, ‘the naked little bird.’ Gogzalhamo gives birth to it in the field. — 

dBangpo rgyab bzhin — rgya-éshin (the & of the second syllable, otherwise silent, was 
Pronounced with the first), ‘the sovereign with the all-embracing countenance," name of the king of 
heaven. Dr, Lanfer epella the name rgya éyin, meaning ‘extending splendour’ and identifies the 

Tibetan king of heaven with Indra. I should be very glad if this could be proved, However, if 





aBrongbyung rogpo, ‘the black wild yak.’ Gogzalhamo gives birth to him in the meadow, — 
Addition 3. — C, L, 4 

Ma dkarthigmo, ‘tbe white-spotted mother,’ or perhaps, ‘she who has conceived,’ name of the 
qaeen of heaven during her visit on the earth. ; 

Monganni srangphrug, ‘the street-boy of bad descent." Mono = my "gan; mon is 
the epithet of a low caste, Instead of srangphrug, arongphrug is also said. Name of Kesar in his 
Ts, 

Testes ngangdmar, ‘the reddish-yellow summit,’ but perhaps also, ‘the red duck of the 
summit.’ Name of the goat which causes Dongrob's death in heaven, 
bT san rta dmarchung, ‘the emall red earth-horse,” ridden by sK yabsbdun. — Q, J, 


“ Professor Dr. Grinwedel explains ihe name as having beeg originally brGpa ebyin = Batekratu, bat dos 
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Ths, 
Thea ldang, ‘ promptly forwards,’ name of the mare which gives birth to Thurru rkyangbyung 
dbyerpa. — Addition 2,— C. L. 
mTheanldan ru skyes, ‘the famous horned one,’ literally, ‘horn-producer,’ name of Gogza- 
Jhamo’s husband, A peculiarity in the word in that a w is written instead of au, The Ladakhi 
pronunciation of the word is ru, — C. L. 
mThsalmig, ‘Red-eye,’ name of the sheep to which Dromo gives birth, — Addition 2.—C. L, 
Ds. 
Dromo ‘abatnes ‘abumskyid, probably, ‘the fairy with a hundred thousandfold happiness.’ 
abamsa is apparently only an introductory play of syllables to the following word. The female 
element corresponding to 'aDre lha btsan bogs. Her name according to the Winter Myth is Meree 


‘rami aewia 
S, 
Za, — Probably contracted from saba, ‘the eater,” which name certainly agrees with the character 


of ita bearer. 
¥. 


gYusbel sngonpo, ‘the blue turqnolse-frog.’ Gogsalhamo gives birth to him in the under- 
world, — Addition 3,— C, L. 


5. 
ySersbal ysorspo, ‘the golden frog.’ Gogzalhamo gives birth to him in sTang lha. — Addition 
3,— 0, L. 
H. 


Ha rta ngangpa, ‘the bay horse of the gods,’ may also be ‘the god’s-horse-duck,’ or ‘ Swan, 
Translated in this way, the name would express most clearly the capgcitics of flying and 


A. 
Ane bkurdmanmo, ‘the venerable spouse,’ a name of the queen of heaven, 
Unusual Words and Forms. 
I, 
1. gling. In the present usage of the language this word denotes a continent, This concep- 
tion may have been gradually developed. In ancient times it was probably not yet understood, In 
the Kesar Saga, if.we translate gling by “ Barth, ) 


th,” we shall probably not be far wrong. 
2. According to Dr. Lanfer the literal translation is: ‘* From the land of the gods there came: 
the lord of the upper gods.” He is quite right. : PS iteiee 7 
Instead of “ All at once,” Dr. Lanfer proposes ‘In the dark.’ This is Wrong ; erib cig la is 
a» very common Ladakhi idiom, used always in the sense of «All at once,’ | 7 
?. agu = akhu, see Mythology. 


sce under Cardinals, Ladakhi Grammar, Pronounced with the vowel of the first; 


4. bdud bya yinces ‘adug, he is to be (= seems to be) the devil-bird, 


khrasig, bitig is aluo said, | up the line in singing, like our le-la-ta ; 
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9. The literal translation of this line is "Carrying was at the time when [ was a boy," which 
Dr, Lanfer translates ‘I carried it when « boy,’ which translation I should have accepted, if I had 
received it a littl: sooner. 

7, 8,9. The repetition of the stem of the verb may haye been employed here to fill up the line; 
otherwise it serves to denote the Durative, 

ii, The translation of this line, as well as that of several others, contained in songs, is not 
quite literal, The reason ia that I tried to keep ap a certain metre in the German translation. 

12. Dr. Lanfer tells me that sogspa means ‘shoulder-blade,’ not ‘wing.’ The apper portion 
of the wing is called sogspa in Ladakhi, 

16. sreate = mingled = together, 

17, nwega!l = nugagal, nug,o little bag in Ladakhi, 

18. pho chen = pho rta, gelding. 

20. According to Dr. Lanfer, the literal translation should be ‘a thin esddle.” He is wrong : 
the literal translation is ‘aaddje and bridle,’ The word srad or era’ ds is colloquial Ladakhi for a 
horse's ‘head-straps,” 

21. «nsalo, nose-ring in Ladakhi. 


II. 
2. ma ea, did not eat. The simple present-stem is used for the past, as the time ia sufficiently 


indicated by ma. 

8, ytangma, respectful form for meal, as y sol ja for tea, 

4 shangkhu, Ladakhi for spyangki, wolf. 

5. dsara, a meal in the middle of the day, 

20. chungrtagapo, he whose sign is smallness, or youth, po is the emphatic article, exe Ladakhi 
Grammar. 

$1. mi phod, literally ‘1 am not able,’ as correctly stated by Dr. Lanfer. 

ITI. 

4. adigla, substituted on account of the metre for sdigpala, to the sinful one, As we learn from 
the Winter Myth, adigpa, is one of the names of the giant of the north. 

5. gri btangba, to give the knife = to use it to cut or stab, mD"a btangba, to shoot arrows, 
is @ parallel form. 7 

ll. As Dr. Lanfer remarks, the word adigpai, “of the wicked,” or “for the wicked,” is left 
nntranalated. Oompare note on No, L, 11. 

20. iciboes, respectful for ‘to ride," derived from chibe, horse. 

24. juenamesi, take greetings. The ¢ cannot be explained. 

28, 82, ef. bing, come out; the Ladakhi verb bngees is not to be derived from ‘abyingda, os 
Tr. Lanfer supposes, but from ‘abyungba, according to the views of Ladakhis. 

28, bora, kept it; in Ladakhi the yerb dorces is often used in the sense of *to keep,’ as is 
indicated in Jischke’s Dictionary under ’aborba, 3. 

81. phud, let go ; is not to be taken as an imperative tense of ‘abudpo, as Dr. Lanfer supposes, 
It is the imperative tense of phudees, which is a causative form of ‘abudpa. 

82, drome, See also 35 dras, from draba, to cut, 

$2, canghhog, Ladakhi for trank of the body. 
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86, cay, does not mean ‘ be cried," os Dr. Lanfer takes it; sos ia the instromental of sa, the 
proper name of the agu, Although saa in literal translation only means ‘by the agu,' we are obliged 
to add silently ‘was anid, was cried." | 


41, oriw shing, Ladakhi for pine (ef. * pineal’ gland),the top of the head, 
42. daphyi or also daphyinas, before (of time). 


45. ltag khuag thengtee, Ladakhi for the slight depression below the neck at the commence- 
ment of the back. 


47, ‘agrogate, was terrified ; this ia the Ladakhi form for skragpa, . 


IV. 
1. seraru, hail ; Lodlakhi for seroa. 
4. khrompa = khronpa, o well, 


4. naggabelde., This expression seems to ocour only in the context here given, It is pretty 
clear that the first port means ‘black"; delde is said by the people to mean ‘ugly,’ but be seems to 
point to ‘opened,’ and so might mean ‘broad’; [demiy seems to be * squint-eye." naggebelde also is 
the proper name of a certain species of mod-fish ; thos we might translate-just ag well ‘he had eves 
like a mud-tielr, 

hb. snyuengo = aengoamgo, pillow, 

B. sngaun phe = anganphe, bod four, 
5. kag = kaggis, euddenly ; see Jiischke's Tibetan Dictionary. 
5. gama, perfect of gamces, to eat; is only used of sand and four: 


6. beng stew, sack-cloth. Dr. Lanfer proposes ‘ass-aaddle-cloth ;' but donkeys are not 
used for riding in Ladakh, <A dong stan is just what we should call ‘ sack-cloth, 

8. Intend of ‘spouse,’ Dr. Lanfer proposes * grand-mother," because in the Mongolian 
version SAur dmanmo is Kesar's grand-mother, This is impossible, because 6Xur dmanmo is not 
called ‘spouse’ in her relationship to. Kesar, but in her relationship to the lord of the gods. She is 
called Ane, wife, not only because she is his wife, but because she is a model wife, 


10. _thaig, a stone used for bailling; the word is probably relate. to résigna, wall. - 


LO, wananfe, presaed; the mother pressed the child with a stone, i, ¢., she pat it underneath 
the stone. : 






14. ehtyil was translated by ‘fill.” Originally it means ‘dem up"; thus ‘the food is dammad 
np by the vessel.” : 


14. rduiéo, a stone vessel; propably derived from rdoéa. 

16. theangngu, child-sack. Jischke has ‘cradle’ for’this word. In Ladakh it is a sack filled 
with dried horse-dang to keep the child wirm. In this way baby-linen, efc., is spared. 

au. | mdada r, orginally a small coloured ribbon, which adorned thé arrow; here the name for any 
emall ribbon, - : | 

20. Dr. Lanfer has difficulties in translating this line, The Tibetan has stang tha fa bltante 
mda dar dkarpo zhig dbyugs. It is true, this text does not tell us-who is * blowing up bands"; bat 
people told me that it was the boy. The word Altaste does not only méan ‘looking,’ bat is colloquial 
Ladakhi for ‘in the direction of.’ Tie word dbyugs also ogenrs in dhyug rdo, sling. 





1. ‘adug ‘aduge pala, while it so continued; see I. 7, 8, 9, note. 


1. rgyal Tham, king of the gods. As o rule rgyal lham is only used in conjunction with the 
word Kesar, which fact explains the m; rgyal lham Kesar is accordingly, ‘ihe king of the gods, or 
Kesar.’ 


2. andhe bandhe; 08 I found ont.» few days ago, a word bandhe is in general use. A hendhe 
is a lama who has not yet been to Lhasss, A Anndhe is not considered as a full lama; endhe 1 am 
inclined to consider as an introductory play of syllables to bandhe. According to Dr. Lanfer there 
*xists & possible connection between andhe and the Mongol anda, friend, 

3. Khamba = Khampsa, aman from Khams, ‘These people are noted for their fondness of 
travel. The word khaméa has on this account come to mean almogt * vagabond" in Ladakh, 

3. khangnguma, little house. The article ma is used here similarly to the emphatic article be in 
other caseg, md 

4. lteangmbhan, beggar, seems to be ‘derived from ploma be, 

9. ‘akholma, boiling ; adjective, formed from 'akholda, 

ll, ééagga, bound; contracted from Stegpa, perf. partic, passive, 
and é/ugga in 15. led | 

11-16. Dr. Lanfer points. out the translation. of this song is not always quite literal,’ He is 
quite right. Thus in 12 the literal translation should be : ‘In four directions four enemies will 
fall.’ In 16 Dr, Lanfer suggests the word ‘breast’ instead of ‘heart.’ Apparontly that part of the 
breast which covers the heart id Meant, 

12. rodéshi, four enemies. Tho d of the second syllable, otherwise silent, in sounded with the 
first syllable, If an r follows a mute, the mute frequently disappears. Thus ra instead of dgra, 


17. Aung, an interjection, used to accompany great exertion, i is perhaps formed from the 
well-known Aum, | 


21. phalong or phabong = phalong, rock. 

22. sher’ang, do whirl ! ‘ang = yang j + Imperative, Ledatéi Grammar, 

24. skorres, to whirl, res is perhaps the infinitive termination, which is nsed-instendof om in 
the dialects of the side-valleys, Oorrespording|, rig instead of eigin VI, 20, VII. 40, On the other 
hand rea may be a substantive, meaning ‘tarn,’ ‘It is my turn, it is his turn,” 

27. loge, quite, all at once, in Ladakhi, 

27. myachu, tendon; Ladakhi for chuba, 

28. skyerags, hip-cloth, girdle; Ladakhi for skarage. 

29. yyogeAing, the same as yozshing, poker, 

29, munte, fainted ; the word is related to munpa, darkness. When a man fainta, everything 

30, phaspun, father's brother, This word has come to mean in Ladakh ‘one who looks after 
the corpse,’ and is tad exclusively in this sense. [t probably refers to the custom that in ancient 
times certain relatives had to provide for the burning of the corpse. Such an office of the 5 
wems to be touched on in IX. 9, where ia Kesar stripped of his humble form by them, In the Saga 
the word has evidently not yet obtained its contemptuous colouring, 


30. shayin, will revenge. The word shaces in never used alone, but always in conneetion with 
mi, Tan, : 





y étengnge in 15, 
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81. chwrabe, Ladakhi for ‘ford.’ 
87. theama, the meal on the occasion of a death, 
37. « betrothal present. 





VI. 

1. ged does not mean ‘to meet, as Dr. Lanfer takes it, yong ngad thug is Ladakhi for 
yongbar yod theug, meaning ‘came.’ Compsre Ladakhi Grammar, Past Tenses. 

1. rugga=agrugpar, to pluck. 

1. jojo=jome, distinguished lady. 

2, rtammgo, horse's head. The m of the second syllable, otherwise silent, is sounded with 
the first. 

3, muchu, root-string ; that is, dry root. 

4, theb, more ; compare Ladakii Grammar, Comparative. 

5. aje — ache, elder sister, the usual mode of addressing older women. 

6. ytobpa — to arise again, 

10. drotham, a meal in which several friends participate and to which each contributes a 


19. dPallekun, all the dPailes, Can it be the case that the ploral here serves to denote respect ? 
This would be the only instance of the kind in Tibetan, - The same usage is found in VI, 28 and 42, 
In any case it is posible to suppose that not only dPalle or dGsni alone is addressed, but their 
whole retinue. In 19 the right translation may be, ‘and so on,’ 


94. har, the ball of a rosary ; s foreign word. 

24, . bhram, formed from agrempa, bere with the signification, * to touch,’ 

97, thoresug, just in the morning. 

29, bungpa — pungpe, a drinking glass. 

29. yar, the small piece of butter which is smeared round the edge of a veesel with the thamb 
to honour a guest. 


58. tsogee — thaogue — mthsogee, like, As regards this word, the pronunciation of the tenuis 
is « variance, even with the same person. 


68. thugsering, “ait! an unusual form of respect, as the construction with mdzadces is more 
usual in the case of verbs. 


70. yashaho, burrah for love! is shouted at weddings. 
9, slang — steng, the apper part ; see also stangiha. 


phe begin! compos. determ.,« shameful sin againet the [has, Corresponding expreasion 


83. 6 ee ee ae, eee, 02 Genone fatima colvnct brown, | 
bhesaed to x thing beautiful, ) ae violet. It is here 


63, seba, when referring to horses, mane, 
41. Ub, endden, of actions of the body, 
42. thud, mighty. 


—_—_— — 
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VIII. 

2. stankha, ‘ mouth ' of the-varpet, the edge provided with fringes. Politeness requires that = 
carpet shal! be spread for each guest. In doing so, one must see to it that the ‘ month * of the carpet 
16 placed in frant of the guest, 

3. mirig dgurig, » very wise, a ninefold wise man, 

6, shangkeg, wolf's-skin, formerly used as piece of clothing, 

8. mduntho, front edge of the dress. 

ll. «garo = emgadro, morning. 

1]. ‘aedzag, clime, Ladakhi for ‘adzegpa, to clime, 

12. rargen = ragan, copper or brass. 

27. khamslogces, disgusting ; infinitive instead of participle, 

27. agrumoés, Ladakhi for ‘to knead.’ 

$3. ‘adon thang, meal, for ‘adonpa in the sense of ‘eat and drink’ compare Jaschke's 
Dictionary. 

$4. yogakor, or youkAor, name of the sheepskin which is nowadays worn over the shoulders b 
the women, The name ‘lower covering’ suggests thet it was formerly thrown around the Joing- 
The hairless side of the yogkhor is covered with red and green cloth. 

%6. kAyodres, or khyores, thou, Both are contractions of Khyod rangngis, 

$8. ata, father, The word comes from Baltistan. 

38. jo, ending of respect, which is employed just like ji in Hindustani. It seems to be the 
same stem as in jody, lord. 

Ix. 

2, thag, here in the signification * firmly,’ : 

9. yshal yor EAang, according to the usage of the Ladakhi language a» not only great bat aleo 
rery beautiful house, 

12. sega, teeth ; perhaps from sokAa, tooth and mouth, comp. copul, developed. 

14. chama, fulfilled, come to the goal, from 'achampa. 





A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'’S HOBSON-JOBSON OR 
bes GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDs, 
BY CHARLES PARTEIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 108, ) 


Carwar; «. v. Anchediva, 20, i, sv. Beiteu!, » Caryota urens; «. v, Teddy, 706, i, «. ©. Cary- 
61, ii, twice, #, v, Factory, 264,:3; ann.1673: | ota, 773, ii; ann. 1777; «. e, Osryota, 778, ii 
sv. Dungaree, 255, i; ann. 1750-60: «, v. | Can; ann, 1504-5: «, », Pardao, 838, i; anu, 
Jeetul, 349, ii; ann. 1760: 2. e, Candy (s,), 1510 and 1609 : », v, Caah, 128, ii, 

190, i, Casabe; ann. 1644: 4, ». Onsbah, 219, ii, 
‘Caryophylla ; s. », Clove, 171, ii. Unsarca rutila ; s.r. Brahminy Duck, 85, i, 
Caryophylli; ann. 540: «. v. Zedoary, 747, ii. | Casbeen ; ann. 1665; », 9, Sophy, 649, i, 
Caryophylium aromaticum ; s. v. Clove, 171, ii. | Casches ; ann. 1750-60 : », ». Cash, 128, ii, 
Caryota ; s. ©. 773, ii, twice, 4. v. Jaggery, 340, | Casciscis; ann. 1603: »., p, Oasis, 130, i, 

ti; enn. 70: «. e. P73, ii; ann, 1861; #. v. | Casen-Basar; ann, 1665; 4. ¢. Cossimbazar, 

Peepal, 524, ii. 784, ii. 
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Oaagy ; ann. 1648 : «. vw. Cazee, 137, i, | Cassaras: ann. L644: 4, v. India of the Porta- 
Cash ; «. v. 128, i (6 times) and ii, sv. Can- guess, 333, i, 

dareen, 119, i, 3 times, «. v. Cowry, 208, ii, | Cassavas ; ann, 1860: s.r, Curry-stuff, 219, ii. 

s. v. Dub, 252, ii, 4. ¢. Dustoor, 257,i, s. 0. | Cussnwaris; ann, 1705: «. , Cassowary, 

Likin, $93, ii, twice, «. 1. Pagoda, 496, 1, 4, v. 181, i. 

Ramoosy, 578, ii, s. v. Sapeca, 599, ii, and | Cassay; «, v, 191, i, #.e, Shan, 623, i, « r. 

footnote (both twice), s. v. Sapeku, 599, un, Munneepore, 626, ii; ann, 1755 : sc. Mun- 

twice, «. v. Tael, 675, ii ; ann. 1504-5 ; », v. neapore, 827,1; ann. 1759: «, vr, 13), ia, rv. 

Pardao, 888, i; ann. 15i1l:s. v, Batta, 763, Munneepore, 37,1; ann. 1767: «, er. Sonapa- 

i; ann. 1554: 4. 0. Jeetul, 349, i; ann, 1599 : ranta, 647, i; ann. 1795: ». ©. 131, 7; ann. 

#. v. Tael, 675, ii ; awn. 1697-8: 2. 0. Shroff, 1799: «. v. Munneepore, 827, i, twice; ann. 

630, i; ann, 1771 and 1727: «#. v. 128, ii: 1827 : «. «. Munneepore, 827, ii, 

ann. 1750 :4,.v. Tootnague, 711,i; ann. 1753: | Castayor; ann, 1799: », ©, Munneepore, §27, i. 

s. v. Chuttanutty, 780, ii; ann, 1781: s. 0. | Cassay Shaan; «, v, Shan, 623,i; ann. 1795: 

Chillum, 149, ii, #. v. Combly, 216, ii, «. wv. s. ©. Shan, 623, i, 

Dub, 252, ii, twice ; ann. 1790 : «. «. 128, ii; | Casse; ono, 1510: «, ©. Cash, 128, ii, 3 times, 

ann, 1808: «, v. John Company, $52, ii; ann. | Cass¢; ann. 1819: #, ¢, Munneepore, 827, ii, 

1818: «. v. 126, ii; ann. 1826: ¢. v. Bangle, | Casseri; ann, 1726: «. 2, Adati, 4, i. 

45, ii; ann. 1844: ¢. ve. Bargeer, 53, ii. Cassia ; 67, ii, footnote, 413, ii, footnote, 
Cashar ; ann. 1768: #. vy, Manneepore, $27, i, | Cassia auriculata ; «, v. Wootz, 741, ii, 
Casheash ; ann. 1562: «, v. Cuscuss, 787, i, Cassia bark; s. v. Malabathram, 415, i, see 466, 
Cashew; «.v. 129, i, «. v. Custard-Apple, 221, ii; | ii, footnote, 

ann. 1830 :4. ¢. 129, i. Oassia fistola ; 466, ii, footnote, twice, 
Cashew-nut ; s. v. Nut, Promotion, 484, i. | Cassia Fistula ; 466, ii, footnote, twice. 
Cashghar; ann. 1875: «. v. Shoe of Gold, | Uassin fistula; ann, 1843: #, v. Myrobalan, 

629, i. 466, ii, 

Cashishes ; ann. 1603: «. rv. Casis, 130, ii. Cassia fistularis; 466, ii, footnote, 
Cash-keeper; #. v, Taohseeldar, 676, i; ann, | Cassid; ann, 1748: «. », Cossid, 904, i, 


1810: s. ©, Tahseeldar, 676, i. Cassimeer ; ann. 1724 : s.r. Soosie, 648, i, 
Cashmeeree ; «. v. Bengalee, 65, i. 


Cassimer; ann, 1814; s. e, Cashmere, 1360, i, 
Cashmere (n. p.) ; #. r. 129, ii; ann. 1831: ¢. v. | Cassimere; s. 2. Kerseymere, 565, i; ann. 1676 : 
Groont, 296, ii; ann. 1839: s. v. Singara, a. 0, Onshmere, 180, i+ ann, 1880: ». r. Ker- 
G37, il. 


| | seymere, $65, ii, 
Cashmere (s.) ; «. ©. Crape, 212, ii, s. v. Kersey- | Cassius; ann, 1799: «, v. Khiaasya, 367, i. 
mere, 365, i, 


Cassowary + a, v. 131, i, 774, i 
Casiam ; ann. 540: s. v. Zedoary, 747, ii, Cassumbazer; ann, 1683: s, wv. Dadny, 225, ii, 
Casia; «. vr. 130,i; ann. 1559: «, ©. Lar (c), s.v, English-bazar, 262, i, ». v. Gentoo, 280, 
ch ii; aun, 166], 1643 ond 1672: #. v,| ii, s. ©, Maldives, 418, ii; ann, 1684: «, v. 
180, i. , 


Cazee, 775, ii, 
Casoaris; ann, 1631: «. v. Cassowary, 774, i, Cast; «. v. Caste, 19], i; ann, 1563: « ¢, 
Caspatyrus ; ann, 1753: 4, e, Cospetir, 784,.i, Putehock, 565, i; ann, 1613: a, v, Caste, 132, 
Caspian ; «. v- Avadavat, 759, i ; onnm. 1799: i; ann, 1630: «, », Caste, 1392, i, «. #, Soodra, 
s. v. Jowaulla mookhes, 554, ii: ann, 1808: 647, ti; ann. 1673: ¢.¢, Bhounsla, 70, iv. v. 
#, v. A. Muck, 15, i Caffer, 108, ii, s. ¢. Caste, 132, i, #, ¢, Lingait, 
‘aspium ; ann, 1561: «, v. Sophy, 648, ii, 294, iis. v. Mussulman, 462, i;. ann. 1760 
Cass ; ann. 1718: s, 2, Cash, 128, ii, and 1763; 4. 2. Onete, 132, i; ann, 1777: 
Cases; a. f Cash, 126, 1; ann, 1598; ¢ r. s. v. Sircar (b), 638, i; ann, 1780 and 1787 ; 
Betteela, 68, i. s. ©. Parish, 515,i; ann, 1789: «, v, Cooly, 
Cassni; 85], i, footnote. | 193, i; ann, 1805-6: 4, v, Pariah, 515, 1; 
Cassam; ann. 615: 2, Alligator, 9, i. ' ann. 1808: #, p, Grassin, 302, ii, «. v. Banda- 
Cassanar; #.v. 139, ii; ann. 1612: gr. 13), i, | rea, 760, ii; ann, 1809: «, e, Verntida, 788, i, 
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Casta ; «. ¢. Caste, 131, i and ii, both twice, #, r. 





Castees, 132, ii; ann. 1444, 1561, 1563 and 
1567: -s. v. Caste, 13], ii; ann, 1572.: « v. 
Polea, 545, i; aun. 1612: «. v. Caste, 131, ii : 
ann. 1653: «, 7. Castees, 132, ii, 

Vasté; ann. 1572: «. v, Caste, 191, ii, 

Casta baixa ; s, », Caste, 132, ii, 

Castaiia; s.v. Demijohn, 236, i, twice, 

Castanheds ; «, v. Grasseutter, 301, ii, 


Caste; #. v. 131, i, twice, 192, ii, 774, i, a. r. ! 


Bandanna, 43, i, +. r, Bandarce, 43, ii, twice, 
#. 0, Bearer, $4, i, 4, ce. Bora, 80, i, 2. r. Boy 
(b), 83, i, «. e Brahmin, 4, ii, », v. Bungr, 


99, ii, twice, «. v, Burgher (a), 100, ii, «, v. | 


Butler, 102, i, «& ©. Byde Horse, 105, i, #. », 


Chetty, 145, i, «. ». Chackler, 167, i, twice, | 


s. ¢, Chuttram, 170, i, «, v, Cooly, 192, i, «, v, 
Cranny, 212, i, 4. ©, Canchunee, 217, i, ae, 
Cuttry, 224, i, «. c. Devil Worship, 2398, i, 
twice, #, vr. Dhoty, 243, i, #. r. Dome, 249, i, 
s. ©. Halileore, 311, ii, s.r. Hirava, 319, i, 
4... Khottry, 367, ti, #. e. Kuhir, 878, i, «. ©. 
Kula, 378, ii, s.. Kythee, $80, ii; « 6, 
Lingam, 394, ii, «. ©. Lungooty, 400, ii, «, r, 
Malabar Rites, 414, i (3 times) and ii, «. v, 
Mandarin, 420, ii, « ©. Mocuddum, 484, ii, 
a. v. Modellinr, 435, i, #. r. Mogul, 436, i, 
sv. Molly, 440, i, «. &. Moochy, 443, i, twice, 
# ©, Muzbee, 463, ii, «. ©. Naik, 470, i, #. @. 
Nair, 471, i, «. cv, Polaveram, 504, ii, «. y, 


Panidiram, 507, ii, twice, «,r, Pandy, 609, i, | 


s. e, Pariah, 513, i (4 times) ond ii (11 times), 


514, i, 4. w. Pariah-Dog, 515, ii, », ¢. Parvoe, | 


517, i, twice, », v. Polen, 542, ii, «, rv. 
Poggy, 557, i, a. e, Punchayet, 560, i, «, r, 
Rajpoot, 571, ii, twice, 4. c, Ramoosy, 573, i, 
s. ©, Soodra, 647, ii, twice, a. v. Suttee, 647, 
i, #. w. Tiyan, 704, i, #. v. Toty, 713, ii, . ¢, 
ingari, 749, ii, twice, s v. Coolin, 723, ii, 
twice, «. v. Harry, 806, ii, «. r, Law—flicer, 
318, i, a. ¢, Patcharee, 842, i, «, v. Pawnee, 
842, ti, «. wv. Pyke, 847, i; ann. 1200; 
s. v, Bilooch, 71, i; ann, 1552, 1561, 1569 
and 1567 (3 times); «. v. 131, ii; ann, 1572 : 
1. . Polen, 543, i; ann, 1580; «. », Chockler, 
167, i; ann. 1606; «. ©, Poles, 543, i; ann. 
1612; s, e. 191, ii, twice, 133, i, +. ©. Raja, 
57], i, twice; ann. 1648: «4. vr. Pariah, 514, 
ii; ann. 1661: 4. ©. Cunchunee, 217, i; ann. 
1656 : 4, », Cooly, 192, ii: ann, 1673: &. r. 
Turban, 719, i; ann. 1685: s. », Modelliar, 





456, ii; ann. 1707: a. vy, Oadjan (b), 107, ii ; 
ann, 1716; «#, ¢. Pariah, 514, ii; ann. 1740: 
4, v. Bett, 615, ii; ann, 1748: ¢, x. Dadney, 
787, ii; ann, 1760: s, v. Chawbock, 777, i; 
anu. 1779: «. v, Buddha, 91, i; ann, 1780: 
a9, Cowls, 208, i, «. ©, Law-officer, 818, ii ; 
ann. 1782: s. ». Mo de-chien, 45], 1; ann. 
1/83: #. wv. Halilcore, Sl], ii; ann, 1797: 
i o Moro, 825, i, twice; ann. 1809- #. F. 
Hammaul, 327, ii: ann. 1910 : «, ©. Baddha, 
91, ii, #, v. Dirzce, 24%, i, », v. Dabash, 253, 
ij son. 1820: 4, e, Cooly, 193, 1; ann. 1892: 
sv. Thog, 697, ii; ann, 1894: _ e, Khisya, 
S07, i; ann, 1883: », e, Parvoe, 517, i; ann, 
1898: ¢. v. Lingam, 395, i; ann, 1842 - #. t 
132, i; ann, 1858: x, r. Muzbee, 464,i; ann, 
1868: s. ©, Deva-disi, 887, ii, a. , Lubbre, 
399, ii, 4, ©, Moplah, 449, i :ann, 1869: 4, v. 
Chuckler, 167, 7: ann, 1873- *, ©, Kohar, 
$78, i; ann, 1877: «. ¢. 132, ii; ann, 1878: 
#. o, 132, i, 3 times, 


Casters ; 9, #, 13%, ti, 774, 7; ann, 1653: « w, 


Mustees, 828, i; ann, 1699: «. r, 152, ii; 
ann. 1701-2: ¢, », 774, i. 


| Casteea; ann. 1702: ». , Castees, 774, i. 
Castices ; ann, 1726: 5, p, Castees, 132, ji, 
Castigo ; #. ©, Castees, 132, ji. 

Castilla; ann. 1880: s.r, Spon Cake, 651, ii, 
Castille ; ann, 1535: s.r, Annas, 18, ij + ann, 


1590; «0. Ananas, 19, i, 


Castisos ; ann. 1599: #, ¢, Castees, 192, ji, twice. 
Castissoa; ann. 1658: ». r, Unstees, 132, ii; 


#. t. Mustees, 828, j, 


Oastizes; ann. 1636: ¢. r, Castees, 189, fi, 
Oastle-Buzzar; », v, Cossimbazar, 204, i. 
Castle Buraar; ann. 1673: #, r, Patna, 520, i. 
Oastor; ann, 1343: a, 7, Myrot 
Castorin ; ann, 545: 2, r. Nail, 473, ii, 

Castro ; ann. 1572 -s, r. Din, 246, ti, twice, 
Castyoen; ann, 1661: «, ¢, Castees, 122, ii. 
Casuarina; s, 6.774, i; ann, 1867 and 1879 : 





an, 466, ii. 


4. 0. 774, ii, 


Casuarina muricata; s.r, Casuarina, 774, i, 
Casuarine; aun, 1861: », r. Peepul, 524, ii. 
Casaaring galeatus; s. 2, Cassowary, 13], i. 
Oatai; ann, 1253: a. r. Cathay, 133, ii: ann. 


1634 : «, e. Cathay, 134, j. 


/Catain; ann. 1693: «, pr. Cathay, 134, i, 
Cataini; ann. 1436: ¢. r. Firinghee, 799, i, 
~Cataio; ann. 1436: 5. &. Firinghee, 799, i. 


ann, 1440: 4, ¥. Macheen, 406, i. 
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Cataium: ano. 1615: 
gese, 333, i. 

Cataja ; ann. 1664: ¢. », Cathay, 774, ii. 

Catalan; s. ©, Gogo, 293, i, s.r. Junk, 360, it; 
ann. 1943: «s. ©. Lao, 38], i. 

Catamaran; ann, 1780 and 1836 (twice): «4, © 
Catamiran, 133, i. 

Catamiran; #, ©. 182, 1. 

Catarra; ann. 1813: 4. °. Kuttaur, 379, ii. 

Catarre 5 ann, 1638 and 16739: 
879, ii. 

Catarry ; ano, 1690: «. 2. a 816, i, 

Catatiara; ann, 1606: s. 7, Cassanar, 130, ii. 

Oatay; ann, 1404: 4. &. uae 134, i; ann 
1665: #, », Macheen, 821, 1. 

Cataya; ann. 1253: «. r, Cathay, 133, ii. 

Catcha cosses: ann, 1763: 4, 2. Cutcha, 223, i. 

Catchoo; ann, 1760: «. 2. Catechu, 13, ii. 

Cate; ann, 1554: 4, ». Candareen, 119, i, «. v. 
Catechu, 133, ii, «. ©. Daichin, 290, ii, 4 
times, «, r. Mace (b), 405, i, #. ¢. Pecul, 628, 
i; ann, 1563 and 1578: «. v. Catechn, 193, 
ii; ann. 1604: «. v, Catty (a), 134, ii. 

Caté : ann, 1554: «, ©. Peonl, 845, i, twice, 

Catecha; « ©. 153, i, twice, s. ©. Cutch (3), 
992 i+ ann. 1516; s.r. Putohock, 564, ii; 
ann. 1813: «. « 1%, ii, 

Catel; ann. 1566: a, r. Cot, 205, 1. 

Cathai; ann. 1510; «. , Pedir, 523, i, 

Cathaia ; ann, 1698; «, ». Cathay, 134, i. 

Cathaian; ann. 166—:.s. r. Poking, 526, i. 

Cathay; «. ©. 133, ii, twice, 774, ii, «. 7. Casaay, 
131, i, see 330, ii, footnote, s.r, Macheen, 405, 


ii, #. ». Shoa of Gold, 628, ii, «, v. Tea, 688, ii, | 
689, i, see 851, i, footnote; ann, 545: s.r. 


Calyan, 114, ii; ann. 1253: ¢, r, Chin-chin, 
154, i, twice; ann. 1930:4. e. 134, i, 4. ©. 
Java, 347, ii; ann. 1340: «. v. Kineob, 369, 
ji; ann, 1404: « ©. Caffer, 770, i; ann, 
1405; « c. Satin, 602, i; ann. 1545: « p. 
Tea, 689, ii, 3 times; ann, 1842 and 1871: 
a. o. 134, i. 

Cathayea; ann. 1610: 4. e. Catty (a), 154, ii, 
a times, 

Catheca ; ann, 1567; «, r, Cuttack, 234, i. 

Catheies : ann, 1555: «. 7. Cathay, 134, i. 

Cathuris; ann. 1601: «. ©, Catar, 135, i. 

Cati ; enn. 1623: «. &. Camphor, 117, i; ann. 
1726: «. c. Opiom, 439, ii, twice. 


Catimaron ; ann. 1700: ¢. ¢, Catamaran, 138, i. | 


Cati Oculos; ann. 1340: «. v, Cat's Eye, 774, ii, 


#. ¢. India of the Porta- | 


#, ©. Kuttaur, | 


| Osittee ; 


| Catten ; ann, 1598 : 
| Oatti; ann, 1416 : «, r, Malacea, 415, ii. 








Oastjang; «. vr. Calavance, 110, ii, 

Oatle; ann, 1553 and 1557: «. ©. Cot, 200, i, 

Cator ; 4. vp. Chiekore, 149, i. ; amm, 1296 ; 4. 
Chickore, 149, 1. 

Catre ; «. v. Cot, 204, ii, twice; ann. 1600; 
a. ». Cot, 205, 1, 

Catre de tigera; «. er. Cot, 204, ui, 


—Cat’e-eye ; a. 0. 184, i, twice ; ann, 1627: » &. 
774, ti. 
Cat's Eye; «. ©. 774, ii, 
Cata'-eye ; ann, 1420: «. e. Ceylon, 139, i. 
Cattack; ann, 17839: «. v, Godavery, 291, i. 
twice, 


Cattamaran ;ann, 1673: s, r. Catamdran, 133,i; 
ann, 1685: «, ©. Mussoola, 46], 1; ann, 
1698: «, rv, Catamiran, 133, i; ann, 1711: 
x. cv. Orombarros, 493, ii; ann 1869:4. Pr. 
Cattmiran, 133, i. 

Cattanar ; «. vr, Caseanar, 136, il. 

Cattavento ; ann, 1596 and 1610; 4, ©. Pankah 
(b) 565, ii. 

Catte ; ann 1598 : a, r. Catty (a), 154, i. 

sv, Candareen, 119, i; ann. 1618: 
s.r. Dungarce, 255, i, s. ¢. Pecul, 523, i. 

Cattek; ann, 1726: «, r. Cuttack, 224, i. 

s. ©. Bahar, 36, i. 


Cattic ann. 1609: s, v. Catty (a), 134, ii. 

Catty ; s. v. 184, ii, 5 times, 774, ii, ». », Caddy, 
107, i, twice, i,’s. v. Pecul, 523, i,«. v. Teel, 
675, i and ii (5 times), a, v. Tea-caddy, 699, 1, 
twice; ann. 1659: 4, ©. (b), 194, ti; ann, 
1726: «, v. Opiam, 489, ii; ann, 1775: 5. #, 
Tical, 699, ii, twice ; ann, 1813: «. v. Mace 
(b), 405, i, twice. 

Catty-box ; a. 7, Tea-cadd, 602, 1. 

Cata; ann, 1595: s, 6, Catechu, 133, ii, 

Catuais + ann, 1572: «, e, Cotwal, 206, i. 

Catual; ann, 1498: «er, Andor, 757, i; ano. 
1553 and 1572: «, e, Cotwal, 206, i. 

Qat'aal - ann, 1572; «. e, Cotwal, 206, 1, 

Catuall ; ann, 1592: «, °. Factor, 268, i. 


-Catur; «, v. 134, ii, twice, 185, i, «, c. Gallevat 


976, ii; ann. 15294: «, ©. Maistry, S21, ii, 
twice ; ann. 1536: 4. e. Mangalore (b), 823, 
i; ann. 1541: «. ©. Malom, 418, ii; oon. 
1542 ; «, . Gallevat (a), 276, ii; ann. 1544, 
1549, 1588 and 1689: s. v. 135, i. 

Cature; ann, 1552: », #.185, i; enn. 1666: 
a. &. Doney, 250, i, 


| Qatari 7 oe, Catur, 135, i, 
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OCatwal ; ann, 1673: 4. ©. Thog, 697, ii; ann. 
1763: s. v. Cotwal, 206, i, 

Canallo ; ann, 1610: 4, #, Cavally, 135, ii, 

Cuubool ; «. e, Cabul, 106, ii. 


Caubul; «. 0. Cabul, 106, ii; -ann, 1804 ; «, ¢- 


Panjaub, o62, das 

Uaucase; ann. 1771: «, 2, Zend, 869, ii, 

Caucasian; «©, Shaman, 630, ii. 

Caucasus; «, ¢ Cabal, 105, ii, «. o. Hindoo 
Koosh, 316,i1; B. 0.19: «. ©. Tiger, 702. 
1, ann, 1552:4. ©, Cashmere, 129, ii; ann. 
1671: s.r. Candahar (a), 771, ii; ann. 1798 ; 


sv. Hindoo Koosh, 316, i; ann. 1856: «4, r. 


Cabul, 106, it, 
Ceuchenchina ; ann, 1543: 4, », Cochin-China, 
174, ii, twice, 
Cauchichina; ann, 1553: 2, r. Laos, 385, ii; 
ann, 1573: «2, Cochin-China, 174, ii, twice. 
Cauchi-China ; «, . Cochin-China, 174, i. 
Cauchim ; ann. 1448: «. r, Cochin-China, 174, ii. 


Cauchin, Grand; ann, 1541: «. ¢, Peking, 
O26, i. 

Cauchinchina; ann. 1598, : #. ©. Cochin-China, 
174, ii, 

Cauchin-China ; ann, 1652 : «, r. Cochin-China, 
174, ii, 


Cauchin-china; ann, 1540: s.r. Typhoon, 728, i, 

Cauchin Chinean ; ann, 1583: 4. r. Singaleae, 
63d, i. 

Caul ; ann, 1611: «, ». Narainga, 474, ii, 

Canlo-rapa ; #. #. Nol-kole, 830, ii. 

Caun; ann, 1673; «. ©. Mydan, 464, i, 

Caun Samaon; ano. 1759: «. o, Consumah, 
19], i. 

Cannta; «. v. Kaunta, 363, ii, 

Cauri ; ann, 1554: «, e, Cowry, 209, ii, 

Caury; ann. 1561] and 1610: «, », Cowry, 209, ii, 

Cant; «. #, Catechu, 133, i. - 

Cantwaal ; ann, 1727: #. er. Cotwal, 206, i, 


Oanvery ; 4. e. 135, iand fi (twice), #, 2, Coleroon, | 


191, i, «. #. Coorg, 194, ii, Sovingapatam, 615, 
li; ann, 1784: », v, Anicut, 21, ii, 

Cauzie ; « o. Mofty, 826,i; ann. 1793: x». &. 
Mafty, 826, i, twice, 


Cauzy ; ann, 1767: ¢.». Mofty, 826, i; ann. 
1793.: «. v. Oaseo, 776, i, twice, s. r. Law- 
officer, 818, ii; ann. 1903: «. r, Caseo,776, i. 


Cavala; ann. 1796: «, e. Cavally, 774, ii, 
Cavalle; ann. 1652: «, e. Oavally, 774, ii. 
Cavalley ;-ann. 1875: «. e. Ouvally, 775, i. 
Cavalloes; ann, 1626: «. e, Cavally, 135, ii, 


INDEX TO YULE'S HOB3SON-.JOBSON, 


Cavally ; s. », 135, ii, 774, ii, 
Cave; ann, 1677; «, r, Tea, 690, i, 
Cavé; ano, 1673 : «, v, Coffee, 180, i. 
Caveah; ann. 1631: s, r, Tes, 690, i. 
Caveri; ann. 1753: «, vr. Coleroon, 761, ii, 
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twice, 


Caviare; a. pe, Balichong, 38, i, twice ; son, 


1784: s.r, Balichong, 38, i. 

Carouco; «. 2. Cabook, 106, i. 

Cawgz; ann. 1883; ». er. Cowry, 21u, i. 

Cawn; ann. 1675: «. 9, Gingi, 801, ii. 

Cawney ; ‘. @. 135, li. | 

Oawupoor; «, », Peshwa, bez, ii. 

Cawnpore; #, rp. 136,18, r, Barbican, 5], ii: 
ann, 1409: 4. ¢, Kunkur,379,i ; ann, 1820: 
a. o. Corge, 197, ii; aon, 1818: 9. e. Bun- 
galow, 9, i; ann, 1880: », e. Fowra, 273, ii ; 
ann. 183]: 2. ©, Moggur, 456, i, 

Cawny; s, vr. Cawney, 135, ii, 136, i, a. f 
Ground, 303, ii, 

Caxas; ann, 160); s. 2, Cash, 128, ii. 

Caxcax ; ann, 1563: s, #. Cuseuss, 787, i. 

Caxia; «. r, Casis, 134, i, 

Caxix ; sv, Casis, 180, i, 

Oaxixes; ann, 1404: 2, , Casis, 130, i, 

Cayar ; ann. 1727 : », r, Coir, 181, i. 

Cayman ; «7. 136,i; ann. 1081 : #, vr. 186, i, 

Caymitos ; ann, 1539-50: «. e. Alligator-pear, 
9, il. 


Caymoins ; ann, 15781 s, e, Bamboo, 41, i. 


Cayolaqne; #0. 186, ii + ann, 1560 and 1585: 


a. b. 136, ti, 
Cayro; ann, 1516 and 1582: %. 2, Coir, 140, 
i. | 
Cayn Upas; ann, 1681; «. c, Upas, 730, i. 
Oayuyt ; ann. 1726 : 4, ©, Cuddy, 215, ii. 
Cayzerie; ann. 1573: #. r. Otto, 494, i, 


Cazee; #, v. 136, ii, 775, i, «, v. Casis, 190, i, 


#.v. Kajee, 363, i, « vo. Fotws, 799, ii, «. e. 
Law-officer, 818, ii, twice, s, r. Mufty, 836, 
i; ann, 1683: a, , 197,i; aon. 1684: « ©. 
775, ii, twice ; ann, 1864: g. 2, 776, i, twice. 

Onzee-ool-Cozaat ; ann. 1864: », v, Cazee, 776, 
i, twiee, 

Cazi ; «2%, Adawint, 753, ti; ann, 1773: «. &. 
Onsee, 775, ii; ann, 1777: 2. e, Mofty, 836, 
i; ann, 1585; «, r, Canes, 776, ii. 

Ousy; ann, 1673; -«, », Cagee, 137, i. 


| Cebratana; ». e, Barbatane, 600), ii. 


Cecchino; s,, Chick (b), 148, i. 


Cece; «, », Gram, 300, ii. 
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es. e. 137, i, «. v. Teloogoo, 
GO5,i,; ann, 1801: «. r. Gentoo (b), 261, 
ann. 1873: «. v, I87, ii; ann. 182: ». 2. 
Doray, 792, i. 

Cedras; ann, 1585: «. cr. Plantain, 541, ii. 

Cedrela australis; s. &, Toon, 710, i. 

Cedrela sinenaia ; «, ¢, Toon, 710, i, 

Cedrela Toona; «. ©. Toon, 710,1; ann, 1837: 
s.r, Toon, 710, n. 

Cedrus Atlantica; #. e. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Cedrus deodara; s. ep. Deodar, 236, 1. 

Cearus Libani ; «. cr. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Ceer; ann. 1648: « ¢. Seer, 611, ii. 

Ceilan; ann, 1665: « r. Mugg, 455, i; ann 
1666: s. e. Hoogly, 322, i; 
Buddha, 707, ii, « ©. Mabar, 620, ii; ann. 
1796: #. 7. Jargon, 345, 1. 

Ceildo; ann. 15687 4. r, Palmyra, 506, ii ; ann, 
1572: «. 2. Comorin, Cape, 184, ii. 

Ceilon ; sun, 1600: s, ¢, Pescaria, 531, 1; ann, 
1602: s. 0. Twincomalee, 715, ii; aon. 1673: 
«. v, Elophante (b), 261, 1. 

Ceitila; «. vr. Jeetul, 349, i; ann, 1554: «, &, 
Jeetal, 849, ii, 

Celastras nutans; ann, 1837: 
Ev, i, 

Celebani; ann. 1712: «, r. Upas, 731, i. 

Celebe; aon, 1516: «, ¢. Celébes, 197, ii. 

Celebes; «. ¢. Cajeput, 109, ii, s. v. Celébes, 137, 
ii, twice, e, ¢. Factory, 364, ii, «. v. Macas. 
sar, 403, ii, «, e, Moluccas, 440, i, 4. r. ae 
726, ii, twice ; ann, 1552 ar) 1579; 
Saki 137, ii; ann, 1631 ged 1646: » 

pas, 729, ii; ano. 1681: «, v. Upes, 730. 
i; eke: 1685: «. c¢. Upas, 730, ii; ann, 1688: 


Cedled Districts ; 


so. Bugis, 95, ii; ann, 1704: 4, ». Upas, | 


780, i; ann. 1712 and 1726: «. v. Upas, 
731, i; ann, 1878: «. ©. Bugis, 95, ii. 


Crlébes 
ii: | Cellates ; 


| Centipede ; 


ano, 1753: «. ¢. | 


#, ©, Beriberi, | 


s.r, 137, i, #. P. Bugis, U5, ok 


ann, 1553: s, ¢. Mandarin, 431, ii, 
Cellebes : ann. 1610: «. rv, Caltbes, 139, i, twice, 
Cen; ann. 1690: « ©, Bonge, 79, ii, 

Cengala ; ano, 1558: «. c. Chinapatam, 778, i. 
Cens-Kalan ; ann, 1332: «, ©. Macheen, 406, i. 
st. 138, i, 

Centope ; ann, 1662 : «. r, Centipede, 139, i. 
Centopta ; s, r, Centipede, 138, i. 


Centropns ranfipennis ; #, 1 Crow -pheasant, 2]4, 


| Cepeyqus; s vr, Bapeku, 600, i, twice ; ann. 


1510: « 7, Pardes, B40, i 
Cephoy ; ann. 1746: «, v. Sepoy, 613, i. 
Cer; ann, 1554: «, r. Seer, 611, ii, 
Cerainggio; ann. 584: «. r, Pardao, 84], i. 
Ceraiagio ; ann, 1584: s. x, Shroff, 630, i. 
Ceram; «, r. 138, i, 2. c. Cassowary, 131, i, «, ¢. 
Factory, 264, ii; ann. 163]: «, 7. Cassowary, 
774,i1; ann, 1659: «. r. Oarncoa, 122, ii. 
Cerame; «. vr. 138,i; ann. 1553 and 1506: 
s. v. 138, i. 


| Cerates; «. ¢. Carat, 133, ii; ann. 696: «, 9, 


Carat, 128, ii, 3 times, 
Ceratonia siliqua ; s, r. Carat, 123, i, 
Cerbatana ; «. ¢. Sarbatane, 600, ii, 
Cerbottana ; s.r. Sarbatane, 600, ii. 
Cercopithecis; ann, 1€31; #, rp. Orang-otang, 
49], il, 
Cere; ann, 1554: «. 2. Beer, 611, ti. 
Ceriornis ; «. ¢. Argus Pheasant, 26, i. 
Ceriornis satyra ; «, ©. Moonaul, 444, i, 
Cerkars; ano, 1758; «. ¢. Circars, 171, i. 
Cernove ; «. ce. Barnan, 601, ii. 
Cero; ann, 1564; a, 2. Porto Piqueno, 550, i, 
OCervulus acreus ; «. r, Barking-Deer, 53, ii, 


| Cervus Wallichii ; s.r, Barasinhd, 51, ii, 


«. 0. Chetty, 145, ii, 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


UNLUCKY CHILDREN. 


Tarne appearto be a number of customs and 
superstitions connected with the place each child 
occupies in the family which have not been, as 
faras Tam aware, fully recorded or « 

These | 


.) Under certain stars, or m certam montha, or on 


certain days of the week, 


The Pirst Born. 
The first born has always held o 


peculiarly 
are apparently quite distinct | sacred position, especially if born to parents who 


from any of those which attach to children born | have long been without off-epring in anawer to a 





A Gret-born sbild (Jesth) must not be married in Jesth.— P.. @, Vol. [lI 410. 
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vow. in which ense sacrifice of the child was 
common in India.* The Moire used to sncrifice a 
first-born son to MAté, the emall-pox goddess,? 
while Muhammadang throughout Northern Indig 
believe that first-born children can atop excessive 
rain by certain ritea* On the other hand a firat- 
born son willin Telingana attract lightning.' 


Twins, 25 is well known, are peculiarly uncanny, 
but in Dahomey a boy born e/ffer twins has a 
special name (doru), according to Burton: Mission 
to Gelele, King of Dahome, Vol, I. p. 99, 
Memorial Edition. 


Bat many remarkable ideas cluster round the 
third conception or round a child of one sex 
born after three children of the other sex. 
Thos in the South-West Panjab on the borders 
of Sindh the former superstition prevails and its 
results are thus described :— “Trikhal is the 
third conception after two births (without regard 
to the sexes of the former children), It is a 
Jatki word, literally meaning ‘third * and implies 
contempt, This conception is considered unlucky 
among Hindus, especially in Jimpir. Every 
effurt ia made to effect abortion, and many cases 
of abortion take place. It ia suspected. that 


the third child is killed at birth if the attempts to | 


eanse the abortion have failed. Dread of the law 
prevents any attempt to kill the child when it has 
survived ita birth.” 


The Trikhal. 


This, however, appears to be » local variant, as | 


the other superstition ia far *-9re prevalent and 
its effects and the measures taken to avert them 


are thus described by an intelligent Panjab | 
“A child of one sex born after three | 
children of the other sex is called,in Panjab, | 


official ; — 


Trikhal, aa, for c1ample, a boy born after three 
girls. Such a child is considered unlucky, and 
its birth portends— 
(1) the death of a parent ; 
(2) loss of wealth by the parenta;j 
(3) the taking fire of the house in which 
the child was born ; or 


(4) some other calamity, eo / | 


or enake-bite. 


If thia child grows up without the parents | 
suffering any injury, and is taller than the parenta | — 
they are benefited instead of injured by the birth, 
i. «, their lives are prolonged, or if poor they 


2 Moores Hinds Infanticide, pp. 
S shocitng «ning s0ubicaed cohaia ¥e IIT. p. 63. 








| become rich and are protected against all 
misfortunes. Many Hindus believe that the chil- 
dren bora after a Trikhal cannot live long, 


The following remedies are adopted at the 


birth of such a child to avert the evil effects 
of birth: — 


(1) The father pours a quantity of gif down 
the gutter of the roof of the room in 
which the child was born. 

(2) A brass tray is broken in the centre and 

the child passed through the hole.. 

(3) A horse-shoe is painted with sanddr (red 
oxide of mercury) and scented with gtigal 
(a drug) and attached to the bed of the 
mother. The shoe is re-painted with 

(4) Lf the third day after the birth bea Sunday 
a ceremony known as Trikhal Shanti 
(propitiation of the Tikhal) is performed, 
Green leaves from seven treesare ccl- 
Se th wR ELE SEIS 
10] holes in its bottom. Another pitcher 
is filled with water taken from seven 
wells. The mother, with her child, site 
under the drain of the roofofthe house 
in which the child wasborn. A Pandit 
recites to her a kotha from the Trikhal 
Shentt Shdstra while a female relative. 
of the mother holds a sieve over ber head. 
The pitcher containing the green leaves 
is placed on the sieve, and the father 
pours the water of the seven wells down 
the druin of the roof, eo that the water 
sieve may trickle slowly over the 
mother's head. 

(5) Ifthe charm, whose figure ia given be'ow, 
be set in gold and tied to the neck of- 

the mother all evil is avoided. 
apigebinianes yd nt jon men pis oceans oe PZ: 









yd mérfaunnat | yd mért sumat oknk Conniil; 





yd mért sunnat | yd mért sunnat | pd mér$ munnat 


The belief relates chiefly to the first Trikhal 
born in the family : it applies to boys more than 





* Panjah Notes end Queries, 1688, Vol, I. pp. 116 and 4s. 
8 North Jndian N. #@. 1891, Vol. 1. p. S78. 
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to girls (and indeed it is eaidin Kasir* that.a | 


girl after three boys ie not unlucky at all’) and 
evil ia to be feared by both parents, but principally 
to the parent of corresponding sez. Moreover, a 


boy born after three girls is also apt to be himself | 


unlucky. 

The eeremonies used to avert the ovil effecta are 
often those employed whena child ia born under 
anevilaakthatra, but L.Lachmi Narain (Gurdaspur) 
states that for a frikhal -— 

Five eurthern pitchers filled with water con- 
taining gold images of Hrahmé, Vishnu, Mabtsh, 
Indar and Rudar are worshipped, whereas in 
the case of a birth under the asteriama of Jesti, 
Mali, Ashlékhin and Magin the leaves of 7 trees’ 
are used as described in para. 6 (4) above, and in 
the case of a child born in Kh4tak :— 

Four images of Brahmi, Indar, Rudar and 
Srsj are placed in 4 pitchers covered with red and 
white cloth and a little of the water sprinkled 
over the mother and child. 

Laatly for a child born during an eclipse :— 

Three gold ‘mages, one of the nakshafra of birth, 
another of Ribu and a third of the aun or moon 
(as the eclipse may have been) are worshipped. 

Another name for the trikhal is trétar, 
(said to be derived from Sks. fri, three, and aftar, 
enemy), and in Hoshidrpir the performance of a 
fre sacrifice with the aid of a Brihman after the 
wifak period is usual. Pala wood is burnt and 
sugar, cfe., thrown on to it. 

In Karnfl and Robtak aeon born after three 
girls ia usually called téler (or named Talu 
BAm) and in Rohtak various ways of averting the 
evil be may bring are described. In one the 

Parents sit on a plough and bathe from an ear- 
then vease) containing 108 or 101 holes with water 
from the Ganges and 27 wells, 108 medicines (1) 
and milk. The water is passed through a sieve, 
bot in some places a sieve is held to be unlucky. 
In another ceremony the parents baths in water 
(passed through a sieve) drawn from 97 wells and 
in which stones from 27 places and leaves from 
37 trees have been placed. This must be done 


27 daya after the birth. 27, 14or 7 Brahmans 


After these ceremonies a pair of snakes are 
made of a precious metal and given with 7 kinds 
of grain to the Dakaut Brihman. 


" Seo Panjab Notes and Queries, 1834, Vol. 111. p. 453. 
igovimigriee Geen born is called bukhal or 
* leaky" obild » Go. 1 » Vol, If. § 884, ‘ Th tr 
Bomber) : alec } (im 

‘They thoold be male tree /(hafAd, amd, tet, de. 
according to the Jhflam note, “ 


| cause the death of its 





In another rite a horse-ahoe, painted with ver- 
milion figures, is burnt on the third or tenth day 


after the birth. Itielocky if this day falls on 


Sunday. 

The superstition appears then to take various 
forma and the rites practised are very diverse, 
those used to avoid other unlucky births. being 
often resorted to, though it appears that strictly 
speaking special rites should be performed. It is 
aid to be confined in Niban to immigrants from 
Hoshiirpdir, 

It is possibly vonnected with the astrological 
doctrine of trines, but the powers of the first-born 
are not thereby explained. 


Several correspondents mention that the belief 
and rites are described in the Shdstras but no 
references are given. In 1885 a Sanskrit book 
called “ Trikhal Shanti"’ was published at Lahore 
giving an account of the belief. The sage Push - 
kar asks Bhargat how a Trikhalcan be propitinted . 
The reply ia that it should be abandoned, as it will 
parents end maferual waele® 
within 7 months and also destroy itaelf. 


The Eighth Child.” 
_ The eighth child (i. «the one after the aepenth P) 
is very unlucky if neon as he is sure to cause hia 
father's death." Butin Kurn4l the 8th child is 
peculiarly dangerous to the mother, 
The remedy is to pass «charkhd or spinning 
wheel thrice round the mother and give it to the 
midwife. The charthd must be in Perfect order, 


DhAi Bird or ' 2) Head,’ 

Mr. Talbot writes that in Jbdlam a Trikhal ie 
drilled with 2) holes — a local expresaion meaning 
2 holes in one ear and 1 in the other, or 1 in 
each earand 1 inthe nose, In Mozaffargarh a 
Gh&i-sirt, mola or sat-sira is a child whose 
head has not been properly shaped. 


How is the use of the No, 2} to be explained ? 





Superin tendent of Ethnography, Panjab, 


Simia, 20th July [901. 


rite it Dart which the maternal analo plays in warring 
Well-known, Ho is in grave peril if ter's 
child out its upper teeth Arsé, Ban Se tacts 
 Oonnested apparently swith the eight names of 
Rudra. Muir's Sansbrit Tels, Vol, IV. p, 38S, 0t ongy 
Indsan Notes and Queries, 1886, Vol, 1V.4 94. 
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NOTES ON SIR RICHARD 0. TEMPLE'S THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


BY SIDNEY H. RAY. 


ifs Jaly, 1899, Colonel (now Sir Richard ©.) Temple published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic — 
Society an outline of a “ Theory of Universal Grammar, as applied to a Group of Savage 


Languages,” and illustrated this theory solely by reference to the South Andaman Group of Languages, 
Tt was, however, plainly manifest that its proper exhibition required examples in other unrelated and 
morphologically distinct languages, and so when reviewing Colonel Temple's paper for the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institate,] the present writer attempted to apply the theory to a short 
statement in various languages, chosen partly with regard to his own studies and partly with 
regard to the facility with which the means of analysis were available to him. The languages 


chosen were : 
lL. English. ) 10, MNufor, Dutch New Guinea, 
2. Hungarian, ll. Motu, British Now Guinea. 
3. Latin, 13. Mortlock Ids, Caroline.Group, Micro- 
‘4. Ehasi, Hills of NW. E. Bongal. | nesia. . 
6 Anam, French Cochin China. 13. Mota, Banks’ Islands, Molanesia. 
6. Ashanti, West Africa, | 14 Samoan, Polynosia, 
7. Kafir, South Africa, iS. Awsbakai, Lake Macquarie, Australia. 
8. Malagasy, Madagascar. 18. Dakota, North America. 
® Olo Ngadju or Dayak, South East 


The passage chosen was the description of the sower, taken from the Various tranala- 
tions of the Bible in these languages, and although it is plain that a mere tre _40n offers a 
somewhat unsatisfactory test of the real structure of a language, the choice affords o means of 
comparison which would not appear if the examples were totally distinct in meaning, 


In the earlier portion of his paper on the Theory, Colonel Temple, taking the sentence as the 
unit of language, discusses its composition anil method of indicating purpose, and also the method of 
expressing the inter-relation of words ina sentence, This leads him to the definition of a series 
of terms in harmony with his analysis of the sentence, which therefore take the place of the 
old so-called parts of Speech. These terms aro: — L Tutegera, words which are complete 
sentences ; 2. Indicators of Subjects or Complements of Subjects; 3. Explicators of Subjects or 
Complements ; 4, Predicators, indicating the Predicate; 5. Illustrators of Predicate, Com- 
plement or Explicators; @. Connectors of the internal components of the sentence; 7, Intro- 
ducera, explaining the purpose of the sentence; @. Refarent Conjunctors, joining connected 
sentences; @ Roferent Substitutes, representing in a subordinate sentence the word to which jt 
refers in the principal sentence. ~ 


The arrangement of the examples follows Colonel Temple's order. There is piven 
frst the statement with its words in their proper order, the component parts of inflected or aggluti- 
native words being separated by hyphens, and accompaniat below by an exact literal translation into 
English, Then follows an analysis of the statement into separate sentences, These are indicated by 
numerals, the Subjects and Predicates being’ separated and the Complements indicated by italics, 
A word omitted. by ellipsis is entered in brackets, All the words of the statementiare then gro aped 
according to their several functions, wsing»Colonel Temple's nomenclature, = 





1 Fide Jour. Anthro. Inst, Vol. XXX. (N.S. Vol, INI.) July 1099. «Miscellanea Mo. 79, 
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1, . ENGLISH. 
Text 


A sow-er wen-t out to sow his seed: and! as he sow-ed, some fell by the! wayside; and? it? was 
trodd-en down, and? the? fowl-s of the? air derour-ed it. 


biects: 1. | soWer, Integers : | . 

a 9, he, Indicators: sower, seed, some, wayside, fowls, air. 
3. some, Predicators: went, sow, sowed, fell, was, 
4, it, deroured. : 
5. the fowls of the ar. Explicstora: a, his, the,! the,? the.* 

Predicates: 1. went out to sow hie seed, Illostrators: out, as, trodden, down. 

| 2, as sowed, | Connectors: and,! by, and,? and,? of, 
3. fell dy the wayside, Referent Conjanctors : | 
4. was trodden down, Referent Substitutes: lie, it,! it.4 
6. devoured it, Introducer: to, 

2. HUNGARIAN. 
Toxt. 
Egy mag-vet-G@ ember  ki-mé-ne, hogy el-vet-né az! 6 ‘mag-vit 


Qne seed-sow-ing man out-go-he would, in order that away-sow-he might that his seed-sown 
ist’ mag-vet-és kds-be némelly es-tk az’ ut-re, és? el-tapod-tatek, 4 az? 
and the seed-sow-thing time-in some fall-they did the way-on, and awsy-trampled-it was, and the 

ég-i madar-ak meg-e-vék ar-t. 
heaven-of bird-s completely-eat-they did it, 


Romarks, 
Subjects: 1, egy magvetd ember, Integers: kiméne, elvetnd, estk, eltapodtatek, 
2. (combined with predicate), megevék. 
3. nemelly, Indicators: ember, magvat, kozbe, némelly, ma- 
4, (combined with predicate), darak. 
5, az égi madarak. Predicators: (contained in integers). 
Predicates: 1. kiméne, Expiicatora: egy, magveté, az! 6, a (az), 
2. elvetné a: 6 magrat, macvetes, an? az? égi. 
8. a’ magretés kiche cxtk as titra =| Illustrators: titra. 
4. eltapodtatek, Connectors: éa,! é5,3 és] 
5, megevék ast. Referent Conjunctors : 
Referent Substitutes ; act. 
Introducers; hogy. 


Fx 1 re he who Ba) WB he BOW -to aeed his and while sowa-he 6 some fell-it beside i 


via-m, et? con-culca-ta-m es-t, et? voluer-es oml-i com-ed-erunt illu-d, 








Subjects: J]. (combined with predicate), Integers: exiit, seminat,! semminat,? cecidit, est, 

2. comederunt, 

3. (combined with predicate), Indicators : semen, viam, yolucres. 

4. alind | Predicators: (contained in integers), 

5. (combined with predicate), Explicatora: suum, cali. 

6. volucres cali. Illustrators : dum, conculeatam. 
Predicates: 1. exiit seminare semen fuum, Connectors : secus, et,! et,2 et,3 

2. seminat, | Referent Conjunctors : 

5, dum seminat, | Referent Substitutes: qui, alind, illad, 

4. cecidit secua rian, Introducers : seminare, 

6. comederunt rilud, 

4. EHASI. 
Toxt. 


U? nong-bet u? Is! leit-noh ba'n bet! ial a? symbai jong u:4 te! haba uf dang 
A man-sow he did walk-away that-will sow about the seed of him then when he still 
bet# don u-ba la? hip ha-rdd lynti, te? In? inh-roit ia? u;® bad kil 
sows it was it-that did fall at-side path then was trodden-on-constantly about jt and they bird 
byneng ki? lat bimduh ia? «7 
sky they did est-destroy about it, 





Subjects: 1. wu nongbet ug, Integers : don. 

2. 4, Indicators : nongbet, symbai, lynti, sim, 

S. don (an integer), Predicators: leitnoh, bet,? bet? hip, inh-roit 

4. uba, bim-duh, 

5. (ub), | Explicators : u,! u,3 ki,! byneng, . 

6. kisim bymeng ki. Illustrators : Ia," te,! haba, dang, la? hartid, te? 
Predicates: 1. a leitnoh ba'n bet ic u eymbas la,” la 

jong w, Connectors: ia,’ jong, in? bad, ia 

3, te haba dang bet, | Referent Conjunctora: uba, 

$. (contained in integer), Referent Substitutes: u,3 u,* a8 of ki? 9,7 

4. la hip Aaridd Iynti, | Introducers: ba'n. 

5. fe la iuh-rort fa w, 

6. la bim-duA fa w, 

Text. 
Co mt! kd dit gieo gifng, mA khi @u's‘ng! gico mot phin h§t roll ra ngoai 
du'o'ng? ngu'd'i ta a? dep, va chim trén tro xuing in hét, 
| he we go tread, those bird above sky descend cat completely, 
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Subjects: 1, mt, | Integers : 
2. (mit), Indicators: ging, hit, ngoai, chiw. 
3, (mot), Predicators: co, di,! gieo, ro'i, ra, di? dgp, 
4. mit phin Act, xuong, ain, 
5. (mot phin hot), _Explicators; méOt,? phiin, do’d’ng,* va, trén, tro'i. 
6. ngu’o'l ta, Illustrators: khi, du'o'ng gieo, bet, 
7. (nga'oi ta), | Connectors: mi, 
8, vachim trén trou, Referent Conjunctors: ké, 
$. (va chim trén tras). Referent Substitutes : mét,! ngu’a'i, ta. 
Predicates: 1, co, Introducers : 
2, di, 
3. gieo gidng, 
4, kAd du’d'ag greo ro‘, 
5. ra ngodi du'd'ng 
6. di, 
7. dgp, 
8. xufng. 
9, fn Aét, 
Text. 
O-gu-fo fi-j adi ko-gu-n n’-aba, Na! o-re-gu no, bi gu-t 


Sowing-person go-did out to-sow his-seed, And he-continues-sowing that, thing-some fall-did 


kwankyen, na? wo-tistia-a so na? wim n-ndMmi-& be-os0 8-4, 
wayside and tbey-trod on and sir birds will come-quite eat, 





Romarks. 
Bubjecta: 1, ogufo, | Integers: oregu, wotiatiaa, 

2. (ogufo), Indicators: ogufo, n’aba, ebi, undmaa. 

& ebi,. Predicators ; fii, guu, besosowe. 

4, (combined with predicate), Explicators : wyim., 

5. wyim nnomad. Illustrators: adi, kwankyen, #0. 
Predicates: 1, fii adi koguu n‘aba, | Connectors: na,! na,? nad 

2. oregu no, Referent Conjunetors : 

%. guu kwankyen, Referent Substitutes : no, 

4. wotlatina po, ~—Antroducers : koguu, 

5. besosowe. | 

7. -EAPTER. . 
Text, 


Um-hlwayeli_ wa-puma wa-ya  kuyi-hlwayela im-bewu y-ake. Eku-blwayel-eni kw-ake 
Pereon-sowing he-did-go out he-did-go to-sow seed his sowing-at bis 
yo-wa enye ngas-endlele-ni, ya-nyatel-wa, ati in-take gas-csulw-mj  coyi-dle ayi-gyibe, 
it-did-fall part sbout-path-at it-trodden-was then bird of heaven they-did-eat diddestroy. 
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Subjects: 1, umbhiwayeli, Integers: wa-puma, waya, yawa, yanyatelwa, 

2. (umblwayeli), _-rayidla, zayiggiba, 

a. enyve, | Indicators : umbhlwayeli, imbewu, enye, intaka. 

4. (enye), | Predicators: (contained in integers). 

S. intake soseeuliini, Explicators : yake, kwake, zatesulwini. 

6. (intaka caseaulwini’). Illustrators : ekuhlwayeleni, ngasendleleni, xati. 
Predicates: 1, wapuma, Connectors : | 

2, waya kuythlwayela imbewu yale, | Referent Conjunctors : 

3. kuhlwayelend kwake yawa nga- | Referent Substitutes : 

sendleleni, Introducers: kuyihlwayela, 

4, yanyatelwa, | 

5. scati zavidla, 

6, imayiguibs. 

8. MALAGASY. 

Text, 


Lass ny! mpa-mafy ha-mafy ny? voa-ny: ary nony na-mafy izy,! dial latsa-ka ny? sasa-ny 

Went the sower to-aow the seed his: and when did-sow he, then fell down the part-its 
tany a-moro-n-dila-na, ka vou hitsakitea-ka, din? any ny! voro-ma-nidina izy2 
earth at-side-of-path, so-that seed trodden on, then devoured the  bird-flying they. 


Subjects: 1, ny mpamaly, Integers : 
2. izy, Indicators: mpamaly, voany, sagany, You, voro- 
3. ny sasany, manilina, 
4, von, Predicators: lasa, namafy, latsaka, hitsnkiteaka, 
5. ny voro-manidine iny. lany. 

Predicates: 1, lasa Aamajy ny coany, Explicators; ny,! ny,? ny,? ny.4 
2. mony namaly, | | Tilustrators: nony, dia,! tany, amoron-dalana, dia. 
$. dia latsaka tany amoron-ddlana, | Connectors: ary, 
4. hitsakitealka, Referent Conjunctors: ka, 
5, dia lany. Referent Substitutes: izy,! iy? 


Introdocers: hamafy, 
8. OLO NGADJU (OR DAYAE), BOENEO. 
Toxt. . 
Olo pa-nawur ha-goet, ma-nawur binjie. Djadi, haisk ia ma-nawur-e, maka belabe lawo sara-n 
Man sows ont-goes sows seed then togetherhe sows it and part falls top-its 
djalan tuntang i-hundjeng, tinni burong penda langit kuman 4 —lepah. 
path and wastrodden down, also bird under sky eat that completely. 


Subjecta: 1, olo panawur, Integers : 
2. (ia), Indicators: olo, binjie, belabe, djalan, burong, 
3... i, __ langit. 
4. belahe, Predicators: hagoet, manawur, manawure, lawo, 
5. (belahe), ihundjeng, kuman. 
6. burong peada Langit. Explicators: panawur. 
Predicates: 1, hagost, Illustrators : sijedi, baink, saran, tinal, lepah, 
2, manawar bingie, Connectors: maka, tuntang, pends. 
5. dyads hatek manawore, Relerent Conjanctors: 
4. lawo saran djalan, — | Referent Substitates : i 
5. ihundjeng, | | Introdugers ; 
6. tinai kuman (4 lepah. 
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Sabjecta : 


Predicates : 


Subjects : 
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Snoen-ija i! keeps' moor i-mbram i? keeps’ moor-ija biéda; fa i* keeps, rowassosso i* sappi 
Man he sows seed he-goes he sows seed his and he sows, part one it falls 


bo! néjan; ma! kawase, 8 =s-ari-apen 94 oorne, ma? maan-si ro bo? s'-aan if  jbro, 
ob path and people they-tread-much this and bird-a ont-of above they-cat it consumed, 


moenija i, 


0 
ly 


i, 

rowaas 0880 i, 

kawasaa, 

mnansi ro 40, 

i. 

keeps moor, 

imbram (subject included), 
keeps, meorija biéda, 
keeps, 

sappi bo néjan, 


sarfepen orne (aubject repeated), 
i ca i 


Int-cers: imbram, sarfepen, s’aan,. 

Indicators: snoenija, moor, modrija, rowaas, néjan,. 
kaiassa, mraanai, bo? 

Predicatorsa : keeps,! keeps, keeps,* sappi, ibro, 

Explicators: bicda, oss. 

Tilnatrators : 

Connectors : fa, bo,! ma,! ma,? ro. 

Referent Substitates : i,' i,2.1,21,* ore, i.f 

Intreduocers : 


IL MOTU, NEW GUINEA. 
Gigi-e-rohorcho tan-na vada! lao i--ne = osito-na che-dia =e! he-gigi--rohorcho; « 
Seatter-it-about man-its did go he-thing-his seed-his plant-their he made-scatter-it-about he 

igi-a-rohoroho-mu, haida dala ise-nea si eme! morn; vada? sedis eme’ $moi-siao atai 

swtin se cboet ing seek: Pah anette there Se fall did feet-their they-did treaddiown above 








| Referent Conjenstent | 


Referent Substitates : ¢,) 23 eme,'! eme? eme? 
Introducers : ubedis. 
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Ran-malemal a-man a! ken fai la mara! failit cen ura; s®lopoan an 
Man-garden one-liviog he did. go forth scattering here and there seed-of plant but when thing-his 

amara* faili,* epuelok pon ‘a lon ial, rat ap pura la, o man sensu foil lan ra? 

scatter about some fall down on path they after trod away and animal Aying about sky they 
ken aniani. 











did eat, 
Remarks. 
Bubjects: 1. an-malemal aman a, Integers : 
2. on amare faili. | Indicators: Ran, van, epuelok, ial, man, lan. 
8. epnelok, Predicators : fai, pam, pura, aniani, 
4. ra, | Explicators : malemal, aman, ura, an, susu, 
o. "man swe foal lon ra. Illustrators : ken, la, amara!, aomera3 fuili,' 
Pridicates: 1. ken fai la amara faili uan ura, lupuan, faili,4 tu, ap, la, fail, ken, 
2, lupuan (verb ‘to be’ implied), Connectors; a? lan, o, 
§. pan tu lan sal, Referent Conjunctors : 
4. «=p pura /a, | Referent Substitutes: a,! ra,! ra3 


I-gene wel gavesvur me! sage = si-n)=6s cavar! mona of! sivuil- ti savur,) wa! 
Some-person does scattering did go so that-he scatter for-him the seed while sow and 


taan sival? wel mama-s o pen mate-sale, wa? me! vano-vara, we’ o7 manu te-rone-na 
some seed does fall on side-ite road and was trodden-on and the bird belonging to-sbove-its 


Subjects: 1. igenc we ssvsavur, | Integers : 
2. sin, Indicators: sivai,! sivni,? Pan, matesala, manu, 
5, (ni=he), Predicstors : sage, savur,! savur,? mamas, 
4. tusn sivul, vanovrarag, Fans. 
5. (taan sivni), Explicatrs : sayvsavur, mona, 6! tuan, o,2 
6. o mano farunana. tarunana, 
Predicates: 1. me sage, Ilustrators : we, me ti, we,? me,? me,? get. 
2, savur mona o #irwi Connectors: wa,! s, wa? wa? 
3. ti savour, Referent Conjunctors: 
4, we mamas a pan matseala, Referent Substitutes. igene, 
6. me gana get. 
l4. SAMOAN 
‘Ue! alo ata le! tagsta ula! Saito! e! Inlo? ai! saito;7 na is Julu® saito3 ‘gs? 
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Subjects: 1, le tagata lulu saito, | Integers : 

2. ia, Indicators: tagata, saito,! saito,? saito, isi, ‘hnala, 

a. isi, Mann, 

4. (isi), Predicators: alu, lola,? Lolo? pau, golia, ‘nina, 

6, (isi), Explicators: le,’ Iolo le, felelei, 

Illustrators : ‘us,! atu, ai,' na, ‘ua? ai,2 ‘aa,7 ‘on,4 

Predicates: 1. ‘na alu atu ¢ lulu ai saito, | fo4, 

2, na lulu saito, Connectors : i, «.* 

3. ‘ua pata aii le ‘auala, Referent Conjunctors : 

4. ‘an solia, Referent Substitotes : ia, 

5. ‘te wine fol ¢ manu felelei, Introducers : e.! 


15. AWABAEAL, 
Text. 

Upillickan noa! u-wa . yeai_ kot upalli-ko ngiko-imba ko: ngatun! 
Sower (worker) he go-did forth (7) in order to workorsow him-of porpose and 
npalli-ela noa? ba, wints porkulle-au kaiyinkon ta yapung ka; ngatun? waita-wa baran, 
doing-was he so part dropping was ide it-ia path on and  trodden-was down 
ngatun’ tibbin-to takul-la moroko tin-to, . 

and bird-by eat-lid sky from. 







Subjects; 1, Upillikan nos, epi : 
2, noa, Indicators: upillikan, upulliko, winta | 
3, winta, tibbinte, moroko. n gE a 
4. (winta), Predicatora : uwa, upulliela, porkulledn, waitawa, 
5, tibbinto moroko tinto, takolla, 
Predicates: 1. ua yeai ko wpullito ngitoumba | Explicatora: ngikovimba. 
ko, Illustrators: yeni (1), ba, kaiyinkon, baran, 
2, upniliela da, Connectors: ngatun,! ka, ngatan,2 ngatun,? tinto, 
$. porkullean taryinkon ta yapung | Referent Conjunctors: ta. 
fa, Referent Substitutes: noa,! noad 
4. wnaitawa baran, Introducers: ko) ko — 
o, takulla, 


The most diffieult word here is “ta,” which is explained by Threlkeld? to mean “it ix.” This 
stiggests that it isan integer, but the meaning seems to plainly point to its function as a Referent 
Conjunctor explaining -the relation of the sentence winfa porkulleun kaiyinkon to the phrase 
yopung a, ‘i 


Toxt. 
W-oju! heca wan taka sn kin! oja  iyaya. W-ojo,? onkan apa canka i-eahda 
Sower such-a-one a thing seed the sow he-lias-rone hesows, and part way by-side-of 
hinkipaya; unkan “na-wyings-pi, qa malipiya o-kinyan-pi kin?  temya-pi. 
it-falledown and down-tread-they and clonds in-flying-they the devour-they, 





9 Australian Grammar, Sydney, 1834, p. 7 
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Subjects: 1. woju heca wan, Integers: j ‘2 hink Ne 
the Jats : ers: iyaya, woju? hink Hasgkinzapi, 
2. (combined with predicate), | temyapi. ay | 
3. apa, ~ Indicators : woju,' taku, a anpi, 
AB oj) pa, cankn, okiny 
4. (combined with predicate), Predicators : (included in integers). 
5. malipiya okinyanpi kin. Explicatora : heea, wan, su, kin,! malipiya kin.? 
2. woju, Connectors : unkan, icahda, unkan, 
open ring i 1, qa. 
a. canke icahda hinlipaya, Referent Conjunectors : 
4. nastinzapl, Referent Substitutes : 
6. temyapi. Introducers: oju, 


Tt is evident from the foregoing that the first principles of the Theory can be 
spplied to any of the Languages, although some of them (¢. g. the Anam) make great nse of 
ellipses, whilst others (¢. g. the Motu) are somewhat tautologicsl, 





The second part of Colonel Tomple’s discussion relates to the functions of words 
as indicated by their form. The stem of a word may be simple, consisting only of the root, or 
be modified by radical affixes to form a compound’stem, Qualitative affixes indicate the function of 
the word and the class to which it belongs, and they may be prefixed, infixed, or suffixed, either 


separably or inseparably, 


The following tables, therefore, give a list of all the roots and stems used in the 
foregoing examples, with lista of the affixes by which their functions are indicated. 
It is here necessary to observe that the list of roots or stems which are Indicators, doea not neceses- 
rily coincide with the list of Indicators which are aed in the examples, for by the action of the affixes 
they may fulfil the functions of Explicatora, [lostrators or other classes of word. The same observa- 
tion applies to all the lists of roots. 


Two other tables aro added, The first shows Intromutations in the form of words in some 
of the Languages. The second gives 9 list of Beduplications, 
I. TABLES OF ROOTS AND STEMS. 





Hunparion, | ati, | Khon. | dnam | Ashanti 


ember eee] ooo ooe hong LC Tk | 


ve| Magvat .-| SEMEN aa bane rt gidng, bet | abe 
kau =m * af ho khi oe a ie. 
ii] iedenelly os thie ose! lok Yseeeee) ecco | 


vee] FIR cee oe | Lynti | 'o'ng: ,,.| koa 
ee eevee aacane rod ae. nygoai oo nkyen 
ve} madar va} Volner eof S100 -( chim ,.,.) ndmi 
vos] Of vee wee OM ws] Dyeng ...) trén, trol | wyim 
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people 

feet ses saat , cree : 
plant .. ant ae ina ean saauee iaceee Lee ass) UTA 
earth... pat caves | tany... 7 . seveee wren a) ee 
thing nie on Nay onetae ences eesene | one aon | & 
garden “7 | sualead ouseue seesaw here | onneee malemal 


top 7 a | eo oh ein Sak aon ta | Ce begs aici a a 










sae vo] Ola one ew | JAPON... «| Canko 

oa8 wee osoeee ee kaiyinkon ay cahda 

we wo:| TRAD aes ow. | tibbin .., as: oicel 
an SSeS oS Sm moroko aes ee mabpiya 

on iin rn oe PEPE rT Lar o taku 
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emee : he as 2 em Pea ty 





one Pe ry Pe * ame aa 
his om mien, bieda ae aie (ii Ol edi (Os bi ef S| af 
the ae imme) oan Eee ee es 
some ine om 8 22 im in ei i : oes 22 on i 

* rT ‘poe 
such a Ome no ee a ne | ie 


Meaning, English. Latin, Khasi, | daar, | Ashanti. Kasr. Malagasy. 


out ¢ 1 oe 
while, as vee] 5 ee ne fete corns a siakicn 
down ne - 
past time tee 
When kas * 
still, continuing... 
completely 

above oes ome 
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Meaning, | Ole Nyadju. | Motu. i Mortlock, | Mota. 


| la... wad ote te atu ae yeni 
tu moh eevee Pr Pi taran 





outward, forth oa ainhe, 
down ae ao senaen ! ahsign 
past time .., ai acai rae 
then, afterwards .,.| djadi sa 
when aS zat cecane 

still, continuing ,..| uni 
completely .,. vse| lepah esd) sven 
above ale ws conte ata 


i a oom 


nha 


together ... «++ haink = evens ‘vnen oeeews rere pate 
there a = irene ai... onus ibe | akon feed topeesa 
thos, 80 as. Ath sein Fedral <a cevied aes ba 





present tense ea i oe rrr r ne _.. 1 
here and there, about ee ——— ing rr 





ane Aes es | and 


tm 8 ams | at i bud iim 
beside cae Po | by ciel Pa ot BACs aes 


aos mm na mh ary me nieks, tuntang 


jos rhe ee | of a pts Slate ety by jong Fas oe * Ais: Sie 
about, Concerning PS 5% nh oe. 22am in inn She ae or 
: Shas Ba Pert net tisk 
bat ane hia 25a 5% fas fe 2° oom ee hme TH ak cel Se aoe | 
under PT aad aim eaedhts hh se 


-o2 nee foie eT | ithe o eee pends 
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Ont : Hung. ki-, Latin ex-, Olo Ngadja ha-. 
AWBY : Hung, el-. 

completely ; Hung. meg-, 

continuance : Ashanti re-. 

about : Kafir ngas-. 

down : Dakota na-, 

classification : Kafir in-, im-, y-, kw-. 


Prefixes — Punctional, 


in order to; Ashanti ko-, Kafir kuyi-, Malagasy ha-, 
at ; Khasi ha, Malagasy o-, Dakota i-. 

in; Dakota, o-. 

of, belonging to; ‘Kafir zas-, Mota ta-. 

he : Ashanti o-, Mota i-, Nufor i-, Dakota w-, 
his : Ashanti n'-, 

ho did : Kafir wa-, 

it did : Kafir ya-. 

they : Ashanti wo-, Nufor s-. 
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Prefixes — Qualitative. 
Ashant o-, Kafirum-, Malagasy mpa-, Olo Ngadju pa-, Dakota w-, 


a thing Ashanti e-. 
& person : Mota i-. 
plorality : Ashanti n-, Samoan fe-. 
name of an action: Katir eku-, 
past time: Malagasy na-, 
present. time : Malagasy ms-, man-, Olo Ngadja ma-, 
causative ; Motu ha-, 
passive : Olo Ngadja i-. 
Suffixes — Radical. 


Away: Khasi -noh. 


constantly : Khasi -roit, Nufor -epen. 
about : Motu -rohoroho, 


dawn : Moto -atao. 


Meaning — In order to : Latin -are, Awabnkal -ko, 

at - Kafir -eni, -ni. 

in: Hungarian -be, 

on: Hungarian -ra. 

of, belonging to: Hungarian -i, Latin -i, Mortlock -n, Awabakal -umba. 

by means of Awabakal -to. 

4 he or it: English +t, Latin, -it, -at, +t, Olo Ngadju -e, Motu -a, Mota -n, 

‘his, its: Malagasy -ny, -n, Olo Ngadja -n, Motu -na, Mortlock -n, Mota -na, <a, 

he would: Hungarian -ne. | 

they did : Hungarian -ek, -vek, Latin -eront, 

their : Mota -dia. 

transitive action: Mota -a, 

Suffixes — Qualitative, 
Indicating: Agent: English er, Awnbakal -kan, 
a thing: Hungarian -és, Latin -ad, -om. 
living thing : Mortlock -man., 
plurality : English -s, Hungarian -ak, Latin -es, Nufor -si, Dakota -pi, 
intention : Ehaai -n, 
past time ; English -ed, -en, Latin -tum, Ashanti 4, <0, -a, Awabakal -Wa, 
~¢la, -la, -an. | 

present time : Hungarian ~j, Kafir -i, Mota -mu, 
pasaive : Hungarian -tatek, Latin -tu-, Kafir -wa, Samoan -a, -na, 


object of an action : Hungarian -t, Latin -m, 


= 5 


| tom 2 # Nufor -iya. 


Ashanti -fo, 
Malagasy -na, -ka. 


* Tho moaning of this Nufor enffix is expressed by the English “a certain.” 
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The final section of Colonel Temple's paper discusses the classes of languages as 
shown by their variation in forms of words, position of words in the sentence, or a combination of 
form and position. The principles of classification are as follows :— 
1. Syntactical Languages. (Position of words indicate 
s. Agglutinative. (Affixes without alteration.) 
1, Pre-mutative. (With Prefix.) 
2. Intro-mutative, (With Infix.) 
3. Post-mutative. (With Suffix.) 
1, Pre-mutative, 
5. Post-mutative. 
A language may belong primarily to one class and secondarily to another class. 
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The sixteon languages of which examples are given in this paper may therefore be 
primarily classed as follows :— 
l. Syntactical— Anam, 
2. Formative. 
a. Ageglutinative. 
1. Pre-mutative — Khasi, Ashanti, Malogasy, Old Ngadju, Nufor, Motu, 
Mortlock, Mota, Samoan. 
®. Post-mutative — Hungarian. 
b. Synthetic. 
], Pre-mutativeo — Kafir, Dakota, 
9. Post-mutative — English, Latin, Awabakal. 
The foregoing texts and analyses give a goneral sketch of the applicability of Col. Temple's 
Theory to the phenomena of varied languages. A further exhibition of its value may hereafter be 


given by arranging the entire grammar of a given language in accordance with the principles laid 
down in the Theory. 


THE WRECE OF THE “DODDINGTON,” 1755. 
(Continued from p. 131.) 
Transactions, on Eoard The Sloop Happy Deliverance from Bird Island 
Towards [the] River §* Lucia. 
Wodnosday Feb"? 182 1756, The First part Light Airs, Westerly and Fair Weather, 
Middle and Latter Strong Gales and Cloudy Weat at 2 PM, Weigh@ and with Gods Permission, 
Intend to Make [the] River 8! Lucia Our First port : at 7 P M Bird Island Bore W BN, 


Bhore 8 Miles. 





Thursday 19%, Strong Gales and Variable with Unsettled Weat and a Large Sea, Which we 
were Obliged to Keep Right before: at 5 A M it moderated [grew Moderate] which Gave os Some 
Relief, for while the Gale Lasted Every One Expected the Next Moment to be their Last. 
This [These] 24 Hours Find my Self to the Seward of Account 35 M* Which I Impute te an 
Error in the Coarse, as we Could by no Means Make the Compass Stand. 


Friday 20°%, Light Galea Westerly & fair Weat: At 6 P M Saw the Land the Extreems 
[Extremes] ‘from N to N E Dist of 7 Leagues. At Sun Rise De from North to N W Dist off 
Shore 7 Leagues & at Noon from WN W to N E Dist 4 Leag* AM. This Day 24 Miles to the 
Seward of Acc} which is Occasioned by a Carront® That I find by the Land Setts from N E. 
This Morning the Gramposes waa [were] So Thick About us we Could Scarce Steer Clear of them, 


But [tho"] Were Safficiently Frightned. Drang wa id not Touch any of them, 


_ Saturday 21 Light Airs & Oslms. At. Sun Sett the Extreems [Extremes] of the 
moose tie ir rapa that s, Att Bun Rise D° Bore from NWtoN BE 
Pa = ey ae y Self 47 Miles to the | ie ie ee 
Observ4 33°: 21’ 8», ] my to the snatch Aen Latipene 
! This current is noted by Dunn, p. 956, and all the Sailing Di 4 
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Sunday 22, Moderate (ales with Some Light Squalla and Hazey Weat, At 8 pm: Bore away 
to look at an Opening which Made like a River, bat did not prove’ S*. Hanl4 our Wind and Tack 
Several Times, in Order to try if there was less Current, In Shore than in the Oding, but Found it 
Sett us at the Rate of 2 Miles [Knots] pr Hour, To the Westward, At 1 Le the Wind Came 
Fair Again, and we made the Best of it we Could ; keeping about 4 Miles off Shore where we Found 
North Dist! of Shore 3 Miles, At noon De Bore from WB 8 to E N E Dist 4 Miles, Notwith 
standing We Suiled so Agreeable along Shore this day, as I thought, without Meeting any Onrrent, 
find my Self 27 Miles to the Southward of Acc! Lat’ Observ@ 92° 49’ Be. 


Monday 23% Feb‘ 1756, The First and Middle parts fresh Gales, latter Moderate. At 
P M. Anchor? within a Mile of the Shore, bat the Wind Freshening np in the 8 EQ: Which 
lakes it a Bad Road, Weighe4 Again in About an Hour, and from that Time till 5 AM : lost 
more Ground, than We gott in a Week Afterwards, tho’ we had favourable Winds for most 
Part of the Time, Até A M. Saw the Land Bearing No Dist 5 Leagues At Noon the Extreens 
[ Extremes] from N Eto N W B W Latt pr Obs 33°: 19° Se. en 


Tuesday 248. Light Variable Breezes, At Sun Rise the Extreems [Extremes] of the Land 
from NE to W N W Dist 4 Leagues. At Noon D Bore from E BN to N W Dist ] Mile. This 


pay Find my Self 22 Miles to the Southward of Acct Latt! Obs4 $3° 99" go, 


Wednesday 25%, The First part fresh Gales and Fair Weat towards Middle And Latter 
Mostly Calm. From Yesterday Noon till 7 PM. Tacket Sevorall Times Standing off and On, but 
Snding we Lost Ground, Came to an Anchor, And Began Immediately to fish. And had Very great 
Success, by Catching Enough To last us Severall day's bad weSalt to Cure them: Woe Are in hope: 
We Shall not want fish while it Continues fair Weat Enough to ride at an Anchor, Which will hel), 
out our Small Store of Provisions remaining; Having Expended Near Half already, and tho we 
have Run More than the Distance from the Island to S* Lucia, by Dead Henk oiide:'vcii Cettaii 
that we have not gott More than 30 Leagues on Our way. Trv4 the Current and Found it Seu 
2 Miles [Knotts] pr Hour. 7 





Friday 27, The Firat part fresh Gales, and the Sea So High, that we Expected to part 
Every Minute, In the Evening the Wind and Sea Moderated [grew Moderate] & at 10 PM fell 
Calm, , At }1: a Breeze Sprung up at West, Weigh’, At Sun Rise the Extreems [Extremes) of 
the Land from N E BE to W' dist 4 Miles, At Noon De Wt to E BN Dist 2 Miles, This 
day there was 16 Biscuits Sold For 20 Dollers, Latt? Obst 33°: 58° Se, 


Saturday 28%, Light Airs & Calms, At Sud Rise the Extreems [Extremes] of the 
Land from E BN to W BS Dist 2 Miles, Being Calm in the Morning got out Our Oars, and 
Row’ jn for the Shore in Order to Anchor, and Land with the Small Boat, if We Conld to 
Cutt Wood, having Only 2 Days Wood on Board. Anchor? in 20 P= Sandy Ground. Dist off 
Shore 1, Mile, Found the Current Sett 1 Mile [Knot] pt Hour To the Westward. (A M:) 
7 Miles to The S*ward of Acct Latt* Obst $2°: 52° 5°, 


a a a ee 


4 It ight hare been one of the streams to E. of Cape Padron, See Horsbargh, Ed. 1809, p. 2M. 
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Sunday FebtY 20% 1756, A Fresh Gale Easterly till 4 A M, Whenthe Wind Shifted to the 
Westward and we Weigh! at Noon. The Extreems [Extremes] of the Land from E BN to W N 
W Dist of Shore 5 Miles, I Never wasgetting an Anchor up with Better will than this Morning, for 
Yesterday we Lost One, Immediately let yo Another which held os, Was in Dangerof Foundering 
Every Minnte. The Sea Breaking so prodigiously, and we Could not, Afford to loose another 
(irapnail, Besides, in driving to the westward was Starving, therefore Could by No Means Agree 
to Slip, there being bat Little Choice Hither to Founiler at Anchor, or Drive to Leeward and 
Starre Latt? Obs! 32°: 44° 5°. 





Monday March 1®*, The Firet Part Calm, The Middle and Latter Fresh Gales. At Noow 
got the Bost Out and 3 Men went a shore to Try if they Could Land And gett Sone Wool. 
At the Same Time we got Our Oars Out_on Board and Row! After them in Order to Anchor, but, 
wes Agreeably Disappointed by a Breeze Springing upfrom the Wtward, When we got within « mile of 
the Shore. [We] Lay too for Our Boat which Return’ on Board, withont Wood, not being Able to 
Land, Caoght Fish Enough to Last us 2 Meales while we Lay too, And should have Caught Many 
More, had not the Sharks Taken away all Qur Hooks. At Sun Rice The Extreems [Extremes] of 
the Land from East to W BS Dist of Shore 3 Miles, About 10 o Clock Came into a Great, 
Ripling, Which Surprized us greatly (much) thinking it wes Breakers, and for ¥ Hours | Never 
Saw So Confused [a] Sea, Which Threstned our destruction every Moment, About 12 it Was 
More Regular which gave us Some Relief & as we Came Nearer the Land it was Quite Smovth 
Lat Obst 31°: 59" Se. 


Tuesday 24. The firet port Fresh Gales and Squalls, Middle Calm, latter a fresh Breeze. 
At 5 P M Haul in for on Opening which Made Like a Harbour™ but did not prove Mo. As we 
Came Near the Land mett with a Large Confused Sea, Which is Occasioned By a Strong Current: 
for When we Were Running 4 Knotts to y* Eastward ag we Thought, We found we drove to the 
Westward by the Land at least a Mile [Knot] an hour, As soon as we discover Our Mistake 
haul? off E 8 E in hope to ran out of the Carrent bat by my Observation find [found] it Continues 
Continued]. [Therefore] For finding my Self 87 M* To the Seward, of Acct which made 
propose [I propos'd] to the people to Stand to the Seward, but they would not Agree to it, on any 
Terms, having no Wood on Board and Very Little Provissions. ‘T'wo of them having [had now] no 
Bread, and Several Others Very Short. As [we bad] have Now Nothing to Live on bat an Ounce 
& half of Salt Pork p* Day, I propos’d putting Back to the Island to gett Wood, and Proceed for 
the Cape, Accordingly it was Agreed on & ut Noon we Bore Away Lattitude Obs! 93°, 03° 8», 


‘Wodnesday March 341766. The First and Latter Parts Moderate and Fait, the Mi 
Cloudy with Thonder Lightning ‘and Rain, At Sun Sett the Extreems Pinca Wad Vile 
Bore from N E to WN W Dist of Shore 2 Leagt, At San Rise De from W BS to E N E Dist 8 or 
4 Miles, At A M Lay too and fishe’d but The Vessell Driving fast Could not keep the Ground: 
therefore, Stood in Shore And Anchor in 15 Fathom Dist of Shore 1 Mile, The Extreme 
[Extremes] of the Land from E NE to WS W, Where we Caught Enough to last us 3 Days 
And then Made Sail st Noon & Stood off in Order to give the Land a Birth, it ‘Threatuing 
a Hard Gale from the Westward which makes [made] me Repent Bearing sway, but Indeed our 
Situation is [was] Such that I am [was] at o Loss what to do, for when we elles [hod] a fuie 
Wind to go to the Eastward, we Always Mett [with] so Strong a Current, tbat when I think 
[we thought) we Sail['d] at the Rate of 4 Knotts with » fair Wind find (found] Oor Selves 
Very Little to the E‘ward of where [the Place] we Were Before Latt’ Obser¢ 33°: 7' 8°, elve 





Perhaps one of the rivers E. of Cape Padros mentioned in Horsburgh, Ed. 1809, 1. 240, 
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Thureday 4%, The First part Moderate and Fair Weat bat Soon Chang? to a bard Gale and 
Dirty West With Very Large Sea. Soon After we got under weigh [Weight] it Began to 
which was about 1: o Clock in Which Situation The Veasell Seem? to Behave Well, Which gave 
me great Hopes of Proceeding to The Cape, But Soon After was Convinced to the Contrary ; for 
Whea I littl Expected it She Shipp! a Sea, Which had like to have Wash'ed all the Watch of 
Deck, Soon After that Another, 80 I found that we Should not be able to Cope with the Seas, We 
Were Liable to meet with in going to the Southward, [Therefore] { Propos'd going to the Neward 
Again; which was Agree? to and at 2 Bore away To the Enstward again. From That Time till 
9 0 Clock, the Gale Continued to Increase and I think in all the Time I have been to Sea, Never Saw 
{any thing So] Frightfull a sea os there was from 5: o Clock [till] to 9. For my part must Own 
I Expected to perish in it Every Momont, | 


Priday 5"8, The First and Middle Parts Squally with Rain, Latter pleasent Gales, and 
fair Weet. At Sun Sett the Extreems [Extremes] of the Land from N EB Nto W 8 W Dist of 
Shore 3 Leagues, Since my last Observation Find my Self 65 Miles to the Seward of Account 
Latt? Obser! 33°: 34 8», 


Saturday March 62 1758, The First & Latter parts Moderate: & fair. Middle Squally 
and Some Rain, At Sun Sett the Extreems [Extremes] of the Land from E BN to Wt Dist 
5 Miles, Find my Self This Day 6 Miles to the Seward of Account from the Time That we Bore 
Away to the Eastward Again, When the Wind was Westerly Steer? of the Land to gett an offing 
and Make Search along Shore, when the Wind Comes to the Etward in Hopes by that Means to 
Make « Better hand of it, But it proves [proved] to the Contrary: for by the Make of the Land 
find Ourselves no farthar to the Etward, then [than] We Were this day Weck, tho: we haye hed 
the Wind in Onor Favour. For This [These] 3 days past, have dress? Qur Victoals with the 
Remaining part of The Cable we parted, and this day there was a Silver } pint Mugg Offer’ for 
6 Biscuits. Went to an allowance of Water 2 Q" pt Man, having only 3 Hogsheads & } left, which 
will Last os About a Fortnight, We are now Standing in Shore in Order to fish and Are deter. 
mined Next fair Wind to Run Close along Shore, in the Eddy of the points, Notwithstanding we did 
not Think the Wind large Enough, at S W B W and Our Course Et for it Blew so hard & the Sea 
Ran zo High That We Were Obliged to keep her Right before it Latt4 Obst 32°; 4° Se, 


Sunday March 7, Light Airs and Calms. Att 2 P M Got the Boat Out and 3 Men went 
m Shore to look for a Landing Place, but Conld find None, At 3 Anchored and Canght fish 
Enough, to last us 2 Days, the Extreems [Extremes] of the Land from East to W* Dist 1 Mile. 
The Rock Where [off which] we lost our Grapnail of off last Sunday E BN Dist 9 Miles, At 
2 AM. Weigh* and Sailed Clore along shore. Still meet a Current Setting to the W'ward 14 Mile 
[Kaot}] p* bour, At 7 Falling Calm, Anch4 and Soon After Saw Severall of the Natives, Close 
Encouraged me to Send oor Boat ashore Once More and try if they Conlkd Land, When they Caine 
in Shore Found tie Surf to Ran [Ran] Very High, bat being encouraged by the Natives who Seem * 
greatly Rejoyced at the Sight of our People, one Tho* Arnold went on Shore, bat had like to have 
to pay [paid] dear for it, Not being, Able, to Gett off Aguin thro: the Surf, bat Sailing Along Shore 
4 or 5 Miles, Canie to a Small Bay Where thero was a Little Surf by Which Means got him off 
and He gave the Following Description of the Natives at his first Landing, They Seom'd a 
livtle Shy of him, bat he Advanced towards them Making Motions of Salmission all the way he went. 
He Came to a Number of them Setting down, who Made Motions for him to Sett down, by them 
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which he did. Then an Old Man, held op the Lap [Lappet] of the Garment which was. Bullocks 
Hide, expecting he would give him Something, and having o few Beads About his Neck, he gave 
Them to him, Then Another Held up hie Garment in the Same Manner, And be Gave Him « small 
piece of Bantin Which was all he had, & they all Would be Glad to Accept, any Thing you would give 
them, but Never Offere'd To Take any thing by Force, Our Man Made Motions to them for Some- 
thing to Eat, & they gave him Some Indian Corn. He then went to gett Some Wood to Make a 
(Cattamaran to gett of [with] on which they Assisted him, but he Could not gett her Thro: the Surf. 
They then Directed him to the Bay, Where he gott off & having Told the people in the Boat how 
Civill they, Were to him and that we might gett Some Sheep & Wood if they would go A’ Shure 
again, they oo Sooner Came on Board, but wanted to Return Which I didnot Approve of [at that time, 
There being a fine Breeze Westerly, but those on Board, oa well as [those] them in the Boat, Were 
desirions of Staying an Hour or two, Saying, if I did not, [they] would not goon Shore Again. 
Therefore, Consented, and 3 of them went on Shore Again, And Return with Wood Enough to 
Last us 3 or 4 Days Latt, Obst 82°; 57° 5°. 


Mondsy 8. Light Airs and Fair Weat- At 2P M Made Sail [80] Close Along Shore, That 
we Could Talk with a Man: by Which Means kept out of The Current, Except when we Came off the 
Pointe Where it was so Strong, that it was with Difficulty we got Round them. A M, Saw Severall of 
the Natives, and many Droves of Cattle, Which they Seem to be very Carefoll off, for when we Came 
near any Of them that was [were] Feeding by the Water Side, their keeper would drive them to the 
Country. At Sun Rise the Extreems [Extremes] of the Land from E B N to West Dist off Shore 
f of a Mile, At Noon the Extreems [Extremes] of the Land from E BN to W SW Dist 4 of « 
Mile. [We are] to the Seward of / ,ccount 6 Miles Latt! Obs? 82°: 89’ ge. 


Tuesday 8th. A Fresh Gale Westerly with Unnsettled Wear ‘At Sun Rise the Extreems 
[Extremes] of the Land from N E BE to W* Dist off Shore 2 Leagues, At Noon the Eixtreems 
[Extremes] of the Land from E N E to W 8 W Dist } o Mile Latt’ pr Acct 31°: 49’ ge 


Wednosday 10%, The first part Light Airs and fair Wear Middle 4 
5 P M. the Wind Shifting to the Etward Anchor! in 12 F= water. The Extreams 
Land from E BN to W BS Dist } of a Mile, As Soon as we Anchor? we 
Hallowing to us, and Shew! « White Flagg. We Could not go on Shore to them, the Surf Ran so 
High. At $A M Found Our Cable had Swept a Rock, Which Took us from that Time tit) 11 
before We Clear it. Ran a Little Farther out into Better Ground, Sent the Boat to Try if they 
Conld Land, bat Cuuld not Latt4 Obs 31°. 41' ge, 


Thursday Maroh 11%, The First and Latter parts Strong Gales Wterly, 
Tumbling in On the Shore, Which Made us Very Uneasy Knowing Our Selr's to be in Foal 
Gxouind, Latier part Calm. In Shortning in The Cable, found it Foul of = Rock Again But it 
seu, Cleart This Morning 4 Men went in the Boat to Try to Land bat Could. Not batt? Obes 
ay’; 41’ 3°, sth 


aml a large Sea 


Friday 128. The First Part D® Wear Middle & latter little Wind. At Daylight The 
Wind Came to the Noward and we Weight but did not gett above a Mile Belo: widCmenee 
Anchor Again. 4 Men Attempting Landing in this Place bat Could not. Cannot Catch auy Fish 
here ; Which we feel the Effects of, for those that have no Bread Are Almost Starr, | ' 








MD 6 Monlies. 
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Saturday 13. The First Part Strong Galea Easterly, Middle and latter Oalm. This Morning 
2 Men Went in Shore to Try to Catch Fish, but Return¢ without Success, Assurcing ( Aseiring] us 
there was Less Surf and in their Opinion might Land Accordingly 4 Men went to try and 2 of 
them got on shore, aid the Other Two Came on Board for fear it Should Freshen up to» Gale, 
as it has done [these] this 3 days past. The Two that Landed We Saw Walk along Shore till Mett 
by Some of the Natives, who Seem! a Little Shy of them at frst, We who were on Board soon Jost 
Sight of them." 


Sunday 14". Moderate Gales Everly and fair, Landed-2 More people who were Desirous 
af going « Shore, at the Time they Jump? out of the Bost » Shark Took Hold of one of the Peoples 
Osra, and Almost pull* it from him, Towards Night Less Wind and [lecked ] looks as if it would 
Shift to the Westward, Which Made me Very Unessy for the People that Were un Shore: least [lest] 
it Should Blow so bard that Should not be Able to wait till Morning ; so Made Signals in the Night 
by Shewing Lights in bopes it Would Fetch Them down to the Water Side, when we might Have got 
them off ; but it was to no purpose, for they did not Come down till 6 o Clock next Morning, when 
it was to [too] Late, There being s Gale of wind and to [too] much See for the Small Boat. So we 
War [as we sail'd] slong Shore. After we had Run about 4 or 5 Miles Came to a Small Bay 
Where there was Shelter from a Westerly Wind, Anchor! in 5 F® Water 4 Mon went on 
Shore. 2 to meet the 4 that [were] was left Behind & 2 to Sound.at Y* Mouth of a River Within us. 
Which [we] Are in great hopes Shall gett into in About 3 Hours. The 2 Men Return’ With the 
Other 4 and Several] of the Natives. We Are Expecting them on Board Every Minute, butt whether 
the Surf is to High or the Boat Stove Cannot Tell, for they do not Attempt to Come off. 


Monday March 15'* 1456. ‘The First Part a Fresh Gale Westerly with Squalle & hard Rain, 
Middle Calm, Latter a Light Air Ensterly, Was Very Uneasy all Night, for The people and Boats 
As Soon as it was Day light weight & Stood Close in Shore to Call to Them, Tiyeatning if they 
did not Come off would go away And Leave them ; for While we Lay [Lie] here, Are Expendi 
what Little provissions we have Left not Catching any Fish, and Very Little Expectation of Getting 
into the River ;* there being s very great Bar. Our Threatning had [its] the Desired Effect: for 
two of them Ventured off tho’ there was a Great Surf on the Shore. The Reason they did not Come 
off before, Was on Account of the Surf. They Were Very well Used by the Natives, Who gave 
them Bread, Milk and Fruit: the Wind is Come Easterly which Makes the place We Are in a Bad 
road, & is a fair Wind into the River, Which with the Civil Usage of the Natives & Our 
people on Shore, Tempts us Very Much to Hazard going over the Barr, Which was Agreed On, At 
100 Clock Weigh4 and Ron for the River, the Small Bost » head a Sounding, They made o Signal 
for us to Haul of. Upon which we Wore and Anchor! again. They Informed ns [they] had bat 
8 Foot Water, Which we Thought to Little, with the Sand She would have, Therefore Agreed to 
Wait till High Water, At 2 in the Afternoon Weigh* with = fresh Breeze Eterly, and run Over 
the Barr, Much Safer than we Expected, and Came to Anchor, in the River in } less three Fathome, 
At Spring Tides have 3 Fathom ot bigh Water: & 8 Foot att Low Water; MF Collet & my 


Self Wont on Shore to get Provissions, & Bought » Fine Bullock Weighing About S. for 
a pair of Copper Bangles for their [the Natives] Arms, and Some Small peices of Iron. We kill¢ the 
Bullock Immediately and Supp? very Heartily Don it. 





This santence was first written thas — ‘They soon got ont of onr Sight on Board." 
“ The description answers to several Rivera tn Horsbeargh, Ed. 1849, 1 249 f,; but wost probably the places 
described are Paul's Cove and the River St. Jobn or Unisibuve. See Taylor, I. 54, . 
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Tuesday 16%. Wind Variable & fair Weat This Morning there is but few of the Natives to 
be Seen. And [I don’t find) They bave Nothing for Our Use, In the Afternoon I went about 
{ Miles up the River Taking on [one] of the Natives With me, by Whose Assistance I got about 
2 Peck of Grain giving them Brass Buttons in return, [I] Saw a Great Number of Mannates or 
Sea Cow's in the River. As Soon as I Return? on Board, Sent the Boat, for [Those] them Who 
Were Opposite the Vesgell a trading. They got Ouly as Much Bread As Would Serve A Meal. We 
have not been On Shore on the East Side, being much discouraged, by the people on the Wt Side, 
telling us they would Cutt our Throats, 





Wednosdsay 17 March 1756. The First part Wterly. In the Night Blew A Storm of Wind 
Southerly and [with] Constant hard Rain, Qur Soathermost Anchor Came Home, Altho’ the 
Place is ad Smooth as any Dock, At Noon MF Collett went up the River Taking two of the 
Natives with him, but Mett with Littl Succeas, geting only a Dozen heads of Com, but Thinks 
[he] Should have got Much More, About 4 Miles Higher up, then [than] I went, Could he hare 
persuaded y* Natives to go on Shore, Which they Refased, Telling them Those on Shore would kill! 
then, at the Some Time Shewing a Place in On of their Leggs, Where he was Wounded by an 
Arrow, where we Lay got Some Corn: 


Thursday 18". The Firet part Strong Gales at 8 W, Lattar More Moderate, with Continaal 
Rain, Middle the Wind at N W and fair Weather. Got no Trade to Day Except a Bullock. Sent 
a Shore the Water Cacke to fill at a Small Creek, 


Friday 10. Light Airs at N W and fair Weat Got our Vessell by the Stern and Btopp’ s 
Leak froward [forward]. M¥ Collett & Powell with one of the Natives Landed on the Et Side. 
Where they were Treated Very Civilly; They Travelled about 3 Hiles before they Came to any 
Hutte Where they gott 4 or 5 pound of Potatoes, Some Corn & a fowls (sic). 


Saturday 20 1758, Winds Variable and pleasent Wear. Sent 2 Men with one of. the Natives 
in the Country to gett Some Calves to Carry to Fea, Got oa Great Quantity of Cora to day and 
ole fowle, 


Sunday 20, The First Part Wind Westerly & Rainy West Latter Fair. 7 of our People 
went on Shore on the Et Side & Brought about 12 pound of Potatoes & Some Corn & Bread, We 
lickwise [likewise] got Same Bread & Corn on y* W' Side, 


Monday 224, Fresh Gales Westerly with Heavy Rain, The 2 Men Returned & Brought » 
Bullock with Them, which is all they could gett, without Copper or Brass. Sent Some in the Coun: 
try, with One of the Natives got « Little Indian Corn& Some Guinica (Guinea) Corn. 


Tuesday 23°, Wind and Weat as Before, Got a few Heads of Corn and Some Milk. 


Wednesday March 242 1756, Winds as Before & fair Weather, Smen went. of (ric} 
Lach Side to get Some Calves for a Bea Stock, & a Bullock. for present Expending; but 
Heturn? without Either. The People Refuseing [Refusing] to Part with Them, Those om the E! Side 
cot near a Bushell of Potatoes, Some Bread & Corn. | 
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Thursday 25. Moderate (rales Westerly and fair Wea? Gott Plenty of Corn & Bread. 
The Mau is Returned from the Country without Calves, Bought a Bullock for a Brass Image of a 
Clock: | 


Friday 26, Light Airs Easterly and fair Weat- This Morning Mt Collett & Salf Went 
on the East Side & Brought « Ballock, Some Bread & Corn, The People Return? from the 
Wt Side and Brought a Calfand 5 Fowles, Wo Lickwise Bought a Cow for 4 pair of Cop" Bangles 
and agread (agreed) for a Nother fora [the] Brass Bottom of a Compass. 


Sunday 27. The First part Light Airs, W'erly, the Latter Ererly, which Prevented us from 
Sailing, as we Intended in the Morning. However, Shall Take The First Oppertunity, haveing 
[having] Plenty of Bread & Corn, to Last a furtnight. Lickwise 2 Calves, a Cow and 2 Fowles. 
The Natives on the Eastside Brought Down Corn Bread & Fotatoes, 


Sunday 28th, Wind and Wear as Before. Sererall of the Na‘ ives whome we Have not Seen 
Before, Came to [the Place] Where we Lay & Brought o Bullock with Ttem Which We Bought 
for a Brass Image, & Scme Small Iron. Werlickwise Gott Some Bread’ & Corn, Got Every thing 
on Board in Readiness for Sailing in the Mornibg. 


Monday 28%, Wind Northerly and [sir Weot Ati A M Weigh? and Soon got to the 
Barr Where we Found More Surf than we Expected, and had it Been Day Light Enough for us to 
have Seen it, before we Came Near it, [am Certain Should not have Attempted Coming Over‘it ; for 
When we Got Among the Breakers fouud them Allmost to many for us, 2 Very large Séag Braking 
Right on us, Another Hove the Boat Broadside to the Sea, but Luckily She wore before Another 
Sea, tovk her, or Else must Inevitably been Lost on the Rocka, which [were] waa Not Twice her 
Length from us. However, Got Safe out, & hope Shall not be [obliged] Necessitated ‘to put into a 
Bere Harbour Again. These People Answer the Description of a Hottentots (sir). 


Tuesdsy 30% March 1756. The First part Little Winds and fair Weat Middle and Latter 
Fresh Gales, with a Large Sea. At] P M the Land Where we Lay at Anchor, before we went in 
the Harbour W BS, Dist 6 Leag* At 6 the Extreams [Extremes] of the Land from NE BE to 
W BS, Dist! of Shore 3 or 4 Miles, This Wening Found that we got ground in Turnin y. 
Therefore Hope the Westerly Current [has] is done. This day om to the Northward of Account 19 
Ms Latt pr Obsery 39°: 32 8°, 


Wednesday Si, Moderate Breezes at 8 W & fair Wear the Land here is Much More 
Regular than any we have past for Some Time, and Sends More To the Neward Than Laid Dowa 
in the Chart Latt* pr Acc! 99°: 29’ B°. 


Thursday April 1", Light Breezes Westerly and fair Weat att Sun Sett The Extre 
[Extremes] of the Land from NEB Eto WB 5 Dist 1 Mile, At Noon D*from E.N Eto We 
Dist of Shore 1 Mile, At 8 A M anchor! & at 10 Weight Again When wo Steer’ N W it was to 
look at an Opening which Made like a River, but did net prove So, Latt¢ pr Acct 29°; 5’ Se, 
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g4, The First part's Fresh Gale, Easterly & fair Wear towards Night Less Wind, 
Middle & latter Fresh Gales Westerly with a Great Sea, At Sun Sett The Extreems [Ex- 
tremes] of the Land from N E to W B5 Dist off Shore 4 Miles. At Noon De Bore from N N E. 
to W S W Dist 2 Miles Latt* pt Acct 28°: 34’ S°. 


Baturday 34. Wind Variable & Dirty Weat Att Sun Sett the Extreams [Extremes] of the 


Land from N E BN to S W Dist off 2 Miles, At Noon D® from North to West Dist 2 Leagues, 
An Opening which I Take to be the River &* Lucia” No Dist 4 Leagt Since Yesterday Lost 
about 8 Leagues laving Littl Wind, 


Sunday 4. The first & Middle Parts Fresh Galed Northerly. Latter Little Wind and Calm. 
At 4 P M Anchor‘ in 12 Fathom the Extreems [Extremes] of The Land from N E to West Dist 
1 Mile. Found the Current Sett to the Westw1 2 [Knots] Miles pt Hour. At Noon the Wind 
Shifted to ye Westward Weigh! with « Design to putt into S Lucia if the Opening Mentioned 
Yesterday proves to be it in Order to Replenish Qur Stock being almost [expended] done. 


Monday Aprill 5: 1756. For the Most part Fair Weat At 9PM Anchor’ Near the Opening. 
Intended to go in [on] in the Morning if it proved So, Which it did, butt Appearing to be a Bar 
Harbour & the Wind Continuing Westerly [we] Made Sail, Sometime made an Opening Where we 
Saw no Surf. The Wind Tempts us to keep [On] One to the Eastward. At Noon the Wind Came 
To the Eastward & We Bore away for the River §* Lucia, At 3 PM anchor! about 1 Mile from 
the Entrance which Broke Right a Cross, so that we did not Care for going in, tho’ it did not Appear 
so Dangerous as the Other. In the Night it Blew Fresh, & We Rid Very hard, Latt’ Obst 
28°: 16’ 5. 


Tuesday 6. This Morning Little Wind. Tho' it Blew fresh all Night East'ly (Which is 
Right in the Harbour) there was butt Little Surf, Therefore, it was Agreed on to goin, Aceord- 
ingly Weigh and Gott Bafe Over having No leas than 10 Foot Water, In Running up the River 
to Anchor, Grounded Upon «Sand, but Recor? the Damage, and got her off Again Next Side. 
And [We then) Moort in 3 Fathom Water. While we Lay a Ground, the Natives Came on Each 
Side of the River. We Sent on Shore to Them, snd by motions Soon Made them Understand we 
wanted Some Bullocks, Which they Immediatly Brought, but for want of Brass Toys, Could not 
Buy any. Gott about 4 dozen of Fowles for Brass Battons, 


Wednesday 7, Dark Cloudy Wear with Thunder Lightning and Rain. At 10 O Clock» 
great Number of the Natives Came to uson Esch Side, Which Gave us Great Hopes of Getting 
Cattle ; but did [Cou’d] not for Want of Brass. Gott More Fowls for Buttons. MF Collett 
and Webb went about 3 Miles on the East Side, axdid my Self and another on the West Side, 
about 6 Miles, We got Some Fowles: Potateas and Pumpki 


Thursday 8. Light Airs and pleasent Weather, The people on the E* Side. Brought a 
Great: Many Fowls Tobacco’& Sugar Cane & Dough To Make Bread, Which we got for Battons 
Got 8 pumpkins on yt W* Side, | 


® This is, however, doubtful. The description reads more like Port Natal or Dorten See Taylor, I. p. 4 f, 
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da tere herd 2 “yr Galo Everly & fair Weat there has been Very Few Natives down to 
y- vollett & S of the people [went] is gone in the Country. Ea This Morni 
and [are} and Not Yett Returned, cantry, Early This Morning 


Ssturday 10: D° Wind and Wear At Noon Our people Ritmrved and Brought 2 Bullocks 
Which We got for a pair of Brass Handles of a Chest and Some Small Peices of Brass. 


Sunday Aprill = 11: 1766. De Wind ed Wear till 6: o Clock in the Evening, When the 
Wind Shifted to y* W'ward and Blew Hard, cme ges 


Monday 13. A Fresh Gale W'erly and Cloudy Wea & Rain. Got Another Small Bullock, 
Which We Kill# Are now Waiting the First Smooth Barr for Sailing. , 


Tuesday 13. Moderate Geles Westerly and Fair Weather, Got Another Small Ballock and 
afew Loaves of Bread. 


Wednesday 14: Moderate Gales Easterly, and fair Weat Got Some Fowls and Bread. 
Thursday 15**- The Most part » Strong Gale Essterly, Got a Bullock. 


Friday 168. Wind and Weat as pr Yesterday got Some Fowls and Bread, Eutt pay much 
dearer for them [than] then when we first Came in, for What we got for a Batton [then] must now 
give a peice of Brass or Iron [for], 


Saturday 17: Freeh Gales Easterly &£ Cloudy Weat A Great Number of the Natives Came 
down of Whom we Bought 6 dozon of Fowls, and ¢ Bnsbells of Potatoes, and » Small Root that 
Eats Like a Bean When Boil! In the Night the Wind Shifted to the Westward. 


Sunday 16% A pleasent Gale Westerly and Fair Wear, At 7 A M Got Under Weigh and 
When we Came to the Barr Severall of the people [were] was go Frightned at the surf, that they 
Would Not Ventare Over. Thorefore, Hanl4 down all the Sails And Bronght the Boat to An 
Anchor. [Ten] And 10 of them Gott the Small Boat Out and went on Shore, saying (declaring ] 
they would Rather Live With the Natives the Remainder [of their life, Than stand the Chance of 
being) all their life Time rather than be Drown’d. One of them Brought The Boat Back Again, 
[The Rest of us} We all Agreed to go Over, Accordingly got Under Weigh with Gods Permission 
Intending to go Over, tho must Confess for Above Half an Hour, Which Time We Were in the 
Breakers, thought (thowe) then Best off That(were] was on Shore. As Soon As We Were Through, 
Saw the people Walk Away, and We made the Best of Ours. At Noon the River S W 6 Leagues 
From Whence I Take my Departure Laying [Lying] in the Latt* 28°: 14’ Se, | 


Mondsy April 19: 1756: A Fine Gale Westerly and fair Weather. Att Sun Sett the 
Extreems [Extremes] of the Land from N E BN toS W BS Dist of 1 Mile & 4, Att Sun Rise 
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rm from SW4StoN NE Dist 1 Mile. An Entrance of a River® With » Large Barr W 5 W 
1 Mile &4. This day find my Self to the Neward of Acct 7 M Course N 15 16 Et Dist 
113 Miles, Longitude Made 00° 32" E* Qjjist 00°: 28° Et Latt# Obser? 26°: 19’ Se. 


Tuesday 20th, Pleasent Gales & fair Wear, At 5 P M being abreast of The 9° Point of Dela- 
goa Bay, Bore Away Designing to go in and Stay For Our people, Who were Travelling on Foot 
along Shore, At Sun Sett the S° Point of the Bay Bore 8°93 Miles the Body of the Island 
gt. Marya S W 2 miles.- The Low Land in Sight from y* Masthead on the N° Side from N to 
NW BW Dist About 3 Leagues. After [it was] Dark Ran under an Easy Sail. Waiting for 
The Moon which Would be up at 10 O'Clock, Not Suspecting butt we had a Whole Night at the Rate 
wo Were going. Sounded [& found] Ground [in] 5 Fathom, Upon Which Alter? Our Course, more 
Northerly, Which was More off the Land. Still Shoal4 our Water to 2: § Fathom, We then Came 
to Anch & an Hour After The Sea Broke Very Mach Close to us, therefore was [Were] Obligt to 
Weigh, tho we did Not know Where to Better Ourselra, the Wind Blowing into the Bay, and The 
Only way we Could Make a Stretch was towards the [sland, Where We Expected less Water, Bat it 
prove’d Otherwise; For we by deepning [deepen'd] our water Gradually to 6 Fathom, then Came 
too again. Att Son Rise, the Point 5 E 3 Miles, the Island 8 W, 1 Mile. Breakers from North to 
NW BW. They Seem to us to be on a Spitt of Sand, & a Channell into the Bay on Each Side of it, 
Last Night When we Oame too, it was High Water, and m3 the Sea Falls, it Breaks, the Sand Drying 
n Some places on Spring Tides. At Noon it Was Low Water, and we Found Ourselves Sorrounded 
with Breakers. Therefore Thought [it] the Best way to go Out, the Same way we Came in; Which 
We did, & in going Over the Sand Where it Broke had bat 10 Feet Water, When we got 
Over, Despned to 6 Fathom ; which We kept Along About 2 Miles Steering N W And then Came 
into 9 & 10 Fathom, Which Depth We had abont a Mile & Soon Despned [Shoal'd] Again to 8 & 
4 Fathom for About 1 Mile. Then Came into 5 Fathom which we kept [held] About 4 Leag*, Then 
Shoal it Gradually to 3 Fathom. Steering from West to W BS & Abont 4 o'Clock, Came to an 
Anchor in 9 Fathom, Where to Our Great Joy Found Riding The Bose Gally from Bombay 
Commanded by Capt Edw? Chander, 


Wednesday April 21 1766. The First part Fair Weather, Wind W'erly, Latter fresh Gales 
Essterly with Rain, About 11 O Clock got under Weigh in Order to go Up Mahoys River," 
Where Capt Chandler was Trading, butt was prevented, Not hating Water Enongh the. 
Barr, Therefore, Returned to Delsgoa again, and Dispatch o Letter to Capt Chandler, Desircing 
him to Spareus What Necessaries we Wanted, ; 


Thursday 224 Wind and Wear as Before: got Soma Rice for Cloaths We are [were] 


Treated Very Givilly by the Commanding Officers of the Rose. 


Friday 294 Light Land and Sea Breezes and fair Weat Bought Sererall Fowls: Some 
Rice and Hony. The Natives Stole 31 Hend of Cattell (Cattle) from the Rose Gally’s [People]. 


Beturday 24% I} Wind & Bought s Great Many Fowls Some Rice and H | 
Great Number of the Natives on Board with [their] there nfo | Rice ond Hony, Haves 





e This mast be realy the River St. Lucia. See Taylor, . 67, | 

“1 Inyack on the Admiralty Charts. Bt, Ma ry’s Id, in all directi mate | ti 

or St. Mary's Id, ry 1d. in all direction up to Taylor, 1874, who bas, I. p. 87, Inynok 
# For Maurice Eiver. fee Taylor, I. 58, 
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Sunday 25. Light Land and Sea Breeses with pleasent Wear 


Monday 26. D° Wind and Wear. Near Noon About 300 of the Natives Came To Capt 
Chandler Banksale & Drove off 66 Head of Cattell (Cattle) which he had Purchased [& paid 
for]: Which We on Board Observing, Landed as Soon As possible and Pursue'd the Robbers About 
3 Miles, but Could not Gett Sight of them, Therefore not Thinking it prudent to pursue them any 
further, Return’ 

Upon Our First Arrival [heard] foand Capt Chandler was up in the Country About 60 Miles,™ 
Therefore Dispach’ed One (a Letter] to him, Informing him of Our Misfortune, & at the Same 
Time the Behaviour of the people, [during our Stay on Bird Island] desiring (and 
desired] him to Asmat us to gett [in getting back] the Honourable Companys Money ; and] which 
if [we] Effected [it] to Grant a passage to my Self Mr Collett Webb Yates and M:Dowell® 
and myself to Bombay. 

The Misfortune Above Mentioned Open’ the 7 day after The Letter was Sent, and having 
Receiy’ no answer Conjecturt from the Behaviour of the Natives, that the Letters Might be Stoppa 
or that it Might not be well with Capt Chandler, Therefore I proposed going up Mokoy’s River 
with Our Boat the Next Morning: Which we did, and About 90 Miles up meet [Met] Capt 
Chandler Comeing down in his Boat very I'l wt a Fever, He told me my Letter Came Safe to 
Hand Which be Answer! Immediatly, and was Very Mach Surpriz’ I had not Receiv’ it. How. 
soever we found afterwards that the Bearer was afraid to Venture Near the Vessel After what had 
happen*. The 3“ day we meet [Met] Capt Chandler We gutt [retura'd] on Board, and Soon 
Afterwards w® some [the] assistance of some of his People [seiz'd] took the Treasure And Plate 
out of the [our] Sloop, and put it on board the Rose Gally: for which Capt Chandler gave me a 
Bill of Lading 


Sundgy 4 May 1766. Three of the people Arriv? from the S° Side of The Bay Where they 
Left the Rest of those that woul? Not Ventare Over §* Lucia Barr, They Remained there till the 
Sloop Sailed Which was 10 Days Alter the Arrival of the 8 Before Mentioned, They all Got on 
Board of her Alive, but Soom After 2 of them died, the Rest in a Bad State of Health. Theire Stay 
was but Short Where thay Took the people in before they putt to Sea, in Order to go to Johanna, 
butt Afier being at Sea, 5 ur 6 Days found themselves off River §' Lucia and 4 days Afterwards we 
Met them as we [were] was going ont in the Rose Galley, within the Outer Barr of Delagoa. They 
had on Board After my Self Mr Collott & Webb. (the)™ 2 Navigators, who often told me on 
the [sland they was As Qapable of Conducting the Sloop as I war; those Were Powell and 
Chisholm bot Finding Themse!ves Mistaken in [their] there Capacitys, Sold her te Capt Chandler 
for 500 Rupees the Carpenter Took a Note for the Same payable at Bombay. While this 
busivess was Transacting was Laying at Anchor A Little Within the Outer Barr, Waiting for wind 
to go Over, Which we got The Second day, And After a Passage of 25 days Arrived in Morandavia 
Road on the Island of Madagascar, ani 2 days After Capt Hutehinson in the Caernarvon 
Anchort hera, Who Favours me with a passage to Madrasa where the Honble Companys 
Treasure and Paokett is Consigned to, Who has Also favoured all the people With a passage 
being 15 in Nomber my Self Inclode'd and all that's Now Living, Except Powell, who Some Time 
before the Caernarvon Sailed, Secrete’d himself in the Country, To Keep Out of Capt= Hutchinson's 
way, who Deslare’d he would Take him With him. M*® Collett is One of the Humbor that Died. 


(To be continued.) 








‘that { gould have no anewer to a Letter from which is 4days" scored through. 
™ "the" writtes over words erased, 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF MAHANAMAN AT BODH-GAYA, 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, LC.8. (Exrp.). 


Recesr researches and specnlationa of M, Sylvain Lévi have given a special interest to the 
Insoriptions of Mahaniman at Bédh-Gayé edited by Dr. Fleet some years ago, and 
invite further disenssion of the documents, from the historian’s pot of view. Although I om 
unable to fully agree with M. Sylvain Lévi, and may fail to convince my readers that a final solution 
of the historical puzzle suggested by these inscriptions has been obtained, [ hope to sueceed in 
throwing some light on the enigma. The inscriptions in question gre two, the longer being 
No. 71, and the shorter No. 72, of Fleet,’ 


The longer record is dated on the seventh day of the bright fortnight pf the month Chaitra 
in the year 269 of an unspecified eta and commemorates the erection in that year of a Buddhist 
temple at Bédb-Gayé by a Ceylonese monk named Mahiniman, The donor's spiritual descent is 
traced back ultimately to the enint Mahi-Kiéyapa, and is given in detail for six generations 
as fellows :— 

(1) the Sramapa Bhava ; 

(2) his disciple (d/shya) Ribula ; 

(8) the ascetic (yati) Upasens [T.] ; 

(4) Mab&nfman [I.] ; 

(5) Upaseas (11.]; 

(6) Mahiniman [TI.], the disciple of No. 5, and greater even than his master, who was 
famed for his goodness. 

This inscription is composed in learned Sanskrit verse. 


The second record is nothing but » brief dedication of « Buddhist image expressed in 
the customary conventional formula, as commonly used in the fifth and sixth centuries A. D., and 
Dr, Fleet's translation is as follows: —‘ Om! This (is) the appropriate religious gift of the Sikys 
Bhikehu, the Sthavira Mahiniman, a resident of Amradvipa. Whatever religious morit (there i#) 
jim this (act) let it be for the acquisition of supreme knowledge by all sentient beings |" 


This document is not dated. The language is differentiated from learned Sanskrit by the use of 
the genitive Mahéndmasya, instead of the correct form Mahdndémnaf, and by the redundant astu at 
the end of the formula; the meaning ‘let it be’ having been already expressed by bhavatu, 


Dr, Fleet ssid that the Sthevira Mahiniiman, who recorded this brief dedication, ‘is 
obviously the second Mahinfman mentioned in the preceding inscription,’ But is the alleged 
fact really obvious? To me it is not. On the contrary, I sm clearly of opinion that the 
Mahiniman of the image dedication is probably distinct from the Mahandman of the 
temple record, M. Lévi, who also has expressed a belief in the unity of the dedicatora of the 
image ami the temple, nevertheless remarks with emphasis on the contrast between the two inscriptions 
in language. ‘Comparée, he says, ‘avec cette sovante inecription, autre, en aa banale bridveté, 
présente un’ contrasts curieuxr, Le ginitif Mahéntmasya pour Mahanémnas, en fore du sominatif 
régulier Mahanaéma employé dens le premier texte, sufit & déceler wn rédacteur plus familier aves le 
praerit qu’ avec le sanskrit.’ 





1 The longer inscription, which is dated, was firtt publicly mentioned in an extract from a letter of Bir Alexan- 
both inscriptions in the same volume, pp. 354-359. The documenta were republiahed by him in 1888 in “The 
-efernaguer 7 eejpda gr bhacabr ares parte nbg M. Lévi'a discussion of the jzscriptionais a section of 

_very valuable and interesting memoir entitled ‘Les Missions de Wang-Hiuer-Te'e dane I'Inde’ (Jowrnct 
Asiatique, Mai-Juin, 1900, pp, 406-411 ; reprint, pp. 4-55). 
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This contrast is not noticed by Dr. Fleet in either of his editions. The two inscriptions present 
ao equally strong contrast in the manner in which they name | 

The long record gives the donor of the temple no title, and describes him as a disciple of Upasdaa 
(II.). The short record gives the donor of the image the special clerical title of Sthavira, and calls 
him ‘a Sakya friar’ (Sdtya bhikshdh). Why should we assume these two Mahdnimans to be iden- 
tical ? The identity of name is nothing, Mahiniman was a common name formonksin Ceylon, and 
two persons of that name are mentioned in the longer of the two documents under discussion, 
The two donors are differently described in the two documents, and the presumption is that they 
are different persona. If they were identical why should pure pagdit's Sanskrit ba used in the one 
inscription, and Prakritized Sanskrit in the other? 

The occurrence of both inscriptions at Bédh-Gay& is no proof of identity, There ia no improba- 
bility in supposing that two Mahdnamans from Ceylon may have performed pious acts at the holiest 
of Buddhist holy places. It is quite possible that the donor of the image may have been the 
Mahdoiman who was the spiritual grandfather of the builder of the temple, The only, substantial 
argument for identifying the two donors ia the paleograpbical one, Dr. Fleet was of opinion that 
the characters of the short dedication ‘allot it to precisely the same time’ as the longer dated 


record, Certainly, if there is any difference in the characters, it is very alight, and the two records 
belong substantially to the same palmographical stage of development, but there is nothing to- 


prevent one from being fifty years older than the other. To my eye the short record looks the 
earlier of the two. The words Amradripddhivdef and Mahdndmdin the longer document may be 
compared with Amradpipa-vdai and Afahdndmasya in the shorter, 
records not of one donor, but of two donors. In the remaini discussion I shall therefore 
confine my attention to the long dated document, of which the substance has been given st the 

Dr, Fleet went too far when he said that there is a “probsbility” that the donor of the 
temple at Bédh-Gayd should be identified with the Mahaodman, who is the reputed author of the 
earlier part of the Mahivathes. The exact date of the author of the Mahdvamss ie not known. 
Turnour supposed that Mahanaman's contribution to that work was written in the reign of Dhita- 
séon which he placed in the period A. D, 459 to 477. But Turnour's arguments are not conclusive, 
The earlier chapters of the Mahdvariss appear to be not very mach later than the Dipavathea, and 
may have been written as early as A.D. 400, The date, 269, of the inseription cannot possibly 
be interpreted so as to place the donor of the temple in approximately .A. D, 400, and the ness 
had any foundation except the identity of name, which is ‘of no significance, the name being a 
common onein Ceylon, When writing the text of ‘The Gupta Inscriptions’ Dr. Fleet bad ‘no 
doubt" that thea date of the inscription, 269, must be referred to the Gupta ora, and be 
considered equivalent to A. D, 588-589, Dr, Biihler adopted this date and inserted it in his 
‘Indische Palmographie.” When compiling the index to his great work Dr, Fleet admitted a doubt 
aa to the era used in the insoription and suggested that it wight ‘perhaps’ be the Kalachuri ers, 
of which the epoch is A, D, 245-49, On that bypothesis the date A.D, would be 518. It is not 
very essy to nndersteod why » Ceylonese monk on a visit to Gay should use the era of the Kalachari 
ptinees of Chédi, '> the region nog kmown as the Central Provinces, and I think that the Kalaoburi 
in A. D, 588 involves no improbability, and in the opinion both of Dr. Fleet and of Dr. Bitbler the 
characters of the inscription are consistent with this interpretation, 

M. Sylvain Lévi’s Chinese studies have led him to reject the intorpretation approved 
by Fleet snd Biihler, and to propose to treat the insoription as dated in the Sake ora of 
A, D,78- The record according to his view was composed inthe year A.D. $47, ‘This bold proposal 
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is supported by srgumente of considerable apparent strength and deserves attentive examination. 
It rests mainly upon a passage in the history composed by the Chinese writer Wang-Hiuen-t'se about 
the middle of the seventh century A. D., which is translated as follows by M. Lévi :— 

“Le Hing-tchoon de Wang Hinen-t'se dit: Dans les royaumes de I’ Occident, les 
bienheurenses images sont sang fin, Et, & propos de |’ image de Mo-ho-pou-ti 
(Mahabodhi) il dit: Jndis, le roi de Chew-tzeu (Ceylon), nommé Chi-mi-Eia-po-mo, 
ce qui signifie en Chinois ‘ méritenuage" [Koung-te-iun] (Gri Meghavarman) roi 
Indien ( fan), chargea deux bhikgus d’ aller visiter ce monastére [le monastére dlevé par 
Acoka & I’ est de I arbre de Bodhi, et plus tard agrandi; cf. H. T. Mém, I, 465). 

Le plus grand avait nom Mo-Ao-nan, ca qui signifie *grand-nom ’ (Mahii-niiman) ; I’ antre se 
nommait Jou-po, ce qui signifie donne-prophétie [cheow-ki ] (U pa—). 

Cea deux bhikgus rendirent hommage su Tréne-de-diamant (Vajrisana) de |’ arbre de 
Bodhi. Le monastire ne leur offrit pas d’ az’ ; les deux bhikgus reviurent dans leur 
patric. Le roiimterrogea leg bhikgua: ‘ous @tea alles porter vos hommages sux 
liewx sanita, Que disent d’ henreux Jes présages, 4 bhikgus?’ Ils réspondirent : 
‘Tans la grande contrée de Jambudvipa, il n’y a pas un lien ob demeurer en paix.’ 
Le roi, ayant entendu ces paroles, envoys des gens avec des pierres précicuses : pour 
offrir des présente au roj San-meu-fo-lo-kin-to (Samudragupta). Et c'est pourquoi 
jusqu’ & présent, ce sont lea bhikgus da royaume de Ceylan qui resident dans ce 
monasttre.”” 

The substance of this passage in English is that king Méghavarman (or more correctly, 
Méghavarnn) of Ceylon sent two menks, the senior named Mahiniman, and the younger named 
Upa— ?, todo homage to the Diamond Throne and visit Aéika’s monastery to the east of the 
Badhi tree. ‘The monks were ill received, and on their return to Ceylon complained of the scant 
hospitality offered to them. King Méghavarna thereupon sent them back to India with valuable 
presents to King Samadra Gupta, under whose patronage suitable arrangements were made for the 
residence of Ceylonese pilgrims ot Bédb-Gayi, in pursuance of which monks from the island were resi- 
dent at the monastery in the seventh century A. D. 

The same story with variations is told at greater tength by Hiven Tsiang. His version, 
which is too long for complete quotation, may be summarized as follows :— 

The Mahibéchi monastery outeide the northern gate of the wall of the Bidhi tree waa built 
by a former king of Ceylon with great splendour. The building, which was three storeys in 
height, included six halls, was adorned with three towers, and surrounded by a strong wall 
thirty or forty feet high. The decorations were execated with the highest artistic skill in the 
richest colours, The statue of Buddha cast in gold and silver was studded with gems, The 
nbaidiary #ttipas were worthy in size and splendour of the great monastery with which they were 
connected, and enshrined valuable relics of Buddha himeelf. The monks, who exceeded one 
thousand in number, belonged to the Sthavira school of the Mahiyina. The origin of this 
magnificent establishment was in this wise. In olden days o pions king of Ceylon had a 
brother, who became bn ascetic and went on pilgrimage to India” At all the monasteries he was 
treated with contumely as a foreigner, snd experienced great difficulty in obtaining entortain- 
ment,. On his return to Ceylon he narrated the discomforts which he had endured and besought 
his royal brother to erect monasteries at the holy places throughout India, Tho king accepted 
the suggestion, and in order to give effect to it, sont an envoy to the Indian king, Maha Sri 
Raja, with gifts and jewels of all kinds. The Indian monarch accepted the gifts as tribute, and 
in retarn for them gave the envoy permission to erect a monastery at one of the holy places 
where the Tathagata had left traces of his presence. The envoy returned home and the king of 
Ceylon, efter dus deliberation, decided to build the monastery near the holy tree. The royal 
purpose was recorded on a copper plate, and the monastery, which was erected in accordance 


4 Compare the legend of Aédka aud bis brother Mahendra, (Beal, Hiurm Twang, 1. 5,) 





with the permission of Mahi Sri Raja, was specially assigned for the accommodation of 
Priests from Ceylon, who could this enjoy independenge, and be in a position to ¢ 
Indians honourable treatment as brethren.? 


The reader will observe that Hiuen Tsiang does not name the king of Ceylon, and that he 
calls the Indian monarch, Maha Sri Raja, omitting his personal name. I need hardly say that 
the Gupta sovereigns always prefixed Sri to their personal names, and assumed the title of 





Hinen Tsiang mentions only one envoy, the brother of the island king, whereas Wang- 
Hinen-t'se states that there were two envoys, and does not mention that either of them was 
related to the Ceyloness monarch, But the differences between the two accounts do not 
amount to discrepancies, and I have no doubt that the Mabibddhi monastery adjoining the 
northern wall of the Bédhi tree enclosure waa built at the expense of King Mighavaroa of 
Ceylon by permission of Samndrs Gupta, king of India, | 


According to the Makdvassa, King Méghavarna (Kitti Siri Méghavanga) reigned from 
A. D. 304 to 5524 Tt is possible that these dates may be liable to some slight adjustment, but 
& special enquiry undertaken by M. Sylvain Léyi bas satisfied him that the Ceylonese 
chronology for the period in question is trustworthy. There ia not, I believe, any reason 
to donbt the substantial accuracy of the Ceylonese dates even from the much earlier tine of 
Datthagimani, about B. C. 161, although the dates prior to his reign are not to be trusted. 

Consequently, if the Mahaniman, who set up the inscription in the year 269 was 
the Mahiniman deputed wiih Ups—? by King Méghayarna, his visita to Bédh-Gaya 
must have ocourred between 304 and 832, The possible limits of time are further ciroum- 
scribed by the fact that Samudra Gupta was contemporaneous with Méghavarna. Samudra 
Gupta cannot well have begun to reign before A. D. $26 or 327.5 If Mahbiniman of 
the inscription is identical with the envoy of Méghavarna, his visita to Bidh-Gayi most be 
dated in round numbers in A, D. 330, and the era used in his inscription must be approximately 
(380 — 269 =) A. D. 61. 

The difficulty caused by the fact. that the Saka era begins in A. D. 78 ia met by M, L4yi 
with the remark that the discrepanoy is small, An error of some seventeen years in the 
Ceylonese chronology is, however, hardly consistent with M. Lévi's statement of the result of 
his special enquiry as being that "1" exactitade dea Annales singalaises sort victorieuse de 
cette confrontation.” The date 269, when interpreted as in the Baka era, is equivalent to 
A.D, 347, fifteen years after Méghavarga's decease. 

This considerable discrepancy is a strong, if not fatal, objection to M. Lévi's interpretation 
of the date of the inscription. 

Another weighty objection srises from the fact that, so far as is at present known, the Saka 
era was not used in Northern Iodia in the fourth century.* The earliest known example of its 
use in a northern inscription is supplied by the second pradasti of Baijnith dated Saka-Ldla-gai- 
abdéh 7{26]; and tho next exatople is ns Inte as Saka 1059. This second example happens 
to come from Gévindpur in the Gaya District, 

= x 

rl rosacea ves N given in Wijesimba's revised translation of the Moharerua and differ slightly from those 
given by Turnonr, A, D, 802 and 330, | 

af jo" a i “a Peign in & separate | ; 

i Retin Lin a thn fansptins of Norra Tate” Bpigepta Indic, Yl), te sigh 
earlicat inseriptions dated iz the Saks era, exolading Assam and Oris, are No. $51, Baijoith, year 7(28) ; No, 862, 
Gévindpar, year 1059; No, 968, Michid! near Alwar, year 1804; No. 479, Nagari near Chithr, year 1436 J me. 31, 
Tilbigampor nete Deli, your 1460; No. 389, Shdafl fx Méwr, yor 1690; No, $85, Chambh, yoarIS68; and No, 966 
Udeypur, your 1685, I agree generally with iM. Boyer's views concerning the Baka era, and ar con Tinoed that it 
sroee in Western India, Kanishka having nothing to do with its establishment, and not using it. (Journal isiatious, 
MaiTuin, 1900, p. 638; (Md. Julllet-AcSt, 1807.) Dr. Fleet informs me that the century in the Baijaith pralasii is 
probably to be read as 9, not as 7, ‘The year 920 Bake would correspond to Kil! Yuga 4105, and to Lankike 
(40}80. 
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Inscriptions dated in the Baka era are extremely rare in Northern India, Between 
A. D. 400 and 1635 only eight instances ate known, besides a few in Assam and Orissa, The 
presumption against a northern inscription dated in an unnamed era being intended to be 
understood as dated in the Baka era is very strong, and when the inscription is assigned to 
the fourth century the presumption is almost conclusive, 

A third and very cogent objection to M. Lévi's interpretation of the date of Mahiniman’s 
inscription is based on the alphabetical characters of the record. Drs, Bishler and Fleet, 
two experts of the highest skill, are agreed that the characters are those of the sixth century, 
and probably of the latter part of that century. M. Lévi's interpretation requires ua to 
believe that the document was inscribed some two centuries and a half earlier, This 
palwographical difficulty not having been noticed in M. Lévi'sarticles in the Journal Asiatique, 
I drew his attention to the omission, and was favoured in reply with an expression of his 
opinion, which is to the effect that paleographical tests have little independent value 
- (autorité absolve’), although they may be used as a check upon (‘ contréfe'), or goide (‘indice’) 
to the interpretation of positive history. The learned author is disposed to think that the 
Chinese acconnt of the mission of Mahiniiman may be considered as positive history applicable 
to the Mahiniman of the inscription. It would be, he observes, a very strange coincidence 
that Mahiniman and his colleagne Upa—Ff should have been sent to Bidh-Gayé from 
Ceylon in or sbout A. D. 330, to build a monastery and stipas, while another Mahinaman, the 
disciple of Upastna, should have come to the same place from Ceylon nearly two centuries 
and o half later and dedicated ‘a mansion of Buddha.’ But the coincidence is not really so 
startling as it seems to be at first sight. The Chinese record preserves nothing more than 
the first element [pa— in the name of Mahéniman's colleague, His full name may have been 
Upagupta, or anything else beginning with the particle Ups— rather than Upaséna, and the 
Chinese interpretation ‘donne-prophetie,’ or ‘gift of prophecy” does not suit the conjectural 
reading Upastna. The proof is wanting that the junior envoy from king Meghavarna was 
named Upaséna. Moreover, the Chinese document expressly states that Mahiniman was the 
elder, and Upa—? the younger envoy, whereas the inscription states that Mahdéniman the 
envoy was the disciple of Upaséna, and therefore necessarily his junior. It cannot be 
possible that the disciple was regarded as senior to hia master. The edifice erected by the 
envoy Mabdniman was a magnificent fortified monastery, with appurtenant stilpas containing 
personal relies of Buddha, A foundation of such extent and grandeur would be very inade- 
quately described, when the magniloquence of Sanskrit verse is consitered, by the words of 
the inscription which briefly refer to ‘this beautifal mansion of the Teacher of mankind with 
an open pavilion on all sides . . . . this temple of the grest saint,’ The language of the 
inscription is adequate as n description of an ordinary shrine containing » statue of the Teacher 
but would be a very meagre panegyric of the great three-storeyed monastery with six halla, 
three towers, and appurtenant relic sfipas, which was the work of the envoy of the Coy neg 
king. eylonese 

The paleographical argament, too, is much stronger than M. Lévi is willing to admit 
It is undoubtedly true, as M. Lévi has pointed out to me, that alphabetical forms characteriatic 
of Iste documents often occur sporadically mixed with ancient forms in much earlier doon- 
ments, and that this fact most be remembered as a check opon hasty determinations of date 
based solely upon paleograpbical considerations, But the late alphabetical forms in the 
Bidh-Gayii inscription of Mahiniman are not merely sporadic. The whole inseription ry 
in appearance, and totally different in alphabetical character from any of the inserd bj : of 
Samudra Gupta’s time. Ishall not attempt to prove this proposition in detail, Any student 
who is sufficiently interested in the matter to read this paper will probably be able te ainaaiin 
for himself the Mahfiniman inseription with the records of Bamudra Gupta's reign ae 
reprodoced in the same volume, and to judge whether or not they can. possibly be catches 
poraneous. The Mahiniman inscription, it must be remembered, is engraved in lee neithaes 
variety of the Brahmi alphabet, the development of which is known by comparison of « long 
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series of dated examples. In that long series the inscription in question, according to the 
judgment of both Biibler and Fleet, two highly qualified experts, finds its place among the 
records of the sixth century, and few persons are competent to dispute the validity of such 
experts’ decision. So far as my limited knowledge enables me to jadge, Iam of opinion that 


My conclusions are that 

(I) the identity of the Mahiniman, disciple of Upaséna, who dedicated a shrine or 
temple, with the Sthavira Mahiniman, who dedicated the image at Bédb-Gaya, 
is not proved, and there are reasons for believing that the dedication of the image 
is earlier than that of the temple; 

(2) the date 269 of the inscription recording the dedicatinn of the temple cannot be 
interpreted either in terms of the Saka or of the Ealachuri era, and ia best inter- 

_ preted in terms of the Gupta era; 

(3) The Mahiniman of the temple dedication is neither the author of the Mahdrasiua, 
nor the envoy of the Ceylonese king Méghavarua ; 

(4) History knows nothing of the person, or persons, named Mahiniman who dedi- 
cated the temple and-image at Bidh-Gaya, and no historical inference of 
importance seems to be deducible from the inscription dated in the year 269, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVlllra CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
BY SIE RICHARD C_ TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, 147,) 
Appendix to Consultation 1°* May 1703, 
Ne. A. — A Return of the Establishment of Port Cornwallis and 
Abstract of Monthly Pay. 



















n Gunner at 50 per Month. 


Master Carpenterat 60 Tp, 
1 Havildar, 1 Naik, &10 Privates De. 


Forgeon paid at Caloutta, 


Eurey 





| cetit on my honor that the above Abstract is trae and just. | 
L hereby do Certify upon my (Signed) Archibald Blair, 
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Appendix to Consultation 1"* May 1793. 
Ne. B, — Monthly Expence of Provisions for the Natives of the 
Establishment at Port Cornwallis. 


| Rive, | Doll. | Ghee. | Salt. sam aos wheat, | Spite 


Mds. Br. | 





Mada. Br. | 
woos that 194Mon 103-84 | 51°87 | 
April for 184 do. ...| 10020 | 5010 
May for131 do, ...| 10120 50°30 1 " : aes 
Jone for 130 do. ...| 9720 48°30 | oi P44 g 5 
July for 130 do. ...| 100-30 HOLS rll | ‘li | : 


Appendix to Consultation 1" May 1793. 
(No. B.] Provisions received on Account of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis. 


Remaining im Tigi pea eee: 
roary 179 
March 

Received by the Ranger 
from Calentta Juno 
10% } 


Received by the Viper 
ales ; | 


Received rg the Viper | 
J 


from Prince of Wi 
Tald. Jone 11% 


Remaining in Store any: | 
Bl" 1702 | 





Signed Archibald Blair, 
I do hereby ceitify upon my honor that the above account is irue and just. 
(Signed) Archibald Blair. 
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Appendix to Consultation jst May 1793, P 
| No, C.— Expenses of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis. 


March |... To Sundry as per account particular _.. 


May 3nt|) To ditto purchased st Calcutta ies ie 
1” To Provision & Stores purchased at Prince of Wales Island. 
= | » | To Amount Pay to J uly 31" 1792 aa per Pay List... 


Octr, 1") To the passage of 25 Artificers to Caleutta in the Union ,.. 


No. C.— Cash received on socount of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis, 
| By Balance of March 17 1799 
By three Months work of Six Joiners 






By two Ditto of Six Sawers as] 
By Cash received of Bruce Boswell Esq™. Marine Pay Mr.... 








| Port Cornwallis Janty 1** 1793 





(Signed) Archibald Blair, 
Ido hereby certify that the above Account is true and just mpon my honor, 
(Signed) Archibald Blair, 
Appendix to Consultation 1" May 1793, 
No. D. — Expences of the Settloment at tha Andamans. 























1792, A. 
August | 5th | To 200 Maunds of Rice Supplied at the Andamans ... 700 | of] 
}To 200 «Ditto Doll Ditto 700] o 

To 20 Ditto Ghee Ditto 400] o 

To 20 Ditto Salt Ditto 80] 0 








Oct*, ‘To Stores and Provisions purchased at Calcutia as 
account particular __,,. - os we 21497] 7] g 
To the Freight of the Schooner Leeboard from November | 
| 179: till Feb? pth 1793 in om iad, nn TOoo 0 fi 
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To the People of the Ranger for Extra work 

To the People of the Union for Ditto a 
To the Schooner Leeboard Coppered & Stored 

To a Launch with Masts, Sails, Oars &e* Compleat .. 


To the Amount of Bm: till ” isle instant ms spe ney Lis 
NN? 1 at 





Errors Excepted, 
Port Cornwallis March 12** 1795, (Sig!) Archibald Blair. 
L hereby do Certify apon my bonor that the above Account is true and Just, 
(Signed) Archibald Blair. 
(No. D 1.] — Appendix to Consultation 1** May 1783. 





Cash received on account of the Settlement at the Andamans. 





By Balance Jant? 1" 1795 ite bie | a 
By Cash received of Eruce Boswell Esq™. Marine Pay Master October 29°» 
1792 Pr oon aee nn — ue see Fd 


om 


By Cash received of Captain Alex". Kyd Superintendant ... 


By Balance due me... 








Appendix to Consultation 1°* May 1703. 
No. E. — Heturn of the Establishment at the Andamans.™ 





Names or Quality. | Numbers. 
——EEE = F - 









Archibald Blair Liout.in Charge... 


ee “ 1 
David Wood Surgeon _ . ns 

Deputy Store Keeper wa _ aes as a l 
Homan Clerk Gunner... cs = | is 1 
European Overseers 2, 4, 5 highest N°, for any month ... ons fi 
Maater Carpenter,,. ahi ces — re = e sca 1 
Foreman | - =< 9 


= With this list is an abstract of Pay foreach month from Avg. 1709 to March 1798. 
a. 


. i. A, 
in 
The lowest amoent in Oct. 7 10 wad the ighees in Nor. Deo. & Jan. 3454 10 for each of the 
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Quality, | | 








Names or 











Tent and Sail Maker jaty AEA oss rial ie oc . 1 
Cen pcail Mapa aris wanteeey (aba iett entcore “Eaves ees, ee = ee 1 
Havildara 1,:2 highest Ne, ... | 
Naicks 1,2 ae, 3 
Private Sepoys 10, 20, 29 d*, 30 
Chinese Carpenters 2 d®, d 
Chinese Gardener ,.,. a ea Aa ie 1 
Bengal Carpenters 1, 2, 4, 6, 10 de, 12 
Ditto Turner oes: bee a ees one _ L 
Ditto Smiths 2, 6 a*, 3 
Ditto Sawera 2, 4, 6 a*. 10 
Ditto Bakers 1,23 d®, 4 
Ditto Taylors 2, 4,5 d®, 6 
Ditto Washermen 2, 6 d°, 8 
Ditto Potters aaa, babe ve sae ae here 2 
Ditto Brickmakers ane _ soe _ _ 2 
Ditto Bricklayers ss: © ave ibs hes eae 2 
Ditto Gardeners 2 higheat Ne, 4 
Bengal Fishermen 4 Sh a pai nens 10 
a. a ee ee eee 1 
Tindals 1,3 4 
Lascars 16, 22, 32, 34, 32, 53 56 
Native Overseers ... 9... = a ta aa 8 
Nie Viatinnars 5, 15, 20, 170, 181 185 
Barbers one _ one is <4 = 2 
Stone Catters 7 ie a ‘eta oon 2 
Uopper Garitie: ssh, sss.) ces. tums lee x 
lian ST ee ee te. Shes 2 
Malays wae naa ses ann a“ nha oe =e 5 
Women Children & Servants 43, 6 a®, 9 
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Appendix to Consultation 1% May 1793, 


No. F.— Expence of Provisions of the Settlements of Port Cornwallis 
and Old Harbour. 








Spirits, binant Whe. 





Gall" jij. Gre | 








1782 
Aog.|For 180 Men ... 



























































Sept. | » 87 De, 1 30 
Octr, | rT 87 a3, ee : | 
} OST 17 1 118-25 Pe ] 0 eet 
hi 20 days gab de, eee | | 
Nove] For 482 de, ,..| 94-a9| 2 | 40 | 0004 
Dec*.| » 432 do, .,.) 338482/167-16 3 ir) (Oy 
| Damaged during th noserviceable., 
| passage and by the 
Hurricap of th 
2nd sila | OOOO! Bond 
1798 
Jan.*| For 346 Men 






-| 332 De, 
15 Days 332 men... 







10 De, 43 ae) 
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No. FL Provisions recejved on account of the Settlements of Port Cornwallis 
3 | See ee 
1798, : | Elce. | Doll. | Ores, | ttt. Sate me, | Seite eat Wheat. 

















MS. S'. | M4. Bs. |e. s,| Mt gr! ~ Qaske | Galins, 


Remaining in Store 
July 31st... aes} 169714 


hee he 
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Reed, pr. the Corn | 
_— dant? se 







Ree’, by the Union 
Jan‘?, 7: 







Ditto Ditto 10% ., 


















d125 14] 1108- i 429.17 4 143° 17) 50) 
1S25:'35) 925. ni 117: ee ssilnes) 13 23 
Remains, in Btore je age RAD | 
Mareh 1f*> sel | 1207-14 186-Cl) 6 " 16-04 10 tries rid 
(Signed) Archibeld Blair. 
The above is a true copy of the Return of Provisions delivered by Captain Blair to me, 
45 April 1793. (Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 


Appendix to Consultation 1"* May 1703. 
N*. G.— Account of Persons and Stores purchased at Calcutta for the 
Settlement at the Andamans, 






To 90 Maunds of Bolt Tron at 10 per M4, 
To 200 d®* of Flatbar Iron at G8 ... 
To 200 d*. of Square d* at7 vl ‘ia 
To Coolie and Bost hire ..., as 
















Dp, Te 160 Maunds of Rice at 1-7 des Jt ove 
To packing, Coolie hire and Boat hire... re 
To 160 Gonny Bags... 9 ee testes 
To4 Mds. of Cheeat IZ ... wes a =e 
De, PeeO0ng  Wirewood ann Hee, cts eee 






To 2 Duppers a we Ga’ Gag 
To Coolie and Boathire ... uns ate 

Tod Bemela Potoh wc ct we te 
To Coohe and Boathire 2 oo “a ans 
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| To 10 Groundstones... oan ve ve: 
To Coolie and Boathive 4, me ove 
To 1000 Mats for Donage ... as es 
| To 40 Gramaticke ... one owe a= 
To Coolie and Boathire 4. ase _ 
To 200 Codalies at 10s. ... on cm 
To4 Whip Saws 4s. ot pes eas 
To 6 Orosscat De ... “ oes os 
To Coolie hire 
| To 11 Europe and 65 country Prikaxes ... 
To 51 Wood Axes ... oe 
|To8 d°, Europe... wa “— one 
|To7? de. Hoes). as. bs 
To 46 Iron Crows... 00 see! | inv 
To Coolie hire and Boat hire a 
| To 22 Copper Pots and 40 Dishes... a 
To 4 Chests for packing ... on = 
To? pair Bellowa 10 = vente t 
To Coolie hire 9 ue tee ee ws 
To Boathire for embarking artilery “ 
To 4°, for Sundry Etores me 
To Coolie hire for d*.  ,,, _— = 
Sok Amv 5, sul a8 weal We 
To4 Fishing Nets... iu, sua as 
To 6 Lanterns an) “Teen Oe a 
To 60 Copper Dishes, and ...0 9 sen aus 
Rov To 5 Dozen Smiths Files an 4 
Tol Benchand4Hand Vireo ...  ... 
“To 4 Sledge Hammers... 4. wa sa 
To Coolie and Boathire oe a is 





To 2 pair Jack screws 





ToS bags Leenseed Oil on sus ne 
To.1 Case d®, ae 
To Z bags paint. sw. 0. eas che 
To Boat and Cooliohire 2.0 24. see 
| To 110 Lines and fishing hooks 4. sw 
To 8 Europe Hoes wn. 9 1 9 sen 
To 5 M@*, Chittagong Twine and packing... 
To? p*, Chalk ae ase we wee 
To 120 De, Saltatd . 9 isnt as 
To 120 bageford®, 1. ss sano 
To 100 M4, fire Wood r= _ on 
To 8 Hides ..0 ove ante <6es sia 
To 2 Cheste for packing ... 
To Bosthipe 4600  -05, cos, see ses 
To 10M. Gunnie Twine .. 9 soe as 
| To packing and Coolie hire... ss ses 
To 40 M%, of Gheaat 12 14, 0 ess 
To 80 d®, i) a ne eee 
To 40 de. Oil 4 ae ne 
To 60 Jarscovered 44. 0 om 
| To 25 Duppers . a 
To20 ad, ee ii ee 
To 22 Ibs, fine Twine for Nets sue’ | te 
To Crosscut Sawa ack wr 
To 200 M, Wheat at 1-10... 00 10s 
To 200 Bags ... 9 sus ee wes 
To Boathire Coolie hire and packing... =.» 
To6 Fishing Nets... 9 «sae st 
To 4 Cast Nets oi, cn be Toe 
To Packing Bc® nun tee ween 
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To 2 Bage of White Lead ne Pr 7 Pr 
Nov"'.. ar. Tod Fishing Boats ane ee ae 3 oh 

















To Charges on D°. ... ae eae on 
To %Maund EuropeTwine ... = eee eee 
To 275 pair Hinges ov. oes ene vee vo 
To 24 Padlocks = ee ee 
To-10 Mds,Gannie Twine, ...0 9 -+. ens 
To package &c*, oa ee ee 
/To1 Dozen Door Locks 4... «sows 
To Boathire 0 #0 orem ao= aus 
| To® Hides ... owe fe os ine a 
To 4 Timeglosses  .... ‘iss oe ae tee 
To 14 M®, Biscuit... ies catia) as 
To Jars packing Act. ... 0 9 eee ee wees 
To 2000 Mas, of Rice at 1-6... 
To 1000 de. oS, Soe eo eee 
| To 8000 Bage ... = aes ee ee ee 
To packing d°. ee ee eo 
: To Boathire ... = ee ee =e 
To Cooliehire ...000 tse wets ibd treh oes 
To 1000 Mds. of Dollat 18...  ... ~~ in 
To 50 D*, Patna Rice _s.. a“ 66 4a 
To 200 D*. Gram ... oe ee 
To 10 D®, fine Doll ese: WD Ry Ra Wiles 
To 1260 bage... —«» whe ww! oe 
Topacking ... ant wae tie wae ay 
To Coolie and Boathire 


ae ap ie ama 


To 42 Wood Axes Enrope one ane oon 
To packing Bundrys ... =. ee ee 
To? Cage {? bags]of Paint... us «= ww 


To Sundrys forCopper Smith... 0... es nes 
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To Cloathing for the Detachment .,, ee Se Te 
To 8 Casks of Bpirta ... —.... ohn eget ene) ee ol 
: To Bosthire (nc). ise ea seg eae hbase 4 
. To 2 Sledge Hammers, Gleu,Tin & Tinkal...  ... 28 
To 2 Glass Lan[t]erns om ce pak PP te 5 
To Coolie and Boathira on oak on on 6 
To repsiring a Chronometer... =... ont lee ays 28 
To Sundrys for a Stone cutter ios at | one 10 
To10M@, of Sugars... 9 sun ses us - | 100 
To Boathire Coolie hire and packing... .. — «*: 3 
To Boathire for Sending the People on board ee 20 
: To 12 Hides for covering the amunition ...  -.. =| 12 
To 100 bags of Paddy - _ ash =) aes 136 
To Boathira do*, =n. une teen 4 
To d°, attending down the River... A, Te 0) 
| To Carpenters Tools of Sorts... ane ss» eas 300 
To 4 M@. of Wax Candles ,., 240 
| To 2 Boxes for do. a + 
To 500 M“, Mimgy Rice at 1-12. cat so &75 
To 1000 bags ... af as 110 
To packing boathire & Coolie hire ... © ss aes a3 
ah 10 Means Gh ct rae ee Bel lO 
To package for do, do®, nus see ements 6 
To 40 Mds. Balt edhe <8 a, eke) aan ee 
To 80 bags and Shipping Charges... +» 12 
19,543 
To Commission of 10 per Cent. “ 1,954 
| 21,497 
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March. 


May 


| To 1 Manund waz Candles 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


Appendix to Consultation 1" May 1793. 


No. H. — Account particular of Provisions and Stores purchased 


To 10 lb, of Europe Twine for making Lines 
To 1 Cast Net... Bo We ee. 


To Thread for repairing Ditto ... ss. 


=m 


To 4 Ditto of Oil ... == a 


ra To. Compleat set of that for i Havildar 1 Naic 


and 10 privates... one 


he sag 


To Seap &c%. forthe Washermen ...  ... 


To 1 Maund Nails s.. a 
To 1 Ditto Candles... sae 
To 272 Maunds cf Rice from Prince of Wales Island 


Cr rd 


Boh 


|To 186 Bags 2 


To Coolie and Boathire 


| 'To 4 Pecul Dammer ... 
To 1 Oally[ ? Catty] Brass Wire for fishing 


I do hereby Certify upon my honor that account is true and just. 


1792 
March 


April 





|Oilfor Sundrys  ... 


(Sig*.) Archibald Blnir. 


Appendix to Consultation 1. May 1793. 
No. I— Exponce of Stores at Port Cornwallis, 


‘Pick Axes wornout .., .., see ons 
Europe Twine for fishing Lines ...  .,. 
Cast Net a ee ee . . ss 
Dammer for paying the Boats bottoms ; 
Oilfor Ditto... os ue in tae 

| Ditto for Artificersand Lamps _,,, a See 


al 
ts 


oeoecer oc &® © @ 
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oe & Ff os 2S 


©e ceoeoeecscesdss9#5 ses 
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May Bengal Hoes worn ont «4. 9 ss hentia kaos fu 6 
Pick Axes do, jee cat ae = 2 
Spades do, eid i 2 
| Hatchets do. at ee ee ae + 
Expence of Candles for three Months Re ase nb a 1 Md. 
OR ae tas! Ayaka) wrctdinum Aacée’ oulabbes dyes, oeetet Hats 1 do, 
Europe Rope for Boata Moorings Tickles &c*%. ... | 2 Coils. 
June | | Tron for See see be see LN) ‘ses Sone “bees 4 Mds, 
Dammer for paying the Boats gga age 8 do, 
Oil for mixing ditto ... 100 “8 ~ iss 2 
| Ditto for Artificers Lamps &o%, 4, ase, 1 
Joly Oil for Lamps &c*, .,. om ie ea oe it 1 Md. 
| MatAlcoae Ait sc snack. toyota) ansctebevll owt Vivodhe dead 8 
Hatchets 8 S00 eee. lee eee nn ea oe 4 





I do hereby certify upon my honor that the above account is true and just, 
1703. — No. XXV. 


Fort William, 6% May 1793. 
Read s Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 
Major Kyd 15" April. 


Edward Hay Esq Secretary to Government, Fort William. 

Sir, — I beg you will be so good, as to acquaint the Most Noble Marquis Cornwallis Govertior 
General in Council that I have this day dispatched for Calcutta tho Viper Snow, under Charge of 
Lieutenant Roper ; — Since I had the honor of addressing his Lordship in Council by the Union 
there has been no cccurrence of any consequence, | have only the pleasure of saying therefore that 
every thing is going on well at this Settlement and that I have hopes, that the Stores and Provisions 
and all the People will bs under cover before tho setting in of the Rains. 


Island, John Bell, a Mill Wright and one Native of Madras who were the only remaining 
pert of a small Settlement which had been formed there about fourteen Months ago by 
of 8 Wind Mill which they had actually erected; but in the Month of May last their 
employers having neglected to send them any Assistance the Workmen in a fit of despondency took 
the rash Resolntion of embarking on o slight Raft with a very small quantity of Provisions and Water, 
and there cannot be a doubt that they must all have perished; since that period John Bell and one 
Man, have remained in the Island in hopes of receiving Assistance from Madras, but being reduced to 
the greatest distress & Misery for want of every necessary, they were glad to leave the island before 
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the Monsoon set in again; indeed at all events, I should have thought it necessary to have ! 
prevented them from going on with their Plan, as the Coconuts of that Island becomes a very Valuable 
and necessary Article of Provision for the Natives of this Establishment When the Viper Snow went 
last there I sent John Bell back and gave him every Assistance to bring off such parts of the 
Machinery of his Mill as he thought of any value which is now landed here and will be delivered to the 
Proprietors if they choose to send for it, I will take the liberty of observing that I think the conduct of 
those Péople who ever they are is very nefarious, for independant of their taking upon them to 
transport, from Madras, a Number of the Natives to a foreign Country withont the permission of 
Government they have scted in the most eruel and most unfeeling manner in leaving them on o 
barren Island without giving them any support or Assistance, which has been the occasion of the loss 
of the greatest part of the party and mast inevitably have canged the rest to perish in the most 
miserable manner, had it not been for the event of Governments forming a Settlement here. 


I request that'you will represent to the Board that a supply of Cash for the payment of the 
People of this Establishment will be necessary to be sent by the Union, I therefore request that Ten 
Thousand &* Rs, may be cent of which I should wish 500 Re. to be in Copper Coin, In compliance 
with the directions of the Board I have receiv'd into the Treasury here 5000 Re. from individuals 
mostly in small Sams, for which] have given them drafts on my own Agent and now draw on Govern- 
ment for the Amount, in favor of Mesa™, Wilsone Harrington and Downie which [ request 
may be done honor to There will be in future 1 imagine a great partof the Cash necessary for 
the Settlement supplied in this way, but I beg leave that it may be observed to the Board, that it will 
be necessary that there should be an Exchange of one pt Cent in my favor, or I must be a loser of 
that Amount to pay the Agency without Government chooses to direct that a Separate Bill of 
Exchange should be made out, for every trifling Sum paid in which would be an endless trouble. 


I have the honor to be &c® 
Port Cornwallis (Signed) A. Kyd, | 
15% April 1793. Supt, Andamans, 


Ordered that the Bill drawn by Major Kyd, in favor of Mess™. Wilsone, Harrington 
& Downie, be duly honored, and that the Question relatife to the Exchange to be authorized in his 
future Drafts, be referred to the Accountant General, 


Agreed that a supply of Cash to the Amount of 10,000 Ss. Rs. inclading the Proportion of 
(opper Coin, mentioned by the Superintendant at the Andamans be sent to him by the Union, and 
that an Order on the Treasury be issued for the Money with directions to the Sub Treasurer to pack 
it and dispatch it consigned to the Superintendant by that Vessel, 

1793. — No. XVI. 
Fort William 10 May 1793. 
Read a Letter and its enclosure from Captain Blair, 
Captain Blair Dated 8 May, 
To Edward Hay Esq™, Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, — I beg leave to inclose a Note from the Engraver, with his Terms and the time it will take 
to finish a Plate of the accompanying Chart. 


As the Expence is more than I imagined I should be glad to have the sanction of Government 
before I proceed further. 
I am, &c*® 
May 5*® 1703. (Signed) Archibald Blair, 
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Enclosed in a Letter from Captain Blair 8 May. 
Captain A, Blair. 

Sir, — Accompanying I return the Chart which you favored me with yesterday to peruse, I find 
it containa considerably more work than that I engtaved for Captain Popham The price will 
be Twelve hundred Sicca Rupees and will take Ten Weeks to completa it, 


I am, &c* 

May 8" 1793. (Signed) RB. Brittridge. 

The Chart received from Captain Blair is one of the North part of the Andamans shewing 
the Places of those dangerous Coral Ledges lately discovered, and o safe Track to avoid them, with 
an explanatory Line encompassing the dangerous Space, 

The Governor General in Council being entirely of Opinion that it will be very proper to have 
this Chart published, it is Agreed that the same shall be done at the Company’s Expence and that 
Captain Blair shall be Authorized to employ M', Brittridge in engraving it onthe Terma mentioned 
in his Letter, striking off a8 many Copies as shall be thought by Captain Blair necessary. 


1793. — No. XXVII. 
The following Letter has been received from Capt, Allen, 
Captain Allon 9% May. 


To E, Hay Esq’, Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I have the pleasure to acquaint you that the Phoenix left the Pilot on the 7 Instant 
having on board one hundred and thirteen Sepoys and Settlers for the Andamans being Nineteen in 
 Namber more than are mentioned in Captain Apsley's list which contained only Ninety-four They are 
all well and hearty. 


Calcutta I have the honor to be &es 
o*S May 1703. (Signed) George Allen. 


Fort William 17% May 1703, - 

Read a Letter from the Town Major, 

To L. L. Chauvet Eag', Sub Secretary. 

Sir, — I have the honor to inform you that in Obedience to the Commands of Government 
Conveyed to me by your letter of the 26th Ultimo I have engaged 2 Sirdare and 70 Bildars 
or Coolies to serve at the Andaman Islands, and that these people, with women and Children 
not exceeding ten more, are in readiness to embark whenever the Vessel may be Prepared to 


receive them, | 
Tam dc 
Fort William Town Major's Office (Signed) A. Apsley 
13*8 May 1703. Ta, Mr, 


Ordered that the people abovementioned be embarked in the Union ; and that the Garrison 
Storekeeper be directed to order a Sufficient supply of Provisions and Water to be put on board for 
their use in the Voyage to the Andamans. 

17893, — No, XXVIII. 
Fort William 27*5 May 1793, 
Deputy Accountant General 34% May. 

My Lord, — I have had the Honor to receive M*, Sub Secretary Shakespear's Letter of 
the 1* Instant transmitting Captain Blairs Accounts of his Receipts and Disbursements st the 
Andaman Islands from March 1792 to 12% March 1793, and Conveying the Commands of your 
Lordship in Council to the Aceountant General, to report thereon. 

These Accounts Commence with a Balance of Sicos Rapees 1507-10-6 under date 17% March 
1792, the accarasy of which Cannot be ascertained, as the account of Captain Blair's Disbursements 
prior to that date bare not yet been transmitted to this office. 
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- | beg leave to observe that the Sums Charged for the Articles provided at Calcutta, Prince of 
Wales's Island and the Andamans, are unsccompanied by any Vouchers ; your Lordship in Council 
will therefore be pleased to determine on the Charges for those articles as well as for Commission at 
the rate of 10 per Cent on the purchase of the principal part of the Stores, 

The only check which these accounts could undergo in this Office was a comparison of the Sams 
advanced to Captain Blair and an Examinat.on of the Additions and Calculations of Account all of 
which are perfectly correct. 

I have the honor to be with the highest respect dics, 


Fort William Acct. Gen'*, Office (Signed) Thos. Myers 
the 24%" May 1793. Dep'y Act. Gen!. 


Ordered that the Accounts above Mentioned be sent to the Acting Marine Paymaster and 
Naval Storekeeper for his report thereon. The Governor General in Council does not think it proper 
to Authorize the Commission of 10 per Cent drawn by Captam Blsir on his Purchases of Stores, as 
it does not accord with the existing Regulations. 

1793. — Ne. XXIX. 
Fort William 31** May 1703. 

The following Letter and its enclosure were received from the Acting Marine Paymaster, and, 
under the Circumstances stated therein the Secretary was directed to call on Captain Blair to 
Certify to his Accounts upon Honor, as tre and Just, which having been done, Authority was 
given for Paying them and an Order on the Treasury was iseued yesterday, in favor of the Acting 
Marine Paymaster for the Sum of 5". Hs, 639-1-6 to enable him to discharge the Balsnce due to ° 
Captain Blair on the 12** March 1793, on Acconnt of Supplies dc. for the Settlement at the Andamans 
except the Commission Charged and declined to be admitted at the last meeting, on his Purchases of 
Stores. 

To Edward Hay Esq’. Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, —In Consequence of your desire that the Accounts for 1792/3 delivered by Captain Blair, 
might be examined, I wrote to that Gentleman this day, to furnish me with the different vouchers, 
enclosed is a Copy of his reply which I beg leave to forward you. | 

The Particular quality of each article, not being generally specified, in Captain Blair's Accounts, 
renders it difficult to examine them with precision. 

The Accounts, fourteen in number, I herewith retarn. 

I am &es. 
(Signed) Bruce Boswell 


| : Acting Marine Pa r. 
Fort William Marine Psymaster's Office 


the 20°° May 1703. 
Bouclosed in a Letter from the Acting Marine Paymaeter dated 29% May. 
To Brace Boswell Esq™. Acting Marine Paymaster. 

Sir, — Being unacquainted with Official forms, it never oceurred to me that Vouchers were neces- 
sary for the Stores I purchased for the Settlement at the Andamans, but had [ been informed that 
they were, on the delivery of my first set of Accounts, I Certainly should not have omitted them with 
those which have been sent for your examination, 

I have no doubt on a Comparison of the Prices Current, of the Times, when the Stores were 
purchased, with those charged in my Accounts that it will appear they have been reasonably bonght. 

I am dc. 
.  __._ (Bigned) Archibald Blair, 
' (A trae Copy) (Signed) Bruce Boswell Act® Marine Paym’, 
May 29° 1793. 
(To be continued.) 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS.INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from p, 168) 


Cevel ; ann. 1510: », e, Dabul, 224, ii, ghee, 512, ii, «. r. Patchouli, 517, ii,«. », Patola, 
Ceval ; ann. 1510: #, e. Choul, 1638, i. 520, ii, s. er. Pepper, 529, i 2a Palco: 
Ceylam ; 108, ii, footnote: ann, 1516: «, P. O45, i, ae. Portia, 549, ii, s. +. Pra, 551, i. 
Ceylon. 139, i. , a. Fy Pracrit, 552, i, & F, Putlam, 565, ii, at. 
Ceylan; ann. 1610: 4, ¢. Singalese, 636, i;| Ramasammy, 573, j, «, ¢: Rest-house, 577, ii, 
ann, 1779: s.r. Boddha, 91, i. ar. Rogne, 579, iia. w, Sarong, 601 i, 602, 
Ceylon; #. 9. 188, 1, 776, fi, #. v. Adigar, 4, j, | 4, #. e. Serendib, 615, ii, twice, «, v, Shaman, 
4. t. Bazaar, 56, ii, s. ¢, Berberyn, 66, i, «, re 20, fi, s.r. Singalese, 635, ii, 4 times, », ¢, 
Beriberi, 66, ii, s, r. Bo Tree, 81, ii, 4. v, 









Boutique, 8], ii, s. er, Budgerow, 91, ii, #, r. 
Boffalo, 98, ii, s. cr. Bungalow, 98, ii, «, ¢. 
Burgher (a), 100, i, #. ». Burma, 100, ii, ». ¢. 
Cabook, 106, i, a, r. Calamander Wood, 
110, i, «. 2». Candy, n. p. 119, ii, », vr. Capelan, 
122, i, s.r. Cat's-eye, 134, i, s.r. Cavally, 135, 


ii, #. o Chetty, 145, i, «, ©. Chilaw, 149, | 


i and ji, see 151, ii, footnote, «, e. Choolin, 159, 
i, a. &. Choya, 166, i, s. ©. Cobily Mash, 172, 


i, #. #, Coco-de-Mer, 177, i, s, r. Colombo, | 


182, ii, #, v, Comboy, 183, ii, 3 times, «, r. 
Corcopali, 196, ii, 3 times, s. r, Coromandel, 
199, i, twice, see 199, ii, footnote, #, r. OC rral, 
200, ii, see 202, ii, footnote, s. r. Covil, 207, ii, 


4. ¢. Crease, 212, ii, #. r. Cutchérry, 293%, i, | 


s. ©, Devil Worship, 238, i, «. e, Dewally (b), 
238, ii, see 245, ii, footnote, twice, s. r. Don- 
dera Head, 249, ii, #. er. Doney, 249, ii, «. r. 
Ela, 262, i, «. o. Fiscai, 270, ii, #. r. Florican, 
270, ii, «. ©, Galle, Point de, 274, ii, «. v. Gow, 


299, i, «. . Hackery, $10, i, «. v, Horse-keeper, | 


$24, ti, a. 0, Jafna, 340, ii, «. vr. “aggery, 340, 
ii, twice, «. ©. Jargon, 344, 1, «. er. Jhoom, 
S51, ii,  & Kling, 372, i, twice, s.r, Lasear, 
$88, ii, «. ¢. Laterite, 390, i, 2, °. Lemon- 
grass, 392, i, a. ep, Lubbye, 399, ii, s, ¢, 
Lunka, 401, i, «. ©. Mabar, 401, i, r. 


Madara, 406, i, s.r, Malabar (b), 415, i, «. r. | 


Malabsthrom, 415, i, «, ©. Maldives, 417 it, 
#. v. Mangelin, 432, ii, «. ». Margosa, 427, ii, 
s, 0. Modelliar, 435, i, «, e. Moor, 445, ii, «. p, 


Muckna, 454, i, 4. e. Mungoose, 457, ii, a, r. | 


Negombo, 476, ii, «. &, Oojynz, 487, i, « r, 
Pagoda, 498, ii, #, vr. Pali, 505, ii, twice, «, v. 
Palinyra, 608, ii, twice, 4. #, Palmyra Point, 
$07, i, «, ¢ Pandaram, 507, ii, #, ¢. Paran- 








Snake-stone, 6 43, i, #. ©. Talapoin, 677, i, ac. 
Talipot, 679, i, a. e. Tiyan, 704, i, «. 7, Tom- 
tom, 708, i, s. e, Trincomalee, 715, li, # 
Veddas, 736, i, «. pv. Vidaua, 788, i, « p. 
Vihara, 738, ii, s, rv. Wanderoo, 789, ii, », », 
Zirbad, 750, i, s. .Caryota, 78, ii, twice, #. v. 
Chittagong, 778, i, «, ¢. Devil-bird, 790, i, «. e, 
Elo, 797, ii, 798, i; ann. 404: ¢. r. Concan, 
189, ii; ann, 500: a. e. Java, 947, i; ann, 
45:4. rp, Maldives, 417, ii; ann, 65] ; s.r. 
Chank, 141, i; ann, 1J61- 4s, ¢. Chmboja, 
115, ii, twice; ann. 1220; #4. er, Sofala, 645, 
li; ann, 1944: a, ¢, Fanim, 265, li; ann, 
1508; 4, », Aljofar, 755, ii; ann, 1516: «, r. 
Quilon, 570, ii; ann, 1552: ». r. Bingalese, 
636, i; ann. 1554: », gp, Mangelin, 423, 
i, # ©. Jam, 810, i, 8 times; anu, 1568: #2, 
Cobra de Capello, 173, i, », & Eagle-wood, 
258, ii; ann, 1572: s. 2, Comori Cape, 
184, fi; ann, 1586: s, rp. 139, i; ann, 1607 : 
#. rp, Modelliar, 495, i: ann. 1610: a 2, 
Carnatic, 196, i; ann, 1659: », &. Reriher; 
67, i, s. vr. Soursop (b), 650,i; ann. 1673: 
#, ©, Trincomalee, 715, ii; ann, 1673: » e. 
Pattamar (a), 52,7; ann. 1681: 4, p. Guana, 
304,i; ann. 1796: «, e. Mandarin, 421, jj, 
#, ©, Vedas, 735, i; ann. 1768: s, ©, Anacon 

16, ii, twice; ann, 1770: «, ep. Buddha, 91, i, 
a, v, Veddas, 736, i; ann, 1779 : «, », Columbe 
Root, 183, i; ann. 1796: 2, x, Jargon, $45, 
i; ann, 1799: ». r. Ambaree, Il, i+ ann, 
1601: s.r, Buddha, 91,1; ann, 1809 - i. Pe 
Anaconda, 17, i, 4, r. Lascar, 389, i; oun, 
1807: s.r. Lascar, 389, ii ; ann. 1809: », 
Beriberi, 67, i; ann, 1810: 4, v, Bandy, 44, 
ii; ann. 1813; s. cr. Calamander Wood, 110, 
i; ann. 1818: #.e. Pali, 506, i; aun. 1895 - 
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yp. Calamander Wood, 110, i; ann. 1826: 
ss r. Bandy, 44, ii; ann. 1834: «. t. Dagobs, 
226, 1; ann, 1837: 4,0. Pali, 506, i, twice ; 
aun, 1841: « v. Cobily Mash, 172, 11 ; anon. 
1855:¢, v. Dagoba, 226, i; sun. 1860: s. ©. 
Catamarin, 133, i, «, ©. Corral, 200, ti, #. ©. 
Gow, 299, ii, «. ©. Malabar (B), 413, ii, # v. 
Portia, 550,i, ann, 1862: «. v. Cheeta, 143, 
iit ann. 1870: « ©. Deccan, 233, ii; enn. 
1877: «. v. Burgher (a), 100, ii; enn. 1881 : 
s. v. Talipot, 679, i. 
Ceylone; ann. 1761: «. v, Trincomalee, 716, 1. 


Coeylonese ; ¢. ¢. Pra, 551, il, s.r. Vidana, 738, ii. | 


Cha; ann, 1560: «. v. Tea, 689, 1; ano, 1611 : 
s.r, Tea, 690, i, twice; ann, 1797: 4 © 
Cangue, 121, i. 

Cha, ann. 1677: -. r, Tea, 690, i, 

Chi; «. «. Chaw, 142, 1. 

Chas + ann. 1598: «. v. Tea, 690, i. 

Chabassi ; ann, 1330: «. er. Jack, 387, i. 

Chabee : a. 9, 159, 1. 

Chabéris ; «. r, Cauvery, 135, i. ; ann, 150: 4. ¢. 

Chibaros ; «. v. Canvery, 135, i, 

Chabérou ; ann, 150: «. e, Cauvery, 195, il. 

Chabi; #, ©. Chabee, 159, i. 

Chabootah; ann. 1811: «. v. Cusbootra, 139, i, 

Chabootra ; #, ©. 139, i, 776, ii; ann. 1827 ; 
s. o, 776, ti; ann, 1834: «. &, 139, ul. 

Chabootrah ; a. e. Pial, 538, ii. 

Chaboras ; a. e. Elephant, 796, i. 

Chabuk ; ann. 1817: #, 0, Chawbuck, 143, ii. 

Chibak ; «. c, Chawbuck, 1432, i. 

Chabak-sawir ; «, ¢. Chawbuckewar, 142, ii. 

Chabitara; s. ¢. Chabootra, 139, i, 

Chabitra i ff Ff. Pial, 535, ile 

Chabitri ; «, e. Chabootra, 139, i. 

Chacarani ; ann. 1516: 4, e. Chacker (a), 166, ii, 

Chacassi; ann, 1380: «. ». Jack, 337, i. 

Chacatay ; ann, 1404 ; «. e.Caravanseray, 772, ii, 

Chaccos; ann. 1711: «, ©. Gecko, 280,-i, 

Ch'a-chi'rh ; 4. ». Teapoy, 862, i. 

Chacker; «. r. Nokar, 481, i. 

Chackur; a, r., 139, ii. 

Chacor ; ann. 1190: «. e, Chickore, 149, i, 

Chacurii; « r. Codavascam, 178, ii. 

Chadar; #.°. Chndder, 167, ii. 

Chidar-cbhat ; «, e. Chutt, 170, i, 

Chadder; ann. 1878; s, r. Chadder, 167, ii. 

Chader; ann. 1525: «, re. Chadder, 167, ii. 

Chadi; « rv. Chatty, 142, i, 
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Chadock; s. r. Pommelo, 546, 1. 
Chador; ann, 1614: s. «, Chintz, 155, ii, a. v, 
Chudder, 167, ii. 


~Chaghatai; «. ¢. Tanga, 682, 1. 


Chagrin; #. ©, Shagreen, 619, ii; ann. 1663; 
«. v. Shagreen, 619, in. 

Chagura ; «. e. Chonl, 162, ii. 

Chah; «, 7. Chop, 161, i, twice. 

Chahar-pdi ; ann. 1549: 4. e. Charpoy, 141, ii, 
Chahnte: s. c. Cuddy, 215, ii. 


| Chi-i-Ehitii; «. 2. Tea, 689, i. 


Chaimar ; s, ¢. Choul, 162, ii, 
Chaimir; ann, 916: «. ©. Chonl, 162, ii. 
Chaitya; s. ©. Dagoba, 225, ii. 


| Chaiwal; ann. 1507: #. c. Bombay, 77, i, 


ChaJehan ; ann. 1665: «. r. Taj, 860, i. 


| Chakad; ann, 1554: «, ©. Sind, 634, ii; ann, 


1555; s, c, Jacquete, 339, ii, 
Chakial ; «, e. Jackal, 338, ii. 
Chakar ; «. c, Chucker, 166, ii. 


| Chikar; « wv. Chackur, 139, ii, twice, « 


Nokar, 441, i, 
Chakar karni; «. r. Chucke: (b), 166, ii. 


| Chakarna ; ». vo. Chucker (b), 166, ii, 


Chakizi; «. r. Jackass Copal, 339, i, 3 times, 
Chakazzi ; 4. r. Jacksas Copal, 399, i, 
Chake-Barnke; ann. 1350: «, r. Jack, 337, ii, 
Chakiria ; 4. r. Codavascam, 178, ii, 

Ohakka; s, vr. Hackery, 805, ii. 

Chikka; s.r. Jack, 386, ii, 

Chakkawatti; ann, 460: « #, Chuckerbutty, 
167, i. 

sig ; 4. 0, Hidgelee, 314, ii, «, ©. Chuocklah, 

79, ii. 

Chakmak; «. er. Chockmuck, 780, i. 

Chakmak Jang; 4. ¢. Chockmuck, 780, i. 

Chakman ; «, *. Chupkun, 168, ii, 

Chakor; ann. 1190: «. », Chickore, 149, i. 

OCha-kor ; «. e. Chickore, 148, ii. 

Chakora; 4. v, Chickore, 148, ii, 

Chakr; «. ©. Chacker, 166, ii. 

Chakra; gs. e., Chacker, 166, ii, s.r. Chackrum, 
167, i, #, ©, Churrock, 169, ii, «. ». Akales, 
755, i, «. e. Hackery, 806, i, 

Chakram ; a, ¢. Chuckrom, 167, i. 

Chakramn ; «. ¢. Chuckram, 167, i, 

Chakravartti; « c. Cospetir, 201, ii, a r. 
Quilon, 569, i; ann. 400: « #. Chucker- 
butty, 166, ii; ann. 700: «. oe. Cospetir, 
202, i; ann, 1856: «. ©. Chuckerbutty, 
167, i. | 
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Chakravartti; #, «. Chuckerbutty, 166, ii, 
Chakwa ; «, ©. Brahminy Dack, 85, i, twice, 
Chakwa ; s. c. Brabminy Duck, Bi, i, 
Chakwii-chakwi; #. r. Brahminy Duck, 85, i. 
Chakwi ; #. «. Brahminy Duck, 85, i, twice. 
Chal; ann. 1665: s.r. Shawl, 624, i, twice. 
Chalangue; s. r, Chelingo, 777, i. 

Chalini; #. e, Rupee, 586, i, 

Chalanta ; 604, i, footnote, 

Chilayam ; «s. e. Chalia, 159, ii, 
Chaloedony; #. v.. Babagooree, 31, ii, «. ¢. 


Cat's-eye, 194,i; aun, 1516: «, ». Babagoo. | 


ree, 33, i. 
Chalcitis; #. r, Sonaparanta, 647, i, 
Chaldaea; «. r. Sissoo, 639, i. 
Chale; ann. 1343: #. v. Shales, 620, i; ann. 


nore, 211, ii; ann. 1666: 4, r. Shawl, 624, i. 

Chalé; + ¢. Chalia, 139, ii; ann, 1572: «. v- 
Quilon, 570, ii, twice. 

Chalen ; ann. 1541: «. ». Peking, 526, i. 

Chalia; #. v. 139, ii, «. v. Beypoor, 68, i; 
ann. 1330; «. #, Shinkali, 627, ii ; ann. 
1566-8: s.r. Carrack 137, i, 

Chalias; «, v, Piece-goods, 535, ii, 

Chaliaom; «. p. Chalia, 139, ii, 


Chamba; ann. 1298: 


| Challany ; ann. 1610: 4, ©. Tola, 707, ii, 


Challe; ann, 1781: », rv. Shawl, 624, ii. 
Chalnd ; *. », Chullo, 780, i. 

Chalo; «, e. Challo, 780, i. 

Chalons ; #, 7. Shalee, 620, i, 8 times. 


Chalouns ; #. vr, Shulee, 620, i, 
Chalnkya; «. ©, Calyan, 114, ii, #: v. India: 


25, ii. 
Chalukya; #. 2. Coromandel, 199, i; ann 
1128; «, e. China, 15), ii, 
Chaleraseh; ann. 1590: «, ». Ronn, 586, i, 
Chilyam- s, c. Chalia, 199, ii, twice, 
Chalyani ; aun, 1516: «, x. Chala, 139, ii. 
Cham; #. r, Champa, 140, i, 
Chamir; #. 7, Chockler, 167, i 


| Chamara; «. 9. Chowr (b), 165. i: 10: 
1573: #. v. Ohalia, 139, ii, twico, #. 7, Oranga- | ; wry (b), 165, i; ann, 1810 


#, ©. Chowry, 165, ii. 
Chamard ; ann. 1572: 4#, vr. Beypoor, 68, ii, 
#. ©, Cannanore, 121, i. 
Chimara; «. ©. Chowry (b), 165, i, twice; 
ann. 64-5: #2. Chowry, 165, ii, 
Chamaroch; ann. 1598: ¢. . Carambola, 123, i. 
s, », Champa, 140, i, 


s. c, Chingura, 


#0. Java, “47, i. 
Chamdernagor; ann. 1706: 
154, ii. 


(To be continued, ) 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DOOB GRASS, 

Here is on earlier and better quotation than 
that to be found in Tule. 

1795, — The short wiry grasa, known in Bengal 
by the name of Doop, which ia quickly propagated 
by planting it in little bunches, and of which we 
tity, soon spread itaslf over the risings we had 





cleared, and effectually prevented any of the Soil | 


whenever a sufficient space could be cleared 
away. — EKyd’s MS. Report on the Andamans in 
Bengal Conaulé, for 1795. 

BR. 0. Temrus. 





PONSEY, 
1756.—“ He wea then beckoning to his Servant 
that stood ina ponsy above the Gant... 


at the Gaut besides the Ponsey were the Gouve- | 
Bo without given me | 


time to make an Answer, he ron down staira and — 


up to the side of the river to get into the Ponsey 
. « » « Therefore with Mr o Hares got into the 
the last boat that left the Gaut.”” — Alex. Grant's 
Defence, anf, Vol KXVIIL pp. 299-309. 


ble quan. | 





This word ia not in Yule and represents the 
wherry in general use in Oalentta, — 
RE. 0. Tempre. 





THE SAN3ERIT VERSION OF EUCLID. 

Wrra reference to a remark made by Prof. A. 
Weber, ina note to his paper (ande, Vol, XXX. 
p. 287), respecting s Sanskrit version of Euclid, I 
may point out that, atthe Stockholm Oriental Con- 
gress, on the reading of the late H. H. Druva's paper 
respecting this work found at Jaypur, I mentioned 
that Hija Sawii Jayasinba had in bis library the 


| Historia Calestis of Flamateed and other European 
he had not some of the 17th century versions of 


Euclid also — most of which contained the whole 
from Stockholm I wrote to the late Prof. Weber, 
reminding him that Lancelot Wilkinson hed, long 
ago (in the Jour. As. Soe, Beng. Vol VL p. 938), 
called attention to the same work — the RékAd 
Fanila which bad beer translated into Sanakrit 
by Samrit ninpaacnenaean for the famous Jaypur 


state die abbelticeaas 
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THE JANEO. 

THe available information regarding the janéo 
or thread of caste is fragmentary and incomplete. 
In the Panjib fuller data as to its form, and the 
different tribes which wear it, may throw light on 
the extent to which Brdhmanical influence has 
prevailed, 

The orthodox janéo is thus described :— “ The 


janéo or sacred thread of the Hindds ip thus | 


made: The four fingers of the hand are closed 
and a thread is wound back and front over them 
(? to represent the union of the four sacred 
elements in created things) 96 times—t e. 
12 x §, or according to the ogdoad, common only 
tothe Eastern nations and the Chincse. This 
thread forma a strand of the jando. Three of 
these strands are then taken together and divided 
into the three parts, and these are then twisted 
to the right and made into three threnda of six 
strands each. This is called on agra. Two agras 
wo to a janéo, or aggregate of six threada of alx 
strands each, The janéo ig knotted together by a 
number of knots depending on the descent ond 
nect of the wearer. It is worn over the left 
shoulder, which ia 9 concession to Buddhism, oa 
it was originally worn round the waist. 

In worshipping the gods the j2néo js worn over 


the left shoulder and held across the palm under | 


the thambof the left hand, while the libations 
are made with the right hand forward, In 
worshipping the pitris (ancestors) itis worn on 
the right shoulder, and the libation is made with 
the fingers of the right hand raised hizher than 
the palm,' ao that the water ponrs to the right. 
In worshipping the Rishis the thread goes round 
the neck, and the water is poured out with both 
hands inwards towards the chest. 

When dirty the janéo must he made jnto the 
form of the erastika or mystic cross, in the 
manner that children play at " cat's cradle,” and 
then washed. 


But this is not the only form. For 


instance :-— “ Jogis wear ajanéo, or encred thread, 
round their necks, of nine cubits length, and riade 
of three strands, woven of black wool of eight 
threads on a bobbin, and plaited into a boboin- 
thread, like our own braid necklaces, Round 
their waists they wear a similar thread of two 
separate bobbin-threada of eight strands each, 
twisted together with a loop atone end and a 


button at the other. To the janéo they attach a 


round circles of horn (rhinoceros it shonld be), 
aud to this they attach a nddh, or whistle, which 
makes a nolee something like a conch, but not 
ao bond.” 
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Further, the use of knots indicates thestatus 
of the wecrer, thus: —“ Among Sarwariyi 
Brihmans, there are three higher grades and 
thirteen whoare inferior. The higher grades have 
five and the inferi or three knots in the jando, or 
Brahmanical cord. If a man borrow the cord of 
& person n of acaiter grade he adjusts the knots 
aceording to his rank; for the knot is the 
important part of the cord.” Similarly the 
Gaur Brahmans in Bikanir bave 5 knots, but the 
Adh Gaur only 4. 

It is, however, difficult to aay how far the 
wearing of the janéo indicates status, ¢, g., the 
Loblinks wear it and even when Sikhs are very 
particular about it, whereas among Jats only 
Akbdri Jits wear it and then only at their 
marriages (Hoshiarpur. Gazetteer, p. 56). Pro- 
bably some one will be able to explain the 
apparent inconsistency betwen this and the last 
para. 

The Ehéef Jita of one village (Rattiin) in Tah- 
ail Mogi in the Ferozepur District continue to wear 
it, though the tribe as a whole has abandoned it. 

Lastly, it appears that occasionally some 
sections of a caste wear the janédo while othera 
do not, ¢. g. 40ome of the Suniira wear it, and 
certain gits among the KAngri Gaddis, among 
whom it is used at marriage ceremonies ina 
curious Way. 
it — not all. 

Information then is required on the follow- 
ing points :— 

(1) State the sections of each caste which 
wear (be janéo in any form. 

(2) For each such section, state the way in 
which the jando ts worn, the number 
of strands and knots in it and 
deecribe any peculiarities in its 

(5) Is it worn on any special occasion, but 
not ordinarily? Ifo, when 

(4) State the explanations given of the 
variations in above, 

(5) Add any information you can (giving 
references to books if mecessary) to 
the above; ¢. g., is there any connec- 
tion between eectarial marke and 
the different forms of the janio f 


H. A. Tose, 
Superintendent of Ethnography, Panjab. 
Bimla, 24th July 1001, 








' This position of the hand may perhaps be compared with those in Plates Land VI. in De-Marohi's I Culte 


Private di Roma Anties, 1893, Vol. I. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. ¥. FLEET, 1.0.3. (Exrp.}, Pa.D., C.LE. 
The places mentioned in the Wanl plates of A. D. 807. 


‘HIS record has been edited by me in Vol. XI. above, p. 156 #., with a lithograph. It was 
originally brought to notice, in the Jour. R. As. Soc, F. §., Vol. ¥., by Mr. W. H. 
Wathen, who published the text of it, as inscription No. 2, opposite p. 344, with a translation 
of it, by Mr. L. R. Reid, at p. 350 4. A remark on p. 350, at the head of the translation, tells 
us that the plates were foand by Mr. Reid in the Nasik district. And a further remark on 
P. 353 records the belief by Mr. Wathen that they were obtained “in the Wanadindort district, 
“near Nasika, ia the Marratta country." These remarks have been understood to connect them 
with Want; a small town about ten miles north-north-cast from Dindri, the head-quarters of 
the Dindéri tiluka of the Nisik district, Bombay Presidency. In the Indian Atlas sheet No. 33 
(1857), the name of this town is given as ‘Wun,’ It is given, however, as ‘Wani’ in the 
Deccan Topographical Sarvey sheet No. 4 (1876), and in the Postal Directory of the Bombay 
Circle (1879). And it is certified as Vant, in Nagar? characters, in che compilation entitled 
Bombay Placee and Common Offeial Words (1878). And from these sources, combined, I con- 
tinue to use the form Wani, os being most probably the actually pronounced form of the name. 
The plates have come to be customarily known as the Wani plates, or sometimes the Wini- 
Digdéri plates. And the results given in the present note will shew that, whether they were 
actually obtained at Wagi or not, they really do belong to tho neighbourhood of that tows. 
It hos been said, in the Gasetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XVL., Nasik, p. 661,' that 
Wagl itself is mentioned in the record, by the name of ‘Van.’ That, however, is a mistake, dus 
to the facta that, instead of Va/anagera-rishay-dntargatoA, which the original really has in ane 
39, 40, the text published by Mr. Wathen gives Van nayera, fc.,and that Mr, Reid's transla 
gives “of the Van division of the Nasika district.” And it is also questionable whiten 
Wanoi has any claim to such antiquity, asa place of any importance, though it has been * once 
“the head-quarters of a petty division ;" for, we are further told, in the same place, that “the 
“old site of Vani is said to have been at the base of Ahivant fort, about five miles to the 
“north-weet of the present site,” and that “io 1760, when the Nasik forts passed from the 
“Moghals to the Marithis, Dhodap took the place of Ahivant, and the people of the village 
“of Ahivant went and settled at Vani, greatly increasing its population.’ The Abhivant fort, 
it may be added, is shown as * lwautta' in the Atlas sheet No, 38,and as‘ Iawatta’ in the Topo- 
graphical eheet No. 4, about six miles north-north-west from Wan’. And ‘Dhodap’ is the 
Dhodap fort, — the ‘Dhorup' of the Atlas sheet,— about nine miles east-north-east-hali 
from Waal 


The record recites that, on a specified day in the Vyaya sovvatsara, Saka-Samvat 730 
fonsyenth falling: 5 in A, 1). 807, the RishtrakGta king Govinda TIL, when in residence or in 
camp at andi, which is the modern Markinda, a hill-fort, in the Kalwan tiloka of 
the Nisik district, about fourteen miles north-north-enst from Dinddri, granted to a Brihman, 
whose grandfather was a resident of Veigi and belonged to the community of Chafureédins of 
that place, a village (grdma) named Ambaka, lying in the Vatanagara district (vishaya) of 
tho Nasiks country (déia). And it specifies the boundaries of Ambaka as being, on the enst, 
4 village (yrdma) named Vadevura ; on the south, o village nomed Varikheda ; on the west, 
a Village named Pallitavada, and a river (madi) named Pulindaé; and, on the north, a village 

















1 Boe, also, id. p. 185, note. On p. 661, the record is wrongly spoken of as being dated in A. D, 60, 
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The names of Vadavura, Pallitavida, and Padmanila, seem to have disappeared; at any 
rate, | cannot trace anything representing them, even as names of hamlets? But the other 
names suffice to fix the locality to which the record belongs. Vatanagara is certainly the 
*“Wurner’ of the Atlas sheet No, 38 (1257), the *Wadner’ of the Topographical sheet No. 5 
(1877), and the ‘Warneir" of the Topographical sheet No. 9 (1875): these various spell- 
ings, of course, all represent Wadnér ; and the place is a small town or large village, in lat. 
20° 14’, long. 74° 5’, in the Chindér (Chindwad) taluka of the Nisik district, about twenty- 
two miles towards the north-east from Nisik. Ambaka is the ‘Amb’ of the Atlas sheet 
No, 38, and the ‘Ambé’ of the Topographical sheet No. 8 (1875), in the Dindiri tiluka, about 
five miles north-east-by-east from Dinddri, and eight and a half miles on the west of Wadnér. 
Varikhéda is the ‘Wurkher’ of the Atlas sheet No, 38, and the ‘Wédrkhair’ of the 
Topographical sheet No. 8, close on the south-west of ‘Amb,’ ‘Ambé.’ And the Pulinda 
river is a large nullab, flowing sonthwards close om the west of the village-sites of * Amb,” 
* Ambe,’ and ‘ Wurkher,’ ‘ Wirkbair,’ which joins the Kiadavé, Kadivi , or Khadva river about 
a mile on the south-west of ‘ Wrrkher.’ ' Wirkhair: " the tame of the nullah is entered as 
"Unanda’ in the Topographical sheet No, 4, and as ‘Tnanda’ in the Topographical sheet 
No, 8; the real name seems to be Tnanda,? 

Vengi, which is mentioned as the place of abode of the grantee’s grandfather, was the capital of 
a province, known as the Veiigi or Vetigi mandals, which is most familiar to us in connection 
with the Eastern Chalukya kings. According to a record of A. D. 1186, it was a sixteen-thousand 
province ;‘ that is to say, a province which inelodad, according to fact or tradition or conventional 
scceptation, sixteen thousand cities, towns, and villages. ‘The position of the capital ecems to be 
very closely marked by the still existing village of Pedda-Végi, *‘ the larger Végi,” about seven 
miles north of Ellore (Eliru), the head-quarters of the Ellore taluka of the Gédavari district, Madras 
Presidency.". Pedda-Végi is hewn in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 94 (1899) as ‘Pedayaigio,’ in 
lat, 16° 48’, long. 81° 10’, There is, somewhere close by, another village, called Chinna-Vagi, “ the 
smaller Végi,” which, however, cannot be found in the map. And it seems? that Sir Walter Elliot 
has told us that the evidences of ancient buildings, and the many curious mounds, which probably 
cover the remains of the old city, extend from Pedda-Végi as far ag Chinna-Végi and Dendultrn. 
This last-mentioned place is shewn in the map as ‘ Dendaloor,” in Ist, 16° 45", long. 81° 13’, about 
five miles towards the south-east from * Pedavaigie,’ It is mentioned as Zenduloira in the Chikkulla 
plates of Vikraméndravarman IT.# 

When I was preparing this record for publication, Mr, W. Ramaay, 1.0.8., gave me the | 
identification of Ambaka with ‘Ambé' and of Virikhéda with ‘Warkhéd,’ and also ave me 
thy name of the nullsh as Unanda ; ses Vol. XI, above, p, 157. The recerd, however, seema 
to have been fully localised even before that time; for, Mr. Reid's translation of it presents 
‘Ambegaon’ as the modern name of Ambakagrima and ‘Warkher’ as the modern name of 








* The name of the river into which the Pulindl-Unandi flows, it given as ‘Cadiva’ in the Atlas sheet 
No, &8, and as “Ehadva" in the Topographical sheets Nos. 4 and & It in certified as KidvA or Kidaya, in Nigart 
obaractors, in Bombay Places. 

* Bee Ep. Ind. Vol. TV, p. 50, verse 35. 


ir one Senos components in the anei#ht territorial appellations, see Vol, XXIX. above, p. 277, 
* The identification of Vebg! with Pedda-Végi appears to be due to Sir Walter Elliot. Tam not able to refer 
to bis paper on the anbject. 
" Bee Mr. Sewoll's Lists of Antiquities, Madras, Vol, I. p. 4, 
* Gee Ep. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 195, and, for the correct spelling of the modern same, Vol. V. Additions ami 
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Vérikhéda: but, while presenting the ancient name of the nullah as ‘Vilinds,'’ though 
Mr. Wathen’s text has Puliidd, for the Pulindd which really stands in line 41 of the original, it 
gives the modern name of it as ‘Unmad.’ The identification of Ambaka with ‘ Amb," and of 
Viarikhéda with ‘Varkhed,’ is also mentioned in the Gas. Bo. Pras. Vol. AVI., Nasik, p. 185, 
note 1; the suggestion made there, that ‘Vaduer' is mentioned in the record as ‘ Vadtur.’ is 
only due to Mr. Wathen having read Vedatura, instead of Vadavwra, in line 40. I myself 
originally suggested that Vatanagara might perhaps be Wanl; at that time, however, I had 
not the map to refer to, and I did not know of the existence of Wadnér, 

The Indian Atlas sheet No. $8, N. W. (1896), which includes the locality to which this record 
belongs, was not available to me when I wrote the above note. It illustrates pointedly how much 
more useful the old maps still are for certain purposes, It does not shew the ancient and famous 
Markioda by name, but only indicates it by a small spot, marked 4994 (feet high), in lat, 20°j23", 
long, 73° 59" ; and we are left to find the position of it from the old sheet or from other sources of 
information: nor, we may add, does it present the names of the Ahiwant and Dhédap forts, and of 
various other hill-forts along the same range, all more or less of repute, which are all duly shewn, and 
very clearly, in the old sheet. Though it is supposed, not only to be up-to-date in details, but algo to 
follow s certain uniform system of transliteration, it gives the village-names, with which we are 
concerned, as Vani, Wadner, Ambe, and Warkhair; thos presenting, in only four names, three 
instances of inconsistency, in the use of both e and w for one and the same Native character, in the 
use of both d and r to represent the lingral @, and in the use of both ¢ and ai to denote the long 
rowel ¢, and one mistake, in omitting to mark the long @ ina word which it should have presented 
either as Virkher or as Warkhed, It omits to mark the long d in the name of the nullah, which it 
gives as Unanda, And it presents the name of the river both as Kadva and as Kadwa. 

The places mentioned in the Sangli plates of A. D. 939, 

This record has been edited by me in Vol. XII. above, p. 247 ., with a lithograph. The 
original plates were then in the possession of a Brihman resident of Sdiwantwidl, the head- 
quarters of the Native State of the same name between the Ratndgiri district and the Portu- 
guese territory of Goa. Bnt, when the record was originally brought to notice by General 
Sir George LeGrand Jacob, in the Jour. Bo. Br, R. As. Sos. Vol. IV. pp. 97, 100 ff, the plates 
belonged to a family of Brahmans residing near Sangli, the head-quarters of the Siigli State 
in the neighbourhood of Kolhapur. And, on that account, they have been customarily known 
os the Singlf plates. The results given in tho present note, however, will shew that they have 
not really any connection with the neighbourhood either of Siig! or of Sdwantwid. 

The record recites that, on a specified day in the Vijaya samrateera, Saka-Samvat 855 
(expired), falling in A. D. 933, the Rishtrakija king Givinda IV., then permanently residing 
at the capital of Manyakhé{s, which is the modern Mélkhéd in the Nizam's Dominions in 
lat. 17° 11’, long. 77° 13’, granted to s Briahmap, whose fathor had come from a city (nagara) 
named Pundavardhana, a village named Léhagrima, lying in o territorial division called the 
Ramspuri seven-bundred. And it specifies the boundaries of Léhagrima as being, on the 
east, 8 Village named Ghodégrima; on the sonth, a village (grdéma) named Vafijuli; on the 
west, a village named Chifichaviharajha ;* and, on the north, a village named Sonnghti. 
~ ® ‘The text end translation published by General Jacob present this name as Vidchavibarabha. Aod I originally 
read it as Vificharibarajba or Viichaviharabhe. It seems tolerably certain to me, now, that ihe lant syllable is 
jha, not tha, As regards the consonant of the first «yllable, it certainly doen look, in the Lithograph, more lke » 
than ch: but there does not seem to be ang euch word aa eidcha, whereas chijicha, standing no doubt for chifichd. 
‘the tamarind-tree,’ Ggures as the first component of very many placenames; aod so, even apart from the identj- 
Geation that can be made, Tebould my, now, that this consonant was intended for, and should be read as, rh, Ove 
Bame commencing with cAificha, which was perhaps originally identionl with the name which we have in this record, 
in thatof the ‘Chinchvibir’ of the Deccan Topographicsl Survey sheet No. 20 (1878), shewn as ‘Chinchvihare’ in 
the Indian Atlas sheet No. 33 (1857), five miles north-woet-by-west from the Ribur! which is mentioned farther on, 
and as ' Ohinchvikir’ in the quarter-sheet No. 24, 6, W- (1833), 
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Lihsgrima is the ‘Lohogaon’ of the Deccan Topographical Survey sheet No, 2 (1878), 
about sixteen miles towards the sonth-south-west from Newdsa, the head-quarters of the 
Newasa tiluka of the Abmadnagar district, Bombay Presidency; in the Indian Atlaa sheet 
No. 38 (1857), it is wrongly placed abont three miles towards the west-north-west from ita 
position as given in the Topographical sheet, Ghédégrama is the ‘Ghorégaon’ of the Topo- 
graphical sheet, about three miles east-north-east from * Lohogaon ;" in the Atlas sheet No. 38, 
it is shewn ag © Gorehgaon.’ Vafjuli is the ‘Winjoli’ of the Topographical sheet, two and 
half miles sonth-by-west from * Lohogaon ;' in the Atlas sheet No. 39 (1855), it is shewn as 
*Wanjolee,’ Chifichavibarajha is evidently the ‘More Chinchord’ of the Topographical 
sheet, two and a half miles towards the west-by-south from ‘Lohogaon ;" in the Atins aheet 
No, 39, it is shewn as‘ Chinchoreh Moreea.’ And Sonnahi is the ‘Bondi’ of the Topo- 
graphical sheet, four and a half miles north-by-west from ‘Lohogaon;' in the Atlas sheet 
No, 38 it is shewn as ‘Sonuce.’ These villages aro shewn as Lohogaon, Ghoregaon, and Sonai, 
in the Atlas quarter-sheet No, 88, 5. E. (1886), which places Lohogaon in its proper position, and as 
Wanjoli and More Chinchora in sheet No, 3, N. E, (1895), 


With these identifications established, we can see that the Ramapurl! of the record, —the 
tuwn which gave its name to the seven-hundred district in which the Village of Lihagrima 
was situsted,— is the modern Bahurl, the head-quarters of the Rihuri taluka of the 
Ahmadnagar district. Rahuri is the ‘Raburi’ of the Topographical sheet No, 20, and the 
‘Rahoores’ of the Atlas sheet No. 38, and the ‘Rahuri’ of the gquarter-sheet No. 38,5. W. 
(1886), in Inf. 19° 23’, long, 74° 43". * Lohogaon,’ the ancient Lihagriima, is distant from it 
about twelye miles towards the east-sonth-east. 


The city of Pundavardhana, which is mentioned as the place from which the grantee’s father 
had emigrated, and the name of which seems to be given in precisely the same form in the Amgachhi 
late of Vigrahapaladéva ILL.” is, no doubt, the Pundravardhana of other records, sud the 
- “Paundraverdhana, subject to the kings of Ganda," of the Ajateraigin’, iv. 421; ond it seems 
to be the Pufiavadhana which is referred to in two of the votive inscriptions at Sinchi.ll For 
opinions which have been expressed regarding the ilentification of it, reference may be nuaile to the 
Rev, 8, Beal's Si-ye-t/, Vol. I, p. 194, note 18, anil Dr. Stein's Kalhana's Réjatarawkyini, Vol, I. 
y 160, note on verge 42]. Its position ought to be capable of being determinal very closely, even 
i it cannot be actually fixed, by means of the villeges which are placed in the Pundravardhana 
bhukti ly the Khaliowpar plate of Dharmapdladéva! and the Dinajpar plate of Mahipiladéyat3 


Tho places mentioned in the Eharda plates of A. D. 972. 


This record haa been edited by me in Vol. XIT. above, p. 263 f., with a lithograph, Ié 
was originally brought to notice, in the Jour, R. As. Soc., F. 8., Vol. IL, p- 379, by Mr. W. H. 
Wathen, who published the text of it, with « translation in the samg journal, Vol. III. p. D4 fF. 
In his frst notice of it, Mr, Wathen said that “it was found in the town of Eardila, in tho 
““Dekkan.” In his second notice of it, he described it as “an inscription on three copper plates 
“transmitted by Captain Pottinger, said to have been found at Eurdg, in the Dekkan,.” In 
Healing with it, I said, for some reason or other which I cannot now explain, that * Kardla» 
or* KRurda’ seemed to be Kardi in the Ta}idatiluka of the Kbindésh district. But it is 
pTactically certain, now, that the real find-place of the record must have been the *Eurda’ of 
the Indian Atlas sheet No. 39 (1854), the ‘EKurda’ and ‘ Kurdlah’ of Thornton's Gezettrer of 
{nifia, Vol. TIT. ($854), pp. 224, 225, a town in Int. 18° 38’, long, 75°32’, about twelve niles toward, 
the south-east-by-eastfrom Jamkhéd, the head-quarters of the Jimkhéd taluka of the Abmadnagar 
See Vol. XLV. above, p. 167, text line 24, “Ep. Ind. Vol. IL. p. 10€, No, 102, and p, 380, No, $17, 
18 See Ep. Ind, Vol. IV, p. 247, M See Jour. Beng, As. Ser, Vol. LEL p. 78, 
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district, Bombay Presidency," In the official compilation entitled Bombay Places and. Common 
Oficial Words (1878), the name of the place is certified as Khardérh in Nigar! characters, and 
is transliterated as 'Kharda.’ And more recent maps also shew it as ‘Kharda ;" see, for instance, 
Constable's Hand Atlas of India (1893), Plate 31, and the Indian Atlas quarter-sheet No, 39, 
N. E. (1895), and Philip's Gazetteer and Map of India (1900). I conclude, therefore, that the 
initial of the name is really the aspirated kh, and that we must socept Eharda as the 
conventional transliterated form of the name.™ 


The record recites that, on a specified day in the Aigiras tamrateara, Sakn-Samvat 694 
(expired), falling in A. D, 972, the Rashtrakita king Kakka IL, then permanently residing at 
Manyakhofa, i. ¢, Malichdd,!* cranted toa Brahman, who was a resident of a place spoken of 
as érimat Gejuravdei, “the famous Gejuravaéyi,” and had come to Manyakhéfa on business, 
a village (grdma@) named. Patgarika, in a group of villages known as the Vavvulatalla twolve 
in a territorial division called the Uppalika three-hundred. And it specifies the boundaries 
of Pangarika as being, on the east, w village (gréma) named Rohitalla; on the south, a village 
named Silahare; on the west, a village named Einihigrama; and, on the north, a village 
named Antaravall 


Panigariks is the ‘Pangry’ of the Indian Atlas shoot No. 56 (1882), in lat. 19° 16", lang. 
75° 54', about twenty miles towards the north-by-east from ‘ Bheer,’ * Bhir,’ Beer,’ “Bik? or 
‘ Bid,’ the chief town of a district of the same name in the Nizam's Dominions, and about fifty 
miles towards the north-north-east-half-cast from Klarda in the Jimkhéd tiluka. The same 
sheet shews ‘ Roitalla,’ answering to the Rébitalla of the record, about two miles on the 
south-east of ‘Pangry.’ Two miles on the south of *Pangry,” it shews a village ‘Soralla,’ the 
name of which must be, in some way or another, a corruption of the Silahare of the reeord.!? 
And, three miles towards the north-by-west from ‘Pangry,’ it shews “Keenugaon,’ answering 
to the Kinihigrima of the record. And sheet No. 56 (1889) shews ‘ Untervully,’ answerin 
to the Antaravalli of the record, about five miles almost due north from ‘Paugry.” In the 
beautiful survey map of the Bheer Circar, prepared under the superintendence of Lieutenant 
H. Da Vernet in 1835, the above-mentioned villages are shewn, quite similarly except: in 
respect of one of them, as ‘Pangry,' ‘ Roitalla,’ ‘Seralla," ‘Keenngaon,’ and * Untervully.’ 
The Indian Atlas quarter-sheet No. 39, N. E. (1895), shews Kinihigrima gs ‘Kinagaon.’ 


Gajuravivi, the residence of the grantee, is evidently the modern ‘Givaroi’ of the Atlas 
sheet No. 39 and of the Survey map of the Bheer Cirear, a town about eighteen miles north of 
*Bheer.’ ‘ Pangry' is distant from it only. five and a half miles to the east. In some other 
maps its name is shewn as *Givrai.’ And in the Atlas quarter-sheet No, 39, N, E. (1805), it is 
shewn as ‘Govrai,’ in lat. 19° 15', long. 75° 48'.!9 

a i. A ol os 


™ The Atins sheet shown also a ‘Kurdoh,’ in the Sirdr tiluka of the Poona district, about thirty-four miles 
towards the cast-north-east from Poona. It further abews,in tho Pirnér tiluka of the Ahmadnagar district, 
a ‘Hungeh,’ about eighteen miles north-east-by-north from * Kurdeh,’ with * Racetulleh' five and a balf miles cast- 
scuth-wast from * Hongoh," aod ‘EKinheo' eight miles towards the orth-north-west from ‘Hungeb." And, any name 
‘Hike Rhitalla being extremely tare, it seemed, mt first, thal the record was to be localised bere, and that the other 
Place-names mentioned in it had disappeared, I found the locality to which it really belongs, afterwards, in the 
course of my search for the prevent representative of the ancient Tagara, regarding which soe the Jour, KB. Au. 

‘4 The lin ‘ Kardiah" seems to have been an attempt to mark the sound of tho lingual d. 

1 Bee page 219 above, | : | | 

'T There is, curionaly enough, a very similar name, ‘Saroleb,’ nine miles south-south-east-half-sonth from the 
*Huongeb’ which | have mentioned in pote 14 above, , 

 Evon thie name is not unigas, In the Atlas sheot No. £9 (1857) I notice two villages named "Givroi,’ and four 
aamed ‘Girroy,’ and two named ‘Gerroy,’ all withia about slaty miles from the town ‘ Givarol," towarde the worth 
and north-west, and on the other side of the Giddvarl. These villages were probably founded by emigrants froia 
the town. | 
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The maps do not shew any name anawering exactly to that of Vavvulatalla, the chief town 
of the group of twelve villages which included Pangariki.2* But it seems likely that 
Vavvulatalla ia now represented by the modern ‘Talkhair” of the Atlas sheet No. 56 and of the 
Survey map of the Bheer Circar, a small town or large village fourteen miles towards the 
east south-east from * Pangry.’ 

Also, the mapa do not shew any place that can be conclusively identified with Uppalika, 
the chief town of the three hundred district. The only trace of the name that I can find 
anywhere in the locality to which we are fixed, is the ‘ Oopli’ of the Atlas sheet No, 56 and of 
the Survey map of the Bheer Circar,a village on asmall river called *Eoonka,’ sixteen 
miles south-south-east from ‘Talkbair.” And it is possible, of course, that this place, 
now an ordinary village, may in ancient times have been of sufficient size and impor- 
tance to bo the chief town of a territorial division. But it seems to me more probable 
that Uppalika may have been the ancient name of *Bheer® itself, the chief town of the 
district of that name in the Nizam's Dominions, from which ‘Talkhair’ is distant only twenty- 
one miles north-east-by-east. In other maps and in gazetteers, the name of this town figures 
as ‘Bhir,’ ‘ Beer,’ ‘ Bir," and ‘ Bid,’ and, with a very exceptional marking of the long f, it 
is shewn as ‘Bid,’ in lat. 18° 59’, long. 75° 49", in the Indian Atlas quarter-sheet No. 39, NW. EB. 
(1895). The true form of it seema to be certainly Bid. The word éidy, which is very familiar 
in the Kanarese form é/dw, means ‘a halting place,s camp,an abode,’ The ancient Tiravédabida, 
“the camp of Tiravida,” seven miles to the west-south-west from Kélhipur, is now known as 
simply ‘ Bir,’ ' Bid' that is Bid.2° In the prefix in the name of the ‘Bbir Kingaon’ of the Atlas 
sheet No. 38 (1857), which is shewn as ‘Birkingaon' in the quarter-sheet No. 38, 8. E. (1836), 
about fifty-six miles towards the north-west-by-north from ‘ Bheer,’ Bid, we have, no doubt, the 
same word &{da, marking that place, also, as one at which kings and governors would encamp 
on tours of inspection and troops would halt on marches, ‘ Bheer,* Bid, must surely have had 
originally some more specific appellation, to distinguish it from other places,in the same part 
of the country, which were used as camps. And it seems to me highly probable that it may 
have been known in former times as UppalikAbida, ‘‘the camp of Uppalika.” 





THE WRECK OF THE “DODDINGTON,” 1755, 
BY SIR RICHARD ©, TEMPLE, 
(Concluded from Vol, XXXI, p. 191.) 


A Marrative of tho Peoples Bohaviour on Bird Island, 


Which I Should have Remark'd in my Journall, but durat not, haveing no place to Secrete my 
papers but lay Exposed to Every One, and was Inspected into Daily by Several So that if I had 
mentiond any thing disagreeable to them, Bhonld not have Been Suffer? to keep o Journal att all, 


July 17th. As Soon as it was Day Light, weall Assemble'd together, And for Some time only 
Bewail? our Misfortanes, At Length being Ronsed [awaken’d] by the diemall® prospect that Ap- 
peated before us, Some went toa See how The Land look further in the Country, while the Others 
that Stayed With me desired I would Still Continue their Officer, and they would Obey me in all 
FL SS ee Se eet 





1 J do not find the name Varvula\alla anywhere at all, except parhaps in the case of a small village near the 
Travellers’ Bungalow at ' Thurrodah’ on the bigh-road from Nindgaon to Auraggibid. The name of the village 
ja shown in the Indino Atlas sheet No, 36 (1857) as * Baboolthail,’ which is rory possibly a printer's mistake for 
Baboolthall.’ ‘The village in in Int, 20° 11', and long, 74" 54. It ia about nisoty milea away towards the north west 
from‘ Pangry.’ And it has, of course, no comsection with the Vavvulatalla twolre of the record. 

% Seo Ep, Ind. Vol. IIL, p. 215, and the Additions, and Vol, XXIX. above, p. 272, note 90, 

& ‘This ia (he leat of tho corrections in another band. ; 
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Respects, and Should Entirely Rely. on my Superioar Judgement to gett them of this dismall Place, 
being Informed by Those who went to look Round and Retorn@ in a few Minutes that We Were on 
an Island 2 Leagues from the Main. I told them they Might depend on my Assistance io all 
Respects and that there was No Time to be lost, Our Situation Requiring us to be dilligentin Looking 
About for provissions &c, for Subsistance during our Stay here, which I@ Thought would be a 
Mouth at Least, before Every Body Would be Ableto Travel. Accordingly, Sett Out and Soon Foand 
Several Usefull Things As = Inserted in my Journal, but before Night Most of Those that was Able 
to Work was Drank and Rosenburry So Bad that had I not Accidentally Seen him Lying Amongst 
the Wreck And Call’ for Assistence to gett him up he mast Infallibley have been drowned, the Side 
having Flowe'd Over part of him when we got him ap, for Which Piece of Service before we Left the 
Island be as Often Came Close to me and Laughed in my face by way of Derision, knowing very 
Well I durst Not Correct him, all the Villains having Taken Theire Oaths to Stand by One Another 
in Opposition to the Officers, And if Either of us Offer? to Strike any of them, three or 4 Was to Fall 
on him and Beat him heartily. 

Howsoever before it Came to the pass, they Obey? me for a fortnight, by which time their waa 
Some prospect of the Boata Going One, the keel and Steem being Finished ; but before any more 
was done the Carponter fell Sick, but by bis Discourse as I found Soon Afterwards, only frig 
himself So, for Missing him from Work, Enquired after him, And was Informe’ he was Not wall, 
Upon Wt Information Mr Collett 4 Self went to Condole with him, we found him in the Cooke 
Teot Broikng himself a Rasher of Salt pork, I Aske'd him how he did, adding I was Sorry for his 
Indisposition, hopeing he would Soon be better. Yes Ansiwer? he that May be for Your Own Good ; 
bot I Can See how Things are Going. Your 34 in Connsel] M? Bothwell Can be Attended On, 
bat I may Die and be damn‘ before You! Offer mullt Wine or any Thing Elsa to me; but Damn 
Me If T® bee Used so. 10Qan See well Enough Wiich Way things Are going, but I" be damn? if I 
have not s Foir Understanding before I do o St{rjoke More. Here I Interrupted him, and Told 
Him I thought he had gone far Enough, till he Explained himself; That I did not Understand 
What he Meant by Saying, he Saw how Things go, I then Asked him if he Saw Any Olandestine 
proceedings by Any of the Officers or any Body Elsa; to Which ha Answeré No, that if he did that 
we Should Soon know it, for Damn me if I" be flung By the Best of You. I anawerd in my Tarn, 
that belie’ no Body Intended to fling him as he Calle'd it; therefore was Sorry to See him preju- 
diced Against Mr? Collett & Self, because we Assisted a Sick person; Adding that As Soon Aa we 
heard of his being Oat of Order, Came to Condole with him, And be Should find Either of us Very 
Ready to do any Thing Conducive to his Health & hope? that his present disorder was Only a Cold, 
Which « Little hot Wine going to Bedd would Carry off. To this he Auswered in the Surly Manner 
aa before, Saying he would have « fair Understanding before he Would do a Stroke More. Upon 
Which Mr Collett & I left him, and Walked togenther to Try if we Could guess The Reason of 
Such Behavioyr and the Only Conjectures we Could putt on it Was his Incapacity to Build the Boat, 
and Some Time Afterwards, found we Were quit Right in Our Opinion, for he did not know how 
the Transum peice of the Searn (sic) was to-be Fixt. He Continned Sulkey 2 days & the 34 day, 
went to Work Again, Which I was Very Glad to See Making no doubt if he Would Work that We 
Should compleat One to Serve Our Turns. 

Soon after this Dan™ Ladoux who was Capt* Steward on Board the Doddington Occationed 
fresh disputes, hy Insisting upon keeping what Pork he or his Mess Mates Pick' up to themselve's, 
Which was Contrary To my Orders; and the day this dispute Arose Upon, he had Given Orders 
to the Cook Not to dress pork for two of the Matrosses, Who was at Work with me, all the Morning 
on the Wreck, because they had not Brought any for Themselves, The Cook Obey’d his Orders, ao 
that When we was Call'd to dinner, the 2 beforementioned had Nothing to Eat; therefore Made their 
Complaint to Me; 4t the Same time Inform'd Me how it happen'd Upon which I Took Ladoox to 
Taske, Asking bim by What Authority, he Order’d no Victuals to be dress! for the two men, Ho 

fe Haad-Hines in MS, fsom this point onwards, ‘ Bebavigus of the People on Bird Island.” 
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: : was Orders given to the Cook by Mr Collett that What Pork he Brought to the Tent 
: Aeon be Used Outs for ie Own Mess, Therefore he thought he had as good s Right to Keep what 
he Pick’ up, And for the Future None but his Own Mess Should Tast s Bitt of What he Save'd, 
All that he Say4was Confirmed by his Mess Mates, And in the Most Insolent Manner that Can 


Mr Collett Declared he Never gave any Such Orders, And I am Very Certain there was no 
Such Orders given to the Cook by any officer but my Self, Concerning the Pork ; (And those Were) 
if there Should be any difference in the peices he took to dress, that I Expected the Best, This was 
told. to all the People Imedintly, who thonght Themselves Very ill Used. Therefore took the 
Method beflorementioned to Convince me there was No difference to be made, Which gave me no 
Manner of Concern. However there Behaviour Shew* J Should be ao person of Very Little Conse- 
quence in a Short Time, if the Carpenter went on with his Work, but while they would Allow me to 
have any Command Over Them was detirmined to Exert my Authority, Therefore Insisted That 
Every Body Should be Qarefull in picking up all the pork they Could Find, and deliver it to 
M' Collett, who was Made Store Keeper, in Order that proper Care Should be Taken of it for the good 
of the whole, Ladoux Swore Damn him if he would Pick up Another Piece, while he was on the 
Island, Adding he Would Always haveas good a peice of Pork as 1. Being Talk‘ to in this Manner 
by One who a few days before Attended on Me, Provoke? me to Strike him two or 3 Slaps in the 
Face, Which had a Very good Effect, he being quit Silent Afterwards, And he and the Rest went to 
Work with me on the Wreck. 

Soon After this the Carpenter, and The Rest of the people was Informed by Bothwell, that 
the Treasure & Wrought Plate was Not to be Shared. Upon which Information M® Collett & I 
was Qalle’d the greatest Rogues in the World, & Every One Swore it Should be Shar'd, and Every 
thing. Blse that Came Ashore there belong* To Who it would, After Our days Work was Over and 
Every Body mett in the Tent to Supper. The Carpenter Asked me When the money and plate Was 
io be Shar’ which Surpriz? me greatly. Howsoever finding they Were Resolved to Share it, 
thought it Needless to deny my Intentions, Especially Since I found that Some I thought I Could 
Trust, proved false; And Indeed Bothwell waa the Last person I should have Suspected being One 
Who Came on Board y* Doddington with a Design to Settle in India. Besides he Lay Under Some 
Obligations to mie, for being Sick Most of the Time we Were at Sea, he had Every thing my Cabing 


Therefore Told them that Neither the money Or Plate Should be Shar? but Delivered up to the 
Proper persons, when We Came to India, He then Ask’ me what wes to be done with those Blocks 
I had Taken so Much Pains to Tarr, to Which I Answere’d I knew them Blocks to be of the 
Greatest Consequence to His Majestys Ship, And Consequently to the Hon! Company whose Service 
I was Now in, Therefore it behoved me as an Officer to Take Care of Every thing that Might be of 
Consequence to the Company, Especially Such things as Was in Our power to Take with us, Which I 
Should do to the Utmost of My Power, and any Man that would offer to prevent them Carrening 
Blocks going into the Boat, I Shonld look upon him Ever Afterwards to be an Enemy to his Country 
and an Unfitt person to be Employ’in the Service, We Were Now in. In Answer to this 
Chisholme, and the Rest of the People, damn? the Kings Ships & Blocks, Asking Me What 
Hither of them was to them, And Whether I thought they Built the Boat to Carry the Kings Stores 
wf the Island or themsolves. At the Same Time Swore the Blocks Shoul4 not go into the Boat, Oh 
Money Either till it was Share'd; Adding that I was a Very Honest person to Insist that the Plate 
Should not be Shar¢ therefore it was Very plain Only Wanted to Keep it Between Collett & My 
Fplf, and that if did deliver it, that None would gett any Credit by it but Our Selves, And as We 
#seuall Upon a Footing Now, Nothing Should go of this Island bat What Would be of Berrios to the 
Whole. The Carpenter Asking Every Now and then when the Rest would permitt him to Speak 
Who am I, What do you Make of me. Nothing. You Shall Find that Nothing Shall goin that Boat 
but What I think proper. This provok# mea Good deal, therefore desired Leave To ‘Speak Which 
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was Granted tho’ Not without many Interruptions from Chisholm & iting.*7 “Notwithstanding the 
Airs the Carpenter Gives himeelf in Saying Nothing Should go in the Boat Butt What the Carpenter 
Approves of, I Expect I am to have the Directions of Stowing her, and if 1 Can pott the Carrening. 
Blocks which Are Only 6 in Nomber in the Boat, withoot discomoding any Body, hope’d None 
Would have any Objections, and on the Contrary would not desire it; And as to your Shareing the 
Money Desire you" think better of it; Being of Such Consequence as am Sure will Touch Your lives, 
King and Chisholn Angwered they, koew the Laws of that: Country as weil on L, Aud they Would 
Ran the Risqne of hanging; which Ended the dispute. 


And for about s month Afterwards was Pretty Quite, When the Carpenter took upon [him- 
self] to Find Fault with me for Taking «a Boy in the Bost with me One day when I went the OF 
Side of the Island To Try if [I] Could See any of the Tressare, This Boy happen’ to be One Who 
assisted ‘the Carpenter, the Very Seldom Employ? and at This Time Was Idle; therefore ‘thought 
it no Crime totake him, He directed, his Discourse to M? Collett Saying | might Employ my Time 
much Better in Fishing, than locking About for Treasure, which would be of no Service to any Body 
here, if be had his Will ; Adding if I had been There when the Boat Went of Chain Should not have 
gone in the Boat And that he had No Business with any Body that belonge’d to Him Here 
MF Collett Interrupted him Saying he thought MF Jones had a Right to Take any Body be pleased 
in the Bost with him, and if it was Otherwise that for his part, Should be Subject to None Else; And 
as to Looking for the Treasure knew it to be my duty, Adding that he would Vouch if I did not find 
any thing Else to Vetain me, that would Bring in fish. Chisholme was Very Impertinent all this 
Time and Said I might Spare my Self the Troable of Looking for Treasure, that if he Thought what 
was Saved Already would not be Share? that he would Take it on his Back and Throw it Over the 
Rocks, Where it Never Should be Seen More, The Carpenter Spoke Next Saying he was hunted ; 
but Damn him if he Would not do the Less for it. Wher I Came in Brought in 10 Large Fish 
with me butt Could Se Nothing on the Ground where I Expected to find the Ships Bottom, As 
Soon as 1 meet M*¥ Collett He Told me All the Above, Desireing me at the Same time Not to Take 
Any Notice of it, and Not to be so much with the Carpenter, Which Counsel I Took, And only Con- 
cerned my Self in Getting up Plank, and Other Things Which we wanted most, It Would be Need- 
less to Mention the Abuses | and M*¥ Collett Receiv“, dayly therefore Shall pass Over a Month Which 
brings me to the Time the Treasure Chest was Broke Open And 600 Pounds Taken Out by the fol- 
lowing persona: Vist, Rich¢ Topping Carpenter, Samuel Powell 5** Mate, Nath! Chis 
holme Quarter Master, Jn® King, Eob*- Boazloy, Fore Mast Mon, Jn® Lester Montroes. 
The Person who first Found out this Peice of Villainy was Sconce, who being Curious to know the 
Weight of it, found it so light that Convinced him, that there Could not be much in it ; and | 

the Bottom up found it had been Cut w' a Chiseell, upon which discovery went To the Rest And 
Told them of it. At Which Peice of News, those that Broke it Open Seem? as much Surprized at as 
any of the Rest, Which Waa King and Beasley, who with Abont 8 More Mett me as I was Come- 
ing al] the way till we Came to The Chest Against the Villains that did it, and desire'’d in » parti- 
cular Manner that I would find Some Method to find who they Were. Accordingly, As Soon as 
I had Secured the Remaining 1600 dollors, M? Collett and I went intothe Store Tent and drew up 
an Osth, which I Offere’d To Take first, and then Administer it to the Others. Some Seeme'd 
Willing, but Waited for the Carpenter to Take it first, Which he Refused, as did all the Rest. 
I then desire’d it might be postponed till next Sunday, That Whosoever Were the Aggressors Might 

have ot Opies; Rebense #6 Onery 2h: Trtan: Waaion MMay Sch a Vibe Wes aazias Selects 
all, Excepting the Carpenter Chisholme and Powoll, who Satt Mute all the While, I Intreated 
them ail I Could to Return the Money Again ; Telling them it Could Not be kept Secrete, and that 
Whosoever was the Unhappy people that Took it, and persisted in keeping it, Would Answer for it 
with Their Lives. This had no Effect for the Tuesday following, this being Sunday. They all took 
| ai Three words erased, 
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their Oaths on the Bible to Stand Trne to One another, and Insist upon Shareing the money & Every 
thing that Oame ashore, Belong to Whome it Wonld, This Information I got from Ralph Smith 
Which was One Who took the Oath, 


Monday the Carpenter did Nothing but make s Quadrent Case for Chisholme and tho mine 
wanted only Repairing Could not Get it done till 8 or 4 days before we Left the Island, and then the 
Smith did it. The Carpenters Not Working Surprized Mr Collett and I Greatly, Especially When 
We Saw them all Assemble together, and Getting drank. Therefore I and My party Which was 
M® Collett Webb & Yates Midshipman, and M¢Doull Went to the Other Side of tbe Island 
to Try if we Could Judge what they Were About, and we Agreed in Our Opinions, that they were 
Chuseing Another Person to Command them, Which we Thought would be Powell, Therefore as 
had been told by Chisholme & Powell Severall Times, that They were as Capable as I was to 
Navigate the Boat, and did not want me to Command them Thoughi it Needless to Concern my Self 
with Them any More, or at least till I Saw the Event of their Consultations, The Next day as 
Observ? before was Devoted to takeing theire Ostis And drinking till most of them was drank. 
The Carpenter & Powell Was So Bad they were Lead or Rather Carryed to their Hammocks, 
Chisholm was so Bad Could not be moved so that he lay most of the Night in the Carpenters 
Tent, which was become Secret to me And the Others before mentioned, And was Made no Other 
Use of than to keep the Carpenters and Chisholms Chests in, which is quite Furring from the Use 
I Intended it; for when I Raised it, being for them to Work in When it Rained. Howaoever this 
day when it was pretty fall Took the Liberty to look in, for Which presumption the Carpenter mett 
me at the door and Run his head in my Face, which I took no Notice off; but Walk of Quitely and 
for the Remainder of the Week lett them Go on their Own way, without Taking Notice of any thing, 
tho in the Interim had Rain Which Wett all the Boats Sails Rigging, and not One of them would 
be atthe Trouble to gett them out to dry. All this Week, they Endeavoured to Out do one Another 
in Rehaveing Insolent to us, for 1 Never Mett with any of them. as was Walking Round the Island, 
butt Sett up a Horse langh et me ; And as my Self and the Other 4 Used to be = good deal Over 
wt the First Tent that was Made, Which had Still one Covering Over it, they thonght it to great an 
Indulgence, Therefore took it of, Neither I or any of us Took the least Notice of Any of their 
Behaviour till Sunday, When I was to propose Taking The Oath to them Again, which thought of 
doing as Soon as we had Dined ; Bat was prevented by s Quarrel! that happened, between Powell 
4 King About « Fowling Peice Which was found by the Latter, who Swore if any Man (ffered 
to Use it, besides himself he would Shoot dhem with it; But Recollecting himself that be het? 
had gone alittle to far, Expected The Carpenter. Howsoever After Supper, Informed them that I had 
heard Nothing of the Money which was Taken out of the Chest, And desired to know if any of them 
bad, Which wea Denied, I then Asked if they would follow my Example, And Take the Oath, to 
Which, Jn® Glass Answer that I Need not Trouble my Self about it any More; Adding that those 
that bad The money would Take Oare of it, I did not think this s Sufficient Answer, therefore Asked 
Séverall by Name, which Refused, so finding it Needless to Mention it any more, drop* that Subject, 
And Asked Them if they Intended to Obey my Orders any More, and if they did not Desired they 
woald Appoint Some bedy Else to Take Care of the things Which Was Lying Roting, Mentioning 
the Baile and Rigging. Severall of them Answere'd together they Could Take Care of the things 
as well I Could, And King Called ont the Carpenter Should Command them, Which he Re- 
fused ; but at the Same Time, Seemd well pleased that he was A Man of Such Consequence Among 
them. Upon his Refusing, Beasly Answered, then M¥ Jones Shall Continue, but was desired 
ta Hold bis Tongue by King, Who Said he would not Obey me Without I Consulted all of them 
Upon all Uceasions, Which | Refused, Telling them if omy One of them was Ospable, would not 
troable my Self. any More about any thing ; but as they was not, Self preservation Induces 
me, tho Confess if had the least prospect of » Deliverance Without, Would not do it, Not- 
withstanding am determined Never to Consult Such a pareell of Lubers.. King Answered He was as 
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food s Man as f was, and as We Were all Upon a Footing, thought it Oaly Reasonable they Should 
be Consulted, And s Great deal mort of Such Discourse, Howsoever it Ended desireing I would 
Continue to direct them, 


About a Month After this M* Collett Happen’ to go into the Carpenters Tent, at a Time 
When Chisholm & the Carpenter was drinking Some Brandy and Water, of Which they 
Asked him to partake; which he did and drank Success to Our Undertakings, With all my Heart 
Auewerd the Carpenter, and am glad we Are all Alive, that Came Ashore, This Startled Mt Collett 
a little, but not Seeming to Understand Whut he meant, Say! it was a Very Wholesome Air Or 
Some Would have been dead, Eating Such Trash aswe Were Obliged to do Sometimes, Yes 
Answer* he [ beleive the Air is Very good, Notwithstanding that you may thank god, you Are 
Alive, for not long ago, there was Some who designed to have Murther® Mr Jones your 
Self, & the Other J; Adding there was Only one Mans Consent wanting, And it would 
Certainly [have] been done, Which wag: Jn° King that Refused And Say? he would Dye 
first before he would Suffer it to be done, And Two days ago told me of it, I desire you" Keep what 
have told Youa Secret, and When we get from hence and Come to another Place will tell you More 
of it, bat we Never Afterwards Found him in Bo good a Humour, as When he told M® Collett 
the Above Mentioned, So that am quite Ignorant who the Villains Are Who was to have been 
the Executioners, 


The Next thing we was [nform'd of was That the Kings & the Hon! Companys packetts 
was to bo barnt, loastit Might be Hurtiul to them at Mozenbeys, besides they Suspected 
Our papers was in it, Lester the Montross Asked Severall to Assist him to do it, bot they 
Refused being Afraid it wonld be found ont, And the Kings Paoquet being there, it would hang 
them, 


Being at Work Upon the Wreck on day Was Surprized to See M*Doull Coming towards 
me in Great Confusion, and it was Some time before he Could Speak. At length he told mr, 
they were Murdering Mr Collett in the Tant. I left what was About Immediately, And 
as was Walking Over the Island Asked him the Meaning of it, He told me that Some had. been 
Complaining There Hnggs bad been Kobbd and Mr Collett Advizeing to Search all in the Tent, 
was Taken up by King, Saying that his Should Be Search’d first, Adding that be was the Greates 
theif Ashore; Which proroke? Mt Collett to Strike him, And King Retnrn’ it, When 
M*Dowel left the Tent Severall Others had got Round him Crying—Thresh him, damn him, learn 
him to Strike Again, Howscever by The Time I Came it was all Over and Collett Was gone 
from the Tent, I thought it Needless to take any Notice of it, for they were Quite Masters, 
end in all probability, Should have Come off no Better than Mr. Collett; so Keturnd back -to 
make an End of what 1 wae About. 


About a fortnight before we Left the Islanda Fresh Rupture Broke Out; Powell being dis- 
cover: by one of the People with « Bottle of Braridy, Which he Knew must be Qut of The Sea 
Stock, Therefore Came and Made his Complaint to me, tho not without Consulting the Rest 
first, I Sent for Powell and Told him what was Inid to his Charge, which putt him in « great 
Passion, denying that he Ever Touch it, Those who sccused him durst not prove it, being 
desired to Hold their Tongues by King and Some More of them. Powell was Extreemly Offended, 
that I should Call him to Account for any Such thing, Saying he did not know a more Likelyer a 
person than myself todo Such » thing ; Adding that One day when Every body was gone to gather 
Eggs, Excepting M* Wobb and my Sell, we had drank out § of a Case Bottle, Which he had Found 
a little before Under Mt Webbs Hammock. Being Accused of a Fraud which I Never thought of 
provoked me So thet I coli [not] Help ‘Striking him, which be Returned, and Grabbed fast Hold 
of me. He was Soon Undermost, and the Carpenter as Soon Informed of it, Who Came Bunning 
into the Tent, and Came Immediatly to Me, being Disengaged from Powell before he Came in, which 
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I helieve Save'd me Some Strokes from him; saying that I was the person that Stole The Brandy,— 
And that he knew how it was a going Some Time ago. I believe he Spoke Truth Against his Will, 
Now or at least Unknown to him, for I Make no doabt but his Confident gave him s drink Now and 
then, The Next that took Me to Task was Lester the Montross, Who asked me by what Authority 
I Sent for him, and Order him and the 2 Other Montrosses to Assist me, if any Body Should Attempt 
to take the Remain'dt cf the Money ; Adding that he would Lett me know he was My Officer, Being 
in the Kings Service and I Only in the Merchants, I did not think it Worth my While to Answer 
him, but he was going on in the Same Abusive Manner the Others Used to do, which provoked me 
to Call him Villain, and Told him if he did not Leave of his Abusive Language I would knock him 
down, with the first t'ing that Came in my way. But be Only laught st me Telling me I was the 
Greatest Villain, and wish’ I would Offer to Strike him, he would desire no better Sport. The 
Usage I had Receir# from the Rest before and the Abusive Language from this Scoundrell, put me 
past my Reason, therefore Run towards him; and he Meeting me, which I did not Observe, got the 
first Blow, which had not in my Power to Return, being taken hold of by M* Collett and the Hest 
who parted us. By this Time Chisholm who had been out of the Tent Some Time, Came in Swag- 
gering and Aske’ what Domineering was going on Now, that they would have no More of it; 
Adding be knew what to do With the Boat as Well as I when She was a floate. And if I wanted 
Any Thing to Turn Oct with him he would make me Ensey presently; Which Challange I did not 
Care to Except ; but told him, if he durst Take on of the Guns, I would Meet him with Another, 
which he Refused. And Then the Carpenter, who Refnsed lickwise, but Upon Second Thought 
Said he Would. Accordingly went out of the Tent and I followe'd. He began to Strip himself and 
asked what I was for, Stick or fist; Adding he would Lett me Gee he was Net Afraid of bis 
Flesh, I Said Nothing to him butt Retnru'é into the Tent Again; and he Foilowed, Asking me il 
taking 2 Guns was the way to trys Man. No Answer? Chisholm « Good Stick or Fist is the way, 
So this Fray Ended with Telling me, they did not want any more of my Commanding or Domineer- 
ing Over them, and That They Were all Upon a Footing, therefore wanted no Commander. Tc 
Which I made them no answer, Neither did I Concern my Self with any Thing afterwards, till 
within.a day the Boat was to be Launched ; but There was wery little todo which Made me quite 
Easy, and from this Time Wonld Mess no More with the Carpenter, And indeed Should not 
have Eat with him at all, if I thought he would bave Behaved in the Manner he has done; for when 
I divided the people into two Messea Thought by Taking all the Officers into Mine, there Would be 
no danger of the Rest of the People doing any thing Contrary to our Will. But it happen? I Made 
Ghoiee of the greatest Scoundrells. I Enjoy? Being ins Mess by Our Selves Greatly, and so did 
the Rest of my Mess Mates; Notwithstanding they were Obliged to Cook for themselves, and Often 
8 days before we Could get the Kettle to Make Broth, which was the Best of Our Food at Thet Time ; 
it boing Mostly Employ4 for the Carpenters. Andif at any Time it was Not, all the Rest Insisted 
being Served before us. The People Receiv? their Orders from the Carpenter & Chisholm 
Which was to get as Mach [ron as they Could, and our Method of Getting it was to Burn it Ont of 
the Wreck, and one day When they had fired it, took the Trouble to Carry the Carrining Blocks 
Thad got up and Tarr! and threw them in the fire, Boozloy was Seen to throw one in by Yates. 
About 4 or 5 days before the Bost was Launch’ Powell Seem’ to be head Man, giving his Orders 
to Take the Brandy Cask and Rinch them, M*? Collett Assisted to gett them out of the Tent, they 

being in the Place, Where we Mess, and afterwards took The Liberty of Rinching one of them out 
with a little fresh Water; Which Powell Observing, Damn® his Assurance and Asked what Busi- 
ness he had todo that, Swearing he Should not have it, and Call¢ him all the Infamous Names 
Could be thought of; Swearing that None of us Shall go of the Island in the Boat, and Indeed 
Expected that would be the Case, 


Howsoever 2 days Afterwards the People Came To me to know if I thought proper to have 
the things Share'd, I Asked Them Whether they were Tantalizing me and if they did not think 
being Left on the Island was Not Punishment Enough without it, 
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They Answer? they Intended no Such thing, And aa to What Powell Says Signifies Nothing ; 
Adding they Hoped Every thing Might be forgot, and that I would fake upon ma the Direc. 
tion as before. I Readyly Complye’d with their Request, and told Them that had no Objections 
would not Oonsent to Share it, Therefore hoped they would Retarn what was Taken Out of the 
Chest, and Allow things to go in their proper Channell; which if you" do, Assure you, Whate past 
Shall be Buried in Oblivion. They Made me no Answer, but Went to the Carpenters Tent, and 
in a few Minutes Return? Again, Saying they were Determined to Share Every thing, And desired 
to know, What we would have done with Our Shares. Collett told Them to Lay it a One Side ; 
but as they divided it, they Bronght Qura to us which We took Care of, thinging it Better to Save 
eo moch of it, Than lett them Have it. The Money which was Taken out of the Chest Was Con- 
cealed in the Boat, butt they happened to be Discovered doing it, by Some of those who waa not 
Concern? who Immediately Told the Rest. So finding they were Blown took it Ont Again the 
day Before it was Shar? As soon as the Money was divided the Other things Was putt up to 
Auction, being a Contrivance of M® Colletta to Save the Plate, Which Otherways would have Been 
Run down. 3 days Alter this we Launched the Boat and the Next day in Getting her Out, the 
Grapnail Came home and She Drove Upon the Rocks; Which Accident the Carpenter Layed to 
my Oharge, Saymg that if he had Been Aboard it Should not been So. 1Asked him how he would have 
Prevented it; but being at a Loss for an Ansver only Grambl4at Me, While we Were at Sea they 
would Often find Fault with my Carrying.to Much Sail, Threatening to Cutt the Haliard, and Lett 
the Sail Come down. This was When we Were before the Wind and Sea, And had we not Carryed 
Sail to give the Boat Some Way through the Water, Would Certainly have foundred, When we 
went into the first port it waa by Consent of Every Boily ; but When I proposed going ont, they 
Objected Agninst it Saying it would be Time Enough 10 or 12 days hence. Howsoever the Wind 
Coming Fair about « Week afterwards we Were Ready Sail! While We lay in this Port, 
Chisholm Always Staye'd ashore to Buy What the Natives Brought to Sell, and I being a Shore one 
Day When a Small Elephants Tooth was Brought to the Tent, begg4 Leave to Buy it: Which 
Offended Mr Chisholm Greatly, and Told me I would only Spoile The Markett. Howsoever I Bought 
the Tooth, and Gave the man About 4 pounds of Iron for it, tho Believe Could have got it for Less, 
batt Thought gareing a good Price Would encourage them to bring More. The Next day was 
A Shore Again, and in the Tent unknown to Chisholm, Which gave me An Opportunity of Over hearing 
him, telling Some of the People how I had Spoilt the Markett, And there would be no Such thing 
As Buying any thing More now; at the Same time Redicaling Every Word I Said to him, before got 
Leave to buy it, As Soon as he had Done 1 Stepe? out of the Tent and took him to Task For What 
be had been Saying ; Which putt him in Some Confusion. but Soon Recovered, and told me if | wanted 
any Satisfaction to Tarn Oat With a Good Stick ,to Which I Confess [ had no great likeing for, 
Howsoever desired he would gett a Couple of good Sticks, and [ would Take a Torn or two with 
bim if I Came of with the Worst out, He Look! about and soon Found One Which Throw! to me 
and went in Search of Another, but Could, or as I believe, would not find One, So Returne'd Saying, 
he did not mean any harm, but to the Contrary, Allways Wish! me well, and that he would Sail 
with me Againas Soon As any Man. 8S» Our Intended Battle Ended, and from that Time Nothing 





SOME MILE 8TONES IN TELUGU LITERATURE, 
THE AGE OF BHIMAKAVI. 
BY G, EB. SUBBAMIAH PANTULU, 

Tuenm bas been a good deal of speculation as regards the fixing of the dates of Telugu 
poeta generally, Bat, unfortunately, we find here an absolute wilderness unreclsimed and Without 
promise of natura] vegetation, for barren indeed hes been the arena on which the few insipid writers 
of the Telagu dialect hare paraded, The torpor of academic dullness still domineers uver the vast 
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extent — the Telugu country, and in taking up the subject 1 we are gore afraid that we are NES on 
very slippery ground, It is still wrapped in mystery, in spite of ingenious arguments advanced in 
favour of particular theories by modern writers. 


The poet Bhima lived during the extreme end of the twelfth and the earlier part of the thirteenth 
centary. He was born ata village called Vémulavada near Drikshirama in the Gédivart 
District, Many curions stories are told of him, In the village was a Miyogi Brahman, S6mana 
hy name, on whose demise, his wife, being poor and widowed, eked out a livelihood by singing songs 
at the honses of the rich, The story goes that on a certain Mahidivaritri day, she joined a company 
of other females and went to Drakshjiriima, and while the others were praying to the local god to 
bless them with good and usefol offspring, ahe, feeling certain that she would have no more issue. 
vowed that, if she should have ason, she would light a lamp with a tubful of water to the deity, where- 
uj ou all the women assembled laughed in their sleeves, Sometime after, as Fate woukl have it, she 
lweame pregnant, The village folk, though sssured by her that her pregnancy was the result of her 
event prayers to the deity, gave a deaf ear to her and excommunicated her. Not long aftershe gave 
hirth to a son (named Bhima after the local deity), whom she brought wp with a great deal of love and 
tare, and educated him as became him. As the boy grew older and joined with others of his class at 
play, they began to boyeot him by calling him ‘a widow's son.’ Bhima, being unable to endure the 
inanlt, was sorely grieved at heart, and went to his mother and demanded an explanation from 
her. On being told the real facts, be immediately quitted the villoge. reached Drikshirima, entered 
the teuple and clasped the (aga with both his hands, The god had mercy on him and said:—" What- 
over deeds you do, whatever expressions you utter will prove true,” Sometime after, he reached his 
native village, but at a honse where the Brahmans were being feasted, the gates were closed against 
hins as being s widow's son, despite his earnest entreaties, He cursed them that the dil should 
iwcome frogs and the rice chunnam. Immediately frogs began to jump from one leaf to another. The 
lirihmans were sore dismayed, and learning that it we doe to Bhimana's md@hdtmya, opened the 
iloor, promised to admit him if the frogs became rice and ddl as usual, It was so, and thinking that 
he was the beloved of the gxl the Brahmans admitted him into the sacerdotal order. After that ha 
lived by telling impromptu stories, He is best known as a poet of abuse and was called by people 
generally Uddandakavi and Kavirikeshasa, He used to visit the courts of kings, and proclaimed 
himself as the gon of the gol Bhiroégvara, 


Three years afterwards Dananrfipaéla, the father of Vimaladitya, was ejected and his kingdom 
was occupied by the Kalingis. It is said that the poet Bhima abused the then reigning king, 
Kaliiga Gangu, because he was refused an andience by the king, who was wholly immersed in the 
affairs of state and wanted the poet to see himalter all the bustle and whirl was over, The poet 
grew very much enraged, and ssid that thirty-two days hence his kingdom would be occupied by his 
encmies. The words proved trae, and the king was driven out of his kingdom. He wandered 
unknown from village to village and in the darkness of the night fell into « pit before Bhimana’s 
honse and wept bitterly at his fallen position. The poet happened to come out of his- house and 
enquired who he was and was told that it was the king, reduced to this state by the poet Bhimana, 
The poet took pity on him and said that he would yet defeat his enemy in battle and be orowned 
king at Sajjanagara on tho sixth day of the dark fortnight in the month of Mina, 


The king joined a band of Bhagavatas and went to Sajjanagara, and when the king of the place 
asked the band if they would undertake to play the part of his enemy, Kalinga Gajgu, the anknown 
wanderer, forced them to accept the offer, played the part of Kaliiga Gaigo himself and for the pur 
poses of the play received the royal sword and horse from the king. He then mounted the horse and, 
rword in hand, approached the reigning king, cut off his bead and «ascended the throne, This 
Sajjantgare gore at present by the name of Sajjapura, a village near Peddapur in the Gédavari 
District, and was the seat of the empire before the Peddapur fort was built. If what is stated above 
be the fact and if he was a contemporary of the Chalukya kings, we are obliged to infer that the poet 
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must have lived twenty or thirty years before the reign of Rajanaréndra, as Vimaladitya 
reigned for seven years and his elder brother Saktivarman twelve years after they had once more taken 
possession of the throne, This has the support of Srinatha in his Késikhdnda, where we are led to 
think that the poet must have lived at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 


After the demise of Rajanardndra, the ChAlas occupied the whole of Végidéda, and we learn 
that our poet lived at the time of the Chalukya king Chokkarfija, who was then reigning over 
a portion of the Telugu country. Once, when the king was in his bower, he stretched ont his jeg 
against a pillar and asked the poet, who was standing before him, 0 convert it into a lily tree; 
whereupon the poet recited a verse and did so, The people assembled were wonderstrack. As the 
king was unable to take his leg off the tree, he requested the poet once more to reconvert the tree 
into 4 pillar, which was accordingly done. We learn from the Appakaviya that our poet lived at 
the time of Sahinimara (to whom Bhiskara's Rdmdyana was dedicated), who was a contempo- 
rary of king Chokka, 

That Bhima was living at the end of the twelfth century may be inferred from the following 
story. When the poet was on one of his tours, his horse grazed inthe fields of one Pétaraja of 
Gudimeftia, and it is said that he abused the Riija because the horse was impounded. This abusive 
stanza, though eited by Appakavi as by one Relliri Tirumalayya, ia usually taken to be Bbhinana’s, 
and the date when P'otarija flourished goea to prove that it was not Tirumalayya’s, Gudimetla isa 
small village, about ten miles-from Nandigama, in the District of Kistna, and was the seat of a certain 
eaction of the Chéja Rajas, Woe learn also that this Pitaraja, the son of Bajéndrachéla, gave 
innumerable indiw lands to very many Bribmans and temples, and from the inscription on tue 
temple pillar at Kanagiri we learn that he made over certain lands to Malléévara-Srimi of Bezvida 
in Saka 1122, i.¢, 1199 A. D. We learn also from the Appakaviya that Kavirakshass, i. ¢., 
Ehimana, lived after Wannaya Bhatta and Prior to Tikkana. 

Among the poet's works, his treatise on Prosody, dedicated to one Rechanna, 1 Vaidya, is the 
only one available. It is said that he prepared certain astrological charte, bat there seems to be ne 
strong foundation for attributing the authorship to him, It is said also that, when his mother was 
distributing g#i to certain Brihmage, be told her that her “ belly was smirched with the dirt of the pot.” 
This means allegorically (in Telugu) that her son had breathed his last, and so he himself immediately 
died, becanse the words he had used had become a curse, | 











SOME UNPUBLISHED MA‘ABAR COINS! 
CONTRIBUTED BY T. M. RANGA CHARI, B.A., AND T, DESIKA CHARI, B.A. BL. 
OBVERSE : REVERSE : 

1. 4. Billon. The legend“ Balban” appears “Sultin al a‘zam Ghitgu’d-ioniya wa u’d-din.” 
in the area while the legend 
in the margin is not decipher- 
able. 

2. RK. Copper. “ As-Sultin al-a‘zam Jalilu'd- “Ftrde Shih.” 
duniya wa n'd-lin.” 

4. OR, Silver “AeSaltin bin Mubammad “ As-Scltan al-s‘eam ‘Alanddonivawa n'd-din.” 
Shih Abn'l-Mogaffar,” 
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1 Z wtands for the Zumbro Collection of coins, 
K for the Eanga Chari-Desika Chari Collection, 
M for the Madras Museum Collection. 
T for the Tracy Collection, 
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4. RB, Billon. Legend in the area; “ Muham- 


10, 
1] | 


12, 


15, 
16. 
iT. 


18. 


19. 


Res 


= 


. RK. Bilver, 


. RB. Copper. 


R, Silver, 


R. Silver. 
Kk. Copper. 


RK, Copper, 


R, Billoo. 
M, Silver. 
T. Silver, 


M, Copper, 
2. Bilver, 


R, Copper. 


R. Bilver, 


R. Copper. 
T. Copper, 
#, Copper, 


R. Copper. 
R. Copper. 


BE. Copper, 


mad Shab.” There is o 
ia not legible, 

“ As-Bultan al-a‘zam Qutbu'd- 
doniyi wa o'd-din,” 

* Ag-Suitan al-a‘zam Qutba'd- 
duniyi wa n'd-din.” 

Legend in the ares : ** Qutba'd- 
duniyd wa wd-din,” The 
legend in the margin is not 
decipherable. 


Abu'l-Mugaffar Toghlag Shah, 


Tughlag Shah, 
Tughlag Shih. 
“Abo’l Mouzaffar Tughlaq 
Shah,” ii jo" (Hf). 
“ Tndo'r-Ralj Muhammad 
Tughlag,” “733 " (H). 
Legend in the area: “ Absan 
Shah.” In the murgin: 
“734" (HH), 
“Shah Absin,” “ 738" (Hl), 
“Shah Ahsin,” “739” (BH), 
“ Absin Shih )-illa-hi.” 
Legend in the area: “ Moham- 
mad Demghin Shih.” In 
the margin : “741"" (H). 
Legend inthe area: “ Muham- 
mad Damghin Shih.” Date 
in the margin: “ rag” (H). 


in the margin : “742” (HI), 

“Sultin Sikandar Shih." 

‘’ Muhammad Mugtala.” 

Legend in the area: “ Mu- 
birak Shih.” The legend 
in the margin is not deci- 
pherable, 

“ Bar gazido’-]-lih,” 

“*Aliju'd-doniya wa u'd-dio,” 

Legend in the area: “Ditied 
Shih.” The legend in the 
margin is not legible, 


“ As-Sultin al-a'zam ‘Alan-l-duniyé wa u'd-din.” 


“ Mubirak*Shah Abu’l-Mugaffar,” “716 (H). 
“ Mubarak Shah Sultin ibn Sultan,” 717" (H) 


“ Ae-Saltin ibn Sultan,” “ 718" (A), 


Ghiyisa'd-duniyé wa u’-d-din. 

Sultan al-a‘zam Ghiyian'd-din, 

Ghiyiso'd-doniya wa u’d-din, 

“ Ae-Snitiin al-a'zam Ghiydsu'd-daniya wa w'd- 
din.” 

Al-Malik al-a'simeat 1-i]li-hi, 


“ Sultanu’s-Salatio.” 


“ Al-Hussaini,” 
“ Al-Hugsaini.” 
Not decipherable, 
omens al-a‘zam Ghiyisu’d-doniyé wa u'd- 


As-Soltan al-a'zam Ghiyasu'd-duniyd wa o'd-din, 


“Bar gazid Rahmin,” “ 757" (H). 


“An-Nabi bi--safi," “ 764" (H). 


* Khadim Rasilu’-l-lab,” “770.” 
“ As-Suitan al-s'zam.” 
“ Al-Malik min Amaru'l-lih.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIlIrn 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
BY SIh RICHARD C. TEMPLE, 
(Continue! from p. 212.) 
1703, — No. XXX. 
The following Lettera were received on the 28 Instant from Captain Blair. 
Captain Blair Dated 27% May. 
To The Most Noble Charles Marquis Cornwallis K. G. Governor General &c*, in Conneil. 

My Lord, —I have the honor to lay before your Lordship a General Chart of the Andamans, 
a letter of Report on the Subject, and a Paper Containing Astronomical Observations, 

Should your Lordship have leisnre to exathine the chart and Report, you will perceive that 
several Dangers have been lately discovered; and from the very abropt inequalities of the depth im 
several places it is probable that there may be other Dangers yet undiscovered [ therefore beg leave 
to observe that a more minnte investigation of the Soundings appears ne*essary in those paris where 
the bottom is Coral. 

The best time to exeente thie service will be from December to April inclusive, when the 
weather is favorable, and when it is probable the Viper might be Spared from the Pilot Service for 
this investigation. 

I beg leave also to observe that Lieut*. Wales is well qualified to execute this Service, 

lam My Lord Marquis Your Lordships Most Obed*, Humble Serv', 
(Signed) Archibald Blair, 





Caloutta 
Captain Blair Dated 27 May. 
To The Most Noble Charles Marquis Cornwallis K. G. Governor General &c*. in Council, 

My Lord,—'To a former report which Thad the honor to lay before your Lordship June 194 
1789, with » General Chart and Plans of three Harbours, it is now necessary to adi a Sequel : 
having Compleated the Circnit of the Andamans since that Period, discovered an excellent Harbour, 
a number of Inlet, and several dangerows Coral Banks. 

Having by your Lordships orders engaged some Artificers Sepoys and Laborers anil also 
provided the necessary Stores, I left Calcutta the beginning of September 1789 to form 
a small Settlement at the Port now termed in the Chart Old Harbour, with Instructions 
to prosecute the Survey, when the Vessels could be spared from the Service of the Settlement, Soon 
after my arrival I made @ Particular Survey of Old Harbour a plan of which I had the honor 
to traugmit to your Lordship from thence, 

Bast Coast Andamans,— On March the 20 1790 having left Lientenant Wales in Charge, 
at the Settlement, I sailed with the Ranger and Viper Accompanyed, by Captain Kyd in the Experi. 
ment, to prosecute the Survey, and with an intention to Compleat the Circuit of the Andamans Our 
rout (sie) being from Old Harbour up the East Const of the Island I shall observe the same progrer< 

From the North point which forms the entrance of Old Harbour, the land rises rather Abruptly 
to a height which may be seen above thirty miles distant : » Continuation of this, in a broken Ridge 
in the direction of North, and to an extent of nine miles very pointedly marks to the Navigator 
the situation of old Harbour, at the North extremity of the Ridge the decent is more Gentle, 
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terminating where an extensive Inlet is formed, named in the Chart Shoal Bay it retreats to 
Southward behind the high land, and to northward round an island where a cecond nouth is formed ; 
which abounds with Oysters [Oyster Bay]. On a reference to the Chart it will be perceived that 
this extensive double Inlet, is too shallow for the reception of Ships, 


Two miles northward of Oyster Bay in Lat4, 11° 58 is Port Meadows, a smal! but Convenient 
Harbour, The passage in, is very narrow, south of an island which is situated in the entrance. 
The interior part of this harbour, is invironed by Coral Reefs. The surrounding land, in general is 
low, with extensive tracks of Mangrove Jungle, intersected by Creeks, and forming several islands, 


Two miles nortiward of Port Meadows is situated the eastern entrance of Middle Strait, the 
Bar of 11 f=, the intricacy and narrowness within together with the difficulty and danger of access 
from westward, renders it useless for ships of burthen, but if ill afford an easy communication 
between the east and west Coasts of the great island, The Tides in this Strait are not so strong ax 
might be expected. It is here proper to Observe that the Coast from Shoal Bay to midile Strait 
ought not to be Approached without caution closer than two miles as there are some dangers, which 
are inserted in the Chart, extending nearly that distance from the land, 


Northward from Middle strait there are great inequalities in the Surface of the land, some parts 
low, and others rising very abruptly and nearly insulated by the sea: the direction is N Eb N but 
deeply indented with Bays and Inlets, The soundings are regular and no dangers without the depth of 
ten fathoms, The distance to Strait Island is thirteen miles the direction N E. Here the Archipelago 
‘Coutracts the breadth of Dilligent Strait to three leagues: and from Strait Ioland to Round 
Hill [Wilson Island) (which is the narrowest part) the breadth is only one league, The 
number and variety of the Islands Agreeably diversified with rugged Cliffs and luxuriant forests pre- 
rents a prospect beautiful and picturesque, Ono near Approach the Caves Appear, which aro 
inhabited by innumerable flocks ofthe Small Swallow ; which makes the edible Birds-nost 
eo mach valued by the chinese as a delicacy and restorative, The principle (sic) Cave is situated 
the south point of Strait Island, which is rocky, but not exceeding forty feet in height, The 
entrance, which ia washed by the tide, ia an irregular aperture of about six feet wide, and the same 
height; on Advancing thirty or forty feet, the height diminishes to four feet and the breadth increases 
to twenty. Here it is rather dark and very warm, and the top and sides of the Cave are Covered 
with Nests; an astonishing number of Birds, twittering, and on the wing, whisking past the ears 
and eyes, this Contrasted with the melancholy noise of the waves resounding through the gloomy 
Cavern formed o very uncommon and interesting Scene. The Birds are probably induced to choose 
this situation from the Caves being inaccessible either to Snakes or Quadrupeds and probably 
defensible Against birds of Prey, The Nests in general are in form of the quarter of the sphere of 
2), inches diameter, of this shape one of the sections being firmly fixed to the rock the other section 
leaves the Nest Open above. The Substance is glutinons; those most in estimation are white and 
demi-trangparent. It has been doubtful, and various Conjectures have been formed of what the 
Nests are Composed. In smaller and more accessible Caves I have observed a Mucilage, exuding 
from the rock, moistened by exhalations from the sea, which washes the lower part of those Caves, This 
Mucilage on being lavigated and dryed, had both the texture color and taste of the Nest ; but what 
removed all my doubts of this being the substance was seeing the Dirds inimmense numbers, resorting 
to a Cave very productive of the Mucilage in the month of January which is the season the Binds 
Build their Nests. It may now be presumed that the Nests are neither of animal or vegitable, but » 
mineral Substance, But to return to my more immediate duty, | 


It has been already observed that the breadth of Dilligent Strait is contracted to the 
breadth of one leagno, between Strait Island and Round Hill; but beside waffering this 
Contraction, the Soundings beyond this become Very irregnias and there are many dangerous 
patches of Coral on cither side: one in particular half a league east of Strait island is very 
dangerous; it will Appear in the Chart The Spit extending about the same distance north from 
Roun Hill, the Reefs connected with Middle and North Buttons, and an extensive and dangerous 
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Coral Bank and reef to northwest of those Islands. These ought to deter Strangers from entering 
Dilligent Strait, except in Cases of necessity, should such a measure become necessary Strict atten- 
tion to the following instructions will lead through the Straits with ealety, If entering from North- 
Ward, first steer for the North Button, which is a small island rendred remarkable from several white 
Cliffs ; pasa to right or Northwest of it not exceeding one mile distant; when a breast steer N. E. 
and pass middle Button, leaving it also to Northeast and Observing the same distance; when the last 
is brought to bear EF, N. E. it will be necessary to alter the Course to south and to steer in that 
direction until] the north Button is just perceived to enstward of Middle Button ; with this mark 
steer abont 5 W bS Observing to keep the Islands in the same position, and this will lead through the 
narrow part of the Strait clear of the Dangers of either side, A reference to the Chart will make the 
instructions more easily understood, 


The Archipelago Appears to Consist of eleven is'ands, of various sizes, I speak with doubt ns 
the largest of fourth island may probably be intersected by narrow channels, which would increase 
the number, The south Island [now Neill Island) which is very small, bears from Old Harbour 
nearly E. N. E. distant seven leagues It is surrounded by a Coral Bank to South and East, the 
least Water on it is 7 {== exeept a small Reef from the south extremity which has 8 f=" about hall » 
mile distant from the island. The passage between this and the second island, is clear the ground 
Coral with some Spots not exceeding the depth of 5 fms. 


On the South extremity of the Second Island [now Havelock Island) there are a few Coco- 
nut trees, it ia moderately high the Major part rocky, but Covered with trees except some Cliffs which 
risa abruptly from the Sea, at the northeast and near the northwest extremities, From the south 
point there is a Reef on which the sen breaks, half a mile from the shore, A Bay is formed between 
the two northern points but it is too shallow for Ships, The passage between the second and third 
is nearly two miles broad and Clear of danger with very deep Water near the third Island, 


The third Island [now Peel Island] is of a triangular form, with a Considerable Projection 
on the north side, The south point which is acute, is formed of high white Cliffs one in particular which 
is almost insulated, has in many sitaations the Appearance of a sail, On the south east side there are 
two small Bays, and at the bottom of the northern one, there are several Coconut Trees, where 
some natives usually reside. The water is very deep on this part of the Const, about 40 fms, two 
tiles from the land, From the Northwest angle to the North point of the projection the soundings 
are very regular Olose to this point there is a narrow channel with 7 f™, over a Reef, which extends 
from the point of the island almost three miles in a north east direction : between this point of the 
reef, and another extending from an angle of the fourth island, there is another narrow channel By 
the Jong reef and the two islands a small but Commodious harbour is formed. The passage between 
the third and fourth islands [Fourth Island, now known as two — John Lawrence and Wilson 
Islands) is shut up to eastward by Coral Reefa, The northeast angle of the third island must not 
be approached closer than three miles, to avoid a Coral reef, which Appeared to be Connected with 
the island, 


The figure of the fourth island as well as its surface, is very irregular, and the soundings round 
it correspond, On the east side Ships mast not Approach Closer, than six miles, as Minerva 
Bank: is sitnated that distance to eastward of the island, and on some places of the Bank there is not 
more than 24 f#, at low Water, The east extreme of east island N,N, W. leads to eastward of the 
Bank, The east side of the island is deeply indented, and some parts behind rugged island may 
probably be insulated, Round Hill which is remarkable from its regular shape, and being the 
highest land of the Archipelago forms the Northeast angle of this island it is seen ten leagues distant 
in Clear weather — Estward of this angle there are several Banks which run Of a Considerable 
distance, all within the dotted line in the Chart Shoald be avoided. 

The passage (Kwangtung Strait] between the fourth and fifth islands (now Honry 
Lawrence Island] has deep water in the western entrance about the middle there is w Reef, 
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from the fourth island, and aeross the castern entrance there is a Bar of sand and Coral, with only 


+ i, on it. 

The fifth island is low and almost bisected by the apposite Baya, on the north and south sides of 
the island the Water is deep and the soundings are pretty regular. 

The Bays and Inlets (now Elphinstone Harbour] are formed by the three islands, north of 
Strait island (of which long island is the northern) are too Confined and intricate to be of material 
use, though they might afford Shelter, in the Case of being driven in, by distress. 

Abreast of the south end, opposite the Middle and towards the North extreme of long island 
there are three dangerous patches of Coral, about two miles distant from the island. To avoid those 
and the large Coral Shoal northwest from the north Button; it will besafe, not to Approach that 
part of the Coast closer than bringing the North Button to bear North, 

The amall Inlet [pow Rangat Bay) in Lat’, 12° 29 is very remarkable having a Bohl Bluff 
point, of either side The entrance is narrow and therc is not Sufficient depth within for ships. 
There is an extensive reef from the north point and there is rocky ground about half a league 
beyond it, 

From this part of the Coast, tothe Latd. 12° 45 the land rises rather abruptly to a Considerable 
height. The direction of the coast is almost due north for five leagues, and then trends to N N E, 
to Stewarts sound with three small projecting points. Between the second and third of those, there 
is a Coral Bank, which extends « league to sea, with 10 fms on the outer edge and Shoaling very 
quick from that depth to 4 and 2 fms, 

Stewart Sound is very-extensive Consisting of three large branches, The entrance in Lat¢, 
12°53 is to south of sound Island, and Appeared perfectly clear quite across to passage Tsland; 
which is small and surrounded by a whitesand beach. It will Appear by the Chart, that the western, 
or inner Branch, is well Sheltered and the soundings are regular. The outer or southern Branch is 
more exposed ; and two patches of Coral being found, makes it probable that there may be yet othera 
undiscovered, The northern Branch is more Confined and it has not sufficient depth for large Ships, 
The passage to Northward of sound Island is too intricate for large ships, and it requires further 
examination. 

From Stewart Sound, the Coast rgns in almost a direct line N by E. The soundings are ver¢ 
regular extending from the land « league and 4 half to the depth of 100 fms. There is a break in 
the land [Tara-lait) one league and s half north of Stewart Sound which has the appearance of an 
Inlet. From the north entrance of the sound, the land rises abruptly from the sea and forms a 
lange Ridge with a regular and gentle escent to the south peak of the saddle, which may be 
coon twenty leagues distant in clear weather The north peak pf the saddle is due north from 
the south peak distant one mile and three quartera with a Considerable hollow between them. 
From the north peak the decent is Steep and irregular, and after forming a variety of Valleys 
terminates in the southern part of Port Cornwallis, The decent from the saddle to the sea is so 
Steep in some places, ss to be without vegetation There is one rivulet of fresh water which has its 
source from the south peak and there are Appearances of several more which have not been 
examined, 

On this part of the coast the soundings extend from it about four miles and are perfectly 
regular Craggy Island is bold naving 12 fms. very close without it, the north part is Connected 





with the great island by a reef. 
The entrance of Port Cornwallis is in Lat", 13°17. Being the first Oppening to Northward, 


and so near the Saddle, marks its situation with peculiar precision. The sccess is easy being 
two thousand fire hundred yards broad. It ig bounded on the North by ao Reef 
extending from Ross island, and on the Opposite side by south Reef which is separated by a narrow 
Channel, from Dundass point, The Spit extending from South Reef, to Morth east is extremely 
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narrow and on one mal) Spot there is only $4 fms, at low Water Here it may be necessary to lay a 
Buoy at some future period when frequented by large Ships. Atalanta Bay is immedintely round 
Dundass point, and is a good situation to Anchor during the 8 W monsoon, St. George Island 
is situated nearly in mid channel two nantio Miles from the entrance, It is of very small extent, but 
surrounded by a Coral reef, which leaves at low Water a Space of an irregular form equal to an 
area of 300 yards square, From this Island, Ships might be much annoyed in their progress up the 
Harbour, At the extremety of the Spit which extends one Mile west from this island there is a Spot 
af Coral almost dry at low Water on which it will be necessary to have a Buoy or Beacon. | 


Above 8. George Island the harbour oppens to the breadth of two Nantic miles, and the depth 
of one and » half of excellent anchorage ; bounded on the east by Hood Point, and the east side of 
Minerva Bay, by the east side of Chatham Island and shore point on the West; and to the North 
by Minerva Bay, perseverance point and the Continuation of the Harbour, The Ground is galt 
tenacious clay the depth regular decreasing from 20 f™*. in the entrance to 10 and 9 [™", abreast of 
Perseverance point Here the harbour is Contracted to the breadth of 1600 yanls; by the 
Shoulder of Chatham island to west; and » Continuation of the Jand in a direction nearly North 
from Perseverance point to the eastward, ‘The Harbour eatends a mile north from perseverance 
point; aud beyond this there isa narrow snd intricate channel which leads to a very secure and 
Convenient [North] Beason, adjoining the North west point of Pit island. 


The Shoulder and north part of Chatham Island is encompassed by a Bank with 3 f=, on the 
outter edge, about 300 yards from the island. The Continuation of this Bank with a gentle carve and 
westerly direction joins the west point and embraces Ariel Island from the north part of which, it 
takes a Circular direction, inclosing another Commodeous [South] Bason, north of Ariel island, and 
then by an easterly course terminates on the Northwest point of Wharf island Within the Margin 
already described there is a very extensive Mod bank, portions of which Appear at low water, It 
occupies a Space of about four aquare miles, This Flat termed in the Plan Shoal Bay is situated to 
westward of Pit, Chatham and Ariel Island it is of an irregular form with an extecsive branch 
-0 the northwest and several inleta to southward, 

The relative situntions will be better Comprehended by an examination of the Plan, by which it 
will appear that the two Basons are well situated to Accommodate ehips under repair and capable of 
being strongly defended It will also be perceived that the Range of the Harbour having a North- 
west direction, that the prevailing winds (northesst and Southwest) will be {air for either entering 
or quiting this Port. 

Twelve hundred yards above Perseverance point there is a Spring of fresh Water which Afforded 
in the month of Fob’. at the rate of 150 tons pt day, and it appeared to have suffered no sensible 
deminution ns late as the 6 of April 1793, which is the latter part of the dry season This Spring 
is situated ina very Convenient part of the harbour and issues out of the ground about twenty feet 
above high water mark, adjacent there are two Rills, and near Hood point another very productive 
Spring, 

The land in the vicinity of the harbour abounds with timber trees of excellent quality, and fit 
for all the various parts of ships. 

The coil and Climate promises al] that ean be expected from the most happy tropical situation, 

From Port Cornwallis to the North extremity of the great island, and round the group of islands 
which encircle it, several Dangers have been lately discovered which will demand attention in the 
Navigator to avoid. 

The Table Islands bear from Ross Island N 13° E, distant seven miles, they are inverened 
to eastward by an extensive coral reef ; and there is besides this, « ledge of rocks some of which just 
Appear they bear from the east extremity of the islands 5, 8, E, distant: one mile & a half, and 


uy [14 has, however, always proved to be extremely unhealthy. — Ep.] 
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there is 24 f™ a very small distance withoat the rocks. From east extreme Table islands, Pocock 
[Pocock] island bears N. 18° W distant 8 miles, The sbundings are irregular with several Spots 
of sand and Coral Particularly within the Opposite bearings of the islands; some Spote so little 
as 4f™ at the distance of a leagne from the land Without the Opposite bearings of the 
islands, the soundings are more regular, deepening to 80 ani 35 [™, about two leagues from the 
land, The navigator mmst not be deceived py this false Appearance, for immediately without the 
depth of 35, the Water suddenly shoals to 20 which depth will be found within 100 yards of Union 
ledge ; on which there is only 1 f=. at low Water, The greatest extent of this very dangerous 
ledge is inthe direction of the meridian about halfa mile the breadth sbout 300 yards. The 
soundings are a little irregular even to eastward of this Ledge; there being 28{™*. immediately 
without it, and beyond that depth, so little as 12, and 10 f=", whence it deepens to 30, 50, and 76 
and at the distance of four miles east of the Ledge, there is no ground with 110 f=*, From Union 
Ledge Pecock island bears W 25° N distant seven miles tha eastern table island § 30° W the 
same distance On referring to the Chart it will Appear that many lines of sonndings hare been ron 
between Union and Jackson Ledges, and that the depth is very unequal, it therefore Should be 
avoided, though no Dangers have been yet discovered in that Space. 

Jackson leige is situated one league east of the North extreme of East island. The extent in 
a South east direction is nearly half a mile and the breadth a quarter mile, and the least Water on it 
is 1 f™,, Southwest from this at the distance of one mile is situated Ranger Ledge, a Small 
Circular Spot of 100 yards diameter, with only four feet on the Shoalest part It bears from the 
north extreme of East Island E b N and distant fro-n it two miles, To northward of those Ledges I 
was very Particolar in soundiog and found very Considerable inequalities in the depth ; on some 
Spots not more than § f™, bat by a very dilligent look-out from the mast head, I have no reason to 
think that there is any lesa than that depth, to northward of Ranger Ledge, Those alarming 
inequalities of depth do not extend above two miles to northward of Ranger Ledge, and there is a 
Continuation of similar soundings to westward, extending the same distance round East and 
Landfall islands, This will be found more clearly expressed in the Chart by a dotted line 
encompassing the irregularity of Soundings as well ag the Dangers, with a written explanation, 

It will be Observed by the Chart, that there is a good and deep passage between East island 
and Ranger Ledge, For this passage no further direction will be naceasary, bat observing to roand 
East island very close to avoid the Ledges toeastward, The distance of Pesock island would render 
the bearings too indeterminate for a Mark to avoidthe Ledges Daring the S W monsoon I think it 
would be improper to Attemptthis Passage; fora Ship rounding East island og Olose as it can be 
dong with Safety, would hardly weather Jackson and Union Ledgea, 

Cleugh passage is formed by the North extremity of the great Island and Northwost Island 
to the south, and with Landfall Island to the north There is s exteasive Reef nearly in the middle, 
part of which appears above water. ()n either side of this reef there is deep water, and it will be the 
Safest mode to pass it pretty close, as a mark to avoid more hidden dangers, which will Appear in 
the Chart ; The Ground in general is Coral, with very alarming over falls, and the tides are irregular 
Such passages cannot be recommended, though a kaowledge of them may prove usefal in Particular 
CASES, 


Northwest island is low surrounded with 4 Coral reef some parts probably. extending half a mile 
beyond high water mark : it is otherways bold The soundings westward from this island, to the edge 
of the Bank are regular the depth increasing from 12 to 16 fms. the first two leagues ; in the 
remaining it deepens to 40 which is close to the edge of the Bank, | 

Qape Thornhill is 4 round hill of a regular form and has the ! of being insulate: 
pattie : Appearance of being insulated by 

West from the cape and distant two miles is Cliff Island which is Steep and Roc! and appeara 
buld to westward, Two miles to southward there isa low island of small extent aurroanded by ret 
between this and Cliff island there appears to be very shallow Wa | | 
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South west from Cape Thorahill at the distance of two leagues there js another promontory but it 
is flat anl low, and it also has the Appearance of being insulated : particularly so when viewed from 
Southwest, for on the south side there is an extensive Inlet [now Temple Sound]. This Inlet has 
an island (now Paget Island) near the entrance and several extensive coral reefs, which appear to 

On this part of the Coast the ground in general is coral with very great over falls, §, &. W 
from the last Inlet and distant two leagues there is a dry rock [mow Boojum Book] which is 
situated about one league from the Cosst Two leagues further and nearly in the same direetion, 
there isa small flat island sbout the same distance from the great island. The line of the Coast 
from the above Inlet in Lat?. 13.24 [1] is nearly in the direction of south, with two projections in 
Lda? 13. 20 and 13. 16 and there is an Appearance of an Inlet E b N from North reof island 
(? Casuarina Bay]. 

The passage [Interviow Passage] to eastward of north reef Island to Port Andaman has 
dcep water near the island ; but at the distance of two miles to Southeast there is rocky ground, with 
alarming over falls in the Soundings, which will appear in the Chart. 

From North reefisland which is in Lat’ 13.06 the bank of Soundings extending near Six 
leagues and near the edge, there is an extensive [West] Coral Bank reaching from Lat? 13-04 to 
13° 25°30 Lieut*, Wales who examined it in the Ranger could find nothing leas than 7 fms. but 
from the irregularity of the sounding and quality of the ground, there probably may be less water, I 
have an Extract from Captain Nimmo in which he mentions to have had eo little as 44 near the 
North end of this Bank. It Certainly Should be avoided by lance Ships, 

Having in a former report began my parative with an Acconnt of Port Andaman and Con- 
tinued it progressively along the west Coast and round to Old harbour; this finishes the! circuit 
of the Andamans. 

I have in « former report noticed the very rode and uncivilized State of the Natives, which I 
find now to bs general I gave instances of their hostile inveteracy to Strangers these prejudices 
may have Originated from having been in s State of Slavery; but there are certain and 
Recent causes forthe Continuance of this infortunate propensity ; several of the Natives have been 
oe@rried off to gratify an unwarrantable curriosity and others entrapped and sold for slaves, 
unless those alleviating Circumstances are Considered a most unfavorable and unjust opinion would 
be formed of the Natives Our entercourse with those, in the neighbourhood of Old harbour 
afforded frequent opportunities of Observing that they are susceptible of the most tender impres- 
sions and that their dispositions are happy, 





The little Coco beara from the Center of East island N 22.30 E. distant nineteen miles, 
and from the North point of Landfall island N 32.30 E. cistant twenty miles, It is Connected 
with the Andamans by a Bank of Soundings tho edges of which are nearly paralel to the line , 
of Bearings between it and the north extremety of Land fall island, and are aleo nearly equi 
distant from it the major part of the Bhoal water is however on the east side of the line. 

Union Jackson and Ranger Ledges afford a Striking example of the dangers always to be 
dreaded where the Bottom is Coral. 

I bave already Observed that for the distance of two miles to Northward of Jackson and 
Ranger Ledges that the depth was unequal I made a very particular examination further to 
northward by sounding and a good Kye at the mast head. To my great Satisfaction I found 
no.abrups inequalities in the depth with a bottom of sand quite across the Bank; and there was 
no sppearance of Shoal water from the mast head. Those lines of Soundings only that I can 
have a Certain dependence on, are inserted in the Chart It will be perceived that N b E from 
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the little Coco and distant three leagues there is so little as 12 1™. bat by recressing several 
times, I could find nothing leas than that depth. 

Directions for Ships bound to Port Cornwallis during the 8 W Monsoon. — I shall 
close this Report with the following Observations, which may prove useful to Ships bound for 
Port Cornwallis, during the South west monsoon This Stormy season generally Commences in 
May, with Cloudy squally weather attended with heavy rain, The first and latter parts are the 
most violent. July and Angust have frequent intervals of two or three days good weather. 

Ships from the Coast of Coromandel Should gain the parelel of 13° 39 which is the Lat*, 
of the North extremity of Land fall island and on a near approach Should keep in 19° 43 but 
not to northward. In this last paralel (as will be observed by a Reference to the Chart) 
Ships may Cross the Bank with Safety. If there Should be a mistake in the latitude and it 
prove to be the southward even as tnuch aa six or seven miles, it will be attended with no 
danger and little inconvenience, provided due attention be paid If the land should be seen 
before soundings are obtained (which will always be the case in the day with clear weather) 
Nothing more will be necessary, than to bear up, to that Course, which may bea point ands 
half to Northward of the most Northerly land seen, and round land-fal) island at ihe distance 
directed, When Approaching this land in the night It will be necessary to have the Ship under 
such sail as to admit of sounding with 25 or 30 [™. of line, and to be prepared instantly to 
bear up on having ground Should the night be good and the weather so clear as to see three 
or four miles After Sounding 30 or 25 £4, Ships in such cases might (with caution) cross the 
Bank But Should the weather prove dark and Squally it would be necessary on having ground 
immediately to bear np and haul by the wind to Northwest after deepening the water to 
50 ™., or loosing soundings, the Ship might be put on the other tack, and by short boards 
keeped nearly stationary till day light, 

In such cases as the preceding it would be of great Utility were there a light house on the 
north extremity of landfall isl’. The northern point ia obtuse with a Small eminence that 
Appears to me an Admirable situation. 

Utility of a Light house on the North extremity of Landfall I, — A Light house 
errected on this Spot would be an excellent Mark to make ;the land and to avoid those dangerous 
Coral ledges to eastward. 

Caleutta Tam &es, 

May 37% 1708. (Signed) Archibald Blair. 

Ordered that the General Chart furnished by Captain Blair of the Andamans 
be transmitted to tho Honble Court of Directors by tho next dispatch, and that, in the 
mean time, an Accurate Copy be made of it in the Surveyor Generals Office to be pres. twed in this 
Country. 





1793, — No, XXXI, 

The following Letter has been written to the Governor in Council at Bombay. 
To the Governor in Council at Bombay, 

Honb'‘e Sir, — Captain Archibald Blair being soon to leave Bengal in Order to resume his | 
Station in the Marine at your Presidency we Should do him Injustice if we did not asanre you that 
hia attention and Abilities in the management of our first Establishment at the Andamans have 
Claimed our warmest Approbation, He had the direction of that Settlement for es years, and 
acquitted himself invariably ag a discreet and zealous Officer, highly qualified for the duty entrosted 
to him. Considering him, ss we do, to be a most useful Servant of the Company, we cannot 
reo him too Strongly to your Notice; and after doing so, we think it hardly necessary to say 

© (Here follow 6 pages of astronomionl observations. ] 7 
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we are -SlSci Gal Gon OlenaitaisiaraU sb anlage leap aueeyeh vie TA 
Government will not lessen his Preteusions to that encouragement and Situation, under yours, to 
which his Rank and Services entitle him, without prejudice to Superior Claims. 

Such is our Opinion founded upon experience of the Merits of Captain Blair that we Cannot 
help recommending that, if he Should wish, after taking that Tour of duty which is incedent, we 
understand, to his present Standing, to return to the Andamans for the purpose of diregting our 
Marine Establishment there, he may have leave of absence from Bombay for that purpose, 

It is proper to Acquaint you that we have agreed that he should continue to reosive the 
allowances of a Surveyor until his arrival at Bombay and we request that they may be Aceardingly 
paid to him at the rate of Son, Rs. 858 per Mensem from the end of last month to which Time t 
have been isgued to him in Bengal, This Presidency will, of Course be debited by you for the 
Amount, 

Fort William We hare the honor to be &o*, 

29°53 May 1793. 

1703. — No, XXXII. 

The following Letter And ita enclosure were received from the Town Major, da con meaiek 
To Edward Hay Eaq'., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — I have the honor to inform you that the Bildars and Coolies entertaining by me to serve 
at the Andamans as mentioned in the Accompanying list will embark to day in the Union to proceed 
to that [sland, 

You will Observe by the Certificate affixed to the foot of that list that those people have received 
an advance of four Months pay Commencing from the 25" instant, ‘ibe Sirdara at the rate of 
8 Ss Rupees and the Coolies or Bildars at 6 3* Ropees p* month. 

. ; I have the honor to be &cs, 


Fort William Town Major's Office (Signed) A. ‘ 
got) May 1703. tae! aay 
2 Callipersaud 
Hurey Doomend Sing 
sp eden 20 Shaik Mongly 
ERSTE} Shaik Joamaun 
10 Banniad 25 Chintamond 24 
Assiram le Gungaram 
Ramdual 2™ Nemy 
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Lakeer Mahomed Khimro Khan 
Ruffick Tittoo 
Baddoolah Mohan 
Daunish Narrain 
85 Chiddam 55 Ramlochun 
eee ye Dabo 
pies ' || Bichosk 
4 60 Perberroo 
40 Gocool ett “Bechet 
Lochund Sbaik Golanb 
Nill money Durham Doss 
45 Raddoo Dununjey 
Laum Runjay 
Luckun Panchoo 
Bunnod Bussnoo Doss 
I Certify that the abovementioned Sirdars, Bildurs or Coolies have received from me an advance 
of four months pay Commencing from the 25% of May The Sirdars at the rate of 8¢ Re, 8 and the 
Cooclies or Bildars at 8* Re. 6 per Month. 
Fort William Town Major's Office (Signed) A, Apsley 
ao% May 1793. T™ Mr 


1783. — No. ZX XIII. 
The following Letter was written, by the Boards Orders, to the Superintendant at the Andamans 


by the Secretary, on the 30 Instant. 
Major Alexander Kyd Superintendant at the And 

Sir, — You will receive enclosed « Duplicate of my Letter, dated the 25% Ultimo, and forward 
by the Phoenix. forwarded 


On the 5* Instant upon the arrival of the Viper, I was favored with your Letter of the 18" of 
last Month and it was laid before the Governor General in Council, 

The Circumstances mentioned in it, relative to the People, who had formed a small Settloment 
at the Cocos, induced the Board immediately to give Orders that the Letter, of which I inclose « 
Copy, should be written to the Secretary at Fort 8: George, no answer to it has yet been received. 

In Consequence of your Application for a supply of Money, a sum amounting to ten thousand 
Sicca Rupees in the proportions desired of Silver and Copper has been Packed up and dispatched to 
you as por enclosed Bills of Lading, by the Union Snow now proceeding to your Settlement, 

The Governor General in Council has directed me to Acquaint you that your Draft in favor of 
Mess" Wilsone, Harington, and Downie, for the sum of 5,000, 8" Rs, received into your Treasury 
from Individuals has been duly honored, His Lordship thinks it equitable that any Expence incurred 
by you in effecting the Negotiation of Bills drawn for Supplies of Money for the Publick Service, 
Should be reimbursed, but, in order to save that Expence, in future, he is pleased to desire 
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that you will draw on Government in the form preseribed in the Bills of Exchange sent herewith, 
which will also render your Negotiations less troublesome. There are 250 Setts, each Sett consisting 
of two Bills ; 

You wil reosire, by the Union Six Boxes and six Jara, of Purveyors Stores, that were to have 
been sent, for the use of the Settlement at Port Corawallia, by the Phoenix, but it was afterwards 
found, could wet be Conveniently taken in that Vessel. 

A Namber of Bilders and Ooolies hava been embarked oa the Suow [Union] for the Andamans, 
according to the emolesed List, which is Accompanied by a Copy of a Letter from the Town Major 
Concerning them. They have been provisioned for the Trip, and if the Stock laid in should, owing 
to an unexpected length of Passage, be found insufficient, Lient'. Roper has instructions to Supply 
them from the Vessels own Btores, A Seperate and exact Account is to be kept of these Supplies that 
it may be adjasted with the Owner Captain Blair. 

Captain Blair having trenemitied to the Board a Chart of the North part of the Anda- 
mans, shewing the places of thoes dangerous (Qoral ledges lately discovered, and a Safe track to avoid 
them, the Governor General in Council has authorized the publication of it, and you will be 
furnished with Copies as soon as they are finished, 

He has also letely sent in to the Governor General in Council a General Chart of the 
Andamans, a Heport cn the subject of it, and a Paper Containing Astronomical 
Observations, you will recive a Copy of the two latter in the present dispatch and Captain 
Blair has informed the Board that a Copy of the General Chart is already in your possession, 

Fort William I am &c*, 

g0t: May 1785. 

The Secretary reports thet Lieut, Roper Commanding the Union has received bis Sailing 
Qrdera to proceed to the Andamans. 

1793. — No, ZAXIV. 
Fort William llth June 1703. 
Ordered that the following Letter be written to the Superintendent at the Andamana. 


To Major Alexander Kyd Superintendent at the Andamans. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Governor General in Council to transmit to yon'a Copy of 
Intelligence, which has been received this Morning from Mr. Baldwin at Alexandria, that 
War was declared by France against England and Holland on the first of last Febroary 
His Lordship in Council has no partcolar directions to give you in the present State of 
Affairs confiding generally that you will take the necessary Measures for the Protection 
of the Settlement under you Charge in as far as Circumstances and your Means admit. 

Iam &ca 
Council Chamber llth June 17¢3. (Signed) E, Hay Secretary to the Govt, 
Ordered that the following Instructions be sent to Lieutenant Roper By the Secretary, 


To Lieutenant Roper Commanding the Union Snow. 

Sir, — Intelligence having been received that war was declared by France against England 
and Holland, on the first of last Febrnary, [am directed by the Governor General in Conneil 
to desire that you will take Charge of the two accompanying Packets addressed to the 
Commodore, and Major Eyd at Port Cornwallis, you will of course be upon your Guard against 
an Enemy during your Voyage to the Andamans. 

Council Chamber | I am Bir, Your, &ca 

llth June 1793. (Signed) E. Hay Secretary to the Government. 
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1793.— No, XXXV. 


Fort William 17th June 1793. 


The following Letter was received from the Soperintendant at the Andamans on the 15th 
Instant, by the Snow Phoenix, and circulated for the perusal of the Board, 


Buperintendant at Andamans 3ist May. 
T'oj|Edward Hay Eaqr. Secretary to Government. 


Sir, —1 have the pleasnre to acquaint you that the Snow Phoenix Captain Moore 
arrived at this Port, on the 23d instant with the followers belonging to the Sepoy Detachment, 
with some of the Artificers that were left by the Ranger and Cornwallis, and four Hundred 
Bags of Rice that were Obliged to be left at the same time; this Vessel experienced very bad 
weather during the passage, by which the Rice was much damaged on which there will bes 
loss of about fifty Bags, 

I have received your letters of tue 22d and 27th of March and 25th of April, no parts 
of which require any particular answer, only that you will be pleased to signify to the Governor 
General in Council that should The Honble Commodore Cornwallis touch at this Port, any of 
the Companys Vessels, then in the Harbour, which he may have occasion to employ — shall 
be immediately ordered to attend him. | 


Iam very sorry to be Obliged to communicate to the Board, that the Seorbutie com- 
plaint, which broke out amongst the Laborers, has by no meana abated; daring the last two 
Months no less than twenty Men have fullen « Sacrifice to it, and ot present nearly a half of 
those that remains, are unfit for any labor; but as there ia a prospect of our being soon 
supplied with Vegetables, we are in hopes that by « change of diet, the distemper may be got 
noder. I have however to Observe that it has principally raged amongst the.Coolies that came 
from Bengal in last November, who were most worne ont distempered creatures, on whose 
constitutions was probably the seeds of the complaint; for none of the Sepoy Detachment or 
private Servants who have exactly had the same diet, have been in the least affected with it 


The South West Monsoon set in here very early this Month, with blowing 
Weather and bard Rain, and there has been Much Rithcateeatanes as from shasgvantiamas 
of workmen we were by no means in a very foreward state, with the Temporary Buildings, 
and as our Tents are few and much worne the people have sufferd a good deal from the incle- 
mency of the weather; we are however using every effort to get every bod y under cover to which 
the Artificers that have now arrived will moch contribute. | 


Ihave granted permission to Two Sepoys, to proceed to Bengal on the Phoenix for the 
recovery of their health, and on such occasions, or to visit their families in Bengal, Ihave to 
request that the Governor General in Council, will be pleased to authorise me to grant 
Furlonghs to Non commissioned Officers and Sepoys of the Detachment, withont prejudice to 
ee teers pci Fee ee ch a eae bp ite otending regulations —and without 
a strict adherence to numbers in t oportion therein limitted which e eH a 
dower proportion i which cannot well apply to 





Thave the pleasure to sequaint you that the Cornwallis Snow arrived on the 29th instan 
from the Const of Pedier where I sent her for Stock with directions to Ldewtt Wass te 
what dependance we may bave on that Coast for Provisions, and I am ay Manes 
report is pretty favorable. Renee eS care 
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Ibeg you will acquaint the Board that finding the Allowance of Grain which had been 
established for the Settlers, was more than they could expend, I have reduced the quantity one 
fourth and still find that the Ration is perfectly sufficient. . 3 





Port Cornwallis I have the honor to be &ca. 
Slst May 1703. (Signed) A. Eyd Andamans, 


1793.— No, XAEVI. 
Fort William 24th June 1793. 

Read a Letter from Captain Allen, 

Captain Allen Dated 20th June, 
To Edward Hay Esqr, Secretary to Government. 

Sir,— Herewith I have the honour to enclose a Bill of Freight for the Phoenix to the Anda- 
nians : having in order to render the Vessel as Commodions as possible to the People, given up the 
intention of an Additional Voyage and having on board the Accompanying extra List of People with 
Major Kyds Pass, who Secreted themselves in the Vessel, with Stores as above Specified, and a very 
great Expence having been incurred in Consequence of the Advanced Season, and difficulty of getting 
out of the River, as also sending a Vessal down to Supply them with water so as to keep the Sea Siock 
intire until leaving the Pilot I beg leave hambly to gubmit to the Consideration of the Giovernor 
General in Council the said Extra bill of Eight hundred Sioca Rapees and to hope that it will not 
Appear an unreasonable Compensation under all the Circumstances of the Case, 


Calcutta T have the honor to be &cu 
20th June 1793, (Signed) George Allen. 


Enclosed in Captain Allen's Letter Dated 20th Jone. List of Passengers from Port 
Cornwallis to Calcutta pr Phoenix Captain Moore June let 1798. 


1 Sepoy Mehnban Sing on Furlough 
1 Do, Naggor Sing Do, 
1 Do. Hurloll Sing Discharged. 
2 Boys with Do, 
1 Bazarman. 
1 Woman with do. 
2 Coppersmiths 
2 Servants ( John Fife 
c2 
1 Woman with do, 
= Washermen 


14 Persons Total 
(Signed) A. Kyd 
Superintendt. Andamans. 
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Enclosure in Captain Allen's letter, dated 20th June, 
The Honble Company one = oon nee oon sos »» Dr. 

To Freight of the Snow Phoenix for four hundred Bags of Rice, and one hondred Settlers 
delivered at the Port Cornwallis in the Island of Andaman, on the Ist June 1793 Accord- 
ing to Agreement. 

Calentts 
20th June 1798. Sicca Rupees 4,000. 
Received the Contents. 
(Signed) George Allen. 
Extra delivered. 
13 Setlers having Major Eyds Pass 
20 bags of Hice 
6 do. of Paddy 
$ do. of groand Fice 
1 do of Dholl 
1 do of Tamarinds 
1 do of Salt 
2. Barrels of Gunpowder 
15 Chests Boxes and Packages’ of Military Stores &ca. delivered to the order of 
Major Kyd and 14 Passengers returned. 
by order of Major Eyd Bicea Kupecs 800 
Allowed S00 
Vide Consultation 

Agreed that, in Addition to the Agreed Freight of Sicen Itnpcea 4000 for four hundred 
Bags of Riee, and one hundred Settlers, sent in the Phoenix to Port Cornwallis, Captain 
Allen be allowed an Extra Freight of 500 Sicca Rapees for the reat, and that an Order on the 
Treasury be issued in bis Favor accordingly, 

Fort William 22nd July 1798. 

Read a Letter from the Secretary to the Hospital Board. 

To Colin Shakespear Esq, Sub Secretary, 

Sir, — Tam directed by the Hospital Board to transmit 
Letter which they kave received from the Surgeon at Port Cornwall; he vou will le 
before the Governor General in Council, with their request, that fa which oy beg doy will lay 
the Pay of the Hosnital C mgereath ty Tay be authorized to encrense 

Pay of the Hospital Coolies to Six Rupees per Mensem, and the Pay of the Other Servands in the 

Same proportion, or that the Superintendant be directed to grant the « Nira Soot va 
The Hospital Board farther beg leave to recommend tha oe snag idea 

Establishment of Hospital Servants, ae see pan Bis og tg 
Fort William Hoss T have the honor to be Sir Your most Obedien t humble Servant 

the 19th July 1793. . Campbell, Secry. 


to you the Accompanying Extract of » 
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Enclosed in a Letter from the Secretary to the Hospital Board 19th July. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr, Wood Surgeon to the Andamans Dated 28nd June 1703. 

In fixing the rates of wages, for the Servants attached to the Hospital at Port Cornwallis 
I am persuaded the Board did not advert to the increased pay given as an encouragement for 
people to come to this Settlement. Every Coolie receives Six Rupees pr. Month, and artificers 
in the same proportion above the rates paid in Bengal, With the present allowances granted 
by the Board, [am not able to procure one person, and.the only Assistance I have had, has 
been from three labourers taken from the public work ; people very ill qualified cither for the 
Service of a Dispensary, or the Attendance of an Hospital, : 

[ beg leave to State to the Board the utility the Sick (especially the Coolies) would derive 
from the allowance of Washermen to the Hospital, the want of which, I have in Several 


instances had reason to regret. 
(A true Copy.) 


Fort William Hospital Bd. Office (Signed) A, Campbell Secretary. 
the 19th July 1793. 
Agreed that the pay of the Hospital Coolies, at the Andamans, be incrensed to Six Rupecs 
per Mensem, and that the Pay of the Other Servants be augmented in the Same proportion. 
Agreed also that two Washermen be added to the Establishment of Hospital Servants at 


that place. y i 
! 1793. — No, XXXVIII. 


Fort William 26th Joly 1793. 
Read a Letter from the Garrison Btore Keeper. 
Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government. 
Sir, — Having received an Indent, Copy of which is enclosed, for a Supply of Provisions 


for the use of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis, [ request you will advice the Governor 
General in Council thereof, and Commanicate to me his Orders, whether, & when it should 


= ' I have the h to be &ca. 
Fort William I have the honor to | | 
25th J ay 1703, (Signed) G. Robinson Garrison Store Keeper. 
Indent No, 3. 
To G. Robinson Esqe. Garrison pers Keeper, Fort William. 


| 
; mata cher Admitted. 















For the supply of the, 
Stores at Port Corn- 


wallis, 


| For sick and Passen 
rs returning 
sionally to Bengal. 
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I do hereby Certify in parsuence of the General Orders, that the articles Specified in this Indewt 
are indispensably necessary for the Service of the Settlement at the Andamans, According to the best 
of my Knowledge and Belief, after the most careful Examination, 


‘Port Cornwallis (Sign ol) { Edmund Welsh, Commissary. | 
June 27th 1705, J A. Eyd, Superintendant at Andamans. 


Ordered that the Garrison Store keeper be directed to Comply with the above Indent for Pro- 
visious requisite at the Settlement of Port Cornwallis and to despatch them by the Seahorse, 


1783. — No. XXXIX. 
Fort William 29th July 1793. 
Read a Letter and its enclosure from the Superintendant at the Andamans, 
Supt. at the Andamans 2rd July. 
To The Most Noble Marqvis Cornwallis Governor General in Council. 


My Lord, — On the 13th of Jone a vessel trom Madras sent with dispatches for Admiral 
Cornwallis arrived at the Andamans by which we learnt that the Nation was engaged in 
a War with France. 


Altho’ [ did not think it probable that the Enemy would have it in their power to fit ont 
an Armament, or think the attack of the Establishment an Object, yet from our very defenceless 
Situation I did not fail to feel some alarm lest some of their Privateers for the sake of Plunder, 
might be induced to pay us a visit and immediately therefore began to devise means to 
enable us to repel such attempts. 

On the 17th of June the Union arrived from Bengal in which Vessel there was a number 
of usefnl Isbourers, and as [I had then fixt on a plan which I thought the best adapted for 
our Situation, and most within our power of execution, and aa all our people were pretty well 
covered from the Weather Immediately began to take Measures for putting it in execution. 

The Accompanying plan of the ground of the new Establishment with a Copy of my 
letter to the Engineer will point out what is intended to be done by which your Lordship will 
perceive that the Post may soon be made x» respectable one, and I hope you will think, that 
the plan was the most expedient for the Occasion. 

As the Cornwallis and Sea Horse Snows were both ready for sea, 1 immediately came to 
the resolution of dispatching them to Calcutta for the Necessary Supply of Artillery and 
Stores for such a Post and for such encrease of the Detachment as might be thought necessary 
and also thought it best to proceed to this place myself, in the Idea, that I could be more 
useful here in forwarding the Equipment and procuring the necessary people, than by venmin: 
ing at Port Cornwallis where I was convinced every possible exertion would be made towards 

ying the proposed plan into execution and in this Tam happy that I anticipated your 
Lordship’s wishes which were conveyed to me in a letter from Mr. Hay by the Venus Brig 
which Vessel we Spoke the day we left Port Cornwallis, ; , 

Inow take the Liberty of pointing out to your Lordship, what Strikes me as most 
Necessary and pressing to be done for the protection of the Settlement at the Andamans. 

The Bepoy Detachment to be encreased to the Strength of + i . 

Banat A <tr rbeortong trengt on 


one Corporal, two Gunners and Ten Matrosses, r ness consisting of one Serjeant, 
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A Detachment of one Sarang one Tandal, and Forty experienced Gan Lascara to be 


A proportion of Artillery and Stores, (of which there is accompanying a List) to be got in 
readiness if your Lordship approves of it, and for which I have prepared the necessary Indents., 


As many Bildars and Coolies as can be sent in the next vessels, that can be dispatched, 
with a proportional addition of Provisions — these are the Classes of people that will be most 
wanted for some time to come, I beg leave to Observe that the greatest care should be taken, 
that stout and healthy men are chosen, 


As independant of the present Situation of Affairs, it would certainly be expedient to arm 
Expense ofan Establishment of people for them, which on consulting with the Commanders 
appeared more suitable than the old one an Abstract of which I also send by which your 


Timagine also it will be necessary that the Officera commanding the Veasels on the 


Andaman Establishment, should have some Commission or letter of Marque granted them, to 
act against the Enemy, and anthority to inforce the necessary Discipline on board their 
Vessels, and as they are all Lieutenants in the Bombay Marine I take the liberty of 
proposing as the easiest mode, that they may be directed to act by the instructions they will 
have received from the Bombay Government, which it is probable have been drawn out with 
every legal Caution. 


Fort William I have the honor to be &ca. 
25th July 1793. (Signed) A. Eyd Superintendant at the Andamans. 


(Copy) To Ensign Stokoe of Engineers. 


Sir, — I have already communicated myself so fully to you on what appears to me to be 
the best and Speediest means of putting this Settlement in a State of Defence, so as to be able 
to repel any attack of privateers or small armament that the French nation, said to be 

at war with Great Britain might fit out, which although I do not think it is an Event that is 

probable, is yet what it is our Duty to guard against I have therefore Sketched snch works on 

a plan of the point of this Island, which accompanys this expressing the ground in its present 

we have of putting much in execution, 


It is fortunate that so very little ground has yet been cleared of trees, and that the woods 
are of so very imperviousa nature, that although they would not be an insurmountable 
impedement toan Enemy well provided with Workmen and tools, would yet be a great 
obstruction but [? which] a force only provided with their arms would certainly find’ it 
impossible to penetrate. Weare thus left to pay our Chief attention to the defence of that 
groand which is cleared and to making all Tracks, which the Settlers have made as impassable 
as possible, which last will not be attended with much labour. 

The hill A presents itself happily on a part on which a work will command the whole 
cleared Space, and which will sdmit of being of a Capacity to contain a considerable Body of 
Men and which from its height and Commanding Situstion may certainly be made a very 
respectable post. 


It was my first intention to Occapy it with a large round Redoubt but on a more minute 
inspection and consideration of the ground, think the present figure holds out more advantages, 
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The Northfront (the most likely to be Attacked) has two demi Bastions, thus projecting 
and Posesssing some ground the same height with that of the Redoubt, will have some flanking 
fire, and a Gun in the face of each Demi Bastion will have the range of the whole valley on 
each side that is cleared of wood; and might prevent or intimedate an encmy from landing 
in boats to burn the buildings. 

The North and the East fronts are the first that should be put in execution, and to them 
there should be good Ditches and Parapets at least 14 feet thick but the other two faces are 
so entirely unapproachable and are so mach out of the power of being annoyed by cannon from 
ships, that there is hardly Occasion for Shutting them in, but at all events it may be done with 
a parapet 6 or 8 feet tick and without a Diteh. 

As onthe East side the ridge of the Hill continues so high the ascent cannot be seen 
from the redoubt upon the point, therefore where the Ridge terminates there should be an 
Entrenchment B with embrazores for two Guns from the flank of which there should be a 
Strong Aéatéis, extending across the Valley to the thick wood on each side, indeed the sides of 
that Hill in ita whole length is now so much covered with felled Timber, that a very little 
laour will render it absolately impassable on the flanks of this Work, so that the only point 
where it can be attacked must be at this Strong Work at the topof a Hill of rapid and sudden 
ascent, the road along the ridge from the Redoubt to this work should be made practicable for 
Guns and to be seen in its whole length from the Redoubt and the felled trees and branches on 
each Side should be formed into different lines of Abattis as absolutely to confine the Road to 
the Ridge. . 

I have made the Road to lead into the Redoubt thro’ a Redan in the last face, but conld it 
conveniently be carried round to the South face it would be better, which you will only be able 
to determine when the ground is cleared and labelled ; the East face need only then be a Strict 
line in which there may be four Embracures. 

From the South face there Should be a small path out to the valley where a emall space 
Should be cleared away for the labourers women and children to retire to, and where also there 
Should be your principal Depot of Provisions. From this Valley should also be cut [a] Small and 
Secret path to the water side on the west side, to the entrance of which Stores and Provisions 
may be sent in Boats, and the Rosd should be led as much as possible clear of heights for 
the ease of Carringe, and every Other track and path that the Settlers have made should be as 
Carefully Shut up and concealed as possible. 

And Veassels in the Harbour Should be moored in the Situation © in the Manner the 
Seamen term at “ fours" — #0 that the Guns from the west face of the Redoubt and musyuetry 
from the Entrenchment D could protect them should they be Attempted to be cut out or dis- 
troyed by Boats, for which purpose any of the Trees that Obstruct the View in the Space marked 
in Yellow, should be cut down, and the whole of that side of the Hill, Should be kept in its 
present impracticable State, only leaving one small and winding path for the convenience of get- 
ting at Fresh Water, but which could quickly be shut up, The path also from the Garden to the 
East point of the Island should be carefully shut up, and every other Path and track thro the 
made to the Strength of this Ground, but what I have now pointed out is as much as you can 
execute until you have more people. Should however any Alterations or Improvements Oocur to 
you during the progress of the work you will of Course adopt them, first consulting with 
Lioutensat Wells and you will of course pay Strict Attention to whatever hemay recommend aa 
adviseable, either in Altering or adding to the above plan. 

Port Cornwallis I am Sir &ea. 
28th June 1793, (Signed) A. Kyd, Superintendant Andamans, 
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6 Iron 12 prs. with Garrison Carriages with all their apparatas. 

92 Brass 6 prs. Field pieces with Field Carriages and their apparatas, 
1200 12 pr. Round Shot. 
300 Do. Grape. 

400 6 pr. round Shot fixed to bottoms. 

100 Do. Case Shot, 

$0 Barrels of Gun powder. 

$0 Barrels of Musquet Ammonition, 

600 Flannel Cartridge bags for 12 pounders. 

200 Do Do Do.for 6 Do 

1 Gin with Blacks (sic) and fold complete, 
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March [1], while guns corresponding to the age oi 
the deceased are fired from the saluting batteries, 


ROYAL FUNEEALS IN TBAVANCOBE. 


To a non-Hindn the ceremonies and customs 


probably a reason for avery custom and rite, and | 
yet so little is known regarding the ceremonies | 
it is only a eelect few who are able to throw light | 
on the subject. For instance, the corpse of a 
deceased Prince is invariably wrapped in a red 
or searlet silk cloth, andit would be interesting 
to know why redor scarlet is the colour chosen. 
Yet nobody appearsto be sure. Ivis conjectured — 
that scarlet is the colour for Princes; but the | 
a white maslin cloth or two. Even on State ooca- 
spondent to the Madres Mail), Ihave gleaned a 
few facts regarding Travancore Royal funerals 
which may bo of some interest. 


the Prince's palace, proclaim the fact by a loud 


panied by the officers of the State and the Nair 
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The bearers of the corpse are drawn from the 
Tirumulpid community. The procession to the 
cremating ground of the Mabdrija’s 


drum Fort, is formed in the followingorder. First 


dismounted Bodyguard troopers, bareheaded and 


barefooted, leading their horses, walk in two lines ; 
behind them ia the Nair Brigade Band, dressed in 
black and playing the Dead March; next thesepoys 
of the Nair Brigade in two long lines, heads and 
fect uncovered and arms reversed ; then the 
various officers in undress, to a 
scribed order. To the burning ground iteelf only 
a chosen few are givenadmission. The next junior 
member to the deceased performa the last rites, 


under the guidance and instruction of the offi- 
ciating priest; but if there is no member of the | 
family available, the priest acts for him. The | 
body is then conveyed to a richly decorated pandal | 


or pavilion made of cadjan, under which iso 
funeral pyre composed of sandalwood, cuscus 


grasa and ghee, to help the fire. The fire | 
rendered ascred by prayers, is then applied to the | 


pyre, while a shout of lamentation and a chorus of 


wailing ascend to the skies from the crowd of 
people outside, who generally await the termina. | 


tion of the cremation. 


The small party inside wait till the work of the 
fire is all but done, and go away, leaving behind 
them a small and trusted few of palace adherenta 
and a detachment of the Nair Brigade for sentry 
purposes. These servanta feed the fire till every 
part of the body is consumed. For about two or 
three days public institutions and offices are closed, 
and deep mourning laste for ten or eleven days- 
Por three daya following the cremation, tha 
palanquin in which the body was conveyed 
to the burning ground is carried there and 
taken back morning and evening. Religious 
ceremonies are also .conducted in the Tarawiid 
Palam of the Mahiiriji's family to the accompani- 
ment of the wailing voices of women and solemn 
and sad music. 


Then comes the Sanchayanam, or ash-sifting 


of the remains, with some ashes, are then carfully 
yathered up and religiously placed in ida EE 
and preserved in 4 recess, or cavity, spec 

prepared at the foot of ajack tree. A Nair 
Brigade guard takes charge of the spot fora year, 
and carefully guardethe ashes, The owner of the 


situated at the north-west corner of the Trevan- 





house in which these relica of the dead are pre- 
served, receives a pension for ‘the term of his 
natural life — some say his heirs in perpetuity 
draw the pension, in the shape of a certain quan- 
tity of paddy annually, Healaois the recipient 
ofa quantity of cocoanut oil to feed a lamp 


| which must always be kept burning. 


On the eleventh or twelfth day further religious 
rites and ceremonies are performed and bring the 
pollution caused by the death toanend. For a 


pre- | whole year subsequently, mourning is observed 
to a certain extent thronghout the Province, 


especially by the Nair community. The relics 
inte the Ganges. 


KONETI RAYTI. 


SoME forty years or so ago, during the exca- 
vation of a pond in front of the Collector's 
Cutcherry at Nellore, Madras Presidency, an 
image was found along with, aa I om told, some 


“white stones.” This was left lying about for 


some time and was finally taken by an adjacent 
householder who presented it to a small Vaish- 
nava temple in Nellore town. The figure is 
popularly known as Eénéti Bayi (Pond-stone), 


I went to see it recently, It is « statue of a 
man of about life-size, carved out of a black 
stone and in perfect preservation. The figure is 
hair ia curly; the lobes of the ears pierced and 
Geently.enbengens the nose is ee aget nigel 
well-shaped. 


The figure is now adorned with the Vaishnava 
trident, but there seems no room for doubt that 
it represents Buddha or some Jain saint (I am 





too ignorant to decide which), 


J have not seen any reference anywhere to 
this figure, and I, therefore, imagine that ite 


| @Xistence is generally unknown, 


If a Buddha, the fact of the statue being 


found so for south as Nellore would acem to be 
of interest. 


A. Borreeworrs. 


Nellore, 15th Javwary 1901, 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. F. FLEET, 1.0.8. (Rero.), Pa.D., 0.1.2. 
The places mentioned in the Chicacole plates of Nandaprabhafijanavarman. 


8 Masha record has been edited by me in Vol. XIII. shove, p. 48 1f., with a lithograph. The 

! original plates, which are now in the Goveramont Museum at Madras. were found, with five . 
other sets, in a large pot which was discovered in digging the foundations of » wall at Chicacole, 
the head-qaosrters of the Chicacole tiluka of the Gafijam district, Madras Presidency, But, as 
this note will shew, the present record docs not really belong to Chicacole. It is convenient, however, 
for the present at any rate, to continue to speak of it as ome of the Chicacole grants, instead of 
substituting » name connecting it with the place to which it actually belongs. 


The record contains a decree issned — vijaya-SArapalli-vasakat, — “from the victorious halt at 
Sarspalli;* meaning, from « halt made at a place named Sarapalli, not (of necessity, at any rate) 
just after the achievement of some victory in war, but in the course of a state progress or tour of 
inspection for administrative purposes.' And it recites that the Muhdrdja Nandaprabhatjanavarman, 
“lord of the whole of Kalinga or of all the Kaliigas,’’ granted a village named Deyavata,? as 
an agrahdre, tos Brihman who belonged to, é.«. resided at, an agrahira, the name of which ia to be 
read as Akkans, instead of Akshata as given in my published text. 


The Akkana agrahdra of the record is, undoubtedly, the * Akkana Agrm.' of the Indian 
Atlas sheet No. 106 (1894), in Int, 18° $1’, long. 83° 49°, five and o hal! miles on the sorth of 
Palkonia, the head-quarters of the Pailkonda taluka of the Vizagapatam district, and about eightesn 
miles towards the north-west-by-north from Chieacole, where the plates were found, And, with this 
guide to help as, we can identify Deyavata with the * Devada’ of the same map, in lat, 18° 15", 
long. 83° 37", about seventeen miles sonth-weat-by-south from the Akkana agrahdra,4 and Sarapalli 
with the ‘Sarepalli* of the map, in Jat, 18° 7', long. 83° 43", a village, close to a large tank, 
ten miles in moch the same direction from * Devada’ and about four and a hali miles east-by-north 





''The word edsoks, 3, is used (eee Monier-Williama’ Sanskrit Dictionary, revised edition), at the end of 
eompounda, in the sense of ‘abode, habitation." Hut it may evidently bo applied in any of the meanings allotted to 
the simpler word tlsa, 3; namely, ‘ staying, remaining (especially ‘overnight'), abiding, dwelling, residenos, living 
jn, abode, habitation.” When rdaaka is need as it ia need hero, it may be taken as meaning much tha same thing as 
the standhirtira, ‘camp,’ of various other records. Bat it is somtimes used at the end of a compound which 
qualifies aod locates a shandhdetra ; for metance, in nyaya-akandhdedeat Fijayapura-r‘eakél, in Hoe 1 of the Kaira 
plates of A.D), 644 (Vol. VIT, above, p. 285), And-it seems desirable to translate it by a word which will provent 
it from being confused with shandhiedra. For what is most usually intended by the use of the word rijaya in ench 
erpreadons as vijaya-edsake and rijaya-skandhicira, reference may be made to my note 5, anpplemented by « remark 
by Dr. Hulizsch, in Ep. Ind. Vol VI p. 51, on the Kanaresr expression bijayars-gey. 

* My suggestion (Vol, XLT. above, p. 4), note 7, and p, 5, note 20) thatthe name might possibly be Adepavilis 
ar Adeyavita, ia to be cancelled, ss Sel 

* T remarked, af the timo (lec. cil. p, 49, note 8), that the second syllable of this name, whether taken as keba or 
os kira, Wasa rather anomalous one, An examination of the lithograph will shew that ite consonant does not at all 
resetib |e the keh in raksha, line 15, and dish/ptd, line 17, and, on the other hand, that it does very ¢loply resemble 
the akshara which I then read ns bhra in vikkramdndshm, line 10, As regards tho third atshera, it in to be remarked 
that the ¢ appears in this record in two forma; one with w loop, see, for instanoe, yatwid, tine 15, and témy=fra, line 17. 
and the other without loop, see, for instance, bAtyavald mildpityi, line 1. There was, thorefors, no objection to 
taking the consonant of this particular akshara as tho ¢ without tha loop. Bat we are equally at likerty to take it 
aan, whioh throughout this record appeara without the loop, And, in view of the identification that can be made, 
we peed not hesitate about accepting Akkana as tho name really presented in the record. Looking to the krama, also 
in Une 10, I consider, now, that the record there presents vikiem Indoim, with two inlstakes, for wkramdgdm of 


* The map sbews a village named * Devadata,’ two milos on the north of the Akkans agrahire, Dut this does 


| 


— as — Ve ET a 
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It may be remarked that the legend on the seal of this grant, which I failed to decipher, 
has been found by Dr. Hultzech, from an inspection ot the original, to be Piftrithakiah), “ he whe 
is devoted to his father,’’® 


The places mentioned in the Chokkhakufi grant of A. D, 667. 


This record has been edited by Mr. D, R, Blundarkar in Kp. Jad, Vol. VI. p. 285 &, with s 
facsimile lithograph. The original plates were obtained from Gujarat, im the Bombay Presidency. 
But the exact find-place of them appears to be not known, 


The record recites that, on a specified day in the month Panshs, Sska-Samvat 789 (expired), 
falling in A. D. 867, the Rashtrakite prince Aparimitavarsha-Dantivarman, of the Gujarat branch 
of the Malkhéd family, bathed inthe “great river” (mahdnad?) Paravi, and granted a village 
(gréma) osmed Chokkhakuti, situated in the north-west part of = small territorial division 
known as the SarthAtailatakiya forty-two, to « eiidra or (Buddhist) monastery at o place named 
Kampilyatirthe, [It prescribes that the said village was to be enjoyed by the succession of 
the disciples and disciples’ disciples of the dryasmigha or Buddhist community, And, in specifying 
the boundaries of the said village, it places, on the east, the boundary of a village (grdéma) the 
name of which is t» be read as Davbhellamka, for Dabbhellamka, = Dabbhellatka, instead of 
Dafnte]llamka «5 given in the published text ;° on the south, the boundary of ao village named 
Apasundara ; on the west, the boundary of a village named EKalipallika; and, on the north, 
a river (nadf) named Mandikint. . 


I find that Chokkhakuti is the ‘Chokhad’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 28, S. E. (1888), 
in Int, 21° 1’, long. 72° 59’, in the Nausiri division of the Baroda State, about five miles towards 
the north from Nausiri, The map shews ‘ Dabbel,’ answering to the Dabbhollatka of the record, 
aaa large village, the site of which is about one mile and three quarters towards the north-east from 
‘Chokhad.” It ahews ‘Asundar,’ answering to Apasundarsa, one mile om the south of *Chekhad." 
And, one mile on the north-west of ‘ Chokhad,’ it shews, on the south bank of the river which will be 
mentioned further on, ‘Karoli,’ which answers to Kalipallika and gives another instance of the 
not infrequent interchange of { and r. In the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No, 15 (1879) of 
Gujarit, ‘ Dabhel' is presented as ‘Dabhel,’ with, in the first ayllable, the long 4, which is no doubt 
correct, as it can be fully justified by » lengthening of the short a on the disappearance of the first 
component, 4, of the double consonant, dbA, in the second syllable of the original name; the other 
three names are presented just as in th: Atlas sheet, 

The river Mandaékini of the record is a river which passes about one mile on the north of 
‘Chokhad,’ and flows into the sea about five miles on the south of the Tapti. Its name is given as 
*Mindhola’ in the Atlas sheet and * Mindhdla’ in the Trigonometrical sheet, and is certified as 
‘ Mindbola,’ in Gujariti characters, in the official compilation entitled Bombay Places and Common 
Official Words (1878). And the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. II,, Surat and Broach, — 
p. 25, spesks of it as “the Mindhola or Middgri."" We have another epigraphic mention of this 
river in the spurious plates which purport to record a grant made by Dharaséna I. of Valabhi in 
A.D. 478. It is there called the Madavi! This latter name may be taken as a corraption of the 





* See Ep. Ind. Vet. p. 148. 

© The seoond syliat of this name, in lino 60, is much blarred, owing to careleseness on the apparently 
of the engraver, rather than of the writer, of the record. And, in detecting the correct reading, Y have of wens 
been helped by my identification of the village. But an inspection of the facsimile ill shew that the consonant 
is unmistakably wbh, — for tbh, in accordance with the géneral practice of the record. pe 

T Vol. X. above, p. 234, plate ii., line 8-4, and Plate, There is a somewhat unusual mark at the top of the me 
to the right. It does not seem to be intended fora long 4. Nor, as far an I could ree when I bad the original plato 
before me, does it seem to be part of an imperfectly formed enuerdra, a: 
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| Mandakin{, through « form Mandayi; and, in connection with this point of view, we may nole 
that the Vishewpurdna speaks of two rivers named Manddkini,® and mentions, just after one of them, 
a river Payyé which may be the Pirnd in Gujarit, the next river on the south of the.‘ Mindhola,’ 
quite as much as any other river known by the name of Piirnd, and that this tenda to suggest -that 
the ‘ Mindhola’ really iad the original name of Mandakini, Or we may sappose that the original 
name of the river was Manddévi, and was invented to mark the river ag one “flowing slowly 
(manda),” by way of contrast with the Pirivi, the name of which seems to mean a river having « 
full rushing stream (psira) and consequently flowing qaickly."" And, in the latter case, we may look 
upon the Madavi of the spurious record as a corraption of the name Mandivi, and take the Manddkint 
of the present record as « fanciful substitute for it, somewhat similar to the application of the name 
Gaigi to the Gédhvart, or to a small nollah flowing into the Gédavari, in the Paithan plates of 
A, D, 1272.19 


The town from which, most probably, the Sarthitailatakiya forty-two took its appellation, 
cannot at present be identified; unless, by any chance, its name can have been corrupted into that of 
the ‘Simlak’ of the maps, a large village the site of which is contiguous, on the north, with the site 
of *Dabhel, Dabhel.’ 

Mr, Bhandarkar bas given a reason for perhaps identifying the “great river" Poiravi 
with the Pornd, on the south bank of which is Nausirl; namely, that an unpublished record, 
belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, speaks of the Pirivi as being in the 
vicinity of a place named Nigasdrikd, which is taken by him to be Nausiri. But it is not quite 
plain how the Parni, the total length of which is lesa than eighty miles, could be properly classed as a 
“ great river.” 

He has expressed the opinion that Eampilyatirtha, —or “the Kiimpilya tirtha,” “the sacred 
place. of Kimpilys," according to his treatment of the name, — is to be identified with Kampil, 
called in ancient times Kampilya, and formerly, it appears, a sacred place of the Jains, in the Kaim- 
gahj tahsil of jthe Farnkhibad district, North-West Provinces, We need not enter into the point 
that Kampilya-Kampil is some six hundred miles away from ‘ Chokhad,’ The Kampilyatirths 
of this record is, undoubtedly, the ‘Kaphleta’ of the Atlas and Trigonometrical sheets, a large 
village in the Chérist tiluka of the Sarat district, on the north bank of the * Mindhola,” *Mindhdls,’ 
or * Mindhd]a,’ abont a mile and a half on the north of * Chokhad.’ 


The places mentioned in the Surat plates of A. D. 1061. 

This record has been edited by Mr. H. H. Dhruva in Vol. XIT. above, p. 196 ff., with o 
lithograph. The original plates were obtained from s coppersmith of Surat, the chief town of the 
Surat district in Gajarit, Bombay Presidency. 

Sake-Sathvat 972 (expired), falling 10 January, A. D. 1051, the Chanlukya prince Trilichanapila, 
“the ruler (6Adktri) of the Lita country (dééa),” went to the western ocean, and, at a sacred 


of sae beceniciol Glaneon; a explained (see Monior- Wiliams Sanskrit Dictionary) a1 meaning ‘ going or streaming 


may possibly hare a reminiscence of 
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place named Agastyatirtha or Agastyatirtha, gave to a certain Brihman » village (grdma) 
named Erathane, (measuring) nine-hondred (ploughs 7)" in o small territorial division, 
consisting of forty-two villages, which seems at first sight to be not distinctly specified by name 
but to be placed in a larger territorial division called the Villisvara or Billisvara pathaka.” It 
defines the position of Erathina by means of eight surrounding Eiéfakas or ‘ villagea of agricultural 
peasants,” And it places them as follows; on the east, s village (gréma) named Wagimva, and 
Tantika; on the south-east, Vatapadraka; on the south, Lingavata-Siva ; on the south-west, 
Indétthana; on the west, Vahunadasvan; on the north-west, Temvariika; on the north, 
Talapadrake ; and, on the north-east, a village (gra) named Kuruya. 


Mc. Dhruva told us that the Erathana of this record is Erthin in the Olpad tiluks of the 
Surat district, a village, between the Kim river and the Tapti, which may be found in the Indian 
Atlas sheet No, 23, 5. E. (1888), in lat. 21° 29’, long. 72° 52’. He added certain details which 
seemed to bear out that statement circumetantially, And he plainly was furnished, though very 
vaguely and inaccurately, with information, which he did not verify, about some of the surroundings 
of « certain Erthan which really is the Erathina of the record. But that Erthin is not the Erthdn in 
the Olpad taluka. 


The Villisvara or Billisvara of the record, from which the pathaka took its appellation, 
is to be identified with Baldsar or Baldshwar, a small town two miles on the north of 
Palaina, the head-quarters of the Palsind subdivision, on the north bank of the river ‘ Mindhola," 
‘Mindhals," or *Mindhd}i, of the Nausfirl division of the Baroda territory; it is shewn as 
‘Balesar’ in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, 8. E. (1988), in lat, 21° 6, long. 73° 2’, and 
in the same way in the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No, $4 (1882) of Gujarkt. And it may 
be remarked here that the composer of the record, writing at this point a particularly clumsy 
verse, no doubt meant to describe the Villigvara or Billisvara pathaka as itself consisting 
of forty-two villages, though the language actually used by him conveys, if construed strictly, 
o different meaning, | 


The Erathina of this record is the ‘Erthan’ of the Atlas sheet, shewn aa ‘Erthadn' in the 
Trigonometrical thoet No. 15 (1879), two milea west-north-west from Baldsar. Nagamva or 
Nagimba seems to have disappeared ; at any rate, the.maps do not shew any trace of such a name: 
but Tantika is represented by ‘Tati Jagra,’ ‘Tati Jagra,’ one mile south-east-by-east from 
Erthin. Wafapadraka has become ‘Wardala,’ one mile south-east from Erthin.'4 Litigavata- 
Siva is ‘Lingad,’ two and a half miles south-by-west from Erthin. Indétthana seems to have 
become ‘ Ranla or Wakhtana,’ ‘ Raula or Wakhtdna,’ two miles towards the south-west from 
Erthin, Vehunadabvan or Bahunadasbvan is ‘Bonad," two miles west-by-south from Erthin. 
Temvarika or Tembarika is ‘Timbarwa,’ in the Choriist taluka of Surat, one mile on the 
north-west of Erthin. Talapadraka is ‘ Talodra,’ one mileand a half north-half-east from Erthan. 
And Kuruys is ‘ Karan," one mile and o haif north-east from Erthin, 7 


M The published text rons ( plato iii, lines 6,7) — grime... ... ’ r Vi thak- 
Boter-dvichatviricfa-eamkhyaké Erathipa-vavasatameadid, ee, Aod the ppblished poi aunt 


» « » « « « Svillage . . . . . . io the Ered bina Nine-shandred in the " dintrict forty-4 . ia 
fistrict of (Vi- or) Dhillidvara.” Bot tha lithograph distinotly shows —pstmad S morte 
_» + + + + Erathiouth nava-iatam, ete, The word mavalata, ‘nine-hundred,’ ean obly indicate, in some way 
another, thé extent of the village, And, from others of the Gujarkt tris sp chen Armee eo kort dh 
understand Aala, ‘a plough,’ used os a land-moasure, 
19 The record seems to nee the same character to denote either b or » throughont. 
i To Vol ¥. above, p. 145, Der 


woprevented by a modare ‘Wanlla” | * ive another inutanoo in which the anclent name Vatapadrake is 
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REVISED CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY OR IMPERIAL GUPTA DYNASTY. 
BY VINCENT A. 3) 


Paorzsson Syuvars Lévi's valuable and interesting stadies of the Chinese historians who record 
notices of events in Indias throw moch light upon the obscure history of India in the centuries both 
preceding and following the Christian era. 


In a separate article I have discussed his discovery of the synchronism of king Meghavarna 
of Ceylon (A. D, 304 — 332) with the Indian emperor Samudra Gupta, whose reign has 
hitherto been supposed to have begun in A. D. 350, so far as that synchronism affects the interpre- 
tation of the Mahfniiman inscriptions at Bidh-Gayi.! In this paper I propose to discuss the 
revision of the Gupta chronology which is rendered indispensable by Mr. Sylvain Lévi's 
discovery, and certain other facta brought to light within the last few years. 





(1TH, M.R.AS,, 1.0.5. (Rerp.). 


Assuming, as is now generally allowed, that the Gupta era dates from the coronation 
(abhisheka) of Chandra Gupta I., the firat emperor of the Grupta dynasty, that event must hare 
taken place in the first year of the Gupta Era (G. E.), which corresponds to the period extendmg 
from the 26th February, A. D. 320, to the 15th March, A.D. 32]. For most purposes it is 
eufficiently aceurate to say that the accession of Chandra Gupta I. occurred in A, D, 320, and to add 
319 to dates G. E, to reduce them to dates A. D2? 


Previons to M. Lévi's discovery of the synchronism of king Meghavarpa of Ceylon with the 
emperor Samudra Gupta, the earliest known Gupta date subsequent to the aecession of Chandra Gupta I. 
in G. E. 1, = A. D, 320, was that recorded by the Udayagiri inscription of Chandra Gupta IL, 
dated G. EB, $2, = A, D, 4019 The chronology of the dynasty for the period of §1 complete years 
between these two dates was purely conjectural, M. Lévi's discovery enables us to fix with approzi- 
mate accuracy the date of the accession of the emperor Samudra Gupta, the son of Chandra 
Gupta I., and, with the help of some other facts, to settle within narrow limits the greater part of 
the chronology of the dynasty.‘ 





1 Se ee es sae cise cali teas Wheaieas de Wang Hinen-Te’e dane TInde” appeared in 
the Journal Asictigua for Mars-Ayril ot Mai-Juio, 1900, and was reprinted the same year at the Imprimerie 
Nationale, Paria, pp. 112. On another cocsion I hope to make use of tho materials collected by him for the 
Kushin history, At present I confine myself to the object of Gupta chronology, My article entitled ‘ The Inserip- 
tions of Mahindiman at Bidh-Gayl’ appeared in this Journal, ante, Vol TXXL, p. 192, 1 am myself revponaible 
for the erroneous hypothesis that the reign of Samudra Gupta began in A. D. 350. (‘Observations on the Gupta 
Coinage,’ in J, B. A, 8, for Jan, 1895, p, 82. This work will be cited as ‘ Obssrvations,") 


® The dissorery of the troe beginning of the Gupta era, and the elaboration of all necessary calonlations on the 
anbject, were efected Ly Dr. Fleet, whoes matured views will be found in Jnd, Ant. Vol, KX. (1591), pp. 376-389. 
Dr. Fleet's great work entitled * Insoriptions of the Early Gapta Eings and their Successors" was published in 1583. 
Io its original form the Gupta era was an adaptation of the Saka year beginning with the month Chaitra, or 
March-April. According to this arrangement the year commenced with the first day of the waxing moon (mudi) of 
Chaltra, and the year 1 G. E. corresponds to Bake 243, and A. D. 320-1, Consequently Gupta years are ordinarily 
reduced to years A. D, by the addition of 319, aa, for example, 62 G. E,= A, D. 41, Of oowrss, for strictly 
accurate rewults much more elaborate equations are sometimes required. The records of the kings with which this 
paper is concerned seem to be all dated on thisaystem. The kings of Valabhi, who succeeded the Guptaa in 
Surkahtrs (KithilwAs) about the end of the fifth esntery, while continuing to reckon by the Gupta era, made the 
year begin seven months earlier, Gupta dates are erpreseed in current years, 


" Flest, No.8. Udayagiri is near Bhfled (Bhfled) in Scindia's Dominions in Central India, N. lat, £3° 32", E. long. 
rN Bag The exact date is the 11th day of the waring moon of the month Ashidha, equivalent to June-July, 
A. D. 401, 


‘My conjectural dates were :— Gupta, A. D. 290; Ghatotkachs, A.D. 5; Chandra Gupta I., A.D. 919 
(an error instead of $20); Eilchs, A. D. 40; Samndra Gupta, A.D. 850: and Chandra Gupte IL., A. D. 880. 
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According to all the genealogical inscriptions, the founder of the dynastic family was the Maha- 
rija Gupta,* who was succeeded by his son the Mahiirija Ghatotkacha. The only positive indication 
of the date of the Mah4raja Gupta is afforded by the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing, who travelled 
between A. D. G71 and 695, and diedin A.D.713, He states that, according to tradition, an 
ancient ruined establishment known ag the China Temple had been built for the accommodation uf 
Chinese pilgrims some five hundred years before the writer's time by Mahirija Sri Gupta. This 
tradition would place ihe Mahirija Gupta about A. D. 200, a date considerably too early, The tros 
date of his accession cannot well be earlier than A.D. 270. We may sssume A, D. 275, Gupta's 
son, Ghatotkacha, may be assigned conjecturally, in the absence of evidence, to A. D. 300, 

Neither of these Mahiirijas assumed the higher titles denoting paramount rule, and, so far aa is 
known, neither of tem coined money or left any inscriptions, Both probably were the Rajas of 
Bihar south of the Ganges, with their capital at the ancient royal city of Pétaliputra (Patna), They 
misy heave been in some degree subordinate to the Lichchhavis of Vaisili, on the northern side of 
the river. 


Chandra Gupta I. came to the throne in G. E.1, = A, D. $20, and established his power as a 
paramount sovereign by marrying the Lichchhavi princess Kumjra Devi. His coina were struck in 
the joint names of himself, hia queen, and the powerful Lichehhavi clan, and his dominions extended 
in the Gangetic valley as far as Prayaga (Allabibid),? 


Inasmach as Samudra Gupta, son of Chandra Gupta I, was reigning previously to G. EB, 18 < 
A. D. 332, the date of the death of the Ceylonese king Meghavarna, who sent him an embassy, the 
reign of Chandra Gupta L, who ascended the throne in the year G. E. 1, must necessarily have been 
very short. The great Allibibad inscription, which records the deeds of Samudra Gupta, states that 
his conquests extended as far south as Pilakka, the modern Palghatehery, in N. lat, 10° 45' 49, 
distant abont thirteen hundred miles from Pitaliputra (Patna), then the capital of the empire, and 


* The name of thie prince Was undoubtedly simply Gupta, and not Bri Go pts, an Conningham insisted (Coins 
Med, [, p. 9). Upagupta, who, according to the Adokiradina legend, was the father-confessor af Ajoka, is described 
as the son of Gupta the perfumer. Both these names are clear proof that the participle Gupta could stand as a 
name alone, Without the support of a governing word; the word wpa is, of course, a mere particle, expressing the 
iden of * loaser.* 

© For the dates of I-taing's life and death, soo his ‘Records of tho Buddhist Roligion,’ ed. Takakusu, 
p. zuxvil. The tradition cited ts from ancther work by ths same anibor deserihed by Beal in J. BR. 4. 8. 
XIII., NH. B.. PP. 642-579. 

* The colns exbibiton the obverse the names and effigies of Chandra Guptaand his consort Kumira Déyt. 
Tho-reverse has « goddess seated on a lion, and holding fillet and cornucopim, with tho legend ‘ Idckchharayah,’ 
or Lichchiveya!, in the nominative plural. I interpret the legends as meaning that the coimage was iasued | by 
Chandra Gupta I. in the names of himself, of his wife,and of her family, the Lichohbavis, The insoriptions lay 
great stress on the queen's Lichchhavi ancestry. ‘ 

The woll-known Puranic passage which defines the extent of the Gupta Dominions is applicable te, the 
of Thaodra Gupta l. only. As given in the Viyo Purina (Hall's od. of Wilson's Viskou Purdpa, Vol. IV. p. 218) 


it fins ;— , 
Spi F Te Area | 
| Tae at maa: li 

of which the best translation ema to me to be:—' The [kings] of the race of Gapta will possess Prayiga on the 
Southern Oudh (J. B. 4, 8. for 1893, p, 522). Prayiga on the Ganges is AllAbdbad, The name Magadha in the 
plural (amending to 47118) mont, I prevume, Bibir both north and south of the Ganges, Similarly, the name 
Kalinga is used both in the singular and the plural. Compare Vanga and Upavanga, The conquests of Samudra 
deseription became wholly inapplicable, This obserration may balp to indicate the date of the composition of 
the Viyn Poripa, Other texts, as usnal, present variations of the passage quoted. 

The coins of Chandra Gupta L are described in my work entitled ‘The Coinage of the Early or Imperial Gupta 
Dynasty of Northern India," in J. R.A. 8. for Jan, 1989 (ited os ‘Coinage "), p. 63, and ‘Observations,’ p, 04, 
The spelling ‘LickchAiraya)’ is found on one of Mr. Rivett-Carnac's coins, and in the Bhitarl pillar inscription 
of Skandsa Gupta, aa well as in the spurious Gay& grant purporting to belong to the same reign, and in the laws 
of Manu. (Fleet, ‘ Gupta Inscriptions,’ p. 16.) 
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mentions the fact that the Ceylonese sent the conqueror presents or tribute, It is unlikely that the 
king of Ceylon should have been sufficiently in dread of the monarch of Northern India to send him 
gifts, as related both by the Chinese historian and the Allahabad inscription, until after Samudra 
Gupta’s temy orary Bubjugation of Southern India, King Meghayarga of Ceylon having died in A, D. 
332, the mission of Mahdndman to the Indian court, which involved two voyages, may be approximately 
dated in A. D, 230. The ‘mnilitary operations incident to a victorious march of quite thirteen 
hundred miles and the subjagation of a multitude of kingdoms, as related in the Allahabad inscription, 
may fairly be assumed to have occupied at least three years, Consequently, the accession of Samndra 
Gupta cannot be placed later than the year A. D, 327 = G. E. 8, and the possible limits of the reign 
of his predecessor Chandra Gupta are thus further restricted to the brief space of seven or eight years 
at the most? This inference is quite in accord with the numismatic evidence, inasmuch as the 
coinage of Chandra Gupta L. oceura in gold only of a single type, and is so rare that the specimens 
yet discovered do not exceed o score in number. 

‘The accession of Samudra Gupta, who is represented in the genealogical inscriptions as the 
immediate successor of Chandra Gupta L., and who is stated in the Allihibid inscription to have bean 


appointed heir to the crown during his father's lifetime,* may safely be dated in G. E. 6 or 7, 
equivalent to A. D. 325 or 326. 


But the question is complicated by the existence of s small number of gold coins of a single 
type, about equal in rarity to thoseof Chandra Gupta L, and bearing the name of Kacha or Kacha, 
The difficulty is to find a place for Kacha in the very few years available. The coina of that prince 
are undoubtedly closely related in weight, fabric, and type both to those of Chandra Gupta L, and 
to the early issues of Samudra Gupta, One hoard, that of Tindi in Oudh, consisted of twenty-tive 
coins, only two of which belonged to the reign of Chandra Gupta I, the remainder being divided 
between Kacha and the Advamedha and Battle-axe types of Samadra Gupta, Both the types last 
named seem to be intended to commemorate the emperor's victories and conquests. Their reverses, 
as well ag the reverse of Samadra Gupta’s s Tiger type, ara closely related to the reverse of the Kicha 
coing, The obverse legend of the last-named coins describes the king as ‘the exterminator of all rdjas, 
who is victorions, having subdued the earth by excellentdeeds.’ The epithet ‘exterminator of all riijas' 
(sarvardjéehchéttd) assomed by K&cha is given in five inscriptions to Samudra Gupta and to no 
other king, The description of Kiicha as the victorious conqueror of the earth is also applicable to 
Samudra Gupta.!° These facts strongly support the eunggestion made both by Dr. Fleet and myself 
that Kicha and Samudra Gupta are identical, and, notwithstanding the difficulty there is in believing 














© For an account in detail of the conquests effested by Samudra Gupts, snd for the ideutiontion of Pilakka, 
seo my papers entitled ‘Samudra Gapta' (J.R. 4. 9. for 1897, p. 19), and * The Conqueste of Bamndra Gupta * (ibid. 

p. 859). My revised date for the accession of Bamudra Gapta is rtrongly supported by the forged Gayl copper- 
plate (No, 60 of Flect) which parporta to have been engraved in his reign in the year 9. The entry of this date 
sbows that the forger believed Samudra Gupta to have been reigning in that year. 

* Lines 7 and 8, which are thus translated by Dr. Fleet :— ‘ Who, being looked at (with enry) by the faces, 
melancholy (througé the rejection of themselers), yingear sien ete nn sada on sate 
forth deep sighs (of happiness), was blddoo by (Ais) father, — who, exclaiming “Verily he is worthy,’ embraced 
(Aim) with the hairs of (his) body standing erect (fhreugh pleasure) (and thus) indicative of (his) sentiments, 
and scanned (Aim) with an ae inrsing round aed rowsd in affeetion, (ond) aden with Sears (qj Jey). and perceptive 
of (hig noble) nature, — (to govern of a aurety] tho whole world.” A generation later ihe selection of -Obandra 
Gupta II. by his father, Semudra Gupta, is expressed by the words talparigri/tia. 

1 For the KAcha coins, seo ‘ Coinage," p. 74; ‘Observations,’ p. 95. The spellings RAchs and Kacha both oocur 
on the coins. For tho Advamedha, Tiger, and Battle-are types of Samndra Gupta, see 'Colnage,” pp. 64,65, 72 

‘ Observations,” pp. 96, 97, 102. On the Tiger type, the king's title is simply ‘r)ja"; on the Advamedha and Battle- 
axe typos it is répldhirdsa. Lael erhresiccihasteshnspprtapre > Siticticalee eatorwrnrys sy The 
five ineriptions which apply the epithet Sarvardjéchchhittd to Samudra Gupta are, (1) Mathard (Flest, No. 4, p27, 
note), (2) Biland (Fleet, No. 10), (3) Bible ( Fieet, No, 10),. (4) Bhitari pillar (Mo. 13 of Fleet), and (5) the spurious 
Gayh grant of Samodra Guta, leche nsarvordamcsh cies nanan In my ‘Coinage’ I advocated the identity of 
Kicha with Samudra Gupta ; but in ‘Observations’ I accepted Mr. Rapeos's view that Kicha was a brother and 
predecessor, I now revert to my original opinion. 
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that Samudra Gupta described himeelf on his coins by two different names, I feel disposed to adhere 
te the belief that Kacha ia only another name (biruda) of Samudra Gupta, 

The only possible alternatives are the theory preferred by Mr. Rapson, who suppoees that Kicha 
was a brother of Samudra Gupta, and enjoyed a very brief reign as his predecessor, or the assumption 
that Kiicha was a pretender, and a rival to the brother who had been selected by their father as heir- 
apparent. It is possible that when Chandra Gupta I. died, his chosen heir was far from the capital 
in charge of a remote province, or commanding an invasion of foreign territory, and that Kacha, being 
on the spot, was in a position to seize the throne of which he maintained possession for a brief space, 
This explanation of the problem is supported by the fact that E’icha’s coing seem to be inferior in 
purity of metal to those both of Chandra Gupta I, and Samudra Gupta, But the alleged inferiority is 
not quite certain! Mr. Rapson's suggestion is rendered improbable by the omission of Kacha's name 
from genealogies, and by the facts that Samudra Gupta was selected by his father as heir-apparent, 
and always claims to have succeeded directly. On the whole, I lean to the opinion that the hypothesis 
of the identity of Kacha and Samudra Gupta offers Jess difficultics than either of the alternatives, 


Bo far as the general chronology of the dynasty is concerned, it is immaterial which solution is 
accepted. The inscriptions prove that in any case Samudra Gupta must be regarded as the 
immediate successor of his father. Kacha, if distinct person, must have been a rival claimant to 
the throne, who reigned for « short time in the home provinces concurrently with Samudra Gupta, 

I assume the year G.E.7, A.D. $26, as that in which Chandra Gupta I. died, 
and Samudra Gupta succeeded him. The rival rule of Kiicha, if a reality, cannot have lasted 
more than « year or two, simultaneously with the beginning of Samadra Gupta’s reign. 

The year G. E. 82,=A.D. 401, as already observed, fell in the reign of Chandra Gupta II, 
the son and successor of Samudra Gupta, The latest inscription of Chandra Gupta is dated G, E, 
93, and the earliest inscription of his son and successor Kuméra (lupta ia dated in G, E, 96,12 
We cannot therefore err materially if we place the death of Chandra Gupta IT, and the acoes- 
sion of his son and successor, Kuméra Gupta I., in the year G, E. 84, = A. D, 413. 

The interval between 326 A.D. and 413 A. D., amounting to 86 complete years, must be 
allotted to the two reigns of Samudra Gupta and his gon and successor, Chandra Gupta IT,, who is 
known to have been reigning in A.D. 401, Evidently both reigns mast have been exceptionally 
long, # fact clearly apparent also from the numismatic evidence, : 

If we assume that Samodra Gupta was twenty years of age when he entered upon hie heritage, 
it is improbable that he attained an age exceeding eighty years, On this assumption, his death 
cannot be placed later than A. D. 386, and probably it occurred carlier. In the absence of specific 
evidence, I assume A. D. 375 68 close approximation to the true date of the tranamis- 
sion of the crown from Samudra Gupta to his chosen and able successor, Chandra Gupta IT., 
but the death of Samudra Gupta may have occurred some years earlier. 

The limita of the reign of Kumfra Gupta I., son and suceessor of Chandra Gupta IT,, 
are known with sufficient accuracy. He came to the throne, aa we have seen, not earlier than 


3) Ounsingham gives the following figurce as the result of the 








analyses or assays which he cansed to be made 


rs 'o. coins tasted, . weg, prain s Pure diboy, Higheat , 
7 12 Chandra Gupta I, 18 1076 184 123 

50 Samudra Gupta. 123 107°6 154 1250 

a Richa, | iS 10ers ns 116 
If the‘ highest weight’ of 8 specimens of Kacha way 116°6, the mean weight cannot have been 129 grains, A cola 
of Mr. Rivett-Carnas's is said to weigh 125° (‘ Coinage,” p. 74). Ordinarily the coins of Kicha are of light weight, 
the mean of four specimens being 14°95. Mr. Rivett-Carnsc's other specimens weighed 115-6. 

1G, E.62; Udayagiri inseription of Chandra Gupta II. (Fler, No. 8); 
G. EK, 93 ; Séinchi inscription of Chandra Gupta II, (Fleet, No. 6); 


G E. 96; Bilesd issoription of Kumira Gupta I, (Fleet, No. 10). 
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G, E, 93, and not later than G. E.96. I have assumed G, E. 94, = A. D. 415, as the date of his 
accession. His reign closed at some time in the year G, E. 136, = A, D. 455, which is the date of 
his latest coins and also of the earliest inscription of bis son and successor, Skanda Gupta, 

But at this point « difficulty similar to that in the case of Kacha confronts the historian, The 

benealogical inscriptions on stone all end ned Jator than Skanda Gupta’s reign, and give the aneces- 
sion both of reigns and generations as (1) Gupta, (2) Ghatotkacha, (8) Chandra Gupta I,, 
(4) Samadra Gupta, (5) Chandra Gupta IL, (6) Kumirs Gupta I., (7) Skanda Gupta, 
__. But the Bhitari soal carries on the genealogy two generations further in persons o 
Narasimha Gupta and Kumara Gupta IL, while Sestuel es ecco Gupta for Pent Sadr e™ 
The question therefore arises, as in the ease of Kacha and Samudra Gupta, whether Pura Gupta is 
to be regarded as identical with Skands Gupta or as a rival brother, The farther questions may 
also be raised whether, if Pura Gupta were a distinct person, be preceded, followed, or was coutem- 
poranedns with Skanda Gupta, The case, although at first sight similar, differs materially from that 
of Racha and Samudra Gupta. The name of Kicha is known only from a few coins, and nothing 
except the legends on those coins is on record concerning him to prove or disprove his separata 
existence, On the other hand, we know concerning Pora Gupta that he was a legitimate son of 
Kumira Gupta [., whom he succeeded at least in the eastern provinces, that his mother was Queen 
Ananta Dévi, that his wife was Queen Sri Vatsa Davi, and that his son and successor was 
Narasimha Gupta, 

The long inscription on the Bhitari pillar, which unfortunately is not dated, makes 
pointed allusion to Skanda Gupta’s mother, while it strangely abstains [rom mentioning her name.! 

The Bihir inscription (Fleet, No. 12), which gives the nena] genealogy, and names the 
queens of Chandr:, Gupta I., Samudra Gupta, and Chandra Gupta I1., omits the name of the consort 
of Kumira Gupta I, the mother of Skanda Gupta, but the imperfection of the record leaves it doubt- 
ful whether or not the name originally stood in the inscription, 





18 An Inseribed eal of Kuméira Gupta IL,’ by V. A. Smith and Dr. Hotrnle (J. A. 8, B., Vol. LVIIT., Part 
I., 1889). The seal, which is composed of an alloy of copper and silver, was dog up in the foundations of a bonvs 
at Bhitar! in the GhAatpur District, where the celebrated pillar with Skanda Gupta's Inscription stands, 

Dr. Hoernle's section of the paper cited disonsaes with moch elaboration the historical] results deductible from 
the seal inscription, [am now fully satisfied that the pame of the king who is substituted for Skanda Gupta has 
been correctly read as Pura Gupta, The readings Porn and Sthira proposed by Cunningham and Btibler, respectively, 
ate erroneous. The letters Pu-ra on the seal are quite plain. (See Dr. Hoernle's ‘Note’ appended to my paper 
entitled * Further Obeerrations on the History and Coinage of the Gopta period,’ in J. 4. 4, B., Vol. LETT. 


(1804), Part I, p. 210.) | 
4 (Line 5):— “The glorious Kumarigopta, who meditated on his [scil, Chandra Gupta IL) feet, and who was 


begotten on the Mfakddfel Dhraradévt. 
(Line @) -— The son of him, the king, who was renowned for the innate power of (his) mighty intellect (and) 
whose fame was great, is this (present) king, by name Skanda Gupta, who possesses great glory ; who snbeisted 


(hike a bee) on the wide-spreading waterlilies which were the fectof (his){ather . . . . . . ‘Who is the most 
ewinent bero in the lineage of the Guptus . . . 1s 


(Ling 10):— By whom, when he prepared himeclf to restora the fallen fortunes of (Aus) family, a whole night wns 
spent on a oooch that was the bare earth ; and then having conquered the Poshyamitras, who had dereloped great 
power and wealth, bo placed (his) left foot on a foot-stool which waa the king {of that tribe himeelf) . . . . . i 

(Line 12):— Who, when (Ais) father bad attained the skies, conquered his enemies by the strength of (Ais) 
arm, ood established again the ruined fortunes of (Ais) lineage; and then orying ‘ the riotory has been achieved," 
betook himself to (Ais) mother, whose eyer were foli of tears from joy, just as Krishna, when be had alain his 

(Line 14) i1— Who, with bis own armies, established (again his) lineage that had been made to totier. 

(Line 1b) — joined in elo coniliot with tho Himsa . . . . ss 

(Line 15) — bas allotted this village (to the idol), in order to increase the religious merit of bis father." 
(Fleet, p. 55.) 
and endowment of an image of Vishpa onder the name of Hiringin, Cunningham found sumerovs bricks inscribed 
with the name of ‘Sri Kumira Gupta at Bhitarl, which was evidently a royal residence in the time of Skanda Gupta 
aod bis father. 
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The Janfigarh, Kahaum, and Indér inscriptions (Filet, Nos. 14, 14, 16), while magui- 
fying Skands Gupta as an illustrious member of the Gupta dynasty, abstain from tracing his genea- 
logy. Skenda Gupta was certainly in power in Western India previous to the bursting of the Iske 
embankmentat Jinigarh in January, A. D. 456 (G. E. 136), and before that date had entrusted the 
provincial administration of Sarishtya to his officer Parnadatts, who had sppoimted his son Chakra- 
palita as governor of the city at Jinagarh, Chakrapdlita repaired the broken embankment during 
the hot season of A. D. 456 (G. E. 137), and in the following year (G. E. 138) erected « temple to 
sanctify his work. Considering that coins of Kamara Gupta L exist which are dated in G. E. 135 
and 18, the dates require the assumption that Kumfira Gupta I. died in the spring of A. D. 
455, corresponding to the early months of G. E. 136, which began in March, A, D, 455, and 
extended to February or March, A. D.456.% Kumara Gupta I, may be considered to have died in 
April, A. D, 455, The appointments of Parnadatta as Viceroy of Surashtra and of Chakrapalita as 
Governor of Janiigarh must have taken effect before the close of A.D, 455. There cannot, there- 
fore, by any doubt that, at least in the west of India, Skanda Gupta was the immediate successor of 
his father Kuméra Gupta I. in the year A. D. 455 (G. E, 186). It is eqnally certain that five years 
later he was in full authority over the eastern parts of his Esther's dominions, because the insoription 
at Kahiuth (Fleet, No. 15) is dated in the month Jyeahtha of G, E, 141, equivalent to May or June, 
A. D, 460, and Kahg@arh is situated in the eastern end of the Girakbpur District, at a distance of 
about ninety miles from Pajaliputra (Patna), The undated inscription at Bibiir, also in the east of 
the empire, which gives the usual genealogy, likewise treats Skanda Gupta as being the son and 
immediate snecessor of Kamira Gupta I. 


On the other hand, the Bhitari seal, in similar technical language (tasya putiras fat-paiddnu- 
dhydto), describes Pura Gupta aa the soa and apparently immediate successor of Kumira Gupta L, 
and Narasimha Gupta as the son and apparently immediate successor of Pura Gupta, This record of 
the regular succession from Kamira Gapta I., through Para Gupta to Narasimha Gupta, is the 
difficulty whieh stands in the way of the otherwise plausible and tempting hypothesis that Pura Gupta 
was o rival brother of Skanda Gupta, | 


If Pura Gupta disputed the succession to the empire, and succeeded in holding only for a year 
or two the government of the eastern provinces against Skanda Gupta, who certainly was the direct 
successor of his father in the western provinces, how could Pura Gupta have transmittel the royal 
dignity to his son The hypothesis of a division of the empire immediately after the death of 
Kumara Gupta L seems to be shut out by the language of the inscriptions, especially the long record 
on the Bhitari pillar, and by the fact that within five years of his father’s death, Skands Gupta 
waa in full possession of both the eastern and the western extremities of his father’s extensive 
ompire, 


The hypothesis that Pura Gupta was the successor of Skanda Gupta in the imperial dignity 


aseocinted with the possession of the eastern provinces, as Budba Gupta certainly succeeded Skanda 
Gupta in the government of the western provinces ag a local rija, is difficult to reconcile with the 





i The important Jinigarh insoription of | ito (First, No. 14), dated , . | 
in the years G. E. 185, 137, 185, has also Seis cdiel tome aeeiee Coo oie aie ee chacecieda 
work entitled ‘A Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions.’ Published by the gar Archeological 
Department under the auspices of His Highness Raol Shri Takhtsinghji,G,C.8.1., LL JD, (Cantab.), Mabaraje 
of Bhavnagar. (Hhavnagar: Printed at the State Printing Press.) N.D, By an unfertanats blunder the 
translation of the inseription in this work givea the month in which the dam burst me being ‘Bhidrapads.” Tho 
fncaimile and transliteration oorreotly give the,’ 6th day of the month Praushthapada,’ equivalent to January, 

The date of the record must of course bo taken as G. E133," A. D, 457-8, In the preamble, Lakxhm, 
the goddess of fortuns, is said to have solegted Skands Gupta for the throne, ‘ having discarded all the otber sons of 
kings. These words may refer cither to a dispated auosession, or to the selection of Skanda Gupta by his father, 
3 The king (line 9) appoiated Parpadatta "to protect in a proper manser the land of the Burlabtras," and to be 

lord over the region of the west," Chakrapllite (line 12) ‘accomplished the protestion of the city,’ 
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language of the Bhitari seal, which seems to imply the immediate succession of Para Gupta to his 
father Komira Gupta I, But, as Dr. Hoerole has pointed out, the namo of a king who does not 
stand in the direct genealogical line is sometimes omitted from a dynastic list which is primarily 
intended to trace the succession from father tu son rather than from reign to reiga, The best 
solution of the difficulty apparently is to assume that Skanda Gupta, by reason of being childless, 
is omitted from the geaealogy of the Bhitari seal, and that he was succeeded by his brother 
Para Gupta, | 

The rare gold coins, of which about fifteen specimens are known, which bear on the 
reverse tho title Sri PrakAsiditya, and weigh sbout 146 grains, like the later coins of Skauda 
Gupta, and those of Narasimha Gupta, were undoubtedly strack by a member of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, who was nearly contemporary with Skenda Gupta, WUanluckily the proper name of 
the king on the-obverse haa not yet been read on any specimen, The best preserved example is on2 
from Hardol in Oudh, from the Rivett-Carnac cabinet, now in the Indian Maseum, Calcutta, but 
even that coin does not clear up the mystery, In the large Bharsar hoard found near Benares in 
1851 the thirty-two coins described in detail comprised Samudra Gupta, 6 ; Chandra Gupta IT., 
10; Kumira Gupta 1,8; Skanda Gupts,6; and Prakdéiditya, 2, The rest of the hoard, so far 
as known, consisted of coins of Chandra GuptaII, The four fully known names in this hoard are 
those of Gupta kings in regular succession. The preaumption is strong that the fifth name, or title, 
that of PrakasAditya, should rank after thai of Skanda Gupta, before whom there is no room. If 
this inference be admitted, the coins of Prakaddditya must be assigned, as proposed by Dr. Hoernle, 
to Pura Gupta, No other attribution seems to be possible, for the gold coins of Nara Biladitya 
should certainly be assigned to Narasimha Gupta of the Bhitari seal inscription. 

If the Prakididitya coins sre properly assigned to Para Gupta, that king cannot possibly be 
identical with Skanda Gupta, for the following reason, 

The richness of the goll in the Prakasaditys coins hal been noticed many years ago by 
numismatists, bat the significance of this little fact was not intelligible until Cunningham caused 
chemical analyses, or assays, of the whole Gupta gold series to be made. The tests showed that the 
Gupta gold coinage from Chandra Gupta I. to, and including, the early years of Skanda Gapta 
contained about 107 grains of pure gold out of a total weight of 123 grains, the coins being struck 
to the weight standart of Roman aurei deaarti (dinér). Skanda Gupta in his later years struck 
coina to the surarna standard of weight, exceeding 140 grains, and so impure that they only contain 
about 73 grains each of pare gold. The rich yellow coins of PrakAbiditya, weighing 146 grains, 
contain no less than 121°7 grains of pure gold, and aro therefore equal in value to the aurei of 
Augustus (Letronne, 121-94; 5B. M. 121136 pure), and superior to any other ancient 
Indian gold coins. The best Kushin coins have only 112-75 pure out of 123 graina.!® This very 
surprising fact concerning the Prakididitya coinage seems to be best explained by the hypothesis that 
Pura Gupta, the brother of Skanda Gupta, assumed the title of PrakAsiditya, and, after succeeding 
Skands Gupta, made a determined effort to restore the purity of the coinage, which had been ao 
grievously debased during the troubles of Skanda Gupta’s reign. The reform was of very brief 
duration, for the coins of Narasimba Gupta, aon of Pura Gupta, are ag debased as the surarna pieces 
of Skanda Gupta, and those of Rumira (iapta II, are still worse, containing only 66°5 grains pure 
out of 150, Skanda Gupta was the firat to strike coins of the heavy (swearna) standard, The fact 
that the coins of PrakAsaditya conform to this standard of weight strongly supporta the theory that 


Pura Gupta succeeded Skanda Gupta, 





coina of Nurslsirha] Gupta are described : mA, , 
correctly assigned and described in ‘ Observations,” p. 127, Cunningbam's assay resulta will be found in Cotes, Med. 
India, p. 14. 
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No hypothesis for the explanation of Pura Gupta’s place in the order of snecession is free from 
difficulty, but after much consideration I haye come to the conclusion, in agreement with Dr. Hoernle, 
that he must be regarded as the successor of his brother Skanda Gupta in the imperial dignity 
associated with the government of the home:provinces of the vast empire of his ancestors, T imagine 
that when Skanda Gupta died in about A. D. 482, the western provinces of the empire were lost, and 
that the deceased monarch was succeeded in the east by his brother Pura Gupta, and in the west by 
Budha Gupta, who may or may not have been his son, and is known to have been reigning as a local 
rija in Malava in A. D, 484 and 494 (G. BE, 165 and 175)? Assuming that the coins bearing the 
title Prakasdditya belong to Pura Gupta, the rarity of those coins is an indication of a very short 
reign, The accession of his son Narasimha Gopta Biladitya may be provisionally dated, as proposed: 
by Dr, Hoernle, in A. D, 485. The coins bearing the name Nara and the title Biliditya, which 
are assigned to Narasimha Gupta of the Bhitari seal inscription, are much less rare than those of 
Prakasiditya, and inclode many examples in quite base metal, At ons time I conjectnred that these 
base metal coins might be posthumuous, but it is preferable to refer them all to the reign of Narasithha 
Gupta, and to believe that during a long and disturbed reign the coinage was progressively debased. 
Dr, Hoornle’s proposal to regard Narasitnba Gupta as identical with the Daliditya, King of Magadha, 
who defeated Mibira Kula about A. D, 530, may be provisionally accepted, If this supposition be’ 
correct, the reign of Kumira Gupta IT. may be considered to have begun in A, D. 522, and the 
Bhitar! seal may be referred approximately to that date. The characters of the inscription on the 
eeal look rather earlier. 

The long duration of Narasithha Gupta’s reign required by Dr. Hoernle’s theory is no objection. 
Most of the Gupta sovereigns enjoyed exceptionally long reigns. Parallels may be found 
in the series of Mughal emperors, Akbar, Jahingtr, Shih Jahin, and Aurangzéb, whose four reigns 
covered the period from A. D, 1555 to 1707, with an average of $8 years for each reign and genera- 
tion; and in the Hanoverian dynasty of Great Britain, Three generation’ and four reigna fill the 
period extending from the accession of George III. in 1760 to the death of Queen Victoria in 1901, 
with on average of 47 years for each generation, and 35 years for each reign. 

The annexed Revised Chronological Table summarizes in a convenient form my present views 
concerning the outline of Gupta history, The dates of accession of Chandra Gupta L, Samudra 
Gupta, Koméra Gupta I., and Skanda Gupta are now known with sufficient accuracy, ‘The mest 
important matter remaining in doubt is the date of the accession of Chandra Gupta II,, which cannot 
be determined from the materials now available. | 


Revised Chronological Table of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynas 






| | or, contemporary in 
¥ Emp inscription dated Thareday, 12h Asbédba Sndi, @, E. 168, equivalent to the flat Jona, A. D. asi: 
silver coins dated in the year 175, and one specimen dated ? 18[—]. (' Coinage, p. 194, Ind Ant, XIV. 68.) ‘The dato 
of the inscription (Flret, No. 19) is exhaustively discussed by Dr, Fleet in pp. 80-84 of his Introduction. a 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVItIIrs CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
BY SIE RICHARD ©. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 26.) 


Abstracts of the Expences of one of the Vossels employed at the Andamans 
on the Old Establishment and One. now Proposed, 


Old Establishment, 
1 Captain @ 375 C, Rs, pr. Month toe gaat Mace ow deo 4 6 
1 first Officer » 10 ,, é fe ate tes a. 129 6 G 
1 Second Do. » 100 “. as =e in = -- 66 £ 4 
1 Gunner » 6 Sa, Re . ea haa . 40 6 0 
4 Quarter Masters ,, 2% - " nae aaa ane ~~ 100 0 O 
6 Native Helmsmen , 12 “* fa mae aa om, sa 0 0 
I Carpenter ~ 2 - - aid fo was oo 25 °0 © 
1 Caulker a = -- aa Sins) hee caikia -. 15 0 6 
1 Sarang a» 16 = hn one. “ ots - 15 0 06 
1 First Tindal » a2 ae a ee te wa «ow 127 0 6 
1 Second Do, » 20 me “= - sks ose 10 0 6 
1 Cusab a Es " i és as, -— 1) 0 6 
30 Lascars a 6 P » «6A. — wai as ow. 1E0 0 OQ 
1 Captains Cook me Bie = ra sa = - 8 0 0 
= Captains Servants , & = . oes Br <- ow 26 0 0 
2 Officers Do. a ‘a ms — =! wei, . 16 6 6 
o> men, 
Provisions for the Above Men for One Month, ... = be? ~~. 240 0 06 
a 
Sa. Ropees...1292 12 9 
i 
Proposed Establishment. 
1 Captain @ 375 CRs. pr. Month = = oe - S33 4 § 
1 First Officer wT W8Be a0 x é oR ee Te er 
1 Second Do. re 100 7 if oe on one wee 86 3 4 
1 Gunner » © Sam , set “| Me » 4 0 0 
1 Boatawain » ns a wee sae wae - 40 0 0 
1 Carpenter » #0 , rm eos es: ene - # 0 0 
1 Caulker . a0 e ” ons eee ai’ « 15 0 06 
4 Quartermasters ,, 20 ” » @ach  .,, oe ee ~~ 30 0 OG 
10 Seamen a 26 “ » each ast oi aes - 160 0 0 
1 Sarang eo Ed ope ant Cive sti be weetels ca Belle’ 
1 First Tindal wo ad be " =r vas ow 12 0.0 
1 Second Do. te YS ss zn, oo = we DO D> 
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10 Casab @ 10 Sa. Re pr. Month iy eer RE egg OPE 
30 Lascara Pi] 7 +e ot Pit] an ae ort 149 0 () 
i Captain's Cook " 8 1" a" oon eee oon aoe 9 0 ) 
2 Captains Servants a 5 ‘e rT mT 1 Tt nai ‘ih 16 0 0 
2? Officers Do. 7 a nf at poe TT ane oe 16 0 @ 
: 50 men. 
——_———_— 
Provisions for the above Men for one Month dae — *, a aos 0 0 
Sicca Ra, ...1478 12 9 
Major Kyd the Superintendant at Andamans attends the Board, for the purpose 


of explaining the References to the Chart mentioned in his Letter of the 25th Instant and this 
being done the Chart is returned to him, and he withdraws. . 


Agreed that Major Kyd be ‘nformed that the Governor General in Council approves of 
the Instructions he left with Engineer Stokoe in his Letter dated the 28th of Jane for putting 
the Companys Settlement at the Andamans in a State of defence to resist any Attacks 
of Privateers, or any Small French Armament. 


Ordered that be be directel to furnish two Copies of the Plan alluded to in that letter of the 
Point of the Island that one may be transmittel to the Honble Court of Directora and the other 
remain in Bengal. 

Agrood that the Detachment of Sepoya at Port Cornwallis be encreased to the Strength of two 
Companies to be male up of Volunteers from the Battalions at Darrackpore. 

That a Small Detachment of European Artillery consisting of 1 Serjeant, 1 Corporal two 
Gunners and 10 mattrossea be heli in readiness to proceed to Port Cornwallis, 


Thet a Detachment of 1 Serang 1 Tendal and 40 experienced Gun Lascars be drafted from the 
Artillery Lascars at the Presidency for the same purpore. 

Agreed that the Commander in Chief be reque:ted to issue the neceseary Orders in Con- 
formity to the foregoing Resolutions. 


Agreed that a proportion of Artillery and Stores, according to the List furnished by Major 
Kyd be in readiness to be sent to Port Cornwallis, and that the Military Boarl do give the Direc- 
Gons that are required im consequence upon receiving the Indents that will be furnished by the 
Superintendant. 

Agrood that the Supcrintendant ba authorized to procure as many Bildara as can ba sent in the 
next Vessels that may be dispatched to the Andamans and that he be directed to apply to the Garri- 
son Storekeeper for the additional Supply of Provisions that will be wanted at.the Settlement for the 
nse of these men. 


Agreed that the Vessels on the Andaman Station be armed, that the Establishment 
recommended by Major Ryd be authorized in lieu of that now existing that Orders be sent to the 
Master Attendantto assist in procuring the additional Europeans that will be immediately wanted for 
the Sea Horse, and for any other Vessel on that Eetablishment that may in future be fitted out, when 
that happens. 

Ordered that a Copy of the new Establ'shment be sent to the Acting Marine Paymaster for his 
guidance, and that he be informed that the new Establishment for the Sea horse to take place from the 
Ist of next Month. 
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Ordered that Commissions, Geedeoding: as SPR IaETE with those issned to Damecaias 
&ca. of Country Ships, since the beginning of the War, be given to the Commanders and Officers of 
the Vessels at the Andsman Station. 


1703. — No. XL. 
Fort William 8th Augum, 1708. 

Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans, 
To Edward day Esqr. Secretary to Government, 

Sir,—Accompanying I have the pleasnre of transmitting to you for the inspection of the 
Governor General in Council, my Account Current wiiu the Honble Company brought up 
to the period of my Leaving Port Cornwallis with the Various Accounts of particulars referred 
to in it, 

I will beg the favor of you to observe to the Board that on my taking Charge of the 
Settlement, I found that every class of people were paid in Sicca Rupees ; conceiving however 
that to bring this Esfablishment toa Conformity with all other Military Establishments it 
would be the wish of Government, to have the acconnts kept in Sonant Rupees ; I have with 
some little difficulty made this Charge as will be perceived by the Pay Rolls from the 15th 
March, 


Fort William I bave the honor te be d&ca, 
6th August 1798. (Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant at the Andamans, 


Ordered that a Copy of Major Eyd’s Letter be sent, with the Account enclosed in it and 
the Vouchers thereof, to the Military Auditor General, with Instructions to Examine an‘ 
Report ou the Account. 

The Auditor General ia to be informed that it is the intention of the Governor General in 
Council that the present Superintendant at the Andamans shal) be allowed, from the time of 
his Appointment, the Pay and full Batta that his Rank may entitle him to on that Command, 
that is the Pay of his actual Renk, and the {nll Batta of the Rank immediately superior. 

1793. — No. XLI. 
Fort William 26th August 1763, 

The following Letter and its Enclosure were received, on the 24th Instant, from the 
Commissary of Stores. 

To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government. 

Sir,— 1 herewith have the Honor to enclose an Invoice, and two Bills of Lading, for 
Stores Shipped on the Bea Horae Schooner, Commanded by Lieutt. George Thomas, for 


the Andamans, | 
I have the Honor to be &ea, 


Fort William (Signed) W. Golding Qommissary cf Stores. 
24th August 1793. 
Enolosed in the Letier from the Commissary of Stores 24th Angast. 
Invoice of Stores dispatched on the Brig Sea Horse to tho Andamans 





Fort William 28rd August 1793, 
Sawa ne oh Pit i or =e ite ei eee one * hh 3 
: in 8 bundles ae one Cr] — an a ; 10 
Spungea with Rammers in on@ do. .1. tee wee 6 pdr. 4 
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Shot Gxt to Bottoms Gre ‘pe | 
in 23 Mangoe Boxes - 
Round 


rt Loose Round , rsh one ee “im ioe es on sas o 
Rope White Cecsiny in 2 Bandles 


Buckets Fire or Gaon in 1 do. Tr one TT ane Pr -- rrr 


~ 6 

Dra rope Gaon om TL PT) oe oon PL ce 12 ” 2 
vai fi Banaled Pe RS 

‘ z 


ri Fo om hae ea =e ome eae do. 6 do, 


Match Gun Country wt, él an i abe aie ae 5. Ra. 10 
in 1 bundle 

Linstocks with Cocks \ , one 2 

Twine Jute in bs do. oom ee one Cd aa fam Mds. 2 

Cartridges Empty Serge ed | a. ane nin ee oh ane 12 poder, 600 


ba satchel ee ne one ee Hen oe tb do. o00 
Blocks Iron for Gins he sie aH _ ee cet = re o 


Cartridges paper Balled Siaindeh ta 18 100 Ib. B'ls.  ... in ad os = ws 2400 


Powder Bengal Coarse eee ie Per son oon TT 100 Ib. Barrels 10 
r TT Medium ,,. aes ave He do, 10 


5 In Coils ane oo B fee oe ane sae 1] 


” 1 Fine ion nee ie bee one TT do, 16 
Tarpawlins Large in 6 Bales Tiley 1 . : wo. 20 
Carriages Garrison wood trucked 12 ae : pie ee . _ 6 


Ordnance. * Iron Guns Owt, 202-1.28 
Handspiks Common Unshod ve ws bedi) mL ate eee ‘ 
Spunges with Rammersin Bundles ... «» os 12 Poondr. 12 
Ladies Copper Gun und wadhooks (in todo) 
Carriages Field Gun and Limbera — 
Ordnance Brass Guns English (Owt. 11- ie 
Handspiks Traversing ,, 
Ladlea Copper Gun and wadhooks: (in 1 Bund.) 
Package 


Barrela Empty 100 lb. with 4 Copper hoops Common 
Bozee Mangos nite aie ok “ 
Gunny Chutties ... 4, 
Nails Europe 10d..,.. __.., 
Okum on woe 1 
Plank Teak Sheathing ... 7 vs 
Rope Jute Lashings 7“ Sew laecad: 
Twine Bengal SOaMAEV Geil wes. gen 
Wax Cloth ... 


fie CT J che oe ae 


oof * ome eon one ean ome or 110 


} 
: 
= 


ornate ee ie veel 3 
| eT ed - A: a L 
aoe oo. one one i= Beer 5 
bach whrs ill are ane oon on os pieces 4 


(Signed) Wm. Golding 
y of Btore. 
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PERE that the following Letter be Written to Major Kya. and that the Toalitaakiciad that 
will be entered after it be sent to Lieutt. Thomas who Commands that Vessel. 
Major Alexander Eyd Superintendant of the Andamans, 

Sir, — The Company's Brig Seahorse belonging to the Andaman Station, being ready to 
depart for Port Cornwallis, it is the Board's desire that you will send such Instructions as you 
may think necessary to Lieutenant Wells, and Senior Officer in Charge of the Settlement 
daring your absence, Concerning the People and Consignments of Stores dca. embarked on 
the Vessel forwarding to him at the Same Time the enclosed Bill of Lading, and Oopy of an 
Invoice transmitted to this Office by Lieutenant Golding. 

You will also receive herewith a Oopy of Bailing Orders to Lieutenant Thomas Com- 
mander ot the Seahorse, that it may be sent to Lientenant Wella. 

Council Chamber ey 
24th August 1793. - 
Lieutenant George Thomas Commanding the Company's Brig, Sea Horse, 

The Bildars and Coolies intended for the Service at the Andamans and the Consignments 
of Military Stores Provision, & other Articles, for that Settlement, having been embarked on 
the Veseell under your Command you are directed on Receipt of this to weigh your Anchor ; 
and make the best of your way to Port Cornwallis, where on your Arrival you will follow the 
Orders of the Scnior Officer in Charge of the Settlement for future Guidance, 

You will pay Particular Attention to the Accommodation of the Natives Proceeding on 
the Sea Horse, and give such orders to your Officers ag you may think necessary to prevent 
any improper interference on the part of the Ships Company with them during the Passage. 

Council Chamber Tam &ca, 

24th Auguet 1703. 

1783. — No. XLIT, 
Fort William 6th Repbieaber 1783. 

The Secretary lays before the Board a Bill of Mr, Brittridge, amounting to Sicen Rupees 
1,250, Consisting of a Charge of Siccea Rupees 1200 for engraving a Chart of the North 
Part of the Andamans and Sa, Rs, 50 for Printing off 100 Copies of it on Super Royal 
reper, 

Ordered that the Bill be passed the charge being corformable to the Agreement made by 
Captain Blair, and Ordered that it be paid by the Civil Paymaster in whore Favor an Order 
on the Treasury is to be issued for the Amount, 

Read s Letter from Mr. R. Brittridge. To Edward Hay Esqre. 

Sir, — In the bill which I had the pleasure to send to you yesterday for Sicca Rupees 1250 
a Charge for One hundred impressions taken off the Copper Plate of the Chart of the North 
part of the Andamans, which [ learn from my Sirear you have not yet received In consequence 
thereof I beg leave to inform you that they were delivered to Captain Wales, who 

I am, Sir, Your most Obedient Humble Servant 

Ordered that Major Kyd be desired to send to the Spscssiay a sates Charts ( in 
Number) furnished by Mr. Brittridge of the North Part of the Andamans as are not Seguived 

by the Superintendant at Port Cornwallis, and that Mr. Brittridge be required to transmit 
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1783, — No, XLII. 

Wo. L. 
16th September 1703," 

Letter from Superintendant at Andamans dated 10th September. 

Reports that the Cornwallis Snow requires great Repairs, and requests that the Master 
Attendant be desired to examine into the State oi the Vessel and return her to the Andaman 
Establishment ag s00n as possible, Informs that three Vesrela will be always necessary to be 
constantly employed to transport Provisions dca. offers a Vessel built by the late Colonel Kyd 
(Terms) — Requests on Order for ten thousand Rupees on Account of the Expences of the 
Andaman Establishment. 

The Marine Officers to examine into the State of the Cornwallis. Snow Major Eyd desired 
to state the Specific terms of Monthly hire for the Vessel he mentioned incloding Wear & 
Tear and all risks excepting that of Capture — The charge for the Commander, Officers & 
Crew Govt. will take upon themselves — Treasury Order Issued, 


No, 2. 
Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans Jated l4th September. 


Informs that Mr. Brittridge only Struck off 80 Copies of the Chart of the North Fast 
Harbour of the Andamans and that it was his intention to. have sent them with the Copper 
Plate to the Secretary's Office. 

To be Deposited in the Secretary's Office. ‘Ten Copies to be sent to Madras, Bombay 
and the Superintendant cf Frince of Wales Island— and Twenty to be forwarded to the 
Court of Directors. 





1783, — No. ZLIV, 
Fort William 7th October 1798, 

The following Letter was received- yesterday from Lieutenant Wells at Port Cornwallis, 
To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary &ca, &cn. 

Sir, — I have the honor to inform you of my having drawn the undermentioned Bills, on 
the Governor General in Council at Thirty days Sight, for Cash paid by Individuals into the 
public Treasury of this Settlement, Vizt, 

1788 Payable Sicca Rag, 

Angt. 10th, To Mr, David Wood or Order for at cal a o 600 0 0 

Septr. 18th. To Do, Do +e eee eee eS 00 00 

20. ‘To Mersra. Paxton Cockerell Trail & Co. or Order... « 2800 0.0 


Rs, 9700-0 0 


cee Rupees. 
I have the Honor to be with Respect 
Sir 
Your Most Obedient Humble Servant 
(Signed) Edmund Wells, Liout, In tempry, Chargo at the Andamans. 
Port Cornwallis — 
25rd September 1793, | 
Ordered that the Bills, above advised be duly honored. 


found in detail in the Consaltation Book.) — Be ener -aedear do lewd be 





Amounting together to the Bum of Three Thonsand and even hundred 8 
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1783. — No, SLY. 
Fort William 7th October 1763, 
Read Letters from the Superintendant at the Andamans, 
To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to tho Government. 


Sir, — As] have understoood from the Military Auditor General to whom the accounts 
of the expences incurred at the Andamans, since the period of my being appointed to the 
Superintendance of that Settlement bave been Submitted, that there are some charges for 
which there doca not appear to be any authority in his Office, I have thought it best to prevent 
the Board being troubled with references, to give a more full explanation with the Accounts 
than I thought necessary when I gave them in, which will enable you to judge what further 
information it may be necessary for you to transmit to the Auditor General to enable him to 
Audit their Accounts which I am pretty Confident are Conformable to the Spirit of the 
instructions I have from time to time received from the Board. 


The first Charge in my Account Current, is for Cash, advanced to Captain Blair, which he 
applied to me for, to enable him to pay up the Establishment to the period when 1 took Charge, this 
aa a Contingent Charge should in Compliance with the Resolution of Council of the 18th Febry, 
last, have been accompanied with Captain Blair's Receipt as a Voucher, and an explanation, but which 
I did not think necessary to give as the transaction would appear in Captain Blair's Accounts. 


The Second Article of charge is entirely of » Contingent Natare being for a great Verte of 
Small Articles, found absolutely Neceseary for the Settlement, — as by the account of 
which I suppose is Sufficiently explanatory with this Bill it is.not possible to furnish all the Voukas 
as enjoined [by] the Resolution in Council] as Many of the Articles furnished are of a trifling 
nature purchased in the Bazar for which there was no Bills, but I will beg you to eall the Board's 
attention to this Resolution and to Request they will please'to Consider whether on officers being 
required to declare upun honor, that the Charges be makes are just, does not preclude the necessity 
of a Voucher. 

The Third Article is for adyance of Pay to such Artificers and Labourers as I imagined could 
be conveyed in the Vessels that were at that period under dispatch towards completing the establish- 
ment then thought necessary — Many of these people it was found could not be taken with Safety. 
on these Vessels, and were put on ehore at Fultah, and were discharged by my direet‘ons on my 
finding from the lateness of the Season and the Inclemency of the Weather, that it would have been 
extremely inconvenient and impradent to have encreased the Number of Settlers, — the whole of these 
People therefore do not appear on the Returns as.an eucrease to the establishment but only anch as 
actually went — Nor will any pay be drawn for those till the Month of June, the period to which they 
are paid by this Advance, — as there will appear on the Keturns, a Beach Master and Assistant, 
and some Bost Lascars that were not authorised by the Board's Resolution of the 18th February it 
will be Necessary that tho Auditor General be acquainted, that this encrease was by the Boards 
permission in consequence of my application pointing out the Necessity of such an Establishment, 

The Fourth Charge is for my Pay and Batta which is consonant to the Standing Regulations of 
the Service, 


The Sixth and Seventh Articles are the Pay abstracts of the Sepoy Detachment and of the 
Commissaries Establishment, which I have no doubt is according *o the forms laid down by the 
Regulation. | 

The Eighth Article is for the Pay of Artificers and laborers from the 15th of February to the 
end of May — their Pay Rolla it will be observed are only for such people aa I found at the Settle. 
ment. and will not agree with the Monthly Return of People present, Many of whom will not begin to 
draw pay till the Ist of Jone as before remarked in Speaking of the 3rd Article of charge, 
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The Ninth Article is for the Pay and allowances of the Engineer Officer as fixed by the Resolu- 
tions of Council on that head. 

The last Article of the Account Current is for my Agent's Commission ona draft for 5,002 Sa, Rs. 
for Cash recewed inte the Treasure Chest from various individuals os will appear in the Credit 
side of the Account of this Charge I acquainted you when it eccurred and had thro’ you the Boards 
authority jor making it. 

Fort William. I hare the honor to be Sir Your Most Obedient Hombla Servant 

Ist October 1793, (Signed) A. Kya Superintendant Andamans, 

Agreed that the Subject of the above Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans shall 
Te for consideration, 

1783. — No. XLVI. 
To Colin Shakespear Esgr. Sub Secretary, 

Sir, — In answer to yonr letter of the 16th September I beg yon will be so good ag. to inform 
the Board, that IT can afford to hire the Nautilus Brig to Government for 650 Sa. Re. per 
Month, as will appear bythe following Calculation, which is made upon Supposing the Valoe of the 
Vessel to be 16,000 Rupees, which I beg leave to assure the Board is a Moderate Valuation. 

I also transmit o necessary Establishment of officers and Men for that Vessel with a 
ealenlation of the Monthly expence of Provisions and Wear and Tear, which was made out by 
‘Lieutenant Wales, 

A Note from Mr, Dewnie which also accompanys thie points out that the Tnsuran c¢ against 
the dangers of the Seas, will be 14 pr..Ct, Supposing the Veasel goes three times ont of the River in 
one year. 

The whole possible expence to Government for this Vossel employing and paying their owg 
Officers and Crew will be 1755 Ra. pr. Month, 


Fort William. T have the honor to be &ca, 
7th October 1793. (Signed) A. Kyd Soperintendant Andamans. 


W ear & Tear ‘Pr. Month rtd ee Fs ey =n eee S00 0 Q 
Insurance on 16,000 Rs, at 14 pr. Ct. saa See a fees ow 186 0 0 
Intprest on 16,000 Rs.at 10 pr. Ct... sams, as, igs SSO 


Ee, 619 0 0 
angie 


Enelosed in do. 7th October. 
Major A. Kyd Superintendant at Andamans, 

Sir, — The Insurance Office to which Pairlie Reed & Oo, arc Secretary will Cover your 
little Vessel for One Year for 12 per Cent against every danger but that of the Enemy and 
they require an additional premiom of One per Cent for every time she may Sail ont of the 
Hoogly oftener than one in the Course of twelve Months. 

Mr. Reid says that before the Insurance is made, they must know the Name of the Vousel, 
and if she is here will send their inspector to look at him (sic). 

Lam Sir Your Most Obedient. Humble Servant 
26th September 1703. (Signed) BR. Downie, 
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Monthly Establishment for the Nautilus Brigg. 


1 Captain @ 375 2. Ks. pre Month .. rer vat ow 823° 64 6 
1 First Officer ,, 150 = oF aaa geld ee - 229 5 0 
1 Second Do. ,, 100 " et. ee ee ee Se 
1 Gunner ... aa bia ‘a6 ae oe | kee ee we 40 0 0 
1 Carpenter ic nee eee eet ae ky pce 
4 Quarter Masters 20 cach ow = ae ee Ae ~~ 80 90 O 
1 Caulker ... — oe et mi Se ae = = wo 26 0. .0 
TB yraOg aes! eat | tane'nk, teimjer 280 Sth doimce sabe Siiabeuh Daibe aleracesel Renee 
1 First Tindal soe one as wo a on Pr] aes w= 2 00 
1 Second Do, iia a he a a iets = =60Glhl oe 10 0 
1 Cusah [Cossob, butcher] a ae ee ee eee a - 10 0 0 
AS Leasonre, pose: thew Th: sent) eamesuevte ll aeat OO acetate eee AOR OE O 
3 Osptain’s Servants ies pee sae igs ie gee one pe the O 0 
= Officers’ Servanta me PG maar eke == isi aes, Tae  56- Oe® 
34 Mens Pay for ome Month ip 1... sss sen wane moms oe ». 905 12 9 
Provisions for theas Men one Month _,,. am ast = “ «» 200 0 O 
Wear and Tear of Vessel per Month 1. 1. uae wees nee SOHO 
Sicca Rupees... 1405.12 9 





Ihave calculated the Wear and ‘Teer upon a-supposition.that the, Vessel may want every 
6 Months a Suit of Sails and a Cable and Anchors which I think is as little.es can pessibly be 
allowed for, if she does not want them, she will other things that will come to the same rents. 

Agrood that the Nautilus Brig be fraighted by Government for 650 Sicca Rupees per 
Mensem, that the Establishment proposed by Major Kyd for the Veasel be kept up on account of the 
Company ; and that the necessary Urders in consequence be sent to the Acting Marine Pay Master 
‘by the Secretury. 

i763,— No. XLVII. 
Suporintendsant at the Andamans 7th Ovctr, 
To Edward Hey Esqr, Secretary to the Government,. 

Sir, — Accompanying I have the honor of tran you a letter from Lieutenant Wolls 
in charge of the Settlenent at the Andamans which I have just received by the Union brig. — as 
also the Surgeons Reports of Sick for the Months of July August and September wnich papers I 
request you will be 60 good as to Iny before the Board for their Information Respecting the state of 

I am very happy to have it in my power.to acquaint the Board that by my private letters from 
Mr, Wells and Mr. Wood, I learn that the alarming Sickness, which prevailed during the first 
part of the Rainy Season has been ‘very Much got under and there is very great hopes that on 
the expected Returning fair Weather, the Settlers will again be healthy. 

You will perceive by Lientenant Wells's letter that some part of the Provisions last 
indented for had not. been received, this was Owiny to the Seahorse, being unable te bare (sic) 
the whole, and the remaining part is now in change: of the Acting Commissary of Supplies 
ready to be sent by the frst opportanity. 





Porboem wey 
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‘T will also.beg of you to represent to the Board that the greatest part of the live Stock 
sent by the Sedhorse- perished from the Severity ofthe Weather whith that Vessel experienced 
[in] her passage and that ns the Settlement is very Much in- want of fresh Provisions it will be 
very Necessary that the Cornwallis Snow should (as soon as she can be spared from the Pilot 
Service) be delivered again to the Charge of Lientenant Wales in order that she may be 
speedily fitted out and a Crew provided. 


Tf on Considering on the answer I have given to Mr, Shakespear's letter, respecting the 
Nautilus Brig the Board are pleased to employ that Vessel for the Andaman Establishmens, 
if they do not intend to Continne the Union Brig on freight. Ibeg that Lieutenant 
Roper May be appoi ited to the Command of her, when he May immediately proceed to 
fitting ber out, which 1 will give him every Means of doing in the best Manner; and I think 
the alteration that May be necessary to Make on her to fit her for the Serrice [ean] be 
completed in little More than a Month from tie time it is commenced. 


I have the Honor to be Sir, Your most obedient Humble Servant 


Octobor ith 1703, Superintendant An. 1 ng. 


Enclosed in Do. 7th October. 
To Major A. Kyd Superinteadant. of the Settlement at the Andamans at Fort William. 


Sir, — The Honble Company's Brig Seahorse arrived bere on the 15th Instant with two 
Sirdare & Eighty Qoolies, all in perfect health and were immediately landed. I hare the 
pleasure to add, that they will be in conrse of a day or two commodiously lodged, tho’ they 
are.at present some what otherwise by cur total want of Tents; not one having been received 
by this Conveyance. 

All the Military Siores are likewise landed, anu-the tvo brass Guns; but I have thonght it 
better on many Considerations to leave the heavy Ordnance on board, as besides the want of Means 
to land them untill a Raft be constracted, we are at present wholly unprovided with People to use 
them, or any proper place for their reception, 


The Dhol] and Ghee is.also on shore, a considerahla proportion of my last Indent No. 3 dated 
Jane 27th 1793, on the Garrison Storekeeper, etill Remains due, if admitted by the Military Board, 
and I hope it will be sent by the next Vessel. Our former Dholl in Stores, is very old and chiefly 
of the Kissarry kind, which the Bengel Natives believe to be, from its indigestible quality, only fit for 
use in a particular Season, aud.exceedingly improper for Men under ill Health, 

[ beg leav> to refer to your inspection the Surgeon Mr, Wood's Reports of the Hospital 
for the complete Months of July ‘a.d August, And to the present date with his concly . 
Remarks, which are enclosed, and will convey to yan correct information of the State ofthe Sick. 
Bince my last, per the Rose the Weather has been in general less violent than about that Time 


Peopia by the Seahorse were sufficiently recovered from the common Ineonveniences of their Sea 
passage, Namely, on the Morning of the 17th, they were all.delivered over to the Charge of Ensign 
Stokoe who is now induatrions employed in the construction of the’Works agreeably to your written 
Instructions to Lim, and shall do grees thereof! receire every additional aid ef Labourers 
that can possibly be given to his after providing for the other indispensible Duties of the place: 
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[shall lose no time in making euch an addition to the Building now ocenpied by the Enropean 
Non Commissioned Officers as will afford proper accommodation to the Artillery Men who (from the 
perusal of the Correspondence you have favored me with Copiea of) I shall expect to be sent from, the 
Presidency as soon as you deem the Season Safficiently suitable, | 

The Union Brig, which [ mentioned to have dispatched to the Camicobars on the 12th of July, 
did not retarn to this Port untill the 12th of Angust, having experienced very adverse Winds and bad 
Weather, but sustained no materialdamage. Lieutenant Roper was unable to procure more Live 
‘Stock than 20 small Hogs, and about the same nuniber of Fowls ; bat brought an ample supply of 
Coconuts, Limes and other Fraits of that Kind, which were very acceptab'e to all the People, 

By the present dispatch of that Vessel, I have allowed some People of different descriptions to 
proceed to Calentta, the Names of whom, and Motives on which I was induced to comply with their 
Requests are contained in the Enclosure No. 1. They have all received their full pay and allowances 
ap to the 30th Instant, 


[have likewise the honor to enclose No, Sty Account Carrent of Cash disbursements, 
made up to the Slst of the past Month together with the several particulars and Vouchers 
appertaining, and marked as therein specified (Vint, No. 1 to 12) whioh [ request you will be 
pleased to forward to the Secretary‘of Government. 

Also No. 3a Schedule of the Bills which under the general Tostractions, [ have drawn 
upon the Governor General in Council, for Monies paid by Individuals into the public 
Treasury here. I beg to observe, though possibly it may not be a Matter of Moment, that the 
blank Gills with which I am furnished are wholly “first of Exchange” the Counterpart or 
‘second of Exchange” to complete the Setta, have been omitted to be sent; and I presume if 
it be of any consequence, they will be forwarded by a fature Opperinnity. 

Monthly Returns for Jone and July of the different Classes of People in tho public 
Employ, are also enclosed for your Information and are marked A, B. 

I have the honor ‘to be Sir, Your most obedient humble Servt. 
(Signed) Edmund Wella In tempry. Charge of the Settlement. 





Port Cornwallis 
Sept, 23rd 1793, 
Enclosed in Do. Tth October. 
Report of the Sick under Medical treatment at Port Cornwallis during 
the Month of July 1793, 
[A detailed account for ench day is given; the followiag are the total figares for the 
Remaining in Hospital on 30th Jane. Le Sone Awe, see Oe Be 
Admitted daring July one ne ae aye aus Zs we 147 


Discharged re ee ae oe aio iia Pet Prt St 

Dead hl mir | et] rit es 7 | om Pay Pte 9 

Remaining in Hospital on Slat July sie oie eee ra w. LOT 
Port Cornwallis — (Signed) David Wood 
August Ist 1798. Actg. in a Medical Capacity. 


Report of the Sick under Medical treatment at Port Cornwallis, from 
the Ist of Angust to the Ist of September 1793, 
Admitted during Angust  ... cae ae fo i ae . 116 
inscharged =... ta io oa ne ~- ri 7 wwe LOO 
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Dead ey ihe iti ne ene ae on ih = i atm o 
Remaining in Hospital on Slst Augmst i400 exe wee wes nw 





Port Cornwallis (Signed) David Wood 
September Ist 1795. Acting in a Medical Capacity. 


Report of ths Sick under Madical treatment at Port Cornwallis from 
the Ist to the 22nd Sopt, 1793, 


Admitted during September Ce] ne ane hae ane se ih 55 


Discharged co es one ery on on een “— 76 
Dead oF me =e re Co] FFs aa co iad o 
Remaining in Hospital 27nd September aon on cr] oa nm 63 


In the beginning of August, the Sick list had encreased to an alarming degree, upwards 
of one fourth the people in the Island, were totally unfit for any kind of duty. 
The principal complaint was the remitting fover, that commenced in Joly. The disease upon the 
whole, has not-been fatal, but many have been reduced to the greatest state of debility, from the 
Obstinacy of the complaint, and the indurations ofthe Spleen which were exceedingly common and 
appeared to be the Chief cause of the tedious recoveries. 





Latterly I was objected [? obliged] to leave off the uso of Mercury for the obstractions, 
en account of the great debility of the patients, the least degree of Salivation would have sunk them 
past recovery. The obstructions of the Spleen could not proceed from the use of the Bark, for 
my stock was unfortunately al] expended, by the beginning of Angnst, I was obliged to have 
recourse to the Camphire Julep, Chyrotta & the Saline mixture. The greater part of 
August was pretty favorable weather, which was of great advantage to the Sick, & towards the end 
of the Month, the list was considerably reduced, In the course of the month six deaths happened, 
three occasioned by the Mux, & three from fevers. 


From the 6th of Septr. the weather has been very favorable ; the sea breeze has set in almost 
daily. There has not so many fallen by asin the preceeding Month, & those who have been lately 
tuken ill, have regular quotidiaus or tertians; There are sixty on the list this day, about 
fourty of these are convalescents, twelve fevers, the others trifling complaints, I look furwand with 
pleasure to the approaching fair weather, when I expect the Sickness of the people will be greatly 
removed, Three deaths have happened in the course of this Month, the first a boy who had a fever, 
& who was afterwards seized with the flux; the second a labourer who had been ill with 
a fever for a considerable time, but had got it checked for sereral days [before] his death ; the third 
was also a labourer, he had been in the Hospital from the beginning of Febry., his complaint a 
large Concerous [growth] on his left leg and ankle. , ; 


(Signed) David Wood Acting in a Medical Capacity. 
Port Cornwallis | 


Septr. 22nd 1793. 
Agreed that Lt. Roper be appointed to the Command of the Nautilus, os eocommended 


by Major Kyd, the Board baving determined that the Freight of the Union shall be discontin ued, 
& agreed that Major Ryd be desired to have the Nantilus fitted out for Service without delay. | 
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1793. — Wo. XLVIII. 
Fort William 7th Getober 1793. 
Read a Letter and ita enclosure from the Secretary to the Hospital Board. 
To John Tombelle Esgre. Sub Secrotary. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Hospital Board to transmit to you the enclosed Copy of a List of 
Necessaries which they have received from Mr, David Wood acting Surgeon to the Andamans, which 
they request you will lay before the Governor General in Council, and to scquaint his Lordship that 
they beg leave to recommend that they may be authorized to direct the Purveyor to farnish the 





necessaries required, 
I have the Honor to be Sir, Your most obelient Humble Servant 
Fort William Hospital Board Office (Signed) A. Campbell, Seery. 
the 7th October 1793, 
WNoeoessarios &ca. wanted for the Use of the Settlement and Cruisers 
at Port Cornwallis. 
3 Do, Brandy 
4 Do, Vinegar 
2 Do. Lime Juice 
1 Maund Tamarinds 
4 Do, Sagar 
4 Do, Bazar Oi 
€@ Bags Flower 
10 Seer Candies for, the use of the Dispensary 
Stationary for Reports, Indents &ca, 
(Signed) David Wood Acting in a Medical Capacity, 
Edmund Wells In tempry. Charge of the Settlement Port Cornwallis (A true Copy). 
Septr. 23rd 1793. 
Agroed that the Hospital Board be authorized to direct the Parveyor to furnish the 


Necessaries wanted at Port Cornwallis, and desired to have them in readiness for dispatch to 
that Settlement by the first Opportunity that offers. 
1783. — No, XLIX. 
Read a Letter from the Supérintendant at the Andamans, 
To Edward Hay Esqre. Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — Ab I have learnt thatthe Corwallis Snow is arrived at the Bankesall, I beg you will 
be so good as to represent to the Board the necessity of ordering her to be delivered imme- 
dintely in charge to Ldeutenant Wales, and that the Master Attendant may be directed to 
proceed with all expedition to the necessary repairs and equipment, to render that Vessel fit 
for the Andaman Service. 
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As the Board have also been pleased to determine on employing the Nautilus Brig, I 
have to request that Lieutenant Roper may be ordered to take charge of her, from the Ist 
of November, that he may proceed with his equipment, and providing a proper Crew. 


As Officers are wanted for the Nautilus, and seniority in promotion has been strictly 
attended to, I hope the Board will approve of Mr. Timings, now Second Officer of the Corn- 
wallis, being appointed first Officer to the Nautilus and Mr. Somerville who has been an 
Officer of the Union to replace Mr, Timings. 


Fort William I have tho honor to be cca. 
2ist October 1793. (Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 


The Governor General i: Council observes, upon the first part of Major Kyd's Letter, 
that Orders have been already given for delivering over the Cornwallis Saow to the Charge 
of Lieut, Wales. 

Agroed that the Marine Officers be instructed to proceed, with all expedition, in ordering 
the necessary Repairs & Equipment of the Cornwallis, to render that Vessel fit. for tho 

Agrood that Lt. Roper be directed to take Charge of the Nantilus Brig from the Ist of 
November next, and to provide, for the Vessel, a proper Crew, | : 

Agroed that Mr. Timings, second Officer af the Cornwallis, be appointed first Officer of the 
Naatilus, and that Mr. Somerville be appointed 2nd Officer of the Cornwallis, in Mr. Timings's 
place. 

1783, — No. L. 
Fort William 1st November 1702, 

Read a Letter from Major Eyd. 

To Edward Hay Eaqr. Secretary to Government, 

Sir, — I will be much Obliged to youto lay my request, before the Governor General in Council, 
that they will please to permit an Order to be issued for the delivery-of Ten Tons of broken Guns and 
Shot from the Arsenal, as Ballast for the Nautilus Brig, I have made enquiry and find there is a 
Sufficient quantity in the Arsenal, that can be well spared, 

I have the honor to be &ca, 

81st October 1783. (Signed) A, Kya. 

Agrood that the Military Board be desired to give Orders for Complying with the above Appli- 
cation, and informed that the Nautilus haa been freighted by Government to proceed on Zervice at Port 
Cornwallis, 

1793.— No, LI. . 
Fort William 6th December 1793. 

Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans, 

Superintendant at the Andamans Slst Novr. 
To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government, 


Sir, — As the Cornwallis Snow will be ready to-eail forthe Andamans ina very short time, I beg 
you will acquaint the Governor General in Council that as the most favorable Season for toanenorting 
Settlers to the Andamans has commenced, [ should wish part of the Detachment to be embarked. on 
that Vessel that was determined in Council Should be sent, in consequence of my letter of the 25th 
July last, but which was postponed in consequence of the great sickness that prevailed amonget the 
Settlers at that time. I will therefore beg that the Board will be pleased to request the Commander 
in Chief to order the Detuchment tobe formed, and have to Sugigest the necessity of anothér Subaltern © 
Officer being appointed to the Detachment of Sepoys at Port Cornwallis which will now consist of two 
complete Companys, 
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As there are some very necessary Artificers and ‘Tradesmen, that must be sent by the Cronwallis 


to supply the place of those that have died or have been obliged to leave the place, on account of Sick-- 


neas, that Vessel will only be able to convey:the European Artillery men and Lascars, and the Sepoy 
Detachment which will take some time to form will be in readiness to go by other, opportunities. 

As I understand that it is the intention of the Board to send Two Hundred of the Malo 
Convicts to Port Cornwallis this Season, I take the liberty of suggesting the propriety of having 
them immediately sent from the different Jails, to Calcutta that they may be in readiness to embark 
on favorable opportanities offering ; and I also beg leave to point out that this is the most probable time: — 
to obtain Vessels on easy terms of freight to convey those people with a sufficient stock of Provisions for 
them to the Andamans, as the touching at Port Cornwallis will not interfere mach with the Voyages 

generally undertaken at this time to Pegu and to the Malay Coast, Already two small Vessels have 
bean tendered to me, and I have no doubt that I shall have many other Officers, — If the Board there-) 
fore think it expedient to adopt this mode of conveying these people to the Andamans, I beg they 
will be pleased to directthat proposals for freight. may be made, or if they think good, I will endea- 
your to make the most advantageous agreement with the Owners, who have made proposals to me, 
first acquainting the Board of the terms for their consideration. 

As it would not be safe to send many Men of such desperate Characters in'an unarmed Country 
Ship, part of the Sepoy Detachment may be sent on each Vessel as o Guard. 


Calcutta L have the houor to be Aca, 


80th November 1793. (Signed) A. Eyd Soperintendant Andamans. 

The Governor General in Council refors to the Proceedings of the 29th July, where’ a letter 
dated the 25th of that Month, from the Superintendant at the Andamans, amd the following reselu- 
tions then passed upon it are recorded. 

“ Agreed- that the Detachment of Bepoys at Port Cornwallis be increased to the strength of 
“two Companies, to be made up of Volunteers from the Battalions at Barrackpore,” 

“That a small detachment of European Artillery, consisting of 1 Serjeant, 1 Corporal, 2 Gunners, 
« and ten Matrosses be held in readiness to proceed to Port Cornwallis, &c.” 

“ That a Detachment of 1 Serang, 1 ‘Tindal, and 40 experienced Gunlascars be drafted from the 
“ Artillery Lascara at the Presidency for the same purpose.” 

Agrood that the Commaader in Chief be requested to issue Orders for forming the detchment 
mentioned in the first of these resolutions, and to appoint another Subaltern Officer to the Sepoy 
detachment at the Andamans, 

Agreed, that tho Commander in Chief be further, requested to give Directions that the propor- 
tions of European Artillery and Gun Laseara, to be sent to Port Cornwallis, may be Ordered, and in 
readiness to embark on. the Cornwallis Snow. ; 

Agreed in Pursuance of the intention that » Number of Convicts should go fo the Andamans 
that Orders be issued from the Nizamut Adawlet for sending to Calcutta from the nearest Gaols, two 
hundred of the Persons in readiness to embark, and that Major Kyd be desired to receive proposals 
from the Owners of Country Veasels for conveying the Convicts to the Andamans, with Six Months 
provisions, laying before the Board the Proposals that may be made to him for their consideration, 

1793. — No. LO. 

Read a Letter from the Assistant to the Commissary of Stores 
To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government. i 

Sir, —Inclosed I have the honor to send you the Invoice and two Bills of Lading of the Stores 
sent on the Cornwallis for the Andaman Island. A Copy also has been sent to the Military Board, 

| I am &ca, 

Fort William (Signed) Those, Auburey Asst, Comry, Stores. 

6th Deo, 1703, | 
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Invoice of Btores dispatched on the Snow Cornwallis Lieut. Wales Commander for 
the Andaman Islands and goes consigned to the Commanding Officer there. 
Fort William 29th Novr. 1793, 
Paint Ground Yellow Oker in 1 Iron Bound Cask Meo Rn ese Maunds 1-12-8 
Paint Ground Red Lead in 1 Do. Deo. oioth) doth nie ta a 2-21-12 
Rope Europe in 2 Balea 44 aes oom eee oon oe In Coils 2 
Steel (Bars 44) in 4d Bundles one one one rit) one Maunds 6 
Twine Jute in Go Do, eal ion mee me. one Do. 4 
Canvaz English ose see oe TT os Bo } 
~ in & Bales ’ os - 
Linen Dungaree ' TT oe oo one oe Pieces 
Canvas Chittagong in 2 Bales on one oon one one Bolts 
Tents Pins 
» Mallets sed 
» Poles mil1Q Bundle... aus —e aha 
Shot fixt to Bottoms Grape in 25 Mangoe Boxes 12 K. one 
Planes Trying Double one hue 
Smoothing Do. , in 1 Mangoe Cheat : ine one oe Pe 
Fore Du, | wee 
Portfires in 1 Mangoe Chest...) 44.0 sus wus nw 
Aprons Leaden eae 








a 


j moe pea 


= 
= 
ia 
= 
a 
| 
= 


Hammers Gun ine one ae 
Pincers Tube... 90 es was ens 
Priming Wires say ca one 
Drifts Gum 2... 00 ness 
BillaGun 1s. ass 

Measures Powder ... ses 
Boxes Tube Tin... 


ae eh a im 
co 5 =“ Ee ome 
inone Mangos Chest) . 


one Per PTT 


Cases Portfire nn soe _- = 
Pouches Cannon Cartridge tae cory oa 

é. » Priming ,,, ete li ai wal 
Tompions with Collars =... | oh Liane 





Straps Tube Box ome oon : 


tie op Cores} Mee} ern { 


- 
? 
7 
Sata «le Web bat het whe blo So te eee 


Juwe, 1902.) HE ANDAMANS IN THE XVIlira CENTURY. 


8 


Bolts Iron awe one vr one 7 oon eos oo* ert 60 
Saws Lock rT) oi ih oom eee im a. Cr] ee eae 2 
Chissels Firmer inn om ae Cty abe Ce hd 2am he ee 24 
Btones Oil =i Co =na fin im Lo Cr | Le! 2 
Twine Europe J. oer “ 0CloesltieetC(iéi 12-8 
Tents Private in 5 Bales... ory one ses oe oes ohn ae 10 

" Fly's Margues i in] Do, vs oan oo os 1 
West Puc trims’ Calin; bs't at'n Piak 1g it Mengbs Boe Backs’ Betts 1 
Boxes Mangoe 7 oe. hee oe obe see oe. oe ne 39 
Deske-Inee: bow uiiisd) cori iW aera ag URES eeuis ’ 2 
Gunny Chutties =a =ee oan ons one oon Prt - oa 20 
Malis Barope tds) gy ay soap ah Sgt I vraag i 
Okuom ee one Cro] ror] oe thm Cr] ae ® Ce Do, 5 
Twine Bengal ane one ona abe oad — Do, 1 
Charges Shipping Sont. Hs, 4-10-9. 

(Signed) Thos, Auburey, 


1703. — No, LITT, 
Fort Wiliam 16th December 1703. 


The following Letter was received, on the 15th Instant from the Superintendant at the 


Andamans, and upon its being Circulated, was returned with the orders, that will be entered 
after it, 


To Edward Hay Esqre. Secretary to Government. 


Sir, —I beg you will acquaint the Honble the Governor General in Council that Mr, Copestake 
the Owner and Commander of a very well found and Commodious Vessel of 150 Tons Burthen is 
willing to lend One hundred Moen and One Thousand Bags of Grain at Port Cornwallis for 
the Sum of 3,000 Sa. Rs, which as Insurance is very high st this time, appears to me to be a Moderate 
demand, If the Board therefore will accept of this Offer, for the transporting Convicts, I request 
that I may be Authorized to Settle with Mr. Copestake, and that Eghty Convicts may be ordered to 
be held in readiness to embark, I will immediately take measures to have a party of the Sepoys 
ordered to be raised in Readiness to embark with them, as s guard, to make up the Number of 
Men which the Vessel can accommodate, If the Garrison Btore Keeper is to furnish the provisions, 
I beg he may be directed to consnlt with me on the proportions of Rice, Dhol, Ghee and Salt that 
will be necessary and I shall beg leave to propose that the Provisions be of a Coarser kind, than what 
has been supplied for the other Settlers, Ag there are only two Vessels belonging to the Company 
employed as Transports to the Andamans and as there will now be more reason for encressing the 
number than when I represented the Necessity of it, and Offered the Nautilus Brig I beg leave to 
propose that I may be authorized to freight a smal] Vessel for four Months as the Board have been 
pleased to employ the Nautilus on another Service. At this period I have reason to think that o 
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fitting Vessel may be freighted on reasonable terms, which if the Board Agree to I will Acquaint 


them of before I Make any Agreement, 
Calcntia 
18th December 1783. 


1793. — 


I have the honor to be &ca, 


(Signed) A. Eyd, Superintendent Andamans. 
No. LIV. 


Fort William 16th December 1793. 


In circulation for Orders, 
the Andamans, 


18th Deer. 1703. 


A Letter of this Date, from Major Eyd, the Superintendant at 


(Signed) E, Hay 
Secry. to the Government, 


I think the proposals of Mr, Copestake for landing One hundred Men and One thousand bags 
of Rice at Port. Cornwallis for the Sum of Sa, Rs. 3,000 measonabk, and therefore recommend the 
Acceptance of them and that Major Kyd be Authorized to settle with Mr, Copestake, 

Provisions [7 Previous] to directing the Garrison Store keeper to furnish the Provisions 
for the Convicts, Captain Kyd may be desired to examine those returned from the Pigot and if 


they shoul! not be of a [sufficient] quantity to 


answer the Garrison Store keeper may then be 


directed +» furnish the provisions wanted, after [consulting] with Major Kyd, T agree also in the 
proposition for freighting a Vessel for four Months, in lieu of the Nautilos. 


J J. Shore, 
(Signed); Peter Speke. 
\ Wim. Cowper, 


(To be centianet) 





A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON OR 
GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 


(Continued from p. 215.) 


Chameleon ; ann, 1883 : s, r, Ramoosy, 575, ii. 

Chamois; ¢. *. Giraffe, 248, ii, «. 2, Goorul, 
296, il. 

Chamouch?s ; ann, 1688: «. r. Kincob, 869, i, 

Champ ;.#. ©. Champa, 140, i, «. er. Compound 
(a), 186, ii, twice. 

Champa; «. 0. 140, i, 5 times, «, v7. Calambac, 
110, i, ©, Chumpok, 167, ii, « 2, Comar, 
183, i, « v. Eagle-wood, 258, i, see 258, ii, 
footnote, 600, i, footnote, twice; ann. 943: 
a. ve deve, 347,11; ann. 1150: 2. r, Mace (a), 
404, 1; ann, 1298 :4. 0% Indias, $32, ii: -ann. 
1322: 0, r. Suttee; 668, i ;ann, 1998 and 1516 : 
s, e Champa, 140, 1; ann. 1540; 4,2, 
Varella, 734, 1; 
110, ii; amm. 1553: s.r. Loos, 385, ii; ann, 


1572 (twice) and 1608: 0. .e: 140, ii; ann, |- 
1614:-«) ep. Varela, 734, 1; ann. 1673 : w pv, | 


‘Bantam Fowls, 48,1; ann. 1696: #. 140, 
ii, twice. 


ann. 1553: 4. r. Calambac, | 





Champ4; #. ». Champa, 140, i. 

Champa ; ann, 1623: s.r. Chompuk, 167, ii, 
Champac; ann, 1786; 4... Chumpuk, lav, ii. 
Champada ; #. 2. Soursop (b), 650, i. 
Champagne: «. vr, Simkin, 634, i, 


| Champaigne; ann. 1602: +. ». Topas; 71), ii; 


ann, 1648: «, r, Sampan, 596, ii. 
Champaiz; ann. 1555: «, r. Baroda, 53, i. 
Champak; «, r. Champok, 167, ii. 

Champaka ; #. c. Chumpuk, 167, ii, 780, i; 

ann. 16810:4. ¢, Ohompok, 168, i, 


Champans; «, °. 140, ii; ann. 1516 and 1540 : 


«.0. Sampan, 596, ii. 
Champina ; ann, 1552: +, v, Sampan, 506, ii. 
meer ann. 148: #0, Sampan, 516, ii. 
mmpanel; ann. 1533: «©. Chittore, 157, 
iil; ann. 1558 20a. Cooly, 102, li; ann. 
1606: «. ©, Baroda, 53, i. 7 





Champanir; ann. 1555: «. 6; Baroda; 83, i. 


Champanir ; ann. 1584: «. r. Siruth, 666, i, 


yeas we 


hasta: « ¢, Dome, 249, i, #0. Behar, 
764, i. 

Champens; ann. 1613: «, e. Sampan, 596, ii. 

Champing ; ann, 1750-60: «. c. Shampoo, 622, i. 

Chimpna; «. , Shampoo, 62], ii. 

Chimpo;s. v. Shampoo, 621, ii. 


Champoing ; ann, 1813: «. cr. Shampoo, 622, i. 

Champooed ; ann, 1810: «. e. Shampoo, 623, i. 

Chaskpars Cocks; anv. 1673: «. r. Bantam 
Fowls, 48, i. 

Chan; ann. 1712; «. r. Buxee, 104, i. 

Chana; 4. ©. Gram, 300, ii. 

Chinak;: 4, ¢. Achinock, 2, u. 

Chan Chanaan; anv. 1726 : «. v. Sipabselar, 
637, ii. 

Chanchew ; ann, 1615: «. r. Macao, 620, ii- 

Chanco : ann, 1563: s. 7, Chank, 141], i, 3 times, 

Chancray Cheneran; ann, 1553: 4. e. Laos, 
B65, I. 

Chand ; «, ¢. Rajpoot, 571, ii, 

Chanda-bhands ; «. ©. Sunderbunds, 660, i, 

Chandél ; ann. 712: «. r. Chandanl, 140, ii. 

Chandal; #: 0. Chandaul, 149, ii. 

Chandala ; ann. 1783: #, v. Halilcore, 311, ii. 

Chandana; « ¢. Sandal, 597, 1. 

Chandana-nagara ; : « v. Chandernagéra, 140, ii. 





Chandipor; aun, 1554: 4. r. Sindabir, 635, u. 
Chandarnagor ; ann. 1726: «. v, Calcutta, 
112, i. 


Chanda Sabib ;-ann. 1782: s. ¢. Urs, 866, i. 

Chandata ; ann. 1837: », vr, Paddy, 496, i. 

Chandan! ; «. #. 140, ii. 

Chand Bardai; #. r. Sart sae ii, 

Chandela ; ann, 1810: #. v. Haldleore, 311, ii. 

Chandergerry ; ann. 1801: s. v. Malabar (B), 
413, i. 

Chandergherry ; ¢, ¢. Chinapatam, 153, ii. 

OChinderi; ann, 1528: s, ©. Tura, 715, i. 

Chandernnagore ; «. ¢, 776, ii, 4. €- India, 331, 


i; ann. 1742: ¢, ¢. Calontta, 112, i; ann, | 


1753 :«. ce. Muxadabad, 828, ii; ann, 1782: 
s.r. Bandel, 760, ii; ann. 1788 : sv. Assam, 
28, il. 
Chandernagére ; #. v. 140, u. 
Chandi Sewu ; «. v. Boro-Bodor, 81, ii. 
Uhiador Ghat; «. v. Firefly, 267, ii. 
Chandra; «. ©. Sunderbunds, 660, i, 
Chandrabigha ; s.r. Punjab, 561, ii. 
Chandra-ban ; «. v. Sunderbunds, 660, i, 
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| Chanock ; ann. 1686 ; 
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| eka cnt ek Sunderbunds, 660, i. 


Chandra-lip ; 4, ». Sunderbunds, 6¢0, i, 
Chandra dip-ban; «. 0, Sunderbunds, 660, i, 
Chandragiri; #. r, Malayalam, 417, i. 
Chandragupta ; «. vt. Dindr, 245, ii, 


| Chandraha; ann. 1020: «. v. Sutledge, 859, 
Champoed; ann, 1800: «.¢.5ampoo, 622, i. | 


i; ann. 1080 : «, ® Candahar, 119, i. 
Chasen cegtin : s. v. Chandernagére, 140, ii, 
Chandras ; s. v. Dammer, 228, ii, 
Chandriiz; s, c. Dammer, 228, ii, 
Chandunagore ; aun, 1757: «, v. Sett, 615, ii. 
po aereaeitng  -k ‘Rogue's River, 649, ii, 

ey; ann. 1711: 4, ¢. Bungalow, 768, i, 
Chanf; s. er. Champa, 140, i; ann, 851, s, v, 

Champa, 140, i. 

Chanfarauho jann.1554: 4. v. Talapoin, 677, 


Ll. 


| Chandi: ; ann. 851: 4, e. Champa, 140, i, 


Chang ; s. v. Moors, The, 447, ii. 


| ees é. v, Zingari, 749, ii. 
gana; ann, 1780; s.. Poligar, 543, ii, 
| Changchan ; s. ce, Chinchew, 153, ii, 


Chang-chan; 4. r. Amoy, 12, ij. v. Chinchew, 
154, i, «. ©. Quemoy, 847, ii, 

Chang-chau-fu ; s. e. Chinchew, 153, ii, 

Change; ann. 1876: s. «. Cash, 129, j, 


Changi; 4, ©. Zingari, 749, ii 
Chang-Kien ; China ; 151, i, 


Changngiidam ; s. a, Jancada, 810, i, 
Changthan; ann, 1862: «. cr. Mamiran, 419, i. 


| Changalaput; ann. 1674:.#. ©. Mufty, 826, i, 


Chank ; «. #. 140, ii, 141, i, twice; ann, 1734: 
s. v. 141, i; ann. 1815 and 1875: «, r. 
14], ii. 

Chanmanning; ann. 179]: «, «. Cooch Behar, 
19], ii. 

Chahnhidam ; «, cr. Jancada, 810, i. 


| Channel Oreck; #. vr. Rogoc's River, 849, 


| li, twice, 
| Channel Trees; ann. 1685: »#, v, Tumlook, 
B64, ii; ann, 1711; #, ©. Narrows, 839, ii, 


«. v. Roguo’a River, 850, i. 

Channock; #. v. Achinock, 2, ii, (1), 752, ii; 
ann. 1677: 4. . Achinock (2), 752, ii; 
ann. 1727: «. ©. Suttee, 670, i. 

#. 0. Hidgelee, 514 ii; 
ann, 1711: «. vr. Achanock (2), 752, ii, 
twice ; ann, 1848; «, r. Achdnock, 2, ii. 

Chanock-Reach; ann, 1711: « ©, Achinock 
(2), 752, ii. 
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Changno; ann. 1644 and 1678: «. c. Chank, 
141, 1. 


Chansamma; ann, 1712: «. wv. Consumah, 


190, ii. 

Chan Sumann; ann, 1759: «. ¢. Consumah, 
190, ii. 

Chaiwar; #. vr. Chowry (b), 165, 1. 

Chac; sv. Chobwa, 778, ii. 

Chachpa ; « ¢. Chobwa, 778, ii. 

Chaona; ann. 1598: «. v. Coffee, 179, i. 

Chiori; «©. Yak, 744, i, 

Chiiori; «. 0. Chonltry, 163, 1, 

Ch'iori Gai; 744, ii, footnote. 

Chiori gio; «. e, Yak, 744, i. 

Chaoun; ann. 1598: «, v, Coffee, 179, ii. 

Chaoushes ; ann. 1826: s. v. Chouse, 164, ii. 

Chap; «. . Chupkun, 168, ii; ann. 1727: 4. v. 
Chop, 161, i, 3 times, «. vr. Hoppo, $24, i. 

Chip; 4.2. Chop, 161, i, 

Chip; «. v. Chop, 160, i. 

Chapa; a. v. Chop, 159, ii, 160, i, twice; ann. 
1597 and 1552 (twice): 4..r. Chop, 160, ii. 

Chipa ; 4. v. Chop, 778, i, 

Chapada ; s. v. Chop, 160, i, and footnote, 

Chapado,: «, ». Chop, 159, ii. 


Chapao ; ann. 1802: #. v, Byde Horse, 105, i. | 


Chipir catt; ann. 1778: «. 0. Chopper-cot, 
161, ii. 
Chapati ; « v. Chupatty, 108, ii. 
Chape ; «. v. Chop, 159, ii, and footnote, twice. 
Chapkan ; 4. e, Chupkun, 168, ii, twice. 
Chapo ; ann. 1537: «, ¢, Chop, 160, ii. 
Chapp ; ¢. v. Chop, 160, ti, twice ; ann. 1783 ; 
a. 0, Chop, 161, i. 
Chippi khan’ ; ann. 1880 : #, ¢., Baloony, 40, i, 
Chappas ; ann. 1590; 4, v. Bandanna, 43, i. 
Chappe ; ann. 1782: «, », Chop, 161, 1, 
Ohappor; ann, 1782: #. ». Chopper, 161, ii, 
Chaprii ; 4. ®. Chupra, 169, i, 
Chapris ; a. €. Chuprassy, 169, i, twice. 
Chaprisi ; 4. e. Chuprassy, 169, i, twice. 
Chaqui; ann. 1328: #. v. Inck, 537, i. 
Chaquivilis ; ann. 1580: #, v. Chackler, 167, i, 
Char; #. v. Churr, 169, 1, twice. 
Charachina ; ann, 1540: #.v, Chin-chin, 154, ij, 
Charak; «. ¢. Oburrack, 169, ii. | 
Charaka ; 4. v. Myrobalan, 465, 11, 466, i, 
Charak-pija ; #. & Churrack Poojah, 169, ij, 
Charamandel ; ¢. ©. Coromandel, 199, ii, 200, 
i; ann. 1516; «. 2. Onel, 108, i. 


Charamendel ; ann. 1516: « ». Caiara, 117, ii. 
Chiran ; s. v. Dhurna, To sit, 244, ii, twice. 
Charanagiri ; #. 7. Chanirgurh, 780, i. 
Charas ; s. x. Churras, 169, ii, twice. 
Charconnaes: s. ¢, Piece-gooda, 536, i. 
Charges; ann. 1737: «. v. Budgerow, 9], ii. 
Chari ; «. v. Cherry fouj, 777, i. 

Chari-fanj; «s. v. Cherry fouj, 777, i. 

Charkh ; «-v. Churrock, 169, ii. 

Charma ; a, v. Churrus, 169, ii. 

Charnagar; ann. 1727: «. v, Chandernagére, 
140, ii. 

Charnathaca; ann. 1614: «. o, Canara, 118, i. 

Charnock; «. wo. Achinock, 2, ii, #, ¥, 
Achanock (1), 752, i, twice, (2), 752, i; 
ann. 1662: 6. r, Vakeel, 733, i; ann. 1683: 
# v. Gentoo, 280, ii, s. », Maldives, 418, ii, 
&. t. Pon, 558, ii, «. v. Picar, 848, ii; ann, 
1684; «, e, Cazee, 775, ii, twice; ann. 1690: 
rv, Dewann, 240, 1; ann, 1848: s. », Aché- 
nock 2, ii. 

Charnoc'’s Battery; ann, 1758: «#. », Aché- 
nock, 2, ii. 

Chirpéi; ann, 1662: s ». Charpoy, 14], ii. 

Chirpai; « Charpoy, 14], ii, «. ». Cot, 
205, i, 

Charpoy; 4. 0% 141, ii, «. v, Cot, 204, ii, «. w. 
Teapoy, 692, i; ann. 1876 and 1863: «#. v. 
14], ii. 

Charaa ; 4, c. Chorrns, 169, ii, 

Chartican: ann. 1610: 4. ». Chi ong, 157, i. 

C’hasa ; ann. 1799: «, v. schaeas Ae sit 

O'hasas; ann. 1799: «, v, Ehiisya, 967, i. 

Chashm-i-khuriis; s. #. Ruttee, 587, il, 

Chashtana ; «, ©. Choul, 162, ii, 

C"hasya ; ann. 1799: 4, ». Ehiisyn, 567, i, 

Ohatag ; ann, 1786: «, o. Chittagong, 157, i. 

Chataguio ; ann, 1591: 4. v. Chittagong, 157, i, 

Chitak ; 157, i, footnote, 

Chitanati ; *. v. Chuttanutty, 170, i, twice, 
s. ©. Hoogly, 321, ii, 


Chatinati ; «. ». Kidderpore, 814, ii, 
Chatgiiw; #. v. Chittagong, 156, ii; ann, 


1590 ; #,. Aracan, 758, ii, 

Chati; ann. 1552: 4, v. Chetty, 145, i, 

Chatigam ; #.e. Porto Piqueno, 550, i; ann. 
1552; «. v. Chittagong, 157, i; ann, 1585. 
, o. Mugg, 455, ii; ann. 1699: 4. », Bengal, 
64, ii, twice. 

Chatigam ; 157, i, footnote, 
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Chatigan; ann, 1598 and 1784: 
gong, 157, i 

Chatigio ; ann, 1538; s, ». Codavascam, 178, ii; 
ann. 1552: «, ©, Burrampooter, 101, ii, 

Chatigaon ; ann, 1535: a, 2, Satigam, 854, ii; 
ann, 1545: s.r, Arakan, 25, i, 

Chatim ; ann. 1552; s, r, Chetty, 145, i, 

Chatin; ann. 1596: «. ©. Cafila, 109, i, «. ¢, 
Chetty, 145, i. 

Chatinar; ann. 1552: 4. 2, Chetty, 145, i. 

Chatna; ann, 1813; #. r. Chutny, 170, i. 

Chatnee; ann, 1820: «. r. Chutny, 170, i, 

Chatni; «, rc, Chutny, 169, ii, 

Chatra; «. ec. Tee, 693, ii, 

Chatré ; ann, 1340: «. r. Chatta, 14], ii. 

Chatriaioi; s.r. Khuttry, 367, ii, 

Chatriya; ann, 1612: «. 7, Orankay, 492, i; 
ann, 1805-6: s, ¢. Pariah, 515, i. 

Chatta ; 
ann. 1875: «, #. Eittysol, 372, i. 

Chattarhoea caudata’; a, r. Rat-bird, 574, i, 

Chatiawala Gully; ann, 1787: «, ©, Chit, 
778, i. 

Chattie ; «. r. Lota, 398, ii. 

Chattisgarh ; s, r. Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Chatty; «, ©. 142, i, «. vr. Kedgeree-pot, 364, ii; 
ann, 1781 and 1829: «. v. 142, i. 

Chatar; «, ». Choky, 158, ii, (b), 158, ii. 
Chaturam ; 
twice. 
Chatoranga; «, ¢. Sittringy, 699, ii. 

Chaturangam ; 588, ii, footnote, 


s, oc. Chitia- 


Chaturgrima; «. er. Chittagong, 778, i; ann: | 


1786 : «. c. Chittagong, 157, i. 
Chaturi; ann, 1510: #. r, Catur, 135, i. 
Chatushka; #, ©, Choky, 158, ii. 
Chatyr; ann. 1354: «. r. Chatta, 14], ii, 
Chan ; «. v. Choky (b), 158, ii, 
Chanbac; ann. 1756: «. r. Chawbuck, 142, ii. 
Chaubainha; ann, 1554; «. c. Talapoin, 677, a. 
Chaubandi; «. 2. Choky (b), 158, ii. 
Chanbe ; ann, 1578: «. ». Coffee, 179, i. 
Chaubinhaa; ann. 1554: 4. r, Talapoin, 677, ii, 
Chaubuck; ann, 1784: «. r. Chawbuck, 142, ii. 
Chau-chau; «. ¢. Chow-chow, 779, i. 
Chaucon; ann. 1745: «, r. Bohea, 691, i. 
Chaudaria ; ann. 1644: «. 2. Bandaree, 43, ii. 
Chanderie; ann. 1782: «. er. Choultry, 163, ii; 
ann. 1784: «. o. Tyre, 724, ii; ann. 1790: 
«. ep. Choultry, 779, i. 
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s. ep. 141, ii, s. 2, Umbrella, 725, ii; 


ann. 1807: «. vr. Chuttrum, 170, ii, | 
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Chandeus ; ann. 1727: s. c, Palempore, 836, ii, 

Chandhari ; s«. r. Chowdry, 164, ii, 

Chandhary ; aun, 1300: «, ». Chowdry, 164, ii, 

Chandos; ann. 1727: «, vp. Palempore, 836, ii,' 
twice, 

Chaugan ; s. #. Chicane, 146, ii, twice, 147, i, 777, 
1; ann. ]B48: «. vr. Polo, 545, i, 

Chaugén ; ann. 1590: «4 f, | 
twice. 





ane, 147, ii, 


| Chaugan ; # ». Chicane, 145, ii, 146, i (twice and 


footnote), and ii (8 times and footnote), «. #, 
Mydan, 464, i. 

Changhin. ; ann. 1838: s, ©. Polo, 544, ii, 545, i, 

Changhiin; ann. 1030-40: «. . Chicane, 147, ii. 

Chauhin; «. ©. Rajpoot, 57], ii,. 

Chanigin ; sv. Chicane, 146, i. 

Chank ; ¢. e. Chowk, 165, i, twice. 

Chankat ; s.r. Choky (b), 158, ii, 

Chauker; ann. 1810: «. v. Chacknur, 139, ii, 

Chaukhat ; «. 2. Choky (b), 158, ii. 

Chauki; s. e, Choky (b), 158, ii; ann. 1590, 
#0. Choky, 158, ii; aun. 1657: «. ©. Dawk 
232, i, 


| Chauki; s, v. Choky, 158, i, #. ». Coorsy, 194, 


ii; anm. 1782: «, e. Choky (b), 778, ii. 

Chauki-anki; 4. ©. Looty (b), 397, ii. 

Chanl; « ¢. Choul, 162, i, «. w. PP sie 
198, ii, 4. r. Wootz, 742, 1; ann. 1095: 
Supira, 663, ij ann. 1508 and 1538: 
Bombay, 766, ii; ann. 1552; «. r. Carara, 118, 
it; ann 1553: «. ©. Hidgelee, $14, ii, a. wr. 
Nizamaluco, 830, ii ; ann, 1567 : «. r. Jaggery, 
$41, i; ann. 1584: «. e. Choul, 163, i; ann 
1586: «. r. Bantam, 76], i; ann, 1727: «. ¢. 
Choul, 168, i. 

Chaun ; ann. 1630: «. rp. Padshaw, 497, ii. 

These pe Gaut; ann. 178): ». r. Budgerow, 
o 


| Chaniri; 4. e. Chowry (b), 165, i. 


Chaudribardar ; ¢. r. Chowryburdar, 165, ii, 


Chaup ; ann. 1078: «. ©. Chop, 16], i, twice. 


Chaupahra; 4. r. Choky (b), 158, ii, 

Chaupar; «. c. Choky (b), 158, ii. 

Chaurangi; «. e. Chowringhee, 165, i. 

Chaus ; #. e. Chouse, 779, i, twioe, 

Chaish ; «. r. Chonse, 163, ii. 

Chauspa; «. r. Choul, 162, ii, 

Chautar; ann. 1516 ond 1598: «. r. Chudder, 
167, ii. 
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Chantare; ann. 1516: «. r, Chudder, 167, ii, a. e. 
Sinabaff, 634, i; ann. 1598; «. c. Chodder, 
167, iL 

Chauth ; «. r. Chowt, 165, ii. 

Chavala; 838, i, footnote. 

Chave; «. cr. Chabee, 139, i. 

Oharonis; «. e. Piece-goods, 535, ii. 

Chavula; 838, i, footnote. 

Chaw; s.r. 142, i; ann. 1616: «. ©. 142, i; «. v. 
Tea, 862, i, 

Chawadi ; ann. 1883: 4. r. Choultry, 163, ii. 

Chiwadi ; «. r. Chonltry, 163, i, 

Chiiwati; ». v. Choultry, 163, i. 

Chawbooked ; ann. 1760: «. r, Chawback, 777, i. 


Chawbuck ; s. 2, 142, i, 777,i; ann. 1673 and 


1688 : «. vr. 142, i. 

Chawbucked ; ann. 1673 and 1699: 
buck, 149,i; ann. 1726: 
142, ii, 

Chawbuckswar; #. r. 142, ii. 

Chawbockt; ann. 1682: « r. Chawbuck, 142, i, 

Chay; ann. 1638: «. 7, Budgrook, 92, ii. 

Chaya; #. 0. Choys, 166, i. 

Chazari; ann. 770: «. v. Sind, 634, i. 

Chieater : s. ©. Cheeta, 144, i, 8 times. 

Chebulee ; «. v. Myrobalan, 465, ii. 

Chebnli ;. 4. x. 142, ii; ann. 1343; #, 7. 148, if. 

Chebulic , #. ©. Myrobalan, 466, i. 

Chebnlie ‘Miretalan: s. ©. Myrobalan, 465, ii. 

Check ; ann. 1825: 4, ». Chick (a), 148, i. 

Chedaum ; ann. 1823: s. ¢. Dumree, 254, ii. 

Cheechee ; a, v. 149, ii, 

Obéa-chee ; 6. ». Lip-lap, 395, ii; ann. 1781 and 
1873: «. vr. Cheecheo, 142, ii, 

Chee Chee; ann. 1881: #, r. Cheechoe, 143, j. 
Cheek; ann. 1078: s, e. Chick (a), 147, ii, twice, 
148, i; ann. 1810; «. #, Chick (a), 148, i. 
Cheen; ann. 1475: «, ¢. Porcelain, 549, i; ann. 

1590: «, e. China, 152, i. 

Cheena Pattun ; ann. 1780: «. r. Chinspatam, 
778, i. 

Cheenar ; a. ©. 149, i. 

Cheeny ; «. c. 148, ii; ann. 1810: ». r, 149, ii. 

Cheeria Ghat; ann, 1793: «. r. Terai, 696, i. 

Cheese: s.r. 143, i ii, 

Cheeta ; «.e. 143, ii; ann. 1610; «#, vr. 148, ii. 

Cheetah; ann. 1862 and I879: «. ¢. Cheeta, 
143, ti 

Cheettoo ; ann. 1823: «, r. Pawnee, Kalla, 522, iL 

Chefoo ; s.r. Likin, 393, ii, twice. 


s. o. Chaw- 
s v. Chawbuack, 


Cheghiinserai ; ann. 1514: «.¢. Cafiristan, 109, ii. 

Chehil ; ann. 1621: «. c. Bendameer, 68, ij. 

Chekiang; aon. J296; «. r. Sugar, 655, i. 

Chela ; ann. 1648: s. ¢. Gingham, 80], i, 

Chelam ; ann 1829; «. cr. Chillum, 149, ii, #, v. 
Surpoose, 666, ii, 

Chelande ; #. c. Chelingo, 144, i. 

Chelandia; 4. r. Chelingo, 144, i. 

Chelandria ; «. vr, Chelingo, 144, i. 

Cheli; «, r. Cheling, 144,1; omm, 1613: » 
Cheling, 14, i, twice, a. 7. Compound, 188, i, 
a,c. Kling, 374, i. 

Chelidénion mga; 4. r. Mamiran, 419,i; aon 
1100: «. er. Mamiran, 419, ib 

Chelim ; «. ¢. Nanking, 472, i; aon. 1622: «, . 
Sumatra, 658, ii, «. e. Cheling, 144, i+ ann. 
1613: «. e. Compound, 188, i, twice. 

Chelin ; ann. 1567: «. cr. Cheling, 144, i; ann, 
1613: «#. p. Compound, 188, i. 


| Chelindras; «, 7. Chelingo, 144, i. 


Cheling; «. r. 144,i; ann. 1614: », ». Eling, 
O74, i. 

Ohelingo; s. ©. 144, i, 777, i; eee a &. 
Tid, i, twice. 

Chelingoea ; ann. 1761: «. v. Chelingo, 144, i, 
twice, 

Chelloe; s. v. Piece-goods, 535, ii, see 80], i, 
footnote ; ann. 1750-60: 4. r. Shaleo, 620, i. 


| Chelluntah ; «. r. Sayer, 604, i. 


Chelumgie ; ann,1715: «. 2, Chillamchee, 150, i. 


| Chembar; #. r. Choul, 162, ii, 


Chemali ; ann, 1095: «, ». Supira, 663, i, 

Chen; a. 7, China, 151, i. 

Chena; «. ©, Jhoom, 361, ii, 

Chenab; ann, 1400 : #. ©. Ponjaob, 562, i, 

Cheoib ; s. ». Doab, 248, i, twice; #, r, Punjaub, 
O61, it, twice, 

Chenam; ann, 1687: «, e. Chunim, 169, i, «. v. 
Chundm, To, 168, ii. 

Chenano; ann. 1553; «, », Sunda, 659, ii, 


| Uhenappa ; 153, ii, footnote, 


Chenappapatam; «. . Chinapatam, 153, ii, 
Chenar; ann, 1817: «, ©. Cheonar, 148, ii, 
Chenawr; ann, 1628; «. r. Choenar, 148, i. 
Chen-Ching; «. r. China, 150, ii, 

Chen-ching ; «. 2. Siam, 681, ii. 

Ch'eng; «. v. Datehin, 280, ii. 

Chengala; ann. 1610: «. r. Chilaw, 149, ii. 
Chengalpnt ; ann, 1809: «. r. . Jagheer, O41, ii. 
Chenghis Khan; ann. 1840: «. », Nokar, 481, ii, 
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Chengie; ann, 1675: «, e. Gingi, 801, ii, 

Chengier ; ann, 1672: a. r. Naik (c), 470, ii; 
ann, 1672: «. r. Cuspadore, 787, i. 

Chengleput; «, ¢. Poonamalee, 47, i. 

Chengy; ann. 1680: s. ¢, Canhameira, 772, i. 
s. c. Gingi, 801, * 

Chenji ; «. c. Ging, . 21, i. 

Chenna; «. c. Swamy-pagoda, 672, i. 

Chennappa; ¢. cr. Chinapatam, 158, ii. 

Chen-pa; ann, 700: «, r, Cospetir, 202, i. 

Chenwal; «. ¢, Choul, 162, ii, 3 times. 

Chepl; ann, 1710; s, er. Chipe, 154, i. 

Chequeen; aun, 1711: s, 2. Chick ¢b), 148, il, 
s. ©. Gubber, 306, ii. 

Obequiam ; ann. 1727: Liampo, 993, i. 

Obequin ; ann. 1609: a, e. Chick (b), 148, i; ann, 
1623: a, vy. Chick (b), 148, it; ann. 1767: «, ¢. 
Ohick (b), 777, ii. 


Chera; «4. e. Salem, 593,i; ann, 1800; « vc.) 


Pandiram, 508, i, 
Cherabaya ; ann, 1468-9: 4. r. Quilon, 570, i. 
Cherafe; aon, 1610: «. c. Shroff, 630, i. 
Cheratin ; ann. 1610: 4, rv. Xerafine, 743, ii, 
Cheramandalam ; «. ¢. Coromandel, 199, i. 


Cheraman Peromal; ann, 1644: «, vr. Shinkali, 


627, ii. 

Cheramutty; ann. 1590: «, r. Hooly, 323, ii. 

Cherbuter; ann. 1810: 4. ©, Chabootra, 139, i, 
twice, 

Chereeta ; ann. 1829: 4, e. Chiretta, 156, ii. 

Cheribon; «, ¢. Sanda, 659, i. 

Qheringhee ; ann. 1788; «. ¢. Black, 766, i; 
ann. 1790: «. r. Chowringbee, 165, i. 

Cheroot; #. r. 144, ii, 4 times, «. rp. Banco, 97, 
i, #. ©. Cheese, 143, ii, «. c. Lunka, 401, i, ¢, e. 
Trichies, 715, i, 3 times, «. er. Agdaun, 755, i ; 
ann. 1759 and 1781: «. r. 144, ii, «. ¢. Dub, 
252, ii; ann. 1810: «. e. 144, ii; ann. 1849: 


«. o. Gram-fed, 301, i; ann. 1875: «. . 144, ii, | 


Cheroao ; ann. 1653: «. e. Musk-Rat, 827, ii. 

Cherques ; ann, 1563: « °. Madremaluco, 921, i. 

Cherry founj; « ©. 777, i; ann. 1803: «# v. 
Vii, i. 

Chersonese; «.c, Malay, 416, ii; ann. 1572: 
#. v. Sumatra, 658, it. 

Chersoneso; ann, 1572; «. 7. Sumatra, 658, ii. 

Chersonosng; ann. 1618: «. ©. Macareo, 403, ii. 

Chersonnesus ; «.¢, Guardafai, Cape, 305, i. 

Cheruse ; ann. 1673: «. e. Cashew, 129, ii. 

Cherute; ann. 1781: «. 2. Cheroot, 144, ii. 
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Chetin ; #. r. Cheling, 144,14; aon. 1511: # r. 
Chetty, 145, i, 

Chetis; ann. 1516: «. r. Junk, $61, i. 

Chetti ; ann. 1516 and 1726: «. r. Chetty, 145, i, 

Ohetti; #, vr. Chetty, 145, i, «. ©. Sett, 615, in 

Chettijn ; ann. 1598: «. r. Chetty, 145, i, 

Chetty; a. er 144, ii, a rc. Cheling, 144, i, «, r. 
Chintz, 155, ti, #. r. Odmaty, 183, i, «. 9, Bett, 
615, i, twice, #. », Sowear, 651, i; ann. 1596: 
ae. Cafila, 109, i; ann. 1686: «. pr. 145, i 

Chetty; ann. 1511; #. e Kling, 373, ii, 

Chetarah ; ann, 1680; «. ©, Brahmin, 85, i. 

Cheu; 4.2. Kowtow, 376, i; ann. 1585: a, F.) 
Canton, 121, ii. 

Cheol; ans. 1516: «. 6. Vanjiris, 88, i. 

Cherrotain ; ann. 1711; «, #. Bezoar, 69, i. 

Chevul ; ann. 1510: ». ¢. Ohoul, 163, i. 

Chey ; «. r. Choya, 166, i. 

Oheyk ; ann. 1770: ». 2. Sett, 615, ii, 3 times, 

Chhi; #. ©. Tea, 688, i. 

Ohhin; #. r. Chownee, 779, ii. 

Obhinad ; «, r, Chowneo, 779, ii. 

Chhaoni ; «. 2. Chownee, 779, ii. 


| Chhip; #. r. Chop, 159, ii, twice. 


Chhapi; «. e. Chop, 160, i. 
Ohhipaniyi ; «. r. Chop, 160, i. 
Chhapari; «, ¢. Chop, 160, i. 


Chhapar Khat; ann. 1809: 4, vr, Chopper-cct, 


161, ii. 

Chhapna ; # ». Chop, 159, ii, 160, i. 

Chhappa ; 4, x. Chop, 160, i. 

Chhappar; #. e. Chopper, 161, ii. 

Chhappar khit; #. r. Chopper-cot, 161, ii. 

Chhat; «#. ¢. Chutt, 170, i. 

Cbhata; #, r. Chatta, 141, ii. 

Chhatr ; #. c. Chatta, 141, ii. 

Chhatra ; «. rc. Chatta, 141, ii. 

Chhatrapati; ¢, r. Cospetir, 201, ii. 

Chhenchki; ann. 1875: «. e, Chitchky, 156, ii, 

Ch'henchki ; #. v. Chitchky, 156, ii, 

Chhint; ann. 1590: «. r, Bandanna, 43, i. 

Chhitak ; s.r. Mannd, 431, i. | 

Chholdari; «. r. Shooldarry, 629, ii, #. «. Pawl, 
842, ii. 

Chhokraé; «. c. Chokra, 158, 1, 

Chhoti Sahib; «. r. Caxeo, 775, ii. 

Chhoti-hiari ; « ©. Chota-hazry, 162, i, 

Chi; «©. Cheschee, 142, ii. 

Chia; ann, 1565 and 1688 (twice); a,c. Tea, 
689, ii; ann. 1626: «. e. Tea, 690, i. 
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Chiai-Catai; «. 2, Tea, G89, i. 

Chiai Catai; ann. 1545; 4. r. Tea, 689, ii, twice. 

Chialeng; ann, 1726; #, 7. Chelingo, 144, i. 

Chialones ; ann. 1726: #. r. Guingam, 288, i. 

Chiamai: ano. 1552 and 1572: s. e. Cliamay, 
145, 4. 

Chiiméi; ann, 1572: «. r, Siam, 652, i. 

Chiamay ; «. 7, 145, ii, twice; ann, 1553: «. r-. 
Laos, 885, ii; anon, 1572: «. er. Siam, 652, i; 
ann. 1652: ¢. o. 145, i. 

Chiammay ; ann, 1544: «. 2, Chiamay, 1465, ii. 

Chismo; ann. 1553; «. ¢. Sunda, 659, ii, twice. 

Chinmpana; ann, 1510: «. c. Sampan, 596, ii. 

Chiang-mai; «. r. Chismay, 145, ii. 

Chianko; ann. 1672: «. v. Chank, 141, i. 

Chisoux ; ann. 1653: s.r, Chonse, 164, i, twice. 

Chiaramandel; s. », Coromandel, 200, i. 

Chias Moor; ann. 1673: a. ¢. Sheeah, 625, i. 

Chiaul; ann. 1570: «. e, Melinde, 483. i. 

Chiaus; #. c, Chouse, 164,1; ann. 1610: « rv. 
Chouse, 164, i, twice. 

Chisuged; «. r. Chougse, 164,1; ann. 1659: «. re. 
Chouse, 164, i. 

Chianso ; ann. 1560: «. e. Chouge, 164, i. 

Chiaux ; ann. 1754: «. ©. Chouge, 779, i 

Chic; «. . Chicane, 145, ii; ann 188]: «. p. 
Chicane, 147, ii, twice. 

Chicacole; «. r. Circars, 170, ii, #. rv. Teloogoo, 
695, i. . 


Chicane; s. ve, 145, ii, 146, i, 147, i, twice, 777, | 
i and ii, ae. Mydan, 464, i,4, ©, Polo, 544, | 


li, twice. 

Chicaner ; «. ©. Chicane, 146, i, twice. 

Chicanery; #. ©. Chicane, 145, ii; ann. 1761: 
s. c. Chicane, 777, ii; ann. 1881: s.r. Chi- 
cane, 147, ii. 

OChiche ; «. r. Gram, 300, ii. 

Chick ; s.r. 147, ii, twice, (b), 148, i, twice, 777, 
ii, twiee, #. &. BSiccn, 632, ii, 8. ©. Sirky, 638, ii, 
e. c. Venetian, 736, ii; ann. 1866 and 1875: 
a, ve. (b), 148, it. 

Chickakal; ann. 1727: #. ©. Nabdb (a), 467, ii. 

Chickeen ; «#. e. Chick (b), 148, i. 

Chicken; «. r. 148, 11. 

Chicken-hazard ; 4. ». Chick (b), 148, i, 

Chicken maladoo; «4. r. Maladoo, 622, j, 

Chicken-stakes; #. ©. Chick (b), 148, i, 

Chickenwalla; s. ¢. Chicken, 148, ji. 

Chickinos + ann. 1583: «. r. Chick (b), 148, i, 

Chickore; «. . 148, ii, twice, 149, i, 
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Chick-pea; 4. ¢. Gram, 300, ii. 

Chico; #. r. Chicane, 145, ii. 

Chicquenes; ann. 1612: «. ¢. 
148, ii. 

Chiequet; a. r. Chicane, 145, ii 

Chits de Mer; ann. 1609; « ». Pengain, 
527, i. 

Chigh ; #. #. Chick (a), 147, ii. 

Chighs; ann. 1590: «. r. Lac, 381, ii, 

rN aia ak ann. 1350; 4. 2, Bargany, 

61, u. 

Chih-chih; ¢, e. Jiggyjiggy, 811, ii. 

Chibir-pai; s. c. Charpoy, 141, ii. 

Ch'ih-fan ; #. r. Tiffin, 700, i. 

Chij; ann. 1552: «. rv. Singalese, 635, ii. 

Chik; a. ». Chick (a), 147, ii; ann. 1590; #. 
Lac, $81, ii. 

Chi-kiang; 791, ii, footnote. 

Chikin ; #. e. Chicken, 145, ii, 

Chikin; #. e. Chicken, 148, ii. 

Chikore; ann. 1814; «4. e, Chickore, 149, i. 

Chikir; ann. 1520: s. r. Chickore, 149, i. 

Chilam; «. 2. Chillam, 149, ii. 

Chilamchi ; «. re. Chillamchee, 149, ii, twice. 

Chilao; #. ¢. 777, ii, 4. v. Chilaw, 149, i; ann. 
aod 4.0. 777,11; ann. 1562: «. v. Beadaln, 

canoe a iNet 4. e. Chilaw, 149, ii, twice. 

Chile; ann. 1631: s. , Chilly, 150, i. 

Chilenfu; s.r. Nanking, 472, i. 

Chili; «. ». Chilly, 150, i, «. e. Tarkey, 719, ii; 
ann. 1631 and 1848 (twice): «. re. Chilly, 
150, i. 

Chilarch; EB. C0. 464 and B. O. 390 th oe 
Kowtow, 376, ii. 

Chilies: ann. 1813: «. r. Chutny, 170, i. 

Chili pepper; ann. 1814; ¢, », Popyer-cake, 

548, i. 


Chick (b), 


-Chillaes ; 4, e. Piece-goods, 585, ii. 


Chillian; ann. 1856; «, r. Jelam, 350, i. 
Chillies; s. », Carry-stoff 219, i, «. e. Fogas 
Tn ' - . Pogass, 
271, ii; ann. 1500: «. . Ghee, 289, il; ann. 


1860: 4 », Curry, 219, i, « », Curry-stuff, 
219, ii 


| Chilling; ann. 1746: «. r. Chelingo, 777, i. 


Chillam; «. re. 149, ii, «. 2. Chillamehee, 150, i, 
Le Pr. Hubble-bubble, 326, i, i. 6, Tobacco, 
705, ii; = 178] and 1911; ». ¢. 149, ti; 
ann. 1828: #. v. 149, ii, s. ¢. Hooke, $92. ii: 
ano. 1848: s.r. 149, ii, writ 
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Chillambrum ; ¢. r. 149, ii, 777, ii; ann. 1781: 


a. ¢, Pagoda, 50], i; ann. 1826: 4. 2. Carnatic: 


Chillumchee ; «. r. 149, ii, 150, i, twice, 778, i, 


so. Gindy, 285, ii; ann. 1833: 4. r. 150, 1; | 


ann, 1857; «9. 778, i, twice. 
Chilly; #. r. 150, i, twice, «. 2. Carry, 218, i. 
Chilamehee; ann. 1851: «. y. Chillumchee, 150, i. 
Chimehir; «. r. Seymitar, 608, ii. 
Chimices; ann. 1645: #. r. Chints, 155, 1 
Chimkin; ann. 1280: #. ». Moochulka, 448, i, 
twice. 


Ohimnagie Appa; ann. 1819; 4. r, Kitmutgar, | 


871, i. 
Chimney-glass ; 4. r. 150, ii. 
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Chin; «. r. Macheen, 406, i, #. ¢. Catty, 774, ii, 
.#. t. Macheen, 820, ii, ann. 1298 (twice) and 
1300: «. r. China, 151, ii; ann. 1511: «. vr. 
Kling, $73, ii; ann. 1516: «. e. Canton, 772, 
ii; ann. 1540: «,¢. Typhoon, 725, i, twice; 
ann. 1552 and 1612; #. v. Singalese, 636, i. 

Chin ; ann. 1020 and 1205: #..©. India, 332, i; 
onn. 1300; «. x. Ceylon, 199, i, #. ¢. Junk, 
S60, ii; ann. 1520: «. r. Macheen, 406, i; 
ann, 1442: #, ce. Sarnan, 601, i. 

Chin; ¢. v. China, 151, i, a ©. Macheen, 405, i 
(3 times) and ii (twice); ann. 930: 4, v. Tibet, 
698, ii; ann. 1200: «. e. Tibet, 699, 1; ann. 
1343: «, c. Calicut, 118, ii; ann. 1442: «. 2. 
Macheen, 496, i, #. vr. Tenasserim, 695, ii, 


(To be continwed.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, 


1, Waren the breasta of suckling women be- 


come hard and painful they take three balls of | 


clay, pass them three times round the painful 
breasts and then throw them into a well, being 
careful at the time to turn their backs on it. As 
the balla dissolve the breasts will soften. 

2. Rocking o cradlo,' when empty, will pro- 
duce acute pain in the stomach of the infant who 
occupies it, To prevent this, a wooden ladle is 
placed in the cradle when lying empty and is 
removed as eoon as the infant is placed in it. 

8. Ifa woman has veins running in a serpen- 
tine directions on her thigh, it indicates that she 
will lose all her husbands — should she re-marry 


gentleman lately ahowed mea woman who had 
done so. Another woman, residing near the 
Empress Mill, Nagpur, with three such marks 
on her thigh, haa lost two husbands, each 
within a short period after marriage. 

4. Dropping fire on night-aoil produces pain 
in the stomach of the peraon whose excreta it 
coutains, whilespitting on the exoreta of another 
person gives tonsilitia to the spitter. 

& To stant the growth of a dog paas it 
through a ring made of the oloth (chambdl) which 
is generally placed on the beada of women when 


6. When a child is in the habit of eating un- | 
cooked rice the people believe that there will be a | 
The Contral Provinces cradle is a rode miniature hammock attached to the roof rafters, 





heavy downpour of rain on the day the child is 
married, irrespective of the time of the year the 
marriage takes place. 

7, Modes of detecting « theft or fraud, — 
Take a (dtd (a brass cup for drinking water) and 
Hil 4 with fresh water from a well. Place some 
rice on a clean spot, then take a grindstone and 
place this over the Mifd. Burn some frankincense 
and repeat the name of the suapected Peraon and 
at the same time touch the stone slightly with 


| your fingers, without moving it. If the person 


named is guilty, the stone will turn round on the 


«eid, as if moved by some unseen hand. 


This method is adopted, not only in detecting 
frand, but also in ascertaining whether a person 


: | will be successful in any undertaking (¢. g., the 
on losing the first. Women have been known — : 
to remain single to avoid this calamity. An old 


passing of an examination, recovery from illness, 
efc.). It ia also used to find out whether sickness 
is bodily or mental (possession). 

Another mode is to place a handmill before a 
number of peraons, Each one, in turn, throws a 
little grain into the mill and works it, If the 
mill moves with difficulty for anyone, he is guilty. 

Yet another method is the following. A piece 
of white cloth is torn into a ayaare and folded 
in half. Then a piece of stick is inserted between 
at the same time the name of the auapected person 
is repeated. The cluth is then set asideand left un- 
touched forsome time. If the person whose name 
wag repeated at the time of folding the cloth 
ia guilty, the stick will come out of the folds, on 
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8. Sometimes the walls oul roofs of houses 
are very low — just a little above the level of the 
ground. In such cases doge will sometimes climb 
upon the roof, This ia looked upon by the 
Hindus as a bad omen and as foreboding disaster 
to the occupants of the house. To ward off 
uny calamity befalling them, the dog ia deprived 
of ite cars and tail. If, however, the dog evades 
ita pursuers, a Bribman is called in, who 
performs a short ceremony. To see a dog bereft 
of ears and tail is not an uncommon sight in those 
parts of India, where there is a large Telugu 
community, 

9. Ifa dog scratches a hole in front of a 
house, it igconsidered » bad omen. It means that 
aomée member of that howe ia to die; andifa 
member of that family happens to be ill at that 
time, so strong 14 the belief in this superstition 
that all hopes of recovery are despaired of. The 
patient himself will —_ heart, if made aware 
of the fact. 

10. When adog pleriean itself folly on the 
ground’ or shakes its cara, people regard these 
actions as midicating some calamity to the 
inmates of the house. 

ll. Children sowctimes amuse themeelves by 
riding upon the back of adog. Hindn parents, 
however, will not allow this. They believe that 
by doing so the children are likely to get worms 
in the stomach. 

M. B. Pevtow. 
THE MOTHER'S BROTHER. 

Tae part played by the mother's brother in 

many marriage coromonies is well known, but 


no explanation of the following superstition 
has been offered :— 


Hoshiarpur Account. 

A child who first teethes from ita upper jaw 
is considered unlucky to ita maternal uncle. The 
ceremony performed to remove the evil effects 
limits of her village on the path leading to her 
parents’ house. From the opposite direction 
comes the maternal uncle of the child bringing 
with him a white brass tray, 1} seer of rice, seven 
pice, one yard of cloth and four iron nails, All 





these things, except the tray and the nails, aro | 


the four nails in the ground in a square form and 
touches the teeth of the child with the tray, and 

then puts the tray yok Din doshnitbeale oaks 
articles wrapped in it, within the square between 
the nails and goca. back to his house. The uncle 
and his sister neither talk nor see each other's 





faces. The sister sita with her child aipaaaeds 
her shoulder, with her veil drawn and her back 


towards her brother, who returns silently after 


performing the aforesaid ceremony, which is 
called ddntén kd fhakud, or the charm of the teeth. 
Earnal Version, 

When front teeth of the upper jaw of a child of 
either eez happen to come out first, it isa had 
omen to the maternal uncle. His sister {i. ¢., the 
mother of the child) sends word to him of the event. 
takes a bronze cup of medinm size, a quarter of a 
seer of kasar or pafijiri (wheat flour baked in ghi 
and mixed with sugar), and half a cocoanut in a 
piece of red cloth (tharwd), and proceeds to hia 
Sister's house without informing her or any other 
person in the house of hia arrival, which ja kept 
atrictly secret. He goes quickly on to the roof of 


the house in which his sister is residing and puts 


the cup, ete, on it, or if there is no staircase he 
throws them on, After performing this ceremony 


he silently retraces his ateps without speaking to, 


or seeing the face of, his sister, and returns home. 
When it ia known that the ceremony has been 
performed, the things are taken from the roof and 
made use of without ecruple. 

Patiala Ceramony. 

This ceremony is performed in a different way 
in those villagea which ore situated in the neigh. 
bourhood of Patiala. A time is fixed anda place 
appointed for the ceremony. The mother of the 
child goes to the place, which is always fired 
beyond the himits of the village, on the road to 
her brother's house. He starts from his own 
village and halts a mile from the place to get 
information of his sister's arrival. He bri 
with bim an old three-pie coin (Manedrf paiad) 


| with an iron nail, but nothing else, When he is 


informed that every thingia ready, he proceeds to 
theplace. His sister takes up her child in herarms 
BO that its face is towards the way her brother is 
coming, abe herself standing facing the village 
whence she came. The brotker comes silently and 
opens the mouth of the child, touches its teeth 
with the paied and iron nail, withoutshowing him- 
self or seeing the face of his sister, and burying 
these things on the spot returns to his village. 
Hote, 

_ Any further particulars concerning thia, or any 
mother's. brother: of -all people “be sfesled by 
this oceurrence ? Is his fate bound up 
with that of his sister's child in any other way ? 


Simla, o7th pe 100!. 


a To ward off any calamity, the person who observes these movements in the dog, apite three timer on the ground. 
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NOTES GN FEMALE TATTOO DESIGNS IN INDIA. 
BY B. A. GUPTE, F.2.8. 
(With a Note by H. A. Rose.) 
1. The mole is «a well-known protection from the Evil Eye, It is also an emblem of the 
Chandani, corresponding to Venus, whose approach to the Moon, a personified male (as distinguished 
from the female! of the West) is a natural phenomenon held to represent the meeting of a loving 


pair. The Moon is called Raktipati or Tarigapspati, “King of the Might,” “Husband of the 
Stars,” 


3, Béhini is his favourite wife, and she is represented thus @ , while a crescent shows the 
Moon. A dot between the horns ; Tepresents the face of the Moon, which is often, 





with another dot below it to represent 





his loving consort, It fs an emblem of conjngal happiness, 


8. A lina between the eyebrows represents the red powder or the ashes applied 
= to that spot aa a protection from all evils, It is called angara, or vibbiti. 


4. The Panch or five Pandavas, who lived in conjugal happiness — without 
* © disagreement — with one wife, represent domestic harmony among brothers, 


5. The nine planets or grihs are supposed to have great inflaence over the 

o “e destinies of mortals; and as a charm against their occasional evil infiuence a ring is - 

eee worn oonteining thé nine: geins, such as diamond, ruby, coral, topes, pearl, 

*«” emerald, sapphire, cat’seye and géméi, known to commerce as the Burmese ruby. 
_ The ring is represented in the tattoo mark. 


8. This dekbuaaja few vepreucls. thee lotus (called phdl in the tattoo 


mark), which is the seat or pedestal of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, It also 
represents the whole universe, and is drawn in different ways. Thus — 


1 
% ft S$ -ll O I- 
= 








ee 
—[—_$—r—————— re 


1 Compare Shakespeare's “It is the East, and Juliet is the aun! Ob, rise fair Sun, and kill the envious Moon !"” 
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1t would be interesting to trace the development of the lotus in these designs, the following 
dotted enlargements will give an idea thereof : — 





The mystic sign A shows the eight directions, while B shows the eight points of the compass 
produced by placing two squares, one above the other, with their planes crossing each other — the 
equares representing Heaven and Earth, Among the animistic races who have no conception of the 
“world above” the straight square -*--7*~~in linear or dotted lines represents the 
four corners of the globe, ' 





+ 7, Im Gujarlt this emblem represents a pair of scales 


| 7 


has found » place on the early coins of the Honourable East India O rs Ta it used | | 
or traders of the Panjib? ompany ed by the Banils 
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: . = 8, These are triangles, the mystic representations of the 
* . “= « Pen 
* » © *ses s«@* 8H ew 


female power, yoni. Compare Sidrakamalikara’s Rules of Worship for the Sndris When 
a Brahman performs a religious ceremony in the house of a Sidra he draws o triangle in water on 


the ground and noé o srastita os or a square[ |, ashe would in the house of one of the 
“twice-borns.”” This triangle is called yoni in the text mentioned above, 


®, This is the emblem of the fish ; — 





But what is a “fish” and why is it lucky? Originally it represented the female power, the 
yoni, thu — 
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The triangle is the more primitive emblem of the yoni; thus — 


6 
/\ Pas er be o 
s..) OGO Ooo 


10. The profession or caste is very often indicated by the tattoo marks, though 
it has not usually been intentionally included among them. It will be interesting to find 





out whether 7 geen iy atéran or utéran (spindle) is 
Loe) 
| ’ *} > | Dy | 
tattooed by women of the spinning castes, who were-originally nomads, and are now mat-makers or 


rope-makers, still unsettled in their habits, 
ll. The milk-maids of Krishna are thus represented : — 


NIX 





These emblems will possibly chow that the woman who bears them { "es 7 
Goval by caste. It may be carefully rears theta is a tilk-maid, Ahir of 


noted that the number of maide shown is always fire. 
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13. The tattoo mark known os Eanhayya's mukat or crown. ' 








There is no mistaking the caste of « woman using this. Although the design is called mukat 
or crown only, it is the throne — the peacock throne (mayiir) of Kyishgaor Kanhayys, He is seated 
in the centre, with a crown over his head; to the left is his crowned wife, Rukmigl, and to the right 
his brother, Balarim, The women who bear thia emblem on their arms are Rajputs of the lunar 
race, Their great ambition, a brave husband, « warrior on horse-back, is also pourtrayed, : 

18. The camel aso beast of burden waza very useful animal to caravans. The Kisiirs, 
traders in copper and brass pots at Nisik, have two camels on the pedestal of their goddess. Women 
with these marks will be found to be Banjiras by caste, the dotted and. linear delineation 

sishing one tribe from another, Those with the dotted lines will possibly be northerners and 
those with the heavy linear designs the southerners, or more mixed.” 

Conclusion. — These notes are intended to show that an ethnographist has much to learn 
from the tattoo marks, that they are not mere ornaments, that they are not without motive, and 
that a careful study thereof will afford valuable information towards the explanation, among other 
things, of Oriental symbolism, and, in some instances, of primitive rock carvings.? 

Note on Female Tattooing in the Panjab. 
(By H. A. Hose.) 

The Panjab notes, collected at the Census, show that tattooing is more prevalent among the 
nomad and pastoral tribes than among the the settled and civilized ones. That some Muhammadan 
women still practise it, in spite of the probibition in the Qurda, is an interesting featare. 


Among marks, (1) the madhavt (churn % ), (2) the atéran (spindle), (8) the camel, (4) the 
needle, (55) the sieve, and (6) the warrior on horse-back, clearly denote the castes of the women 
using them ; but as most of these designs have not been grouped according to castes, it is difficult to 
discuss the question of identification fully. However, it will be no surprise to find that the women 
are, respectively, (1) milk-maids, (2) spinners, (8) traders or members of caravans, (4) cobblers, 
(5) farmers, and (6) Rajpits. These marks are the survivals of obsolete totems, even if they be 
not now recognized ss such, 

(a) The lotus, (6) peacock, (c) fish, (d) triangle, and (¢) svastika are signs of luck, and if 
tattooed on the left arms they are much more so. The chakra (wheel), the stars, the pauchf and the 
“ Sita’s kitchen” are protective charms. Sita was protected by the enchanted circle (taboo) drawn 
ats emia i Sai A Se 


> [dake Vol, XV. p. 66: Vol. XXX. p. 143 f.— Ep.) 
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round her gumphd (hut, kitchen), and she was enjoined not to leave the latter during her protector's 
absence, She disobeyed the orler out of churity towards Ravana, who was disguised ag an ascetic, 
and was thus carried off by him, 

The practice of tattooing a scorpion, a snake, a bee or a spider hing its origin in sympathetic 
magic, which is supposed to protect people ao marked." 

The dotted and continuous lines used in drawing these figures may enable ethnographers to 
distinguish the tribal origins of different secta, The Gujarithts of Bombay and the Todas of Madraa 
use the dotted process, while the Marithia and Dravidas use the linear one, Careful investigation 
Inay give ua definite date. 

Among the nomads mentioned, the Kanjars are a criminal tribe of cattle-liftera and dakaits. 
They ore notoriously versatile, and change their tribal name so constantly that it bas always been 
difficult to trace them. If tattoo marks can be so classified as to enable the police to say definitely 
whether a gang consists of Kanjars, Sinals, Multanf Banjiris, Hajrabists, Singuvalis, Ova, 
rope-daneers, or acrobats, a great administrative guin would accrue. 

The fear of losing one’s identity in heaven among these wandering tribes is due to the fear of 
being atlucted' or lost on earth in the jungles, Tattooing on a sensitive part also of the body 
owes its origin to sympathotic magic, but the apider deserves special mention, as it is credited 
with the power of producing leprosy. The parrot is a love-bird, and has special value as a charm. 

The most important part of the information collected ia the belief that the tattoo marks migrate 
to Heaven with “ the litile entire man or woman” (sou!*) inside the mortal frame, 

Considering the results of this preliminary inquiry, it is to be hoped that some one will take 
steps to obtain separate plates for each caste, showing the designs as they actually are in shape 
and size, and noting on each sheet the tribe or caste and the place of birth of the individos); The 
latter will ahow the effects of environment. The notes given above will show how important 
the subject is from an ethnographical point of view. 





THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 
BY THE LATE FROF. 0, P. TIELE. 
(Translated into English by G, K. Nariman.) 


Very abandaat are the writings out of which one may learn to study the Mazdayasnia religion 
aa it flourished under the sway of the Sassanides, and has since to the present day been preserved in o 
few districts of Persia, but above all in Western India. Before the Avesta became known in Europe, 
we had to content ourselves with these and with the reports of the classical authors for an acquaintance 
with Zoroastrianism. At the close of the seventeenth century, the erndite professor at Oxfor, 
Thomans Hyde, essayed, on the basis of these sources, and preponderatingly on the more recent ones, 
an sccount of the religion of the ancient Persians, Parthians and Medians.’ It goes without saving 
that the founts of our information comprise minch that is old, that they communicate to ns many o 
tradition and depict for us many cnatoms which have existed for centuries. But what je old in them 
and what of a later date can be positively ascertained only by means of « comparative exposition of 


® See Fraser's Golden Bough, p. 9, 
* Compare —“ They, Khyens [Chins], alloge that they were driven to it (tattooing) bocanse thelr women were 

saturally so beantifl that they were constantly carried of by usighbouring tribes,” — Sir John Lubbook im 
© Fide Fraser's Golden Bough for this beliaf, 
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the most primitive of the indigenous records. One is warranted in the surmise that considerably: 
more of them could be proved as archaic and original, if we possessed the Aresta in its entirety, or at 
least a greater portion of it than the present fragmentary remnants. However, on such surmises no. 
history can be constructed ; accordingly we shall leave them out of account and employ them only 
occasionally to elocidate facts of historical validity, As authentic sources for the period with which 
we sre exclusively concerned they are of little utility. 


The sources from which to build = history of the religion of the Persian or Iranian peoples, 
previous to the fall of the Achwmenide empire, are relatively scanty; though this pancity of materials 
is outweighed by the superior significance of the most important of them, the Aresta, which embodies 
most of the relics of the sacred seripture of the Zarathushtrians in the original language. A few 
fragmenta discovered in the last decades, and which were not comprised in the ordinary canon, decidedly 
belong to these sacred writings, We must here content ourselrea with a cursory notice of this 
main fountain of our information, Another chapter,will be devoted to a discussion of the contents, the 
dates, the character and the history of these books, Besides these we have, though of subsidiary im- 
portance for our knowledge of the religion, the inseriptions of the later Achmmenide dynasty, of which 
the most prominent was discovered at Behishtén in Media, and at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rastam in 
Persia proper, They are composed in old Persian, a tongue which is indeed different from that 
of the Aresta, but closely allied to it. Moreover, most of them are accompanied by a translation in 
modern Susian, in which we see with greater probability the tongue of Elam or Susiana in the times 
of tha Acditinenitie. The core of its contents is not of a religious, but of a historical, nature, Still 
the monarcha confess to their faith in Ahuramagda, the mighty God, and impute to his grace their 
domination and their triumphs. Their professions are more emphatic and leas effusive than those 
of the kings of Assur, Babel, or Egypt, when they glorify their gods. Multifold dats for a descrip- 
tion of the Iranian creed of yore are derived from the Bundehish, a composition in Pehlevi, the 
language of the Sassanian era, And if the hypothesis enunciated by the Coryphseus of Pehblevi 
savants, E, W. West, turns out correct; namely, that this work is a rendering or a manipulated 
version of the Damdat Nask, one of the lost books of the Avesta, there ia no objection to our making 
such use of the book. ‘No one will deny that much of what it is composed of is of remote antiquity. 
But the redaction which we possess dates at the earliest from 9th century of the Christian era, from 
an age in which Sasganian rule had long before come to an end, and when Mazdayasnianism was no 
more the state-religion. Even if the Damdat Nask formed the ground-work of the book, it is at all 
events no exact translation of it, ‘Let alone the allusions tothe Arabs, which may be later accretions, 
it includes so mach that could isane from the Sassanian times alone, that we should act uncautiously,. 
did we nssume the rest as testimony to the religious conceptions of the centuries which preceded 
Alexander, An off-hand sifting of the evidence is out of the question, We shall therefore not draw 
upon this source. The same applies in an increased measure to the other Pehlevi works, whose 
value for the interpretation of the Aperta we are not inclined to dispute; while we cannot consider 
them as ariginal documents for the investigation of the religion of our period. 


The solitary contempor of the Achwmenides among the Hellenic writers, who relate some- 
thing: about the foligian of ths Pecitone, 1 Xano€oble. His friend Ktesiag, who was physician at the 
court of Persia, had the fairest opportunity of instructing his quondam countrymen in the predomi- 
nant faith in his land of adoption. Perhaps be did write on the subject, but the fragments of his 
works preserved to us to-day do not deal with religion. When we teflect, however, how little reliance 
he merits respecting his historical narratives and likewise regarding the little that he says abont the 

ereed of the Babylonians and the Assyrians, that is probably not mach to be deplored. Herodotus? 
' gives comparatively exhaustive account of the religion and usages of the Persians, which very 
probably concern the Medians too. Whether he personally visited Persia, which in not certain, or 
i learnt of the home and the history of the Persians only through the Persians of Asis Minor, whioh i 


® Book L 131-14 
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more likely, in either case he depicts the circumstances as they obtained at the time of Artaxerxes I. 
about the middle of the fifth century B.C. Had he got to make use of older Greek sources, his 
portrayal would refer to a somewhat preceding age, But we have no enfficient grounds for this 
conjectare, 

This much is coufirmed : what he records is produced neither by himself nor by his authority 
from the sacred literature of Persia, It is the result of personal or second-hand observation and oral 
communication, — not the official doctrine of prieatly schools, but the every-day practice, which, as a 
matter of course, is to some extent divergent from the prescriptions and ideals of the theologians, 
This before all must be borne in mind in estimating the worth of his portrayal, which must not be 
branded as falsehood, when it seems to contradict the latter, but which at the same time does not 
argue a different time and a different sphere for the origin of the Aresta, The coincidences between the 
Avesta and Herodotus «re too many for us to doubt that he actually has in mind the Zarathushtrian 
religion. Rat he is not uniformly accurate. What he asserts about the Persian names? shows that 
here be misses the meaning of his authority, and when he holds Michra* fora female divinity, whom the 
Persians had assimilated from the Arabs, it is manifest that he has misunderstood him, Such diacre-' 
pancies, however, are easily emended, and no reasons are fortheoming why we should refuse to credit 
his accounts. On the contrary, they supply a valuable means of inquiry into the tenets of the Zara- 
thushtrian religion, as already accepted in general under the Achemenides, 

It is much to be deplored that the works of Theopompos have perished beyond recall, In the 
eighth book of his Philippina this contemporary of Philippus and Alexander handles the Magian 
teachings. In connection with the tradition of the Parsis that Alexander had the holy writings of 
Zarathushtrianiam translated into Greek, which is not certainly to be literally understood, it would 
be of immense consequence to know what Theopompos had read or heard of the precepts contained in 
them. Plutarch was cognisant of his work and consulted it, He cites him where he recounts the 
successive world epochs, which the Persians admitted, and with reference to the conflict between 
Aromazdes and Areimanios and the annihilation of the latter, Probably he is beholden to the same 
authority for his careful account of Zarathushtrian theology which he presents in the same work.! 

It must be, then, that he derived his information from Hermippos, a contemporary of Ptolemaios 
from their own books, and had published a detailed account of the two million verses which they con- 
tained. Hermippos' work, too, is hopelessly lost, to the incaleulable detriment of the history of 
Mazdayasnian religion, Not so much because we would have learnt what is conspicuously absentin the 
‘archaic and the recent autochthonous sourees, but because from it we should have derived what was 
already in vogue among the.Zarathushtrians, and because it would have shed considerable light on 
the question of the date of the Areasta, : 

On this secount it is that the reports of Diogenes Laertius? (who also cites Theoysmpos 
iat Endoxos, the contemporary of Plato, and Aristotle knew the doctrine of the conflict af eas 

nd imani¢ is of the greatest moment despite its brevity, 








© Ze leet * Chap. 181. 
«t Osiride, c.46-47, Tho explanation be gives wiih rerar] to i eee 
istolerably correct ; but he hae not quite understood: Hanrrs Bh Rreard to the four out of the six 
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Strabo,’ belonging to the first century B,C., also deserves mention, since what be relates from his 
own experience of the Persian rites among the Cappadocians is essentially pertinent, notwithstanding 
that be obviously draws upon other writers, in part even upon Herodotus, 

Finally, Pausanias” solitary allusion to the enstoms of the Magians is in tolerable concord with 
what we learn from the Aresta, 

For the rest, we are content to allnde to the not yet antiquated monograph of Fr. Windischmann!? 
on the passages from the ancients bearing on Zarathushtrianism ; though we are unable to subscribe 
to the genuineness of the fragment of the dialogues ascribed to authors Lydus and Plato, to which he 
refers, 





CHAPTER I. 
I. 
The Zend-Avesta of the Sassanidos. 

history of the Mazdayasnian religion for a good part coincides with that of the sacred scrip- 
tures of the Zarathushtrians. Consequently we must first make a closer acquaintance of these writ- 
ings. ‘The greatest portion thereof has perished, Aw has been already stated, a rich Zarathushtrian 
others, drew for the material of his work. According to a Parsi tradition, to which we shall revert 
in the sequel, the Greek invader consigned to flames some of the books, some he had despatched to 
his home, and only the Arsacides and subsequently the Sassanides (A, D. 226-636) are credited with 
having collected the remmants, Is is cortain that under the domination of the Raseuaties a canon OF 
a holy writ was in vogue embedying the ancient text, Avesta, with its Commentar, nd, and 
usually on these grounds passing under the name of the Zond-Avesta. hia eanen fall labs bovase: 
one nasks or books, of which in the 9th Christian century twenty were still extant in the original tongue, 
nineteen in the Peblevi translation with elucidatory glosses, Even this collection no more exists, It 
is extinct not exactly because of the irruption of Islam, — by the 9th century it had long 
been in the ascendant — bat only later ander the Tartar sovereignty, owing to unfavourable times 
and the supineness and ignorance of the believers, The ensuing ee ae ee ee 
to the dabris of this body of writings. 

It might seem that a discussion of the Zend-Avesta of the Sassanides does not belong to our 
investigation, inssmuch as we do not pursue our research farther than down to Alexander the Great, 
But that ie not so in fact. Even though the Avera, hed it been preserved to us intact, would 
have served a5 a source only, with certain reservations, for a knowledge of the Zarathushtrian religion 
prior to the fall of the Achemenides. However much the more ancient ingredients were worked up 
into the spirit of the times and edited anew, still archaic writings are incorporated with it and 
constitute its pith and marrow. It is, therefore, pertinent to enquire what we can learn about them, 
if only that some desirable light may be shed upon what remains to us thereof. 

On the contents of the Sassanide Zend-Avesta more or leas complete information is afforded 
by the Dinkart, « composition in Tehlevi and dating from the 9th century A. D. The author seems 
to have had before him the original as well as the translation, with the exception mentioned abore, To 
tim only the latter version wes intelligible. The former, the original text, was to him a book with. 
seven seals, This is to be concluded from the fact that he has nothing to say concerning the con- 
tents of the one nash, which be possessed in the old language, but not in the Peblevi rendering. What 
he, therefore, furnishes as is confined solely to excerpts from the version with all its inaccuracies, 
© Bosides Book XI. 6,4. Comp. specially Book XV. and bere, infer alia, 2, 14; aii 9 tiahae.5 tel aD 
3, 15 wag, 

*¥, 2, dand & 
18  Sigllen der Alten Uber Zorcastrisches,” in hie Zoroastrische Studion, p. 260-313, [For an English translation 
of this impertant work, ride Dastar Darab's ZarathusMra in the Gathas and in the Classica, — Tn.] 
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periphasis, scholia and Inter additions, The abstracts at all eventa seem to be correct. Anyway, the 
synopsis of the contents of the Vendidad, which the author presents is in tolerable accord with the 
prototype. But details touching the period of the Sassanides, nay more, here and there allusions to 
the Arabs, crop up, so that it is well to regard a3 old only what harmonixes.with the dogma of the 
primitive texts, so far as they have come down to us. | ; rd 

' “The Dinkart éontains two classifications of the 31 books, of which neither can be original, One 
divides them into three classes, to each of which belongs seven Nasks: seven Gathic, seven Hadha- 
Manthraic and seven legal works,. This division is but partially in consonance with the contenta of 
the books, From the writer's own words it is evident that, properly speaking, not more than four 
books -apperiain.to the Gdthas, that not more than five can claim the designation of Juristic 
works, 60 that in :point of fact all the reat must be recorded or at least characterized as Hadha- 
Manthraics or miscellaneous, The second classification is a theological triviality, according to which 
each Nask corresponds to oneof the twenty-one words of the Ahuna Vaerya Prayer, which -is 
the “fount of the fountains of religion,” Perhaps more authentic, and, at any rate, more rational 
sequence, is that in which almost all the Peraisu Reraydie enumerate the books and which we shall 
follow in our rapid surrey of the eni-Avesta, 


At the head stands the Stot-Yasht, Staota Yesnya, which at present is wholly embraced in the 
does West, the Coryphacus of Pehlevi scholars, remark that the Stot- Yast, and eapecially the 
Gathas, form the central point round which all Vaste are ranged, and that theas texts in the Sascaniar 
epoch were neither larger nor smaller than now, Perhaps they may be better styled the foundatioi 
on whioh all the rest roposes, | 


The three Nasks, which immediately come after, are or should be echoliu on the Gdthas and the 
oldest prayers. The firstol these, the Sutkar, can be so called only arbitrarily. I would hesitate to 
eall this ast a collection of homilies after the type of the Githas, notwithstanding it may be urged 
in extenuation that “liomiles do indeed at times digress far from the text.” In trath, so far at loast 
es wo cap judge from the table of contents the Dinkart presents, several chapters have not the 
slightest bearing on the litanies with which tradition associates them, Tho Varstmansar has mach 
more of commentary, It is arranged not only in order of tho prayers and pealms preceded by a pre- 
lnde recounting the miraculous birth of Zarathuahtra, but actually keeps to what we find in the cor- 
responding passages of the Peblevi Fasna;!3 though occasionally it deals with matter whieh is touched 
upon neither in the old texts nor in the version, to our knowledge, and although there is mention, 
naturally in prophetic manner, of Mani and his followers (215 A.D. and the subsequent years), 
and even of the 9th and the 10th century “after the coming of the religion," i, ., accordin Xe 
native chronology of the Sth and 6th, or even the 6th and 7th, centarics alter Christ, li wo 
compared the Gathas in a’ way with the Vedic Saihitd, this Nask would® he called . Bh even 

Still more intimately is the Bako Nask connected with the Gdthas and the appended texta, at letat 
in respect of the sequence, Tha books do not pretend to be an exhaustive commentar bet the 
‘author selected a few nections (bako, bagha, piece or fragment), to which he superadda his id, veflnn 
tions, making it most difficult, forms to ascertain the context, We possess in the orici ae dha tack 
Abree Fargards of the Bato-Nask, which give «kind of analysis of the three eanen ‘he auahe 

" Comp, & fs fn Dinkari IX, Chap. 6, which ee to Tarna 29, but which wiskes aA be bin - 
«3 The following may serve as an Woutmtive example: In Foryard Ih inler elie toecc ciate cer 
between near relatives, i spoken of, and Aurhmad himeelf ia cited as an instance, Ties Cocaslon Hina 
fesse AUR OR ‘H. whore Sponts Armaiti ix oalled his daughter, This is combined with ae 
pepsi ao Te = Bonet and tacrefrom the conclusion is arrived at that ho, like Manu, was mayried ed 








~™ Only of these three Nasks do wo powsoag to. some extent a detailed anal : 7 
Pub rey Re a Nl a deat ocetalted analysis in Dinkart 1X.; of all the reat, 
ms vis ev P Kamae De ON Sammy of sontenta in Dinkert VILL. | 
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On. these. properly Gathic books follow seven others of miscellanegus contents, the Hedha- 
Manthraio, which treat of religious ceremonies, customs, legends, myths, of cosmogony and the Mazila- 
yasnian law. The most important of these Vesks seeme to have been the Damdat, “The production 
of the creation,” a sort of genesis of the spiritual and the material world, The book also handles the 
deacendel to us, and, as noted before, has been the gronnd-work’of the same. Another of these 
booke, the Vishtasp-Shasto, is held to have its reflex in the #o-called Vistasp Yasht, the original 
text of which has been preserved, If that be so, we have here a somewhat younger writing, embodying, 
inter alia, in a form of instruction imparted by Zarathushtra to king Vishtasps, the precepts of 
Magdayasnianism. defective in structure and not very original. 

What was incladed in the Vashtap-Nask, which next comes up, we do not know, since it 
was lost very ently. The two following, Spend and Chithradat, have this in common, that both 
deal with legends of saints and prophets; the second, which chronologically should be the first, 
vroceeding from Hoshang to Zarathuehtra, the first from Zarathushtra to Shoshyans, The Bakan _ 
Yast Nask comprised at the lowest fifteen of the Yasits which survive in the primitive text, In 
these Yashte the epi stories of Iran occupy prominent position, Then come five books on legisla- 
tion, of which the last, the Vendidad, is extant, Like all law books of authority, they relate to 
a motley farrago of all possible subjects bearing on religion, on civil, on political matters. Nor 
does the tolerably detailed conspectus of its contents help us to discover a logical sequence. Only 
we are able to denote the first, Nikatum, os a species of -penal code, and the fourth, Satafum, 
as a rogulation affecting personal and family concerns. But these general designations would 
apply to several of these chapters. The question, whether they are the Peblevi redaction 
of very archaic texts, does not lend itself to an easy solution, Therm is much in them 
which may be ancient, but more of which the contrary is lees doubtful, In the synopsis of the 
contents of the penal code jnst referred to, there is nothing which may prevent our locating it in 
the times of the Achemenides or even earlier, The same in general would hold good of the others, 
did we not omit to add that they have been reduced to unison with the later social and political exi- 
gencies‘and religious tenets, and that they hava been copiously interpolated, Thmus, to cite only a few 
ilinstrations, what is laid down in the Ganabasarnijat with reference to soldiers and their generals 
need not le of a posterior period. But when, in another chapter of this Nask, the enemy are 
depicted as subserving the king of kings and doing bomage to the Yoxates, and when they are 
threatened with death, should they recalcitrantly decline to adopt the Iranian nationality, we reat 
assured that it is the voice of one of the orthodox of the Saseanide times. It ts possible to distin- 
guish between the original and the subsequent accretions only when, as in the case of a portion of the 
Juristic book of Hushparam, the Arceta text is also available to us.° Whether these law books 
were ever enforced and ate founded on legal decisions it is difticnlt positively to affirm, It is not 
improbable as regards the Sassanide period ; in the epoch with which we are concerned they were 
perhaps no more than sacred scripture in which the clergy and the theologian had drawn his ideals, 
while in public life they exercised no binding authority. 

The whole collection closes with the Hadokhta Nask, which, in virtue of its name (Ffadha- 
Ukhta), was a supplement to the other texta, and was by consequence composed of heterogeneons 
materials; but likewise embodied very old ingredients. Various fragments of it have survived in 
the primitive language, and the name of the Nask is cited in the younger Yashts. 

A conclusion of mo mall moment, which may be deduced from our exposition, is that the 
Gathas, along with the allied texts, occupied the same exalted position in the Zond- 
Avosta of the Sassanides that they at present hold, and that then, too, they constituted the 

1 ‘The contents of two Fargards of this Nask mostly correspond with the Mirangishtan, edited aud translated by 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, III. p. 91, eq.; but the order of encoeasion is altogether differrut. Darmesteter 
haa pot obverved that the first part of the Avesta-Nirangishtan bas ite parellel, not in the Faryard of the same name 
in the Nark, but in the preeeding cue of dJerpatishtan, 
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quintessence, and were allowed to be the most primeval and sacrosanct documents, of the Zarathush- 
trian revelation. Moreover, it is obvious that the Zend-Aresta comprised neither more nor less 
Gathic texts than are incorporated into our Yarra, This is indicated by the order of the three 
Gathic Noakes, which have the form of echolia to the holy formule and the Géthas, though they 
belong to s description of commentary not rare in later centuries too, which obscure more than they 
illuminate. At all events they show with what reverence the ancient documents were cherished and 
how the people bebeld in them the jonas ef orfgo of the divine communications, 


The most important remnants of the sacred books that were still extant after Alexander, the 
weightiest before all, forour knowledge of the religion, remain ; stil] we have to deplore the destruction 
of so tnany, if of less consequence, writings in their original condition. A greater amount of the Iranian 
literature of yore would not contribute a little towards the elucidation of its relics. Till then a 
delimitation of what hascome down from antiquity and of the latter-day additions in the Pehlevi and 
Parsi literature would not be possible. If we had the book of the Naske, Chitradat and Spend, 
=xtant, we should not laboriously have to piece together the fragments of the Iranian epos and the 
legends of Zarathushtra each into a coherent whole, but should have presented before us synopses of 
both. From the Damdat-we thould derive an insight into the old Zarathashtrian conception of the 
creation and the synthesis of the world, which we can but infer from sporadic allusion in the dresta 
book and Yague hypothes reared on turbid sources, They would botter acquaint us with the cult 
and the priesthood. But we must content ourselves with the calvage from the great shipwreck and 
now we hare to face the question if we can confidently utilize the débris. 


(To be continued.) 





LADAEHI SONGS, 
BY THE BEV. 4. H. FRANCKE, LER: 
(With the aid of the Rev. S. Ribbach and Dr. EF. Shawe.) 
(Concluded from p. 106.) 


Khalatsei gling glo rnams yin These songs [i. #» Nos. XXI-XXIX.] are 
the gling glu! of Khalatse, 
Song Mo. XXI—Heavenly Voicas. 
| Text, Translation, 
1. amai bu zhang bltamspari dusla 1, When mother's little boy wag born, 
> ni yulbo ‘oddis “ang khyangs 2. All the land of men was filled with light, 
3. Thayi bu Kesar kon bltams tans 8, When Kosar and the [other] sons of the 
‘adzambn gli ddis kh pans 
4, ambn gling ‘oddis khyangs, 4. All *aDzambugling was filled with lioht 
5. mgyal leang Ieanggi leang stodna 5. On the top of the willow of the iy 
t. Iba phrog sum skyod ‘adug lei 6. There are walking three sons of the gods. 
7, Tha skad cig disiri 7, There is a hum of heavenly voices, — 
& reyal Ihara chenmo kun skyod teana 8. When all the great godly kings are walking 
9, ha sked cig diriri %. There is ahum of heavenly voices, 
10. Thayi bu kesar kon skyod teana 10. When Kesar and the (other) sons of the 
11. tha skad cig diriri 11, There is « hum of heavenly voices, 





_, | Shing glu aro the songs sung at tho Spring or Keaar Festiva cheat ot ne - 5 
ating plu of alate and the sling ls of Phyang may be usefully compared. This eee reey The 
Vol, XXX, p, $59 #.) im“ A Ladakhi Boopo Hymnal.” song was incladed (ante, 
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12. rgyal leang leanggi leang stodna 12. Thm the tow sd iin: elllow el te steal 
13. Ihamo kun skyodded lei 13, There are walking three goddesses, 
14, Tha skad cig diriri 14, There is a hum of heavenly voices. 
15, jojo 'abraguma skyod teans 15. When the noble ‘aBruguma is walking, 
16, tha skad cig diriri 16. There is a hum of heavenly voices, 
17. shel loam ‘abroguma skyod tsana 17. When ‘aBruguma, the crystal wife, is walk- 
ing, 
18. ha skad cig diriri 18. There is a hum of heavenly voices, 


Notes. 

1, Sitamepari, for participles ending in pari, 
compareS ong No. XVIL Note onG6. 2. 4, Ely- 
ange; just as khyabpa was derived from ‘agebspa, 
khyangpa was derived from he i! ar 5. kun, 
for ison, in the senee of Land 60 on,” comparc 

ante, “ Spring Myth of the Kesar Saga,” Philologi- 
cal Notes, No. VL, 19. 5. rgyal lcang, originally 
probably rgya loang, the willow with far-spresding 
[branches]. The prefixed | of the second sy!- 
lable was sounded with the first. It is the tree 
of the world, mentioned in Ladakhi Wedding 
Ritual, Songs Nos. V., VI, VIL, and VIL 
8. rgyallkam, for the addition of final m, compare 
ante, “Spring Myth of the Kesar Saga,” Phi- 
lological Notes, No. V,, 1. 13. skyodded=sky- 


Notes. 

If I am not altogether mistaken, this hymn 
contains an explanation of the phenomenon of 
thunder. It is thought to be caused by the 
walking of the gods, The word lAaskad, which 
I translated by ‘heavenly voices,’ may be taken 
for any sound, caused by the mouths, hands or 
feet of the gods. The idea of thunder is not #0 
very far-fetched, if we consider that, according to 
Song No. XXIX., lightning is called ' Kesar's 
originally Mdiniri, which is used to express the 
rolling of thunder, 


Bong No. XXII.—Dedication of the Arrows, 


yod, 
yod, 
3. mda shing ringmobo 
egai md& shing shig yin lo 


aad 


re) 





6. 
7. 
8. dexuggi phang shingbo 
ane bkur dmanmoi lag de la phul Jei 


Notes. 

5, 6,7, the syllable Sa in agudai, drungbebai, 
jojobai was inserted only for the sake of singing. 
7. jojo, the reiterated form, is always used with 
the feminine, jo with the masculine. 


1. On the beantiful plain there is o fine arrow- 
tree, 
Z, OE en arene ene Wake 6 8 See wegen: 


is an“arrow-shaft of the Agua, 
4. Such arrow-shafts 
offer to the hands of the Agus | 
5. Soch arrow-shafta 
offer to the hands of those who are before 
the Agus |! 
6. The ahort arrow-shaft 
is 6 epindle-stick of the ladies, 
7. Such epindle-sticks 
offer to the hands of the wife [of the heaven- 
ly king) | 
8. Buch icka 
cle bs the hendael Ane diberdunies' 
Notes. 

All the arrows, used at the Kesar Festival, are 
to be considered as being dedicated, the longer 
ones to the Agus, the shorter ones to the 
heavenly queen Ane bEurdmanmo, 
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Song No. XXIII.—Eoesar's Pour Victories. 
Text. Translation. 
1. buthsa ngarangngi dgung lo brgyadpoi 1. When I, o boy, had reached my eighth 
nangdu year, 
thar ande bandhe ysum btalpa yin I subdued the three Andebandhes of 


buthsa de kunni kha ‘agying ‘sgying rig 
‘agyingspa yin — re 
buthsa. ngarangogi dgang lo beu ynyispai 


ri rgyal blon chen kun btulpa yin. 

buthsa de kunni kha 'agying ‘agying rig 
‘agyingspa yin, 

buthsa ngarangngi dgung lo ben drogpni 
nangde - 

bdad khyabpa lagring kun btalpa yin 

buthsa de kunni kha ‘agying ‘agying rig 
‘agyingsps yin . 


buthsa ngarangngi dgaung lo beo brgyadpai 
hangdo 
hor ngan kun btulpa yin 
buthsa de kunni kha ‘agying ‘agying rig 
Notes. 
For the Andebandjee of the East, compare 





Kesar Saga No. V. 1-8. There we have seven 
of them. 2, Aun, compare Note No. I. 38. 
3, Ahyabpa lagring means ‘coverer longhand." 
This is perhaps another name of Agu Za in 
Kesar Saga No. 111. 


J 


4. 


The boy has been triumphing over all of 
then. 
When I, a boy, had reachod my twellth year, 


T sulsiued all the great ministers of the hills, 

The boy has been triumphing over all of 
them. 

When I, a boy, had reached my sixteenth 
year, 

I subdued the devil Ehyabpa lagring and 
his men, 

The boy has been triumphing over all of 
them. 

When I, a boy, had reached my eighteenth 
year, 

I subdned all the bad Yarkandis, 

The boy has been triumphing over all of 


Notes. 


In this song we have probably the four victories, 
which were prophesied in “the Spring Myth of the 
Kesar Saga" No, V. 11-16. Instead of the word 
‘Yarkandis' in 4 ‘Mongolians' may be said, 
compare Jischke’s Dictionary, — 


Song No, EXIV.— Kesar and the Mules. 


Toxt. 
buthsa ngai ngosla nyon dang wa drexha 
khampa 


khampa 
rtsvakha nang gar bzangpo za chogpa 'ndug 


‘dretha khampa khung khungbo cila beo 


"ad lei 
chu mig gar bzanpo ‘athung chogee | ‘adog 
"ad lei 


irezha khampa klmng khungbo cila beo 
"ad lei 





Tranalation. 
Oh, you brown mules, listen to mt, to a boy! 


Ob, you brown mules, please, listen. to me, 
to a boy! 

There is quite enough of good pasture; 

Ob, you brown mules, why are you erying 
Ehung khung ? 

There is quite enough of good wells; 

Ob, you brown mules, why are you crying 
Ehung chung ? 

You have been [long] enough on good pas- 
tore ; 

Ob, you brown mules, —" ma eryir 

3 -y are you crying 

chung Laung ? | , 
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4, 6, & Khung Lhung imitates the voice of This song isto be placed after Kesar’s return 
the mules, do is the emphatic article. 7. saljas, from Hor, Then he found thet the mules had 
means the name as sacha, pastare ground. taken the King of Hor’s pert. It is almost 

mixed up with the word dre, mule, and thus the 


original irits | ate animals 
Song No. XXV.— On tho Srar Pass, 
1. srargyi lai stengua thang dkar mgo dkar 1. (n the Srar Pass the strength of the white- 
kun chadde Juste 'sdug headed falcon is broken, and he remains 
| behind ! 
ane bkur dman rgyalmos ngala rogs shig Oh, queen Ane bEurdmanmo, come to 
mdzead | my help! 
2. srargyi lai stengna phorog nag chung kon 2. On the Srar Pass the strength of all the 
chadde laste ’adug little black crow: is broken, and they 
ane bkar dman rgyalmes ngala rogs shig Oh, queen Ane bKurdmanmo, come to my 
midzad help ! 
3. srargyi Iai stengna yyumse phoron kuo~- 3. On the Srar Pass the strength of all the 
chadde luste ‘adug turquoise pigeons is broken, and they 





ane bkur dman reyalmos ngala roge shig 
dead 


4, srargyi lai stengna shangke mjug slom kon = * On the Srar Pass the strength of all the 


sade Ward wide bushy-tailed wolves is broken, and they 
, =» heligad 
ane bkur dman rgyalmos ngala rogs shig Oh, queen Ane bKordmanmo, come to my 
agua help ! | 
5. srargyi lai stengna sragpa cundmu kun °- On the Srar Pass the strength of all the 
chadde luste ‘adug earless stone-partridges is broken, and they 
remain behind. 
ane bkur dman rgyalmos ngala rogs shig Oh, queen Ane bKurdmanmo, come to my 
a | help ! 
Notes. Notes. 


chadde, in all the verses, meane originally ‘is This song is « prayer rendered by Kesar, which 
cut off,’ rogs=grogs, Lad. Gr, Laws of Bound 8. he addressed to the queen of the gods, when cross- 
3. phoron=: phugrom, pigeon, 4, shangku=seang- . ing the difficult Srar Pasa, This pass ho had 
ku apyangku, Lad. Gr. 1. of &, 17 5, cundre, to cross on his journey to the North. 


earlesa, derivation not known. 
Song No. XXVI. — Eosar, Returning to ‘aBruguma. 
1, yyuma phoronla rdzuste 1 H she, taking the shape of a turquoise dove, 
yoam stod mthonpola ‘agyingba chana Should go to soar in the highest skies, 
khra akya dkarpola rdauste I, taking the shape of a white falcon, 


yyuma phoronni sna skyilla chen lei. Will go to take her home again, 


808 





2. yyuma phoronla rdzuste 
dgung sted mthonpola shorna 
khra skya Gkarpola rdzuste 
yroma phoronla 'adedpa chen lei, 
3. nyamo yer migls rdznste 
mthso stod mthonpola ‘agyingba chana 
chu sram komala rdzuste 
nyamo ,ser Miggi ena skyilla chen lei. 
4. nyamo ycer migla rdznste 
mthso rgyan mtho ipola shorna 
chu stam brang dkarls rdzuste 
nyamo yser migls "adedla chen lei, 
Notes. 
1. phoron=phugron, dove; ma skyil literally 
‘hinder the nose," /, ¢., ‘meet from the front’ 
8, Kama, said to mean the same as brang dkar, 
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2, If she, taking the shape of a turquoise dove, 
Should go to fiee into the highest zenith, 
I, taking the shape of a white falcon, 
Will go to follow after her, 
3. If she, taking the shape of the fish * goldeye,” 
Should go to float in the deepest ocean, 
I, taking the shape of « whitebreasted otter, 
Will go to take her home again, 
4, If she, taking the shape of the fish ‘ goldeye,’ 
Bhould go to flee into the widest ocean, 
I, taking the shape of a whitebreasted otter, 
Will go to follow after ber. 
Notes. 
Kesar, after having taken the food and drink 
of forgetfulness, had forgotten ‘aBrogoma, Now, 
that the birds, coming from the South, brought 


whitebreasted. 4. rygyan=rgya, wide, Lad. him a message from her, decides to win her again 
Grammar, Laws of Sound 5. by all means; actually there was no need to use 
the transformations mentioned in the above Bong. 
Song No. XXVII. — ‘aBruguma's Farewell to Eowar. 
Text. Translation, 
me ma kbrulli Kesar O Kesar, who never lettest the fire fal] ! 
1, stangscanni rgyalpo nyerang 1, Ob, my clever King ! 
steng pang tha yulla skyod cana When thon wilt go to the upper land of the 
gods, 
Tha yulli Ihamo kun mthongse And séest all the fairies of heaven, 
mi yalli jojo ning rjed ma rjed. Benin forget thy wife from the land 
of men, 
#. stangecanni jo nyerang 2. Oh, my clever Lord ! 
steng nang tha yolla ekyod zana bart wilt go to the upper land of 
gods, | 
thamo nang sitarrlim kun mthongse And seest all the Sitarrams amoug the 
fuiries, 
mi yalli ‘abruguma "aphang ma ‘aphang. pas not reject ‘aBroguma from the 
| of men, 
8. stangscanni tgyalpo nyerang g. Ob, my clever King | 
yog nang kia yulla skyod zang ‘Teak? it go to the lower land of the 
ana 
klu yulli klamo kan mthongse And seest all the ndging of it, 
mi yulli jojo ning rjed ma rjed, sora not forget thy wife from the land 
Of men, 
oe $. Oh, my clever Lord! 
4. siangecanni jo nyerang ee Phasing: 
yog nang kia yolla skyod zana ean Mit go to the loner land of the 
mi yulli grogs skal sphang ma ‘aphang ra peer thy belpmate from the 








Sand 4 msy be translated just a2 well ‘Oh 
Lord of the flower of the morning; oh Lord of 
the kalimda flower,” The Ealimia flower is not 


Translation, 


1, A flower, blooming on the paas, 


Oh, a pure flower is in bloom { 


. Onall the high passes 


A flower of fine shape is in bloom ! 
Thon art bat half opened, 
Ob Lord art] like a flower of the 


morning ! 
Thou art bat balf opened, 
Oh Lord [who art] like a Laliman flower! 


Notes, 


This song refers to the supposed spring hero, 
who has carried epring up to the high passes, 
All*the same he has not yet displayed his fall 


of = beautiful appearance, bat has a very sweet glory (the flower is only half opened). 


Song No. XXIX. — Eosar, the God of Lightning, 


Text. 


1. saricanni la mgona | 
hagpoi sprin cig yongnged lei, 
2. saricanni la mgona 
dum dum sprin cig yongnged Jei, 


4. 90 SPrinpoi 
ei rt sants OME 


4 sprinpei dkyilpona 
ran ar nner 


Notes, 
8, 4. enamral, respectfal for ralgri, sword. 


On the height of the Sarican Pasa 

Black clouds are gathering, 

On the height of the Sarican Pasa 

Torn clouda are gathering. 

In the middle of the black clouds 
Lightning flashes from our good Lord's 
eword. 

In the middle of the black clouds 

Kesar's sword. 


Hotes. 


This song faruishes us with one of the strong- 
eat atguments to prove Eesar's nature-origin, 
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Song No, XXX. — The Nyopa’s Carpet, 
A Wedding Song, 


Text. 


A. — Nangmas : — 


1, 


2, 


a. 


10. 


ham sted mthonpo de: 

su dang ganggi stan, 
Fangs stod mthonpo de 
su dang ganggi stan, 
brag stod mthonpo de 

eu dang ganggi stan, 
mthsom stod mthonpo de 
au dang ganggi stan, 
mkhar stod mthonpo de 
su dang ganegi stan, 

sa ‘og phon che de 

su dang ganggi stan, 
khrom zed kha engon de 
su dang ganggi stan, 
tha stan sebo de 

6u dang ganggi stan, 
rtsva shing nage theal de 
eu dang ganggi stan. 
snambo yug ring de 

su dang ganggi stan, 


B, — Nyopas : — 


1, 


2. 


10. 


nam stod mthonpo de 
nyi zla ynyiskai stan, 
gangs stod mthonpo de 
sengge yyo ralli stan, 


brag stod mthonpo de 
skyin chen ba rganni stan. 


mithsom sted mthonpo de 
nyamo yser miggi stan, 
mkhar stod mthonpo de 
mi chen gongmai stan, 

sa ‘og phol che de 

Tgya nag rgyalpoi stan, 
khrom zed kha engon de 
aga dpallei stan, 

sha stan sebo de 

rtsva shing nage theal de 
bya dang byigui stan, 
snambu yug ring de 

nyo ‘am spun bdunni stan, 


Translation. | : 


4.— People of the house ask :— 


1, 
Z 
a. 


4, 


- 
Oe 


10 


The high sky, 

Whose and what carpet is it P 
The high glacier, 

Whose and what carpet is it 7 > 
The high rock, 

Whose and what carpet is it? 
The high ocean, 

Whose and what carpet is it? 

The high castle, 

Whose and what carpet is it? 
The wide earth, 

Whose and what carpet is it ? 
The blue-bordered saddle-cloth, 
Whose and what carpet is it? 
Tha grey deer-skin, 

Whoee and what carpet is it? 
Those meadows and Woods, 
Whose and what carpet are they ? 
That long picce of Woollen eloth, 
Whose and what carpet is it 7 


B. — Tho Nyopas says: — 


1. 


2, 


10, 


The high aky 

Is the carpet of sun aod moon, 

The high glacier 

Is the carpet of the lion with the turquoise 
Thane 

The high rock 


Is the carpet of Broat men, 
The wide earth 

Is the “srpet of the King of Ching, . 

The blue-bordered en a : | | 

Is the carpet of Agu dPallo, 

The grey deer-skin | 

Is the carpet of Agu Ehru btung, 

Those meadows and Woods 

Are the carpet of the great and little birds 
That long piece of woollen cloth | 


Is the carpet of the Wy, 
iene: FOpas, the seven 
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A. 4 scibia colt lake, 6, phonche: or 
paolche, mach, in this connection ‘much Jand.’ 
7. khrom sed=Lhromme sed, ‘glittering brash,’ 
used for velret, 10, yug means ‘not sewn,’ I 
am told; tha ‘a long woren piece of cloth.’ 

B. 3, éa rgan, old ox; compare Song No, XV, 
29. 8, Aga Ahru dtung (the spelling of the name 


Notes. 
of the wedding songs, It is not in direct con- 
nection with the rest of the wedding songs, but 
forma a seene by itself, After the Nyopas (iit, 
“buyers” of the bride) have entered the house, 
they are not allowed to sit down on # carpet, 
until they have answered the questions, which form 


is doubtful) has not a human, bat 9 faloon’s head, the firet half of this song. [This custom seems 
to be allied to the world-wide “ impossible riddle” 
of Folklore, which is a variant of the idea of the 
“impossible task” as a supernatural method of 
here would seem to be that the Nyopas haye to 
prove that that they really aro Nyopas before 
being received, and the proof is in the Folklore 
method of answering certain formal riddles, ng 
one of the “signs” of the coming hero, — Ep.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIlIrx CENTURY 
BELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


BY SIR RICHARD C, TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p. 284.) 
1703.—No. LY. 


The following Letters were written on the 13th Instant, to Major Kyd, the Agent for Fort 

Marlbro’, and the Register of the Nizamut Adawlut. 
No. 1. 
To Major Alexander EKyd, Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Sir,—I have received your Letter of the 13th Instant, and laid it before the Board, whodirect Me 
to Acquaint you that you are Authorised to settle with Mr. Copestake for the Conveyance of one 
hundred Men and one thousand Bags of Grain in the Vessel you Mention to the Andamans, and 
landing them at Port Cornwallis on the Terms to which you have reported him willing to agree, 

Orders will be given for eighty Convicts to be held in readiness to embark in this Vessel ; and 
you will be pleased to Acquaint Mr. Barlow tho Register to the Nisamut Adawlut, when She 
will be prepared to receive them, 

The Governor General in Council has instrocted me to advise you, in respect to Provisions that 
there are in Store, under charge of Mr. Perreau, the Agent for Fort Marlbro’ 425 Bags of Rice 
and 290 Bags of wheat, which were intended for that Itesidency, but could not be taken on board the 
Ship that was to have carried them, and that, if the whole or any Part,of this Grain should, be found 
of a Quality that will answer for the Convicts, Mr. Perrean is directed to deliver it over to your 
Order, 

You are desired to let me know whether you will require the whole, or any, and that Part of this 
Store; and apon receiving your Answer, I shall be able to judge of the Quantity of Rice jn 
Addition to Dholl, Ghee, and Salt which the Garrison Store Keeper should provide, in euch 
Proportions of each as you may point out, 
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The Governor General in Council further directs me to acquaint you that he approves of a small 
Vessel being freighted for four Months, for the Andaman Station, the Nautilus Brig having been 
employed on other Service; and desires you to report to him, as you propose, before you make an 
Agreement for the Hire. 


14 Deer, 1793, (Signed) E. Hay, Secry. to the Gort. 
No. 2. 


To B. L. Perreau Esqre. Agewt for Fort Marlbro’, 

Sir,—I have received your Letter of the 5th Instant, transmitting a Copy of one written to you 
from Cox Island, on the 29th Ultimo, by the Commander of the Honble, Companys Ship 
Pigot, by which and the Memorandum annexed to it, itappears that 425 Bags of Rice and 290 Bags 
of wheat intended for the Residency at Fort Malbro’ have been returned from that Ship. 

The Governor General in Council directs me to acquaint you that a small Supply of Grain being 
required to be sent on a Vessel going to the Andamans, he desires that you will allow Major Kyd, or 
any Person sent by him to inspect the Grain Abovementioned, and if the whole any Part of it 
should be found to answer the Purpose, for which it is wanted, that you will have it delivered over to 
Major Kyd's order. 

The Remainder or so tmnch a5 may not be taken by Major Kyd, is to be resold as you propose 
and a Quantity, equal to that sent back from the Pigot may be porchased and dispatched to 
Boncoolen when a proper Opportunity Offers, a | 

Conneil Chamber Tam &ca, 
10th December 1793. (Signed) E. Hay Secry, to the Gort, 
No. 3, 
To G. H. Barlow Esgro. Register to the Nizamut Adawiat, 

Sit,—The Governor General in Council, having been pleased, in the Court of Nizamnt, 
recommend that a Number of Native Convicts should be sont to the Andamans, and % Yeas ele 
is to be hired by Major K yd, the Superiotendant being reported capable of accommodating Right : of 
such Conyicta, the Board have passed a Resolution that they should be transported on that Vessel 

You are therfore desired to intimate this tothe Adawlet, and give Ora. at 

nd give Orders, under ati 
for the Convicts to be in readiness to embark obtaining from Major Kyd the wrecas Hee 
when the Vessel will be prepared to receive them. A Guard a 1A - 


will be sent with the Men. 
14th December 1783. rare 


(Signed) E, Hay Secry. to the Gort. 


1768. — Wo. LVI. 
Superintendant at the Andamans. 
To Edward Hay Esqre. Secretary to Government, 
Mr. Copestako ieeeOddein vocce Hwan * will immediately sent [ ? trent) with 
Sete ee Te ee OMT, 0b 2008 opens, T inate hak the Bic en ee 
Marlbro’ ls too fine « quality, for the Convicts, but as both Hice prepared for Fort 
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use of the Settlement at the Andamans; and as Mr. Copestake's Vessel will take a Considerable 
large[r] quantity than what is necessary for the Convicts, I will prepare the usual indents on the 
Garrison Store keeper, who may be directed to take the Grain from Mr. Perreau. 

I beg you will Acquaint the Governor General in Council that I have taken Measures to find a 
proper Vessel to be hired as a Transport and inclose a letter from Mr. Smith who offers the 
I also conceive to be very reasonable at this time, es the Vessel is larger and in every respect better 
for the purpose than the Union which was formerly employed and the freight which was fixed by 
some of the principal Merchants in Caleutts, is exactly the same, If the Board will therefore be 
pleased to accept of Mr. Smith's proposal I request that the necessary orders may be issned for Survey- 
ing the Vessel, and making the Agreement with the Owner, which | imagine Should be done by the 
Marine Pay Master to commence from the Ist of January next when the Vessel will be wanted, 

Ae I am now considerably in advance for the expences of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis, 
I reyuest that the Board will be pleased to Order me an Advance of Ten Thousand Sieca Rupees on 
Account, from which Sum I will pay Mr. Copestake his freight, and if the Board think it right I will 
keep « Beperate Account, of all expences incurred for the Convicts, as well as Seperate Indents on 
the Garrison Store keeper for Provisions to be supplied for their usa, 


I have the honor to be Sir Your most obedi. bumbie Sertt. 





15th December 1703. 
Enclosure, 
Major A. Eyd. 
Sir, — Having now made every necessary Enquiry concerning the Insurance &ca. I beg leave to 


make an Offer of the Snow Daphne to the Honble Company for the term of either 4 or 6 Months, to 
be employed during that time in any manner they think proper. 

She at present has 4 Carriages ? Guns 3 and 2 Pounders and 20 Musquets and Bayonets and will 
be manned with 40 Men (Officers and Servants included) She is a good Sailer Coppered, not quite 
$ years old and now in good Order and ready for Sea will carry 2500 Bags of Rice having worked 
down in the 5. W. Monsoon with 2450 on board and made a quick passage, She is able to mount 
12 Carriage Guns if necessary. 

In the Situation above mentioned I beg leave to make a Tender of her to the Honble Company 
for Sicca Rupees Two thousand, five Hundred pr. Month and will take all Risks on myself (the War 
Risk excepted), and in case she should happen to be taken by any Power at War with Great Britain 
I propose to Value her at Sicea Rupees Fighteen Thousand, 

I hope the above termes will not be found unreasonable, and if they should be approved of I 
trust I shall give every Satisfaction to my Employers. 


Oalcutta ye ee 
13th Decomber 1783. (Signed) Matthew Smith. 


Ordered Upon the Subject of the Ist Paragraph of the Letter, dated the 15th Instant from 
Major Kyd that the Garrison Store keeper be informed that there are in [charge] of Mr, Perrean 
Agent for Fort Marlbro'; 425 Bags of Rice and 290 Bags of Wheat, that were intended for that 
Settlement, but were returned from the Pigot, which was to have carried them, and that, if any of 
this Grain should be found to be of a deseription and Quality that will answer, generally, for the 
Andamans, or for the Convicts going thither, Mr. Perrean will deliver up the same to the Order of 
he Garrison Storekeeper, to Assist in enabling him to Comply with Major Kyd’s Indenta, 

Ordered that Directions be sent Accordingly to Mr, Perreaa, 
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Upon the Subject of Mr. Smith's Proposal, the Board determine that the Daphne shall be sur- 
yeved by the Master Attendant and Mr. Gillett, and their Report desired whether she be, in all 
respects, a proper Vessell to be freighted by the Company as Transport for 4 or 6 Months. They 
are also to report what they judge to be her Value, 

Agreed that an Order on the Treasury be issued, in favor of Major Kyd, upon Account, and that 
he be acquainted that the Board entirely approve of his keeping a seperate Account of all Expences 
incurred for the Convicts, as well as of his making seperate Indents on the Garrison Store keeper 
for Provisions to be supplied for their Use. 

Fort Wiliam 20th December 1703. 

Read a Letter ‘rom Messiours Thornhill and Gillet. 

To Edward Hay Esqr, Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, —In Obedience to the Orders of the Governor General in Council communicated to us in 
your Letter of the 16th Date, We have Surveyed the Snow Daphne, and find her to be in good 
Condition and in all Respects a competent Vessel to be freighted by the Company for the Andaman 
Station Her Burthen is 250 Bags and Stores 1800 in her Hold the tween (sic) Decks being 6 feet 
under the Beams makes her very convenient for carrying Troops. 

We are of opinion that her Value is from 17 to 20 Thousand Sicea Rapees but that she would 
not fetch so much at the present period as there is so little Want of Shipping. 


We are Sir Your most Obedient Servants 
Marine Office (Signed) Cudbert Thornhill Master Attendt. 
the 19th Deer. Gabl. Gillett. 
Agreed that the Daphne Suow be freighted for the Andaman Service for the Period of 4 Months, 
at the rate of 2500 Rupees per Mensem, and that Major Kyd be desired to conclade necessary 
Agreement, in conse qgucice, with the Owner of the Vessel. | 


Fort William 3°% January 1704. The following Letter from Lientenant Wolls at Port 
Cornwallis, was received, on the 31° Ultimo, by the Seahorse, and Circulated far t Pen erusal 
of the Members of the Board. 8 tay Se sac 

Mt Wells, 14th December 1798. 
To Edward Hay Esq™ Secretary to the Government General 

Sir, —In the expectation that Major Kyd, Superintendant of tho Andamans. w 
left the Presidency before this ean be received, I do myself the honor to aadieaetyon leat 
Communication of this Settlement for the information of Government, Yr 

My last Leiter to Major Kyd is under Date 29a 
tenant Roper, which sailed from hence the following day, 


I am now necessitated to dispatch the Honble Company's Brig Soahore without wuiti 
an arrival from Calcutta, principally for the purpose of dbelered a trither Supply i oa 
particular Articles of provision, for which I forward Indent to the Military Board, The Beahores 
having in her last trip brought only half the quantities indented for, and the unexpected detention 
of the Cornwallis Snow, have together reduced our Store to nearly an exhausted State, I am 
therefore induced earnestly to request that this Vessel] may be allowed to Sail again on har, reborn 
s- soon #3 possible or we shall otherwise sensibly feel the want of these essential means of 
subsistence, Should an earlier Conveyance offer by any of the Eastward bound Traders, that would 
undertake to touch at this Port, 1 beg leave to suggest the expediency of embracing such an 
Opportunity, as the means of securing an important Convenience to the Settlement. Not knowing 


September pr the Union Snow Lieu- 
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what People or Stores Major Kyd may have left at Calcutta for a future Conveyance, I have 
limitted my Indents to the Articles most pressingly requisite. If there be any Spare Room in the 
Seahorse after providing for other particulars, 1 would Recommend that her Lading be completed 
with Rice and Dhall in equal quantities, And should there be Accommodation for more Passen- 
gers, Coolies will be the Most usefull Class to send, 

Enclosed is my Account Current of Receipts aud Desbursements up to the 81% of October 
with the Documents Appertaining Marked No, 13 to 23, which I beg you will be pleased to lay 
before the Governor General in Council, at the same time remarking that the Arrears due to the 
different Establishments of People now here for the Months of October and November, Amount 
to Sonat Rupees Nine Thousand Eight hundred (9,800.0.0) and upwards; and before the Seahorse 
can return to us, will be more than double that Sum, so that Unless Major Kyd shall have embarked 
with « supply of Cash, I imagine it will be thought proper to send it by this returning Vessel. 
Twelve Thousand Sicca Rupees (5* Rs, 12,000.0.0) in Gold or Silver with the sums which may be 
expected from Individuals here for Bills on the Governor General in Council will, I conceive, be 
Sufficient, | 

I have also enclosed a List of Billa drawn on the Governor General in Council since my last 
Advice, ~ 

The Rainy Season seems to have terminated about the Middle of last Month 
[November] and is Succeeded by favorable Weather, which has proved beneficial to the Health 
of the People in general. For a more particular Account of the Numbers of Sick in the Hospital 
during September October and November, I beg leave to transmit the Surgeon MF Woods 
Reports for those Months, 

I have thought proper to send by this opportanity Thirteen persons whose ill State of Health 
requires, in the Surgeon's Opinion, removal from this place and I beg leave to trouble you with his 
List, and particulars of their Cases. 

I have the honor to be &c® 


Port Cornwallis | (Signed) Edmund Wells 
14% December 1793. In temp? Charge of the Settlement, 


Ordered that the Papers received from Lieutenant Wella be sent to the proper Offices, and 

that the Secretary be directed to Communicate his Letter to Major Kyd. 
17604;— No, II. 

Fort William 20*® January 1704. Reads Letter from the Superintendant av the Andamans, 
To Edward Hay Esq' Secretary to Government, 

Sir, —I request you will be pleased to inform the Governor General in Council, that the Daphne 
Snow, has now got on board part of the last Provisions and Stores indented for by Lieut* Wells 
for the Settlement at the Andamans, and that part of the Detachment of Sepoys is also ready to 
embark, 

On this Vessel I find that Forty Convicts can be sent, and if the Board thinks fit, I beg that 
they may be directed to be delivered to me, when I shall apply for them to the Register of the 


Niyamut Adawlat. 
I have the honor to be Sir Your Obed! bumble Servant 


Calcutta (Signed) A. Kya 
20th January 1704. Superintendant Andamans, 


Agreed that Instructions be sent to the Register of the Nizamot Adawlut in Compliance with 
the above request and that he be desired generally to sttend to any similar Application made to 
him by Major Kyd, 
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Fort William 24th January 1704. Read a Letter from the Assistant to the Commissary 
of Stores, 


To Edward Hay Esqt Secretary to the Gevernment 


Sir, — Enclosed I have the honor to send you the Invoice & two Bills of Lading of the 
Stores sent on the Bnow Daphne for the Andamans. A Copy also has been sent to the Military 
Board. 


I have the honor to be &cs 
Fort William (Sigf) Tho? Auburey 
23rd Jan'yY 1704. Ass! Comsst? Stores. 


Invoice of Stores Shipped on the Snow Daphne by order of Sir John Shore Bart, 
Governor General &c* Captain Mathew Smith Commander for the Andamans and 
goes consigned to the Commanding Officer there, Fort William 224 Jan"Y 1794. 
Hatchets Hand in one Mangoe Box es im i PTT eee Pty 150 
Bills Hand inone De® .,, fe Las a _ il eo on LOO 
Axes Broad “jn two Ih Wt 6,17. kK = ih ha oon i ih mn hn 100 

Felling intwo De nie Cae a Te — er 
Mamutics in 8 bundles 16.14.12 900 
Akes Pick in F| Ir $35.12 kkk Per io PET - ihe 50) 
= ilies in 2 Bags eae 


oe ie ee hide a | 





Halves [hafts 7] Mamnuty | ee | 
AX — . in 9 bundles ee ee ee ee a 
for Picks | one Prey a one ‘in oO 
Pattans [? Rattans] Malacca in one bundle .,, ... «. ee | 
Pitch Single Barrels... ... iS a aa 


Dammer Raw China in 6 Casks wtt Pattan [Rattan ? ] Hoops ~ oe Md® 10 
Blaneirons [? Planeirons] one one oon fas pes one one oo» 10 
Planes Plough ...  .,, ee Se eee ee | 

Bead ese : ea pa rae eas, — «ss © 
Rabbit Tr ene aoe ane TD ee « 2 

Chissels Mortics 28 oes Tr ome oe 12 

Dram Heads Country in one Mangoe Box .,, we; (deed. ca sete Guanes 
Hoops oo ses aoe oon oes 1. * 4 

Files Handsaw oes one Tr) one tae one one TT ons oo. v0 
Piteaw fh iam nie ita ne one Per ne be 50 

Half round a, alias Lccaxl eek “ 40 

Lines Log Europe =" ete me ee ee ese Si «0 
Baws Hand , ie 6 
10 


ae + 4 onmm fie iim oe iim 


Twine Jute in 7 Bundles nae aus TT TT one os ee Md* 
Boxes Mangos +o oes TT oon 
Gunny Chotties oes TT} ery 


ia 
4 
ct 
4 
H 
: 
itt i 
H 
tt Et 
ons ms 
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Nails Europe Bf... see ses aes ane evn aoe Seers — 
Okum 8 ine him ae an om ie ee co a rie Ds é 
Rope Jute Lashings a8 ian one one to oe ry eis Skains 15 
Twine Bengal oon TT ose bes een ann ose one wee Beers 3 
Re. a, p. 
(Signed) Tho! Auburey 
_ Ordered that a Copy of the Above Invoice be delivered with one of the Bills of Lading to 
Major Kyd to be sent to Lieut! Wells who is im the temporary Charge of the Settlement at the 
Fort William 14" February 1704. Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 
Superintendant at the Andamans 14' February. 

To Edward Hay Esqt- Secretary to Government 

Sir, —I beg you will acquaint the Governor General in Council that the Seshorse Brig being 
in Readiness to Sail with part of the Detachment of fepoys and twenty Convicts, and all the 
Stores and provisions being embarked that I imagine we shall be in want of for Some time it is my 
intention with the Boards permission of proceeding to :the Andamans on that Veusel taking the 
opportunity of the Convoy of the Indiamen now under dispatch to pass the Situation 
where the greatest danger from Privateers may bo expected, 

Upon my arrival at port Cornwallis I Shall dispatch one of the Vessels for the remaining 
part of the Convicts that I find we Shall be able to take this Season for which purpose, I have 
left o smal! Detachment of the Sepoys under charge of Liout Sandys Fort Adjustant, 

I bare the honor to be Sir Your most obedient Servant 





Caleutta A. Eyd 
14 February 1794 Superintendant Andamans, 


P. 8. As all the Convicts enbarked are Hindoos, and cannot be prevailed upon to eat provisions 
that is dressed on board, I have been obliged to indent on the Garrison Storekeeper, for dry pro- 
visions for their Subsistance during the Passage and beg that be may have the Boards Authority for 
Supplying it, 

Agreed that the Orders, requested in the Posteript to the above Letter, be sent to the Garrison 
Storekeeper and that notice thereof be transmitted to the Military Board. 

The Secretary is directed to acquaint Major Kyd that the Permission he desires to proceed in 
the Seahorse to the Andamans is granted, and the Secretary to the Government is informed that he 
is to give the usual Sailing Orders to the Commander of the Seahorse Brig, referring him to Major 
Kyd for further Instructions. 

1704. — No. V. 

Fort William 21" February 1704. Read again a Letter from the Suporintendant at 
tha Andamans, dated the 1% and recorded on the Proceedings of the 7% of October 1798. 

Ordered that a Copy of Major Kyd’s Letter be sent to the Military Auditor General with the 
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That the first Item in his Account Current for Cash advanced to Captain Blair, on the Applica- 
tion of the latter, to enable him to pay up the Establishment to the Period when Major Kyd took 
charge of it is to be passed, Captain Blair having given Credit for the Sum in his Accounts which 
have been passed and allowed. 

That the second Item in Major Kyd’s Account Current being for a Variety of small Articles, 
declared to be necessary for the Settlement at the Andamans is also to be passed under Major Kyd's 
Attestation that the Charge is just and corresponding with the Account of Particulars which he has 


With respect to the third Item, this is to be likewise passed, under the Explanation delivered 
by Major Kyd and the Military Auditor General is to be informed that the Beach Master and 
Assistant and the Boat Lascare entered on the Returns, were authorized ss an increase to the 
Establishment, by a Resolution that was passed subsequent to the 18" of February 1793, 


As to the 4, 5, 6,7 & § Articles, alluded to in Major Kyd's Letter, they are to be passed ; and 
the Military Auditor General is to be acquainted, on the Subject of the 5*® that it was the Board's 
Intention, that Major Kyd should draw the Military Allowances of the Superior Rank, for Instance, 
on his first appointment, when he held the Rank of Captain he was entitled to draw the Batta of a 
Major, and afterwards, when he was promoted to the Rank of Major he became entitled to the 
Batta of Liout* Colonel. 

The 9 Article does not require any Order upon it being to be passed of Course. 


The Board agree that the Military Auditor General shall be authorized to pass the last Article 
of Charge, made by Major Kyd, being for his Agent's Cammission on a Draft for 5000 S*® Rs. the 
Amount of Cash paid into his Treasure Chest by sevaral Individuals, this Charge having at the Time 
been admitted tho’ precluded for the future, by a different Mode of drawing Bills having been 
Established for the Superintendant’s Guidance, 

Agreed that Major Kyd be instructed to transmit in future, all his documents and Charges of 
whatever kind and in whatever Department, exepting those of a trivial Nature for which it may be 
impracticable for him to produce the Vouchors (the latter being to be sent direct to the Governor 
General in Council with the necessary Explanations) to the Military Auditor General who is to 
be furnished with Copies of all Letters from Major Kyd and Authorities given to him relative to his 
Charges and Establishment, and will transfer to the proper Department, at the Cloee of the Year. 
such Items of Charge as do not appertain Strictly to the Military Accounts, ; 


1794, = No. VI, 


Fort William 27% March 1794. The following Letter was received on the 26% Instan 
the Snow Daphne, from Major Kyd, Superintendant st the Andamans, ee 


Superintendant of the Andamans dated 11°) March 17904. 
To Edward Hay Esq! Secretary to the Government 


Sir, —L have to acquaint you for the information of the Honble the Gave Ret get: 
that Darrived here on the Sea Horse Brig on the 1* of aps ede eerie PH 
pessage—I bad the Satisfaction to find every work at the Settlement, in a ising of 
forwarders, than 1 could bave expected considering the Great Sickness that has prevailed 
Amongst Every class of People and Iam sorry to say that there is yet a very iarge proportion of 
Sick but principally Amongst the Europeans & Lascars of the Artillery Detachment, which Intel: 
arrived as the Settlement naw very much encreased and as the Surgeon has great fears, that ther 
will Stil be @ greater Number of Sick during she app[rJo[aJching Rainy Season, be foresees that the 
Duty willbe ofo] mach for one person, here, nom socialise be he heel ee 
an entermitting fiver, which he has not been able to Shake off I have to request therefore that you 
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will represent to the Board the necessity of sending another Surgeon to remain here during the 
Rainy Months, and as it is a matter of consequence to trace the Cause of this great Sickness, I hope 
they will think it expedient to pitch npon s person, of professional reputation and experience, 

_ ‘UU bave the pleasure to acquaint you thnt the different vessels with the Convicts arrived Safe, 
and that thes: people have condeund [! conducted] themselves, in the most orderly Manner, attaching 
themselves to labour with the greatest good will, 

[ now Dispatch the Daphne Snow for Sixty More convicta and the remainder of the 
Detachment of Sepoys, and have indented on the Garrison Store Keeper, for four months Provisions 
for that Number of convicts as also for a small proportion of provisions for the Settlement. 

I beg you will represent to the Board that we feel very much the want of a public Agent in 
Calcutta who would take the Cure of procuring the Varions classes of people we want from time to 
time to take Charge of Sepoys and others that may have occasional leave of absence, and to procure 
them passages on their return as also to furnish and send down a great variety of small articles, which 
cannet be procured in the Company's Stores Lioutenant Sandys Fort Adjutant of Fort 
William is from his Situation a fit person, and from his great attention and readiness at buai- 
ness, would be very agreeable to me but os it will be imposing on him much additional trouble, as 
well as the necessity of employing some additional Servants, I think it would be just that he had some 
allowance for performing this Duty, 

Accompanying is a List of Sick people that the Surgeon has thonght necessary to recommend 
being sent to Bengal on the Daphne, os he has no hopes of their recovery here, as well as some 
People who have Fuorlonghs and different artificers and Labourers who have applied for their 

There is also a List of Bills of Exchange for Sums that | liave received into the Treasury which 
I have been necessitated to draw at 15 Days Sight as I have found that people would rather send up 
their Money by the Vessela than receive Bills at one Months Sight os prevented [7 provided] by the 
Board as however it is of [[1 for] your convenience to Keep as much of the Cash here as possible, to 
save the trouble and risk of sending it frequently down I hope that this diviation will be admitted of. 

I have the honor to be Sir Your Most obedient humble Servant 





Port Cornwallis (Signed) A. Eyd 
10%: March 1704. Superintendant Andamans, 
List of Passengers directed to proceed p™ Daphne to Bengal. 
a Sepoys 2 Women 
2 Sirdars 
£3 Coolies 2 Women 
1 Berang | 
2 Lascara of Artillery 
4 Chittagong Lascars 
1 Potter 
1 Fisherman 2 Women 
1 Washerman 
48 Men 
6 Women 
64 Total 
Port Cornwallis (Signed) A. Kyd 


March 9% 1794, Superintendant, Andamans, 
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List of the Sick recommended for a Passage to Bengal. 


Sndial Seapoy ... =, aes ... Seorbutic 

Serang Artillery Lascars a eo» Huter fiver [1] 

Gumanic Artillery Lagear ...  ... Pthis is Pellononalis [Phthisis pectoralis 1) 
Hatehs Artillery Lascar rue --. Scorbutio 

Suvari Washerman - es Seorbuatie 

Sunessia Ooolie,,, Ee an + Fonl vleer on left leg, Scorbntic 
Oochal Coolie... 9.4. 4. as Inclination [induration] of Speun [ ? Spleen ] 
Rawron Ooolie.., =... 44. sen Dinar shoa [Diarrhors) general Debility 
Mangoo Coolie... ssi ie .» Feverish general Debility 

Hingan Coolie... = a ow. S'lux 

Bawanie Sing Coolie ... = ...  ... Inflamation of Eyes 

Ganpaul Coolie... ade = ae general Debility 

Modoo Coolie .., nee s+ = =sane §=© Secorbutio 

Harrow Coolie om see one on Bcorbutic 

Luchan Ooolie ,,, sa om «. Seorbutic 

Nawagie Coolie Se .« Filox 

Sitaram Coolie Sup ... =, 2g.) General Dibility 

Nemoo Coolie .,, wt ae ++ General Dibility 

Nemy Coolie... res ee aes) General Dibility 

Meroi Coolie ,.. ‘ae — .. S8corbutic 

Nanno Coolie ,,, <k ‘ass General Debility 

Matick Coolie: ...0 445 ate ne Drop[ajical 

Ramdass Coolie eee ee) SUP CTANH OE 


- 


Port Cornwallis (Signed) D. Wood 
the 62 March 1704, Act® in a Medical Capacity. 


Ordered that a Copy of the first Paragraph of Major Kyd's Letter Daled the 10*h Instant, 
be gent to the Hospital Board, and that they be desired to recommend an assistant Surgeon, properly 
qualified, to be appointed to Port Cornwallis, : 


Ordered that the Secretary be direct to send Notice to the Jadicial Department that the 
Daphne Snow will be ready to receive on Board Sixty more Convicts, in a few Days, and that the 
necessary Directions must be given for sending them to the Andamans, The Adjutant General is 
also to be advised that the Remainder of the Detachment of Sepoys for Port Cornwallis may embark 
in the Daphne, which will Sail for the Settlement in a Week or Ten Days from his Receipt of the 
Notice, 

Agreed that the Suggestion in Major Kyd's Letter, relative to the appointment of a Public 
agent for the Andamans shall be over for the present 


Ordered that Copies of the Lists of Pastangers per Daphne,— and of the Bick recommended 
to De sent to Bengal, be transmitted to the Town Major, and that the List of the Bills or Exchange, 


which are to be Duly honoured be forwarded to the Acconntant Genera], with a Copy of the Jast 
ragtaph of Major Kyd’s Letter relative to them, | 
Hoad o Letter and its Enclosures from the Garrison Store Keeper, 
Edward Hay Esq! Secretary to the Government. 
Bir, — Having received two Indents Copies whereof are enclosed, for a Supply of Provisions for the 
use of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis, and for 60 Convicts expected to be sent there on the 
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Daphne, ; request that you will elven the Governor General in Council sieiead aod enpeseahiate to 
me his orders whether the Indents shall be complied with. 
I have the honor to be &@, 
Garrison 8. EK® Office (Sigf) G. A. Robinson 
26th March 1704. Garri. 5, Kr 
Indent No. 6. 
To George Robinson Esqt Garrison Store Keeper, 





Names of Stores. ick ies | Purposes for which wanted, Admitted by the 
———<—$—<—<——$———$——————— 
i a3 » Maun 525 For 4 Months Subsistence to G0 Con-| 
| Vieta expected at Port Cornwallis! 
180 for the Snow Daphne. 
42 
36 





Cornwalli (Signel) Edmund Wolls 
March 9 1704. Commissary of Provisions. 
A true Copy G. A. Robinson G. 8, Kt 

Indent No. 5. 
To Lieut. George Robinson Garrison Store Keeper Fort William, 


Balancs =| Articles For what | 





: Sincelt May | indented — 

1798, motion [f) fc, | weebetes| Eeeoke 
Mda, | Mads, Mas. 
Rice - pee 1766 400 
Dholl ie a 530 100 
Glee: hs 1S 1300 20 
Salted Ment, Tincs [7 junke] | 6 4 





I do hereby Curtity ree on this Indent are indispensible cainlart a the 
purpose abovementioned after the most careful Examination, 
Port Cornwallis (Sig’) EB. Wells, 
18? March 1704. Comm"? of Provision, 
A true Gopy (Sig?) G, A. Robinson’G. S, Kr 
Agreed that the Garrison Store Keeper be directed to Comply with the above Indents, 
nad Onidered that the Sotios of the Authority given t him for doing so, be sent to the Military 
(To é¢ continued.) 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL OROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOESON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from p, 291) 


China: «. e. 150, i, 3 times, 152, i, 778, i, #. vr. 
Agar-agar, 5, ii,4.¢. Amoy, 12,i, #. 7. Apricot, 


94, i,4. ¢. Bahaudar, 36, ii, 37,i, 4. r. Bamd, | 


4°, i, « v. BGaros, 53, i, « rv. Bear-tree, 
58, i, #7. Beech de-Mer, 59, i, twice, 4. rf. 
Bonze, 79, i, «. vr. Boy, 83, i, #. r. Bungalow, 
98, i, #. ©. Butler-English, 102, ii, *. r. 
Camphor, 116, i, twice, 4. r. Cangue, 120, 1 
and ii, twice, #. ¢. Canton, 121, ii, «. v. Cash, 
128, i, s.r. Cathay, 135, ii, 5 times, #. ¢. Catty 
(a), 134, ii, 4. ©. Cayolaqne, 136, ii, +. . 
Chick, 147, ui, #. ¢. China-Bockeer, 153, i, 
sv. China-Root, 153, i, «. r. Chinchew, 155, ii, 
a, t. Chop, 160, iand ii, 4. er. Chow-chow, 
164, ii, «. e. Compound, 157, 11 and footnote, 
s. ¢ Compradore, 188, ii, twice, 4. #. Cooly, 
192, i and it, «. e. Covid, 207, ii, «. re. 
Cowry, 208, i, #2. Crape, 213, ii, twice, 
«, oe. Cumguot, 216, ai, «. vr. Datchin, 
230, ii, 4. ©. Factory, 264, ii, a, r. Galle, 
Point de, 275, i, 4. c. Gingall, 285, ii, #. r. 


Ginseng, 288, i and ii, #. r. Grass-cloth, 301, | 


ji, #. ©. Hong, 320, ii, #. 2. Hong-boat, 32], i, 
s. v. India, 330, ii, «. r. Jade, 339, ii, ¢, &. 
Jaggery, 340, ii, #.e. Japan, 4, i, 4. er. 
Joss-house, $54, i, s.r. Kittysol, 37], i, «. r. 
Kowtow, 276, i, twice, «. ©, Lanteas, 385, 
i, «. v. Laos, 385, i, « vr. Lee, 39], i, «. P. 
Leechee, 391, i, twice, «. ¢. Likin, 393, ii, 
a. 8. Linguist, 305, i, «. r. Loot, 396, ii, «. vr. 
Loquot, 397, ii, 3 times, «7, Lorcha, 397, ii, 
398, i, «. ©. Loutes, $98, ti, 399, i, «. r. Mace 
(b), 404, ii, #. e. Macheen, 405, i (3 times) 
and ii (7 times), s. ©. Malay, 416, ii, #. e. 
Mandarin, 420, ii, 421, i, «. ¢. Mandarin Lan- 
422. i, twice, «. r. Manilla-man, 427, i, 
s. vo. Maskee, 429, ii, «. r. Mort-de-chion, 451, 
ii, « ©. Mugg, 455, i, «. ». Muster, 462, ii, 
s. v. Nankeon, 471, i, twice, s. r. Nanking, 
472, i, «. v. Old Strait, 454, ii, «. cr. Opiom, 489, 


i, # e. Orange, 490, ii, Padre, 496, ii, «, r. | 


Pagoda, 498, icud ii, s.r. Panthay (1), 511, i, 
« ©. Persimmon, 530, ii, twice, s. r, Polo, 
544, ii, « e. Putchock, 664, ii, twice, ». vr. 
Quedda, 567, ii, s. v. Roo, 679, i, «. rr. 
Bampan, 596, ii, s rc. Samshoo, 596, ji, a. r. 


a 


———— 





Saul-wood, 605, i, «. rc. Shan, 62%, i, twice, 
s. v. Shanbaff, 623, ii, s. r. Shoe of Gold, 628, 
ii, «. ©. Shroff, 629, ii, #. r. Sling, 642, ii, 8. v. 
Suclat, 653, i, «. v. Sumatra, 657, ii, #. c. Sycee, 
673, ii, 4. e. Tael, 675, i, #. c. Tea, 688, 71, 689, 
i, 3 times, see 720, i, footnote, twice, s. r. 
Typhoon, 722, i, twice, #. cr. Varelln, 733, 
ii, #. ¢. Calash, 771, i, «. ¢. Delhi, 728, ii, «. ©. 
Musk-Rat, 827, ii, «. cr. Numerical Affixes, 
831, ii, 882, i, s. ¢. Praya, 845, ii, ar. Teapoy, 
862, i; ann. 641: 2. r. Macheen, 405, ii; 
ann. 798: 4. e. Kowtow, 376, ii; ann. 851: 
©. 152, 2. «. o. Tea, 689, i, «. ©. Tibet, 
698, ii, twice; ann. 910: 4. r. Tibet, 698, ii, 
twice; ann. 930: «. r. Oojyne, 487, i; ann. 
943, 2. e. Java, 347, ii; llth eent.: «. er. 151, 
ii; ann. 1140: «. e. Dinl-Sind, 247, ii; aun. 
1200: #. r. Mamiran, 419, ii; ann. 1205: 
#. 0. India, 332, i; ann. 1924: #. ¢. Java, 
84%, i, twice; ann. 1273: ». vr. Malay, 416, 
i: ann. 12375; «a. rw. Ceylon, 138, ii: ann. 


1300: «. c. Junk, 360, ii,a. v. Macheen, 405, 
i; ann. 1337: #. ©. Ceylon, 776, ii; ann. 
1342 : 


& r. Kincob, 969, i, s, 2. Pudipatan, 
667,i; ann, 1343: «. ©. Maund, 431, ii, «. ¢. 
Pandarini, 508, ii, «. r, Shanbaff, 629, ii, «. ev. 
Zamorin, 745, ii; ann. 1945: 4. 2. Cobily 
Mash, 172,i; ann. 1346; «. ©. Coir, 180, ii; 
onn. 1347: 4.7. Macheen, 406, i; ann. 1949: 
a, e. Chetty, 145,1; ann. 1404: « v. Caffer, 
770, i; ann. 1506: «, x. Camphor, 117 i; ann. 
1516: #, r. Champa, 140, i, #. ». 159, i, «. 2. 
Lewchew, 392, ii, «. r. Malaoca, 416, i, «. v, 
Opium, 489, i and ii, «. e. Pedir, 528, i, « pr. 
Sunda, 659, ii, #. e. Canton, 772, i, twice; ann. 
1520: #.r. Putchock, 564, ii, 565,i; ann. 1526: 
s. ¢, Sunda, 659, ii; ann, 1530; «, ©. 152, i; 
ann. 1535: «. vr. Camboja, 115, ii, «, er, Canton, 
121, ii, #. e. Cochin-China, 174, i; ann. 1540 : 

4. c. Chopsticks, 163, i, a. #. Liampo, 393, i; 
ann. 1548: a. », Cochin-China, 174, ii, twice; 
ann. 1552: s. vr. Camboja, 115, ii, «. ». 
Champa, 140, ii; s ©. Mandarin, 421, ii; 
anu. 1055: s.r. Japan, $44, ii, «. 2. Lewchew, 
S92, ii, rv. Liampo, $93, i, a ©. Malacca, 
416, i, «. r. Nanking, 472, ii, ». ©. Porcelain, 
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545, i, «. ©. Zirbad, 750, i, «. c. Summerhead, 
857, i; ann. 1554: «. ©. Jeetnl, 349, ii, « vr. 
Pecul, 523, i, 842, ii; ann. 1556: «. ©. Nan- 


king, 472, ii; ann. 1560; ». r. Laos, 385, ii, | 


s. ©. Loutea, 399, i, #. ». Porcelain, 549, ii; 
ann. 1563; 4. ©. 152, i, 3 times, «. 2. China- 
Root, 153, i, 3 times, a. cr. Leechee, 391, i, 
3 times, #. ©. Putchock, 565, i, «. r. Zedoary, 


747, ii, 4. 2. Darcheence, 788, i: ann. 1566; 


4. ¢. Shoe of Gold, 625, ii; ann. 1567: «. +. 
152, ii, 4. 7. Maceao (nm), 402, i; ann. 1572: 
®. ©. Japan, 344, ii, twice; ann. 1584: «. pr. 
Borneo, 81, i, 4 ©. Sucket, 652, ii; ann. 
1587: 4. r. Jangomay, 343, ii, twice; ann. 
1590: #. r. Bonze, 79, ii, #. r. Camphor, 117, 
ij ann. 1598: «. r. Bahar, 36, i, «. r. Cathay, 
134, i, «. x. Cochin-China, 174, ii, «. c. China- 
Root, 153, ii, «. 2. Loutes, 399, i, #. r. Man- 
darin, 42], ii,#.e. Pardao, 841, ii; ann. 1602: 
#. ©. Macao (on), 402, 1; ann. 1611; «. er. Shoe 
of Gold, 628, ii, «. r. Tea, 690,i; ann. 1614: 
s.r. Peking, 526, i, «. 2. Varella, 735, ii, twice; 
ann. 1615: 4, c. Lewchew, 302, ii, twice, 4. r. 
Porcelain, 549,ii; ann. 1616: «. r. Hokchew, 
$20, 1; ann. 1618: «.c. Loutea, 820, i, twice; 
ann. 1621: «. 2. Galgal, 799, ii; ann. 1634: 
#. v. Cathay, 194, 1; ann. 1644: «. v. Tootna- 
gue, 711, i; ann. 1652: «# ©. Cochin-China, 
174, ii; ann. 1660: «. rv. Tea, 690, i; ann. 
1665: «. », Macheen, 821, i; ann. 1675; 
#, ©. Gombroon, 295, i, #. ¢. Pigdaun, 536, 1; 
ann. 1675: 4. e. Tootnagne, 711, i; ann, 
1687: #. e, Amoy, 12, ii, #. °, St. John’s Island 
(b), 591, ii; ann. 701; #. ¢. Liampo, 819, 
i; ann. 1704: «# ¢. Shoe of Gold, 629, 
i; ang. 1711: 4. r. Perpetuano, 843, i; ann. 
1721: #. r. Typhoon, 724, i; ann. 1727: 
s. ¢. Barma, 101, i, #. r. Candy (Suagar-), 120, 


i, #. vo. Patehock, 665, i, #, 2. Singapore, 637, i, | 


ar. Tical, 699, ii, «. ©. Tootnague, 711, i, #. r. 
Typhoon, 724, i; ann. 1736; «, ¢. Pagoda, 501, 
i; ann, 1748: «. e. Shampoo, 621, ii; ann, 
1750-52: # ©. Gong, 295, ii; ann, 1755 and 
1763: . ©. Munneepore, 827, 1; snn. 
1766: 4, r. Bandeja, 760, ii; ann. 1774: #. v. 


Bling, 642, ii; ann. 1776: «, er, Reapondentia, | 


577, tj omn. 1778: # ©. Moonga, 444, 11; 
ann, 1780: a, r., Typhoon, 724, i; ann. 1782 : 
s.r, Outcry, 634,1; ann. 1783: «, r. Bank- 
shall (a), 47, 1,4. ¢. Bwallow, 671, i; ann. 
1789: #. pr. Tea, 690, ii; aun. 1790: «#. F. 
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Masulipatam, 429, ii; ann, 1793: #, +. 
Burma, 101, i, 4. ¢. Sling, 643, i, #. cr. Mun- 
neepore, 827,i1; ann. 1794-5: a,r, Calay, 
11], ii, twice; ann, 1795; #. vr, Chin-chin, 
154, ii; ann. 1797: 4, e. Nankeen, 471, ii ; 
ann. 1619: s. ©. Sugar, €56,i; ann. 1888 : 
6. r, Nankeen, 472,i; ann. 1840: «. r. Dam. 
787, ii; ann. 1860: «, », Old Strait, 495, 
ijann, 1862: «. r. Putchook, 565,i; ann. 
1866: #., Pocks, 556,i; ann. 1871: «. r, 
Cathay. 184, i, twice; aun. 1873: «. ¢, Cooly, 
193, ii; ann. 1875: «. ¢. Camphor, 117, i; 
ann. L876: a ©. Cash, 129,i; ann. 1888: 
*. ¢. Seven Sisters, 616, i. 

China [ = Chinese]; ann. 1615: 4. r. Kittysol, 
371, ii; aon. 1618: «. r. Abada,2,i; ann, 
1623; 4». Nocoda, 469, i; ann. 1759: a, r. 
Kittysol, 371, ii; ann. 1782: «, », Slave. 
856, ii. 

China; 151, ii, footnote; ann. 1128: ‘or. 
China, 151, ii, 


China Backaar ; ano. 1727: % FP. Syriam, 
674, i. 
China-Buckeer ; #. r. 153, i; ann. 1787: «. r. 


China-closet ; ann. 1690: «. x. China, 152, ii, 

China cups; ann. 1573: «, vr, Coffee, 179, i. 

China dish; #, r, China, 778, i; ann. 1530: 
#0. Chinn, 152, i; ann, 1608-9 : », 2, Chinn, 
152, ii. 

China-dishes ; #. v. China, 152, i, twice: ann, 
1979: #. r, China, 159, jj, 


| China dishes; «, r. China, 152, i; ann, 1928: 


é, ®. Porcelain, 548, ii; ann. 1579, 1590, 
1603 and 1615: ». e. China, 152, ii; ann. 
1650: « ©. Porcelain, 549, ii, 
China drugs ; ann. 1224: «. r. Java, 349, i, 
China, Gates of; ann, 1540: 4,7, Liampo, 
893, i. 
China, Great; ann. 1900: «, re. Macheen, 405, 
fi; ann. 1520: #, r. Nanking, 472, i, 
China-house; ann. 1609: #. ©. China, 152, ii. 
China Ink; ann, 1688: #, r. Parabyke, 512, ii. 


| China, Little ; ann, 1849: #. r. Shinkali, 627, ii, 


Chinam ; ann. 1673 and 1689: ». r, Chundm, 
168, i, 

China Orange ; #. r. Lime, 894,i; ann, 1702: 
s. t. Bhoe of Gold, 638, 1, 


| Chinapatam ; «. r. 153, ii, 778, i, twice, 


China Patam ; ann, 1727: #. ©. Madras, 407, ii, 
Chinapatan ; 153, 11, footnote, : 


o24 

Chinapatnam; ann, 1672: «, cr. Havildar, 806, 
ii; anu, 1680: s. ©, Cowle, 785, ii; ann. 
1726: «. rp, Madras, 407, ii, 

Chinir; «. e. Cheenar, 148, i, 4 times: ann. 
1817 : «. r. Cheenar, 143, ii, 

China-Root; s.r, 153,i; ann, 1563, 1590 and 
1698 : s.r. 155, i. 

Chinas; s. e. China, 150, ii, 

Chinn-satten ; ann, 1630; s, 7, Porcelain, 549, ii, 

China Sea; ann, 1343: », e. Junk, 360, ii. 

China Seas ; ann, 1727; s, cr, Governor's Straits, 
209, i. 

China Shop Woman; ann, 1747: «, e, China, 
152, ii. 

China silk ; ann, 1579: «. ¢. China, 152, ii, 

China stick ; #. er, Darcheenee, 788, i. 

Chinaur ; ann. 1783: #. ¢, Cheenar, 143, ii. 

Chinavyalli : 15), ii, footnote. 

China War; #. ¢. Bombay Marine, 78, ii. 

China-ware; «. ©. Porcelain, 548, i and ii, s, ¢. 
Sneaker, 644, ii; ann. 1224: « r, Java, 348, 
1; ann. 1347: «#, ©. Macheen, 406, i: ann, 
1350: «. ©. China, 152, i; ann. 1711: «. rv. 
China, 152, ii. 

China-woman ; ann, 1609: «. °, Chins, 15?, ii, 

China-wood ; ann, 1665: s, 0, Mamiran, 419, i. 

China, wood of; ann, 1568: ¢. 2. Darcheenee, 
788, i. 

Ohince; ann. 1678 : s. e. Chints, 155, i, 

Chinch: s.r, Chints, 154, ii, 

Chinche ; #, r. Chints, 155, i; ann. 1616: «. r. 
Chints, 155, i. 

Chinchera; ann, 1694: »«. e. Chinsura, 778, i, 

Chincheo; 2, r, Chinchew, 153, ii, 3 times; ann. 
1517: «.e. Chinchew, 154, i; ann. 1602; s, p, 
Typhoon, 723, ii; ann. 1616; s, r, Sappan- 
wood, 600, it. 

Chincheos; ». e. Chinchew, 154, i; ann, 1613: 
«. ve, Compound, 188, i. 

Chinchou; ann. 1609: «¢. . Cash, 128, ii, 

Chinchew ; s. r. 153, ii, twice. 

Obin-chew ; «. e. Satin, 608, i. 

Chifichi ; «. r. Ginger, 286, ii. 

Chin-chin ; #. ©. 154, i, twice; ann, 1829 ang 
1880 (twice): #. ©. 154, ii. 

Chin Chin; ann, 1253: 4. e. Chin-chin, 154, j , 
ann. 1795 (twice): #, ©, Chin-chin, 154, ii. 

Chin-chin joss; s. e. Chin-chin, 154, i, 


Chinchura ; ann. 1727: «, », Chinsura, 154, ii, 


“a, 8. Hoogly, 822, i 
Chincbarat ; ann. 1705: ». e. Chineara, 154, ii, 
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Chindy Pillary ; ann. 1716: «s.r, Sallabad, 594, i. 

Chine; ann. 1013: #, c, Jam, 809, ii; ann. 
1610: «, ©. Budgrook, 92, ii; ano. 1771: 
ae, Lend, 869, ii. 

Chinechuras ; «, ¢, Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Chinese ; «, e. Burma, 101, i, 

Chinese Beer ; ann. 1684: «. c. Samshoo, 853, i. 

Chinese Chestnut; ann, 1684: «. ©, Leechee, 
891, ii. 

Chineses; ann, 1540: «. 7, Liampo, $93, i; ann. 
1570: #. e. Macao (a), 402, i, 

Chinese Sea ; ann. 1635: «. p. Acheen, 3, i. 

Chinesian ; ann. 1610: «, r, Malay, 417, i. 

Chingala; ann, 1616: «. », Modelliar, 455, i. 


| Chingalay; ann. 1583: ». e. Singalese, 636, i. 


Chingalayes; ann, 1681: s.r. Veddas, 736, i. 


| Chingalbatt ; ann, 1680: s.r. Roocks, 850, ii, 


Chingalls ; ann. 1612: 4s. r. Singalese, 636, i. 
Chingalla ; ann, 1552: s. o, Singalese, 636, i. 
ann, 1553; s.r, Galle, Point de, 275, i, twice, 


| Chingillas; ann, 1553: », r. Galle, Point de, 275, i. 


Chingaree ; s. r. Zingari, 749, ii, 
Chingari; 4, ©. Zingari, 749, ii, 
Ch'ing-ch'ing ; «, e, Chin-chin, 154, i, 


| Chingee ; ann. 1769: s. r. Mahratta, 410, i. 


Chinghiz; «, e. Huziira (a), 928, i, s. pv. Nanking, 
472, i, «. e. Nokar, 481, i, «. r. Peking, 525, ii. 

Chinghis Kaan; ann, 1280: «, ¢. Moochnika, 
443, i. 

Chinghiz Khon; ann, 1650: «.°. Mogul, 436, ii, 

Chinghra mutchee ; s. r, Moors, The, 447, ii, 


| Chingiz; «. r. Bahaudur, 36, ii, #, ¢. Buxee, 103, 


i; ann, 1815: «. ». Nomda, 485, lt, 

Chingiz Khan; «. 2. Bobachee, 75, ii, «. ». Bahan- 
dur, 36, ii. 

Chingri Khil; «, r, Rogue's River, 849, ii, 4 
times, 850, i and footnote. 

Ching-su; «. r. Nanking, 472, i. 

Chingulais; ann, 1685: «, p. Dissave, 246, ii, 


— Chinguleise; ann. 1753: «, e. Buddha, 767, ii, 


Chingulay; ann. 1681: «, vp, Candy, 119, ii, 


| Chinguley; ann, 1681: «, r. Singalese, 636, i, 


Chini ; ¢. ». Camphor, 116, ii, «. e, China, 153, i, 
s. «. Sugar, 655, i; ann. 1590 and 1876: », p, 
China, 152, ii. 

Chinikesh; ann. 1690: «. ©, China, 152, ii, 


| Chin-kalin ; «. ©. Macheen, 4065, ii, 


Chin Kalin; «. ©, Macheen, 406, i. 

Chinkali ; ann, 1800: «, r, Shinkali, 627, i, 
Chin-kbiina ; ann. 1690; », 2, Chins, 152, ii. 
Chin-la; s, r. Camboja, 115, ii, ats 
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Chinnepatan ; ann, 1672: «. e. Madras, 407, i, 

Chino; ann, 1585: «. ©. Canton, 121, ii, «. o». 
Lee, 391, i; ann. 1588: 
778, i 

Chinois ; ann, 1625: s.r. Macao (n), 402, i. 

Chinor; ann. 1677: «. . Cheenar, 143, i. 

Chingulay ; ann. 1681: «. ©, Candy, 119, ii. 

Ching; ann, 1553: «, e, Gaile, Point de, 275, i. 

Chinsura; a. ¢. 154, ii, 778, i: ann, 1726; «. er. 
154, i; ann 1761: «. ©. Black, 765, fi; ann, 
1782: 4. ¢. Bandel, 764), ii. 

Chinsurah ; ann, 1768-71: s. e. Gudge, 808, ii; 
ano, 1784: #. e. Bungalow, 9, ii, 

Chint ; «, e. Chintz, 155, i, 


Chintabor ; ann, 1875 and 1554: s, e. Sindibir, 


635, ii, 

Chint bramport ; ann; 1616; «. r, Cummerbund, 
216, ii. 

Chinta; « #. 154,-ii, 155, i, 3 times; on 
1614: «. #. Chintz, 155, ii, « ©. Chudder, 


167, ii; ann. 1616: «. ©. Mosquito, 453, i; | 


ann, 1673: a, er. 155,i; ann. 1747: #,e. 


Corge, 784, i, 


Chintz; a. v. 155,.i, twice, 158, i (twice) and 


footnote (3 times), «. t, Gingham, 237, i, «. r. 
Palempore, 506, i, 4... Picce-goods, 535, ii, 
#. vp. Pintads, 539, ii, twice ond (b), «, ©. 
Salempoory, 593, i; ann, 1648; 4, cr, Gingham, 
801, i; ann. 1673: s, e, Shireenbef, 628, i; 


ann. 1681: «. ©, Masulipatam, 429, ii; ann, 
1725: «. », 155, ii; ann. 1726: #, vr. 155, ii, | 
| Chitpore ; ann. 1711; «, », Kidde 


4. v. Choya, 166, i; ann. 17383: #. v. 155, ii, 


twice; ann, 1759; 4, vw. Pintado, 639, ii; ano, 
174: 4. 0. Long-drawers, 395, i ; ann, 1817; | 
| Chien: Deteme:| «, v, Chittledroog, 157, i. 
| Chitraka; a. r, Cheeta, 145, ii, 


4.0. 155, ii and footnote, 
Chiong ; ann. 1817: 4. e. Myna, 464, ii. 
Chiormandelan ; 199, ii, footnote, 
Chipangu ; ann. 1298: #, », Japan, $44, i. 
Chipan-gu ; #. e. Japan, $44, i, 
Chipe ; 4, «. 156, i; ann, 1685; 4, r. 156, i, 
Chiquiney; ann, 1608: 4, v, Chick (b), 148, i. 
Ohirsita ; «. e, Chiretta, 156, i. 

Chiras « inn, 1667; +, c. Suttee, 670, i, 
Chirchees Indigo ; ann. 1648 :.4. ¢. Anile, 22, ii, 
Chiretta; a..9. 156, i, 
Chiroot; ann. 1792: 4; ©, Cheroot, 144, ii, 
Chiroute ; ann. 1782: 4. », Cheroot, 144, ii, 


Chirnta-palli; ». e. Trichinopoly, 715, i, 


Chishmeere ; ann. 1615: s, 7. Cashmere, 129, ii. 


Chislibé ; ann. 1560: «, r, Sophy, 648, ii. 


Chit ; 4. r, 156, ii, 778, i; ann, 1760: «, x. Peon, 


# ©. Chinapatem, | 


ann. | Chithee; ann, 1829: 





528, Bi; ann, 1781 : f. biGme 188, i; 

ann. 1785: 4, ». 156, ii; ann. 1787; #, . 78, 

i; ann, 1794 sod 1899 (twice) ® ©. 156, ii, 
Chit; «. «. Chintz, 155, i. 


Chita : 4. 0. Chintz, 155, i; ann. 1568; «. gs, 


Cheeta, 143, ii. 

Chita; ann, 1596: «, v. Cheeta, 143, ii, 

Chita ; 4. «. Cheeta, 143, ii, 

Chital ; 4, », Spotted-Deer, 651, ii. 

Chitaldorg ; «. v. Chittledroog, 157, ii, 

Chite-Rao; ann. 1563: s. c. Cheeta, 149, ii, 
twice, 

Chite; 4, ©, Calamander Wood, 110, i, a, #,. 
Chintz, 155, i, twice ; ann. 1653: «. r. Chintz, 
155, ii; ann, 1670: 4, , Corge, 197, ii; 
ann. 1676: «. », Chintz, 156, ii. 

Chitchanotta ; ann, 1774; «, ©, Tangun, 683, i. 

Chitchky; #. ©. 156, ii: 

e. 8. Chit, 156, ii, 

Ohitigan ; ano. 1569; 4.2. Porto Piqaeno, 550, ii, 

Chitim; ann, 1511: s, ». Eling, 373, ii, 

Chitini ; ann, 1566; «, v, Chetty, 145, i, 

Chitnee ; ann. 1820: «, ». Chutny, 170, i, 

Chito ; 4. 2. Chit, 156, ii. 

Chitor ; 4. e. Chonl, 162, ii, see 594, i, footnote 
ann. 1693: «. v, Chittore, 157, ii; ann. 1568 : 
a. ¢. Eoot, 375, ti, «, », Nard, 478, ii. 

Chitor; «, v, Chittore, 157, ii, 

Chitore; #. v. Putchock, 564, ii. 

Obitérgarh ; 2, v. Chittore, 157, fi. 

Chitories; ano, 1673: s, r, Chatta, 163, 1 i. 

pore, S14, ii; 
ann, 1794; 4.c. Budgerow, 92, i. 
Chitra ; «. r. Chintz, 155, i. 





Chitrakiiya ; sv. Cheeta, 143) ii. 

Chitral ; «. wv. Camboja, 115, ii, #, ». Rice, 67% 
ann. 1838: «. ©. Polo, 545, i. 

Chitral; «. & Polo, 4, ii. 





| Chitrel; ann. 1673: « v. Spotted-Deer, 651, ii. 


Chitrenga ; ann, 1648: «, ©. Sittringy, 854, ii. 
Chiteeo ; a..2. Chintz, 156, i, 

Chittabullies ; #, er. Piece-Goods, 5346, i. 
Chittigan ; ann. 17—: «, r. Chittagong, 157, i. 


| Chittagong; v. ©. 156, ii, 157, i and footnote, 


778, i, «. ©. Akydb, 6, i, a. ¢. Bandel, 44, i, 
«2, Bengal, 64, i, twice, «. ». Bummelo, 97, i, 
a, e. Codvascam, 178, ii, 3 times, 4, v. College- 
Pheasant, 162, i, «, e. Factory, 264, ii, 4. vr. 
Gyaul, 309, ii, «. e. Mogg, 455, iand ii, #. v. 
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ann. 1516: «. ©. Sugar, 655, ti; ann. 1543: 
#, ©. Chilao, 777, ii; ann, 1552: «. c.\Borram- 
pooter, 101, ii; ann. 1553: », r, Mandarin, 
421, ii; ann, 1590: s, ¢. Arakan, 25, i; ann. 
1638: 4. 0, Mogg, 455, ii; ann. 1760: «. ». 
Chucklah, 780, i; ann, 1761: «, », Kittysol, 
371, ii, twice; ann, 1786: ». 2,157, i; ann, 


1810: «, 2. Tonjon, 709, ii; ann. 181]: «.¢. | 


Baloon, 40, ii. 

Chittagoung; ann, 1727: «. c. Chittagong, 157, i, 

Chitianutte; s. er. Kidderpore, 814, ii, 

Chitte; s.r. Chintz, 155, i; ann, 1648: a, rv. 
Gingham, 801, i, 

Ohittery ; ann, 1782: s, e. Khotiry, 368, i. 

Chitthi; s. c. Benamee, 61, ii. 

Chitthi; s.r. Chit, 156, ii. 

Ohitti; «. e. Chit, 156, ii, 

Chitties; ann, 1754: s.r. Chetty, 145, i, 

Chittigong; ann, 1776: #, ©. Overland, 495, ii 

Chitti Poe; ann, 1711: « ©. Kidderpore, 814, ii. 

Chittledroog; «. vp. 157, i; ann. 1799: «4, fF. 
Sunnud, 661, ii. 

Chittora; «. 5, 157, 7, 

Chitty; «. #, Chit, 156, ii; ann, 1675 and 1786 : 
s, ¢. Chit, 156, ii, 

Chitty Nutty; ann, 1711: 4 ¢, Kidderpore, 
614, ii. | 

Chival; ann. 1635: «, °, Chonl, 163, i, 


Chiven; ann. 1781: #, ©. Pandiram, 608, i; | 


ann, 1782: s.r. Saligram, 698, ii, 

Chivil ; ann. 1470: «, e. Choul, 168, ii, twice, 
s. v. Coss, 203, i, 

Chiz; a. r, Cheese, 143, ii, 3 times, 

Chléréptiloi; ann, 250: 2.2, Green Pigeon, 309, ji, 

Choabdar; ann. 1810: s.r, Chobdar, 157, i, 

Choampa ; ann. 1552: 4s. r. Champa, 140, ii; 
ann. 1553: 4. e. Laos, 385, ii, s, vp. Zirbad, 
750, i. 

Chob-chini ; ann. 1590: «, ©. China-Root, 158, i, 

Chobdar; #. ©. 157, li, 2. ©. Chackar, 139, ii; 
ann. 1701: #, ©. 157, ii; ann, 1764: # r 
Farash, 798, ii. 

Chob-dir; s.r, Chobdar, 157, ii, twice. 

Chobedar ; ann. 1798: ». r. Ohobdar, 157, ii. 


Chobwa ; #. ¢. 778, fi; ann. 1795 and 1818: +5, | ¢ 


Shan, 623, i. 
Chobwaa; ann. 1795; «, ©. Chobwa, 778, ii, 





Porto Piqueno, 550, ij, #. ©. Rupee, 586, ii, | 
a. e. Adawlut, 752, ii, «. c. Casnarina, 774, 1; | 





Choca; ann. 1516 and 1560: «, er, Chicane, 


777, ii. 
Chocadar; ann, 1689: «, er. Chokidar, 155, i, 


Chocarda ; ann. 1758: «. », Nacoda, 469, i, 


Chockedaur; ann, 1817: «, e, Chokidar, 158, f. 
Chocky ; ann, 1673: «, r, Choky, 158, ii, 
Chocorid ; ann, 1552: ». r. Arakan, 25, i, 
Chocrdes ; ann, 1554: 9. ¢, Chuckrum, 167, i 
Choda ; s.r, Coromandel, 199, i, see 513, ii, foot- 
note, 
Choga ; 4. r. 158, i; ann, 1888: « r. 158, i, 
Ohogha; s, r. Choga, 158, i, 
Choirélaphos ; s, r. Hog-deer, $20, i, 
Choirelaphus ; ann, 545: », », Babi-rowssa, $2, ii, 
Chokey ; ann, 1772: a, e, Choky (b), 158, ii, 


| Chokeydar; s.r, Ramoosy, 578, ii: ann, 1792: 


#, v. Pyke (b), 847, i, 
Chokey-dar; ann, 1810: «. e, Ohokidar, 158, i. 
Chokidar; #. r, 158, i, «, ©, Pyke (b), B47 i; 
ann, 1864: #, e. 158, i. 


_ Chokidir; s.r. Kabberdaur, 378, i. 


Chokies ; ann, 1810: s. e, Choky, 158, ii, 
Chokra ; 4, e, 158, i, «, e. Chuckaroo, 166, ii, 
Chokrii; « ©. Moors, The, 447, ii, 


| Chokri ; s. o. Moors, The, 447, ii, 


Choky ; #. 0, 158, i, 778, il, #. ». Cooray, 194, ii, 

Chola ; #,¢, Combaconum, 183, ii, #, r, Coroman- 
del, 198, ii, 199, i, twice, see 513, ii, footnote, 

Cholidin ; #. r, Cholera, 159, i, 

mag ; 4. 0, Coromandel, 198, ii, s, e. Jowwar, 

5, i. 

Cholamandalam; s, », Coromandel, 199, i, 

Cholé; «,r. Cholera, 159, i, 

Oholé ; #, vr. Cholera, 195, i, 


Cholera; 4, ¢. 158, ii, 8 times; ann. 20: «, r. 


159, i; ann, 1563: 4. v. Winter, 740, ii, 

Choléra; #, v, Cholera, 159, i. 

Cholera-horn: «, , Collery-Horn, 182, ii ; ann, 
(1879: +. wv. Collery-Horn, 182, ii, 

Cholera Horn; «, p, 159, i, 

pata, ann. 1808: «. v, Mort-de-chien, 
45], i, 


| Cholera Morbns; a, p, Cholera, 158, ii, «, pF. 


Corporal Forbes, 200, l; ann, 1678: «. ©. 
Cholera, 159, i; ann, 1819: a, ¢, Mort-de- 

chien, 451, ii. 

bolera roorbus; ann, 1768: » ©, Mort-de- 
ae 450, ii, ann, 1780: «, », Mort-de-chien, 
| : ik 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE INDIAN ATTITUDE TOWAEDS FOLELOEE , 


I PUBLIGH the accom in 
full, just as received from an . English-speaking 
Telugu Brihman correspondent, becanse I have 
several times noticed that the Indian mental 
attitude towards scientific thought is not appre- 
jecta, who are not personally deeply acquainted 
with the East, 

The accompanying document shows clearly, 
that the epirit which gives rise to folklore is atill 
an active force in India, and that folklore is being 
created daily afreah in that country in 
cisely the same manner as obtained in the cen- 
turies long ago. And for the same reason: that 
the Native still takes a subjective and personal 
view of facts observed im Nature, and attaches 
to his own life what to the abstract thinker 
are obviously accidental occurrences, In this 
case a pair of small birda — apparently some form 
of honey-aucker, the young of which differa in 
plumage from the adult —nested near my corre- 
nest there, The sparrows have worried them, os 
sparrows always will. The whole of the actions 
described are ordinarily incidental to bird life, 
at all, who, like myvelf, have carefully observed 
it, are well aware. Yel my correspoodent's 
“scientific” explanation is that the bird world 
had “appointed” these little birds to attend on 
him in his loneliness! The story is also put for- 
ward os a “ scientific” explanation of an old-world 
folktale, though there ia no “acience” in it. The 


deduction that the birds aa a body had “ap- | 
pointed” the honey-suckers, or whatever the 


atrall birds were, to attend on my correspondent 
being a porely “folklore " assumption, to account 
for aut he had observed. 


As I have already bad reason to remark in 


this Journal, the native Indian mind is as far 
removed aa ever from attuning itself to Western 
atientific thought. It picks up the “ patter” 


document in 


pre- | I solicit your farour of 





in European arm-chairs, that I feel constrained 
to publish and comment thus on the ipriarima 
verba of a correspondent, whose good faith is 
beyond all dispute, 
I may add that this is far from 

the fizes instatics ka hick Gant T has, ser p 
aa a folklore incident in this Journal bas been 
presented to me originally by a Native corre 


 spondent as an absolutely troe fact. 


| BR. 0. Tempre, 
OQolonel Richard Carnac vhoiaepiele E.; Bir,— 
the annexed 


 sontribution to the Indian Abia we tacky 


momber. I state on solemn affirmation that 
what Ihave described as my personal experience 
is entirely troc.— Please oblige as an act of 
grace. 


Yours truly, 
Nagpore, Sifabuldi, B. Rorpv, 


Polklore among Tailings [Talings f and 
Telugus] and Science. 

The following folklore, into which a scientific 
element enters, is interesting, aa it shows that 
birds not only change their colour, as is observed 
among the domesticated ones, but also that they 
can at option present the peculiar oolours of 
quite a different species !! 

Folklore. 

Once upon a time there was a very grand 
marriage celebration in the world of birds 
and an universal invitation was proclaimed. 
sinrhemeecalioe cet 8 e-em hers im 


quickly enough and uses the expressions, but | “* 


the sense is not usually there. It can argue 
neutely from a given basis and it can observe 
closely, but it cannot as yet create a sound basis 





for argument from the observation. Indeed, at |... 


present to the Indian science docs not differ from 
poetry. 

This point seems so often and so consistently 
to be overlooked by European studenta writing 





answered, “Ah, if we retarn them it will prove 
that we all have been a fales chow!!!" Thuswise 
nothing was retorned and thnewise it is that at 
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and unseemly, while those of the jay are very 
beautiful and elastic, and similarly it has 
befallen the peacock and the flamingo!! But 
the promise thos undone ruptured their friendly 
association !! (Aieop’s fable of a jackdaw on 
presenting ite peacock feathers was pecked and 
expelled by peacocks is somewhat analogous.) 
Belentific Element, 


From childhood I wandered abroad “ Remote, 
unfriended, melancholy, slow,” but while I so. 
journed at Nagpore I suffered a bitter peraccution 
from people through their mistaken ideaa, 
Doring this period of many years the brute 
world of birds and beasts appointed a small 


npon and serve and please me, even with their 
lives. Bot mankind were too awfal for large 
wild birds, antelopes and foxes to approach me, 
while I, fearing too much Government law, conld 
not dwell in woods. Some tiny wild birds, smaller 
than the common house-sparrow, approached me at 
my own house, which is in the centre and mos; 
erowded part of Sitabuldi, a suburb of Nagpore. 
These beautiful, little, and rare wild birds were 
much troubled by people, but they persevered, 
their duty being above their lives, and one pair of 
them, building neat near my pillow on the second 
floor, succeeded in rearing a generation. The male 
parent ia jet black with shot colours, while the 
female issimply whitish gray. Their offspring are 
quite unlike their parents, the young male being 
like o male. | 
mixture of black, white and reddish in variegation, 
and the female is like a female bouse-sparrow, bot 
they have relieved their parents in their dangerona 


ow in eoluur, which is a 





the house-sparrowa and not to appear strange to 


people, but the former have incessantly tranbled 


and pecked them, so that they seem to abandon 


their present appearance and embrace the colours 
of their parents !! At present, the young male, 
though not altogether changed, bears some of its 
aire’a colour on the back, while all below it 
continues like a male house-sparrow, which it 
altogether resembled o couple of months before. 
The new generation dare not build a nest close to 


Mme owing to the great troubles in the previous 


generation, as they are continually vexed by the 
sparrows which are larger and stronger ; and alao 


they haveseen that even now people expel settled 
number of individuals from among them to wait. | 


beehives and drive away other fellow-birds from 
my tree which overhangs my little house. 

Also, their duty of attending on me is becom- 
ming lax day by day.. Now they remain present 
only until 9 inthe morning. But formerly their 


| parents remained present day and night, going 


away by turns only for a few minutes for their 
food, which moatly consists of pollen and honey 
of flowers. which they pick up with their over-an- 
inch-long and hooked beaks, 

These little wild birds can bring no food for me, 
but they have attended on me by the sympathetic 
orders from the government of their brute world, 
which has served me during many years and from 
generation to generation, and this service will not 
conse for some years more. 

Such is a troe and faithful account as it bears 
on the science of Natural Philosophy, 


. =a , Nagpore, Silabuldi, B. Roror, 
duty and their parents have quite disappeared. tet November 1601. Maha Raja. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 
U Badkha, gon of U Maluk, of the Village of 
Kyndiar (Nongthymmai) in the Pergunnah 25 
Villages in Ehyein in the District of the Khasia 
and Jaintia Hills, was convicted before Col. W. 3. 
Judge, of murder on 2th March, 1889, and 
sentenced to transportation for life. He in due 
course arrived in Port Blajr on 30th November, 
1682: and in follness of time is now about to ba 
The details of the judgment convicting 
are unfortunately not available in the Se 


Settlement, but the brief abstract of his crime 
is a8 follows: — Prisoner belongs to a sect known 
4 Rithlen, supposed to possess or keep in their 
houses a thlen or demon serpent, which is 
or hair of human beings. The murder waa 
committed to bring wrath on the house (Ff of 
an enemy). 

ae man is further described as a cultivator 
pected to be Rithlen: his agelety was avoided 
aa that of a dangerous person.” 


BR. 0. Tempe. 


Avoust, 1002,] NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. $29 
NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J, F. FLEET, 10.8. (Bern), Py.D., C.LE. 
The places mentioned in the Antrdéli-Chhardli plates of A. D. 757. 
HAVE recently had occasion, in prosecuting a certain inquiry, to search maps which cover the 
| territory included in the Gujarit division of the Bombay Presidency and the neighbouring Native 
States, and, st the same time, to look into various points in the ancient geography of that part of the 
country. And the result has been the accumulation of memoranda which I shall, from time to time, 
write up into notes for this Journal. While bringing forward some new matter, I shall have to go 
again over a good deal of ground that has been more or less covered by other writers, and especially 
by the late Dr. Bihler.- But, os may have been even already recognised from my notes on the 
places mentioned in the Chokkhakuti grant of A. D, 867 and the Surat plates of A. D, 1051, there 
are misreadings to be corrected and wrong identifications to be set right; and, to pave the way. for 
anyone who may hereafter take in hand the work of preparing a map to illustrate the ancient 
geography of the parts referred to, in almost every case it is necessary to put on record more 
specific details, than have hitherto been given, as to the exact positions of- the places that are to 
be dealt with. 
in the Jowr. Bo. Br, R. A. Soe, Vol, XVI. p, 106 ff, with o lithograph. The original plates were 
shewn to him by a Pitil of Karéli in the Olpid taluka of the Surat district in Gujarit, Bombay 
Presidency, And the Pail told him that they were found in excavating some foundations at a 
neighbouring village named Chhérdéli, but better known ag Antréli-Chharéli, which is four miles 
The record recites that, on specified day in the month Agvayuja, & ken-8 








: a-Sainvat 679 (expired), 
falling in A. D. 757, 0 Rashtrakite king Kakkarija [1., who is to be referred tos branch of tho 
Rishtrakita stock which preceded the Malkh&j family in Gujarat, granted to » Brahman, whose 
father waa s resident of Jambtsarasthans and a member of the commanity of Chaturvéding of that 
place,? a village (grdma) named Sthavarepallika in the Kabakfla district (vivhaya). In 
defining the boundaries of Sthivarapallika, it places that village on the west of (a village named) 
Kashthspur! and Vaffira, and on the south of, again, Khairéda’ And, with regard to the 
construction of this passage, it may be remarked that this record belongs to » somewhat limited class 
of records, in which the positions of villages were defined, not by saying that such and such other 
villages, ete. were on the east, south, west, and north of them, but by saying that they were on the 
west, north, east, and south of those other villages, ete. 

Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji expressed the opinion that SthAvarspallika is the modern 
Chhardli itself, where the record was found. And in this ha was quite correct. But he did not go 
into any of the other detaila, And it was left to Dr. Bihler to add that “the village of Khairdda 
‘is represented by the modern Khérwa and the town of Kashthapuri by Eathér.™ 

Chhardéli is a village or hamlet in the Vélichhé sub-division of the Nansdri division of the Baroda 
territory, about eleven miles towards the north-east-by-north from Surat ; it is shewn in the Indian 
Atlas sheet No. 23, 8. E. (1888), im lat, 21° 19’, long. 73° 0'; and it is about two miles from the north 
bank of the ‘Tapti, at ita nearest point. It appears to be known as Antréli-Chhérdéli, in accordance 


7? Page 254 £, above, and page 255 f. * See page 334 below, No, 6 
* The original here says, scoording to the lithograph, Nhairida-simeyddedakshinaiah; and the Pandit took 


as standing by mistake for s'ma-madhpdd, — "to the south of the middle of the Khairdda boundary!” 
* Vol. EVIL abore, p. 197, note 64, In the offcial compilation Bombay Places and Common ()Acial Words 
(1878) this name is certified aa Kathir, with the short ain the first syllable, But that seems to be certainly o 


mittake. 
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with frequent Hindd custom, because ite name is not unique, and because immediately on the west 
of it there is another village or hamlet which is shewn in the map a6 *Anthroli."* Its name is certainly 
derived from an ancient name Sthivarapallika. And it is unquestionably the Sthavarapallika of the 
present record. The maps, indeed, do not shew any traces of a nama answering te that of Pippala- 
ehehha; the lands of that village must have been absorbed into those of the places mentioned next, 
But EAsh¢hapuri is certainly the Eathér mentioned by Dr. Bihler, which is shewn as “Kathor’ 
in the Atlas sheet and in the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No, 14 (1875) of Gujarit: it ix a small 
town on the north bank of the Tapéf ; its site is hewn three miles almost due south of Chhar6li ; there 
is, however, no reason why its lands should not extend, orshould not have extended in former times, #0 
a8 to form part of the western boundary of the ancient SthiivarapallikA, Of the name of Vatrara, 
again, the maps do not shew any traces ; thia village must have been much where there now are the 
villages of * Velanja’ and ‘ Rundh" and the hamlet of ‘Gaduls.’ But, two and a half miles north-by- 
east from Chhirdli, the maps shew a village named ‘ K aniasi,’ "Kanidsi -" and ¢he Trigonometrics 
sheet shews the entry “*(Eherwa, old site), about half a mile on the south of "Kaniisi:" this 
if the Ehérwa mentioned by Dr, Bihler; and we may certainly follow him in taking it as a 
remnant of the ancient Khairéda, which was on both the north and the east of Sthivarapallika : the 
remainder of the lands of Khairida may have been absorbed into ‘ Pipodra," two and a half miles 
north-east-by-north from Chhardli, or into ‘Akhakhol,’ *Akhikol,’ three and a half miles east-by- 
north, or into ‘Tardi,’* Pirdi,’ marked as a lorge village, two miles east-couth-enst, from Chhérili, 

In this case, only two out of five surrounding villages can now be traced; namely, 
Eishthapuri, which is Rathdr, and Khairida, of which s remnant survives in the deserted Khérwa. 
But the name of Chhiiréli itself is a corruption of the ancient name Sthivarapallika. And the plates 
containing the charter conveying Sthivarapallika were actually found at Chhirdli, Even on those 
grounds, therefore, there could be no reasonable doubt that the Sthavarapalliki of the record is the 
Chiuiréli, the exact position of which has been specified above. But, further, the record places Sthi- 
varapalliki-ChharOli in a territorial division, the name of which it gives as the Kahakala vishaya. 
Similarly, by another record dated in A. D. 644, two villages named Sandhiyara and Pariyaya are 
placed in the same territorial division, there called, with the long d.instead of the short @ in the 
second syllable, the KasAkOla vishaya® And those two villages are the modern * Sandhiyar’ and 
* Pariya’ of tha Atlas sheet No, 23, 5. E. (1888), about five miles from the north bank of the Taptf, 
and respectively seven and a half miles, and five and s half miles, on the west of Chhirdli. And the 

As regards the Katakila or EAbAkols vishaya, — Dr. Bihler took its name as denoting 
“the district on the (northern) bank (tila) of the Tapti;"? and to that there is, of course, no 
intrinsic objection, But, while Chhirdli, ‘Sandhiyar,’ and ‘Pariya’ are ao near to the north bank 
of the Tapti, the river Kim is only some six or seven miles away to the north from ‘ Sandhiyar * 
and ‘ Pariya,’ and five miles to the north from Chhiiréli, And, in the absence of any indication that 
the) word Kaka or KABA occors a5 name of the Taptl, it is equally possible that the name of the 
district means “ the country on the (southern) bank of ‘the Kim,” and that it gives us tho ancient 
name of the Kim. 















to be not anique; ncconting to the Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle (1879), there is a ‘Jim: 
busar’ somewhere in the Nawinagar or Jamnagar State in Kathidwir, and there is also a ‘Jébusar’ 
somewhere in the Mahi-Kanthé territory, But other records of Gujarat, of A. D, 629, 634, and G44, 
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mention a place which they call Jambfsaras? and Jambosara.* The record of A, D. 629 marks 
that place as one at which there was, as in the JimbOsarasthina of the present record, a community 
of students of all the four Vidas. That place is certainly Jambasar in the Broach distri lot. 
And there is no reason for thinking that any other place is intended in the present record, 

The use and bearing of the words vistavya and vinirgata, 

Among the details given in the description of grantees in ancient Indian charters, reference 
was frequently made by the word vistavya, ‘dwelling at,’ to places of actual residence, and 
by the word vinirgata, ‘gone out from, come forth from," to places of departure, that is to say, 
to places of previous abode which had been left in order to emigrate and settle elsewhere, 
and bearing. For instance, the Ujjain plates of A. D, 1021 present, instead of rinirgata, the 
simpler word nirgata,— meaning the same thing, and seemingly used only in order to avoid a rather 
unpleasantly sounding repetition of the syllable ri,— in the description of the grantee as éri-Vddéri- 
nirggata, “who has come from the famous Bidiivi."!® §o also, instead of rdstarya wo have 
adhivasin, in the Haidaribid plates of A. D, 612, where the grantes is described ns Tagar-dzhindsin, 
“dwelling at Tagara,”" and nivasin, in the Miliya plates of A. D. 571, whore the grantee is 
described as [nnata-nivdsin, “ dwelling at Unnate,""? and again in the Alina plates of A. D. 649, 
where the grantee’s father is described as Ka grima-nivdsia, “dwelling at the village of KAsara,"10 
aud nivastavya, in verse, in an Eastern Chalukya grant of the period A. D. 945 to O70, in 
which the grantes's grandfather is described a3 Kaloatorru-nindstarya, “dwelling at Kalyatorrn.’*14 
And, instesd of asing any derivative from the root vas, ‘to dwell,’ the Nanyauré plate of A. D. 998 
presents the word abhijana, and describes the grantee as Torkkdrild-pinirggata-Direrdhard-grdm- 
dblujana, “who has come from Tarkiriki, and whose ancestors dwelt (or were settled) at the 
Village Diirvibari,"™ In connection with this last word, it may be noted that the Bhdshya on 
Panini, iv, 8, 83, 90 (Caleatta ed. 1809, p. 480), says, — nivied nima yatra sampraty-ushyate 4 
abhijand nima yatra pirvvair=-ushitam,—“‘nivdsea is where a man is dwelling now at the present 
time, and abhijana is whore his ancestora have dwelt ;" and the comment given on the same slisras 
in the Siddhdatatawmud? (Oaleutta, 1863, Vol. I. p. 587) says, very similarly, — yatra evayain 
vasati sa nivisah | yatra pirvvaireashitam sd=bhijana iti vivékah,—“where s man himself is 
dwelling, that is niviisa, and where his ancestors have dwelt, that & abhijana; such is the distinc- 
tion.” The worl vistavya, which is from pas, ‘to dwell,’ with the affix targa used ip the active 
sense and accompanied by rriddhé instead of the more usual guna, is explained by the comment in the 
Siddhintatawmudy, Vol. 11. p. 298, on Panini, iii. 1, 96, as having the purport of easati, ‘ he dwells, 
he is dwelling.’ And einirgata is the past participle, farmed with the affix ta in the active sense, 
from ef + nie + gam, and means ‘one who has gone out or away from.’ There is, however, 
a passage which seems to treat rdstarya and rinirgata as nouns, meaning, respectively, ‘a place of 
residence’ and ‘# place of departare:’ it occura in the Pato’ plates of the sixth year of Mahi- 
Bhavagupta I, which conveyed a certain village — nini-g6tra-pravara-vinirgata-vastavyébhyd dvijiti- 
varébhyah ; it is diffealt to take these words except af meaning — “‘to (certain) excellent 
Brihmags who have various gétras and invocations and places of departure and places of residence.” 

But, the special technical terms, most commonly used, wero vistavya and 
vinirgata. Now, the latter of them will often, if not usaally, not have any bearing at all as 9 help 
towards localising s record, For instance, in case No, 4 below, the mention of Pataliputra as the 
place from which the grantee’s father came, is no guide of any kind towards tho identification of 












* Vol. XIIL above, p. 84, line 85, and p. 90, line 55. * Vol, VIL. above, p. 248, line 10-11, 
™ Vol, VI above, p. M4, plate if, line 2; and see more fally in a subsequent Note of this sorios, — 

" Vol. VL. above, p. 73, line 14. 18 Gupta Inscriptions, p. 166, line 27. 
8 Vol, VIT. above, p. 75, plate fi. line 15 £. M Vol, VIL. above, p. 17, line #4, 


M Vol. EVL above, p, 203, line 9. 1 Ep, Ind, Vol. IIL. p. 348, line # 
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the village, Tenns, which was given to the son: Tenna is more than eight hundred miles away from 
Pitalipatra ; and we find it only through the precise information, given in the record, that it was 
in the Lata country and was surrounded by certain specified villages. And even im case No. 2, in 
which there is only a distance of sume ninety miles between the place, Valabhl, from which the grantee. 
himself came, and the village, Vadapadraka, which was given to him, the mention of Valabhi is no 
help towards the identification of Wadapadraka; the clae.as to the position of the latter place, which 
has to be found, not anywhere near Wali in Kithiiwir, but somewhere in Gujariit, is furnished by the 
fact, stated in the record, that the grant was made by a prince who was a lord of Lats. In fact, the 
epitheta ending in vinirgata are chiefly of interest in marking important ancient capitals and 
centres of learning, religion, commerce, &c., and in helping to account for the existence, in certain 
localities, of commuriities, such as those of the Audichys, Kindjia, and Srigauda Brahmans of 
Gojarit, which claim foreign extraction, And even the epithets ending in vastavya may not 
have any bearing as a help towards localising records, when they do not apply to the actual grantees 
themselves. Dnt the case is very different when the epithet ending in rdstarya qualifies the 
netusl grantee. Obviously, the grant of « village, or any similar donation, cannot be of any 
ptoctical nse, unless that village or otber estate is sufficiently near to the grantee's place of residence 
for him to be able to conveniently arrange for and superintend the cultivation of his property and 
collect bis dues. The mention of the grantee’s place of actual abode may at any time be the only 
clue that we have towards the localisation of a record. And jt may be of very particular importance, 
when we consider the extent to which the copper-plate records have been liable, ag is go pointedly 
illustrated by the so-called Vakkaléri plates of A. D. 757, to travel far away from the localities to 
which they really belong.” In the ease, therefore, of the word rdsfarya, or of any substitute for it, 
it is important that there should be nothing incorrect in our application of the epithet in which 


it occurs, 


there are plenty of cases in which there is no doubt at all as to the application of 
either of the technical terms in question, because the texts are of such a nature as not to 
permit of any possibility of ambiguity. For instance ; — 


L. — In the two sets of plates of A. D, 641 from Safikhadi, no jaciies ofthe Maka ue 
nat otha arrest cated ekg Nie store ats aerate a 
puravinirggeta-Kshirasaragrimavastayya-Bharadvijasagitra-V i jasanéyaMadhyandinass rab : 
brihmags-Siryyfys,"" — “to the Brahmag Sirya, who has come from Daéapura and dwella at the 
village of Kshirasara and belongs to the Bharadvija gétra and is a student of the VAjasanéya-Mi- 
dbyaradina “ongoeal Here, we sre given both the place of departure and the place of residence of 
the grantee himself. Dasapura, whence he came, is the modern Dasér or Mandasér in Milwa.!? 
And, from ses eek oc he Ves ov elders was the Gurjara prince Dadda IT., and still 
more particularly from the statement, made in the record, that the two villages in question were in’ 
the appa nmain sien (eeheee) re sired that Kshfrasara, where the grantee dwelt, is to be 
found, with Suvarndrapalli, somewhere near Bapkhéd in the Baroda territory, about a hundred and 
forty miles towarde the south-west-by-south Weal) Thali: Mandasér. 


But, even when gonealogical statements were introduced, which was usually more or 
less the case, the texts were often constructed in such s manner as not to permit of ag eotignts: 
Thos : — 


a, — The Baroda plates of A. D, 812 conveyed a village named Vadapadraks, — ériValabht- 
rinirggata-tachehturvridyastninya-V éstyi(teya)yanasegbtre-Midhyandinasabri(bra)hmschari-beib. 
ee eee ieee 


Se ete A als a. 
i Ep. Pp. @, line 16 f., and note & In the record which onrrectly gives Daéapura imstead of 
Dajapura, rivdein was ceed instead of wdstarys. Regarding the point that the person who issued theee charte 
was Dadda IL, eed not a fourth person of that name Dat, ee etubeequest Note of this series, 

if Bea Vol. ZV. abors, p. 194, and Gupéa Insrs, p. 79, and note 9, 
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mana-Bhanava bhaita-Sdmiditya-patraya,2° — ‘to the Bribman Bhinu, who has come from the 
famous Valabht and is member of the community of Chaturpédins of that place and belongs to 
the Viltsydyana gétra and is'a student of the Midbyamdina (school), and who iw a son of the Phatfa 
Simaditya.” Here, the place of departare, Valabhi, is unmistakably specified as that of the grantee 
himeelf, Itis the modern Walét, Wali, or Wal, in the Géhilwid division of Kithiiwir, And 
we know, from the fact that the grant was made by the Rashtrakdta Prince Suvaroavarsha-K arkerdja, 
~ lord of Léja, that the village granted to him, Vadapadraka, ia to be found colnewhere in Gujarat ; 
and, apparently, either it is to ba located cloce on the south of Baroda? or else it ia to be identi. 
fied with Baroda itsclf,2 within about ninety miles east-north-east from Wali, . 


3.— And so, also, the Kharda plates of A.D. 972 conveyed a village named Paiganki, — 
érimat Gejuravavi-vistavyiya iheaiva kéry-dbh yigataya Bhirndvajagéttra-V ahvrichas§khisavrabma- 
charinéh tyi(tri)pravariiya érimat Saikeraiya-pautrays érimat Sahgamaiya-sutiya srimat Chehhan. 
napsiys-bhattiys,™ — “to the illastrioas Chhannspaiyabhatta, who dwells at the famous Gejura- 
visi, who has come here indeed (to Manyakhéta) on business, who belonigs to the Bhitadvija gétra 
god Agni at the beginning of sacrifices), who is a son's son of the illustrious Sathkaraiya, and who is a 
son of the illustrious Saingamaiya,” Here, the place of residence, Gejuravivi, is tinmistak, ¥ specified 
as thet of the grantee himself. And we have identifiad the village that was granted to him, 
Pangariki, with *Pangry' in the Bid district of the Nizam's Dominions, and his place of abode 
with a town close by, only five and a half miles away to the west, which is shewn in the Tmps 94 
‘Givaroi,’ Givrai,’ and *Gewnii.’ 


4. — Again, one set of the Bagumri plates of A. D, 915 conveyed a village named Tenna, — 
Lakshmana-sagétriya VajiMidhyandina-savrahmachariné Pataliputravininggats-ériTennapabhatta- 
sutiya Siddhapabhattiya,** — “to Siddhapabha}ta, who belongs to the Lakshmana gétra, who is a 
student of the Viji-Maihyamdina (school), and who is a son of the illustrious Tennapabhatta who 
came from Piitaliputra,” Here, the place of departure, Pitaliputra, is unmistakably tonnected with 








™ VoL XII. above, p. 160, line 44 1. 3 
The meaning of fat in the expression tack-chaturvidya-simanya, which inof vory frequent ocourtence, in made 
beragohrarachiturrvidyasiménya, “ who bas come from Udumbaragahvars aod dwolle at Khitaka and isu momber 
of the community of Chaferrfdins of Udumbaraguhrara™ (Vol. XV, above, Pp: $40, line 41 f), and Anandfupura- 
vine. ggata-Khttakaod dary-[4*)nandaperachdturevidyasiminya, “who has come from Anandapura asi dwells ad 
Khétake aod is» member of the community of Chaturcédins of Anandspura™’ (Vol. VIL. abore, p. 79, line Ja f). 
From a contrast of the to classes of oxpreasion, we can eee that fat means “that place,” with referenes to the 
place which is mentioned by came immediately before the introduction of the cAtimesidys, In the two cases 
given above, the names ot Udumbaragahvars snd Anandapars wore repeated, because the use of ta! would bare 
wrongly loonated the communities of Chalturefdins at Eb*taka. ™ 

™ Sea Vol. V. above, p. 145. 

1 Gee Gos. Bo, Pres, Vol. I. Part I. p. 1295, 

™ Vol. XII. above, p. 4, line Of For chdrin th, read chirin?. For drimat Gejurapdrt. read r “< 
ravdvf; dnd make similar corrections in the other three oases in which the writer failed to combine irimat with 
the words that follow it. eee ni = mn 

a | $21 abore,— Among the boundarics garikh, the record mentions a village © named 
wiahisiane the west, I have identified this village with the *Keeougaon " of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 54 
(1882), three miles towards the north-by-west from ‘Pangry’-Pahgariki, Since that, I have found that the Atlas 
shoot No, 59, N. E. (1895), shows » *Kinsgaon,’ — not given either in the full sheot No. 29 of TSS5, of in sheet 
No. 50, — the position of which is about three and a half miles west-north-west from * Pangry,’ aod three miles 
south-west from ‘Keesagacn.' Whether ‘Kinagaon' is o second village of the same name, or whother the position 
given to it ia the proper position of * Keenngaon,’ is not apparent. Bat, inany case, it is probable that * Kinagnon,* 
rather than ' Keenogaon,’ is really the Kipihigrima of the record. | 

™ Jour, Bo. Br. RB. As. See. Vol. XVIII. p. 260, line 4. from ees senses text fives the name of 
the father as Vennapa ; but the lithograph distinctly shows Teunapa, ° transla nae confused vimirzata with, 
sistaia end ta eebese Pitaliputru-rimrggala by “inhabitant of Pitalipntra,” 
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the grantee’s father.27 The information, given in the record, as to the donor and as to the position 
and boundaries of the village, Tenna, which he gave to Siddbapabhatta, enables us to identify that 
village with ‘ Ten" in the Palsdna subdivision of the Nausari division of the Baroda territory in Gujarit, 
Bombay Presidency. And Pajaliputra, the place whence his father had come, is the moder Patna, 
in Bengal, more than eight bundred miles away in the direction of east-north-east from ‘ Ten. 


6.—So, also, the Saigli plates of A. D, 935 conveyed a village named Lobagrims, — Pam- 
davarddhananagararinirggata- Kangikasagéttra - VijiKanvasayrahmachari - Dimédarabhatta - sutays 
KAéavadikehitaya2? —“to Kééavadikshita, a son of Dimédarabhatta who came from the city of 
Pondavardhana and belonged to the Raugika gétra and was a student of the Kanva (division) of the 
Vajin or Vijasanéyin (school).” Here, again, the place of departure, the city of Pundavardhana, is 
unmistakably connected with the grantee’s father, And, while we have identified the village, 
Lihagrima, which was granted to Kégavadikshita, with ‘Lohogaon' in the Newisa talaka of the 
Ahlimadnagar district, Bombay Presidency, we have every reason to locate Pandavardhana, the 
place from which his father came, eomewhere in Bengal, about a thousand miles away towards the 
east-north-east from ‘ Lohogaon.' 


@, — And so, also, the Chbardli or Antrdli-Chhiréli plates of A. D, 757 conveyed a village 
named, Sthivarapallika, — Jixnbisarasthinavistavya - tachchiturvvidyasimanya - Vachchhosagitra- 
Kanvasabrahmachari-bhattaR@visara-putriya Kukkéivaredikshitiya,°°— “to Kukkéévaradikehita, 
a sen of the BAatia Révisara who dwelt at JimbGsarasthiina and was » member of the community of 
Chaturvéding of that place and belonged to the Vachchha (Vata) gééra and was o student of the 
Kanva (school).” Here, the place of abide, Jimbisarasthina, is unmistakably connected with the 
grantee’s father, The information given in the record enables us to identify the village, Sthivara- 
pallika, which was granted to Kakkéévaradikshita, with Chhirdli itself, in the Olpad tiluka of the 
Surat district in Gujarit2! And Jimb(sarasthina, the place of residence of his father, is, no doubt, 
Jambisar in the Broach district, about fifty miles towards the north-by-west from Chharili. | 


7, — Again, the Wayl plates of A. D. 907 conveyed a village named Ambaka, — Vemgivas- 
tavys-tachchitarvidyssiiminya- Bhiradvajasagétra-'Taitri(ttirl)yseadvra(vra)bmachari-Vishpubhatte- 
pautriya Dimbdara-davédi-putriya Déamédara-chaturvéd[i*]-bhattiiya — “to Daémédarabhatta, 
familiar with the four Védas, a son's son of Vishoubhatta who dwelt at Vehgi and was a member of 
the commonity of Chatwroédine of that place and belonged to the Bhiradvija gifra and was a stadent 
of the Taittiriya (school), and a son of Damédara who was acquainted with two Vidas." Here, the 
place of abode, Vengi, is unmistakably connected with the grantee’s grandfather, And, while the 
village, Ambaka, granted to Dimidarabhatja, is the modern ‘Amb’ or ‘Ambé" in the Dindéri 
taluka of the Nasik district, Bombay Presidency,” Vengi, the place of abode of his grandfather, was 
a town some five hundred miles away towards the east-south-cast-half-south, in the Ellore taluka of 
the Gidiivart district, Madras Presidency. 


8. — And so, also, the Ridhanpur plates of A, D. 808 conveyed a village named Rattsjjans, 
— Tigavivistavys-tot[t® }raividyasAmAnya-TH tai)ttiriyasavrahmachiri-Bharad vAjnsagétra-Nigaiyya- 
bhatta-pantriys Chandiyammagahiyasihasa-putriya Paramédvarabhattiys,4 — “to Param@ivara- 
bhatta, a son's son of Nagaiyabhatta who dwelt at Tigavi and was a member of the community of 
Trictdina of that place and was a student of the Taittiriya (school) and belonged to the Bhiradvija 


© As far as grammatical possibilities are concerned, wo might, no doubt, render that part of the original, 
which contains the reference to Pijaliputra, by " who is a son, come from Pitaliputra, of the illustrious Tennapa," 


Bot we may safely credit the composer with enfficient common senses to have used a separate word, Pdjaliputra- 
, ya, if such « meaning bad been intended. The same remarks apply to similar construgtiona in Noa, § to 
below, and in other records. | ie Rom Sad 


* Vol. XML. above, p. 251, line 46 ff. © Bee page 22) abore. 

™ Jour. Bo. Br. B. As, See, VoL XVI. p. 109, line 26 £ #1 Bee page 330 abore. 

™ Vol. XL. above, p. 159, line 39 f. ™ Geo page 218 abore, 

™ Bp. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 245, line 49 8, ; and ese p. 241, note 2, regarding the word gahiyarthava, 
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gétra, and a 6on of Chandiyamma-Gahiyaséhass,” Here, Rattajjuna, the village given to Paramédévara- 
bhatta, is identified? with the modern ‘ Rittdjan,’ * Rétanjan,’ or ‘Ratuojun,’ in the Karjat taluka 
of the Abmadnagar district, Bombay Presidency, And Tigavi, the place of abode of his grand- 
father, may be a village somewhere in the Saigamnér taluka of the same district, about eighty miles 
towards the north-west-by-north from ‘ Ratéjan,"™ 


9.— And the Kalas-Budrakh plates of A.D. 1025 conveyed a» village named Kalada, 


bhattibhidhdnavipravars-pranaptré ériPadmani ibba-naptré ériSrivateand yake-sn A lays evadbyiya- 
snina-dina-pathchabhitayajfi~adi-gribasthadharmm-finushthina-rataya mahipradhina-pada-viraj 
tiya sri-Manamv-ibhidhina-niyakiya tad-ganail, pa[m*Jcha-tri(? vi)méatibhih su-vribmanaih saha, 
— “to the illustrious Manamvaniyska, who delights in the performance of private study and 
bathing and charity and the five oblations to all created beings and all the other religions duties of a 
householder, and who is decorated with the rank of Mahdpradhdaa, « great-grandson of that best 
of Brahmans Sribhatta who came from the bhatfa-village Takkirika which lies in the famous 
Madhyadéta country and was (a student) of the Mithyatmdina idkhd and belonged to the 
Bhiradvija géfra, and a grandson of the illustrious Padmandbha, and a son of the illustrious 
Srivatsanfyaka; along with thirty-five (? twenty-five) excellent Brahmags possessing those same 
qualities (of householders).” Here, the village granted, Kalaéa, is the modern Kalas-Budrikh 
itself, “the larger, older or original Kalas," in the Akéla taluka of the Abmadnagar. district, 
Bombay Presidency.* Takkériké, whence the grantee’s great-grandiather came, has not yet been 
identified. It ig, in my opinion, mentioned again as ‘the dha/fa-villoge Takiiri" in line 10 of the 
Nanyauri plate of A. D, 1052, and as “the village Takdri” in line 12 of the Banda plate of A, D. 
1136 (7), and as “Tyakari," for Takart, in line 11 of two of the Katak plates of the thirty-first 
year of Mahé-Bhavagupta 1.;“° and a further reference to it seema to be made in the expression 
fukkdra-pirvva-Dhéradvdja-g6trdya in line 11 f, of the Katak plates of the ninth year of Muha- 
BSivagupta.“! A place with a very similar name, Tarkarika, ia mentioned in the Nanyaura plates of 
A. D, 998,@ and is referred to in the word Tiérkkérika, ” of or belonging to Tarkarika,"’ in line 29 
of the Kbajurého record of A. D, 1001 or 1002 ;# in these two cases, however, the first syllable of 
the name has the dental ¢, not the lingual ¢. The maps shew several places with such names ag 
™ See Sp, Ind. Vol. VI. p. 242, | . 
™ Tho Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle (1879) given » village 'Tigaon,’ with Saigamntr as its post-town, 
This seemed to me to be the  Tugaon,’ — standing possibly by mistake for ' Teogaon ' =‘ Tigaon,' — of the Indian 
mé, that *Tugeon’ might be the Tigavi of the record, bas been put forward in Bp. Ind, Vol. VI. p. 242. But, in 
the Atlas quarter-sbeet No. 84, 3, W. (1886), the name of * Togaon’ bas disappeared and has been replaced by 
‘Nilonde.’ And, in tke later maps, I cannot find, anywhere in that neighbourhood, any name at all resembling 
Tigavi, or ‘Tigaon ;* the name which ja presented in * Thoogaon K." and * Thoogaon B.,' in the full sheet of 1&57, 
and in ‘L. and G. Thugaon’ in the quafter-abeet of 1886, in the Akdia tiluka, eleven miles west-by-south from, 
Sargamnfr, marks the position of the ancient Thihagrima which is mentioned jo tne 40 of the Kalas-Bodrikh 
plates of A, D. 1025 (Vol. XVIL above, p. 121). I cannot ot present find, in the mapa, any namo representing 
Tigavi or “Tignon,’ except in the case of the ' Teegson’ of the Atlas shect No, 54 (1882), a village in the Bid district 
of the Nismm's Dominions, in let. 19° ]', long. 76° 10, about seventy-one tiles east-north-vast-three-quarters-sast 
from * [été jan." | 

7 Vol, XVID, abore, p. 121, Hoe 35 if, | 

* The village Sachgamiki, which is mentioned in line 89 of this rezord, ia to be identified, not with Saagamnér, 
which ia mentioned as Sacngamanagara in line 63 of the Sangamnfr plates of A. D. 1000 (Ep, Ind, Vol. II, p, 220), 
but with « village, about one mile on the south-east of Kalas-Bodrikh, the name of which is presented ma’ Gangone’ 
im tha Indian Atlas sheet No. 38 of 1857, but as * Sangwi' in the quarter-sheet No, 38, 8, W., of 1834, 

® Vol. XVI. abore, pp. 205, 208, In each instance, the published version gives the name as Dhakdrt, and, to o 
certain extent, the fret slshers does resemble dha more than je. But if is, at any rate, not so plainly a dha aa the 
comscnant ia a dk in the dAf of Thdefsidh‘na in line 19 on page 208, | 

4 Bp. ind. Vol IIL. p. 948, and note 9. The third of these records presents the name as Ttokari," throngh 


al Jbid, p, Za. * Bee page 331 above, in connection with the word obkijana, 
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*Tankira,' * Tankari, ‘Tankéri, more or lesa neat to the Narbada, which would satisfy the condition 
of being in the Madhyadéés or middle country. But, uotil we know the exact spelling of these names, 
it is difficult to suggest any particular identification. 


In all the above cases, the texts were constracted in such a way, by the nse of separate words, as 
not to leave any doubt as to whether the places of resilence and of departure are to be connected with 
the grantees themselves or with some of their ancestors. The cases which present anything of 
an ambiguous nature are those in which the whole description of s grantee, including the mention 
of an ancestor, is presented, not in separate words, but in one unbroken compound. Of this class of 
eases, ié will suffice to qaote two instances, which are thoroughly typical of all the rest : — 


10, — The Nausart plates of A.D. 706 conveyed a field at a village named Samipadraka, — Giri- 
nagaravinitggata-Sraddhikdgrihdravistavya-tachchiturvvidyasiminya-Pravéyanasagitra-Vija[ea*]- 
néyaMidhyandinasapra’bra)hmachiri -brihmana Datta -putra-brahmanaDévasvaminé“4 Here, if, in 
transcribing, we should not insert a hyphen between érdhmanaDatta and putra, we should have 
a compound consisting of seven composite members, of which the firat six, Girinagara-vinirggata, 
Sraddhikdgrdhfra-vdstarya, tach-chdfurvridya-simaénya, Prdcdyana-sagitra, FP djasanéya-Mddhyan- 
dina-sabrakmachdri, and brdhimana-Datta-putra, would all qualify the last member, dbrdAmana- 
Décasedminé, The translation would be —“ to the Brahman Dévasvimin, who has come from Girina- 
gara, and dwells at the Sraddhika agrdAdra, and is a member of the commanity of Chaturrd4ding of that 
place, and belongs to the (7) Praviiyana géira, and is a stadent of the Vijassnéya-Madbyamdina 
(school), and is a son of the Brahmsy Datta.” And this rendering would mark the Sraddhika agr@- 
héra as the place of abode of the grantee himself, and Girinagara as the place whence he himeelf had 
eome. On the other hand, if we insert a hyphen between SréAmana-Daita and pufre, then the 
terma Girinajera-vinirggata, Sraddhikdgrahdra-vdstarya, tach-chdturecidya-siminya, Prdvéyana 
sagdtra, and Vajasanéya-Madhyandina-sabrahmachdri, all qualify bréhmana-Datta, The translation 
then is, —“ to the Brahman Dévasvimin, a son of the Brahman Datta who has come from Girina- 
gara and dwells at the Sraddhiki agrdhdra and isa member of the community of Chaturrédine of 
that place and belongs to the (1) Privdyana gétra ond is a student of the Vijasantys-Madhyamdina 
(sehool)." And this rendering connects both the place of departure, Girinagara, and the place of 
abode, the Sraddhikii agr@héra, with the grantee's father. Now, in this instance, the point ia, 
perhaps, not a very essential one; for, Girinagara is the modern Girnér near Junagadh, in the 
Sorath division of Kiithiiwir; Samipadrake is a village, now known as ‘Sondarna,’® in the Chorandé 
subdivision of the Baroda territory, about a hundred and seventy miles towards the east-by-north from 
Girndr ; the SraddhikA agrd@hdra seems to be the modern ‘Sadbli,’ eight miles east-by-south from 
*‘Sondarna; and, if thatis the case, it isa motter of indifference whether it is to the grantee himself, 
or to his father, that the record assigas ‘Sraddhika~Sadhli’ as a place of abode, But the matter is 
very different in the next instance. : 

11. — The Nausiri plates of A.D. 817 conveyed the above-mentioned village of Samtpadraka 
which they specify as being in the country between the Mahi and the Narmada, — Bidavivistayya- | 
~Bhéradrajasagbtra- | -Tnittiriyasabrahmachiri- | -Badaddiupiddhyiya-patra-Gobba Idin&[mné].\ 
The same remarks, as in the preceding case, apply in respect of the analysis of this compound, If we 
do not insert a hyphen between Bddaddi-upaddhydya and putra, the translation is, — “to Gobbaddi, 
who dwells at Bidivi, and belongs to the Bhiradvaja gétra, and is a student of the Taittirlya. (school), 
and isa son of the Updithydya Badaldi," And this rendering, adopted by the editor, connects the 
place of abode, Badavi, with the grantee himself, But Badavi is Badami, the head-quarters of the 
Bidimi tiluks. in the Bijapur district, Bombay Presidency. Samipadraka, as already stated, is 
‘Sondarna,’” in Gojarit, some four hundred and seventy miles away to the north from Badémi. 








4 Vol. XIIT. above, p. 78, Hine 19 ¢, (8 See Jour, Bo. Br | = frome 


SSf. As indicated t itor, of ‘ambi 
batwean some of the members of this compound, are snperfl by the editor, the marks of punctuation, 
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The grant of « village in Gujarit could not possibly be of any practical use. to a person residing at 
Badimi: in « period when no railways, motor-cars, or even bicycles were available, it woukd take him, 
unless he could fly or was the happy possessor ofa rimdna or self-moving aérial chariot’ which could 
proceed independently of the direction of the wind, at least three months to travel to and fro by 
road for the aunual inspection of crops and accounts ; and he could not reduce that time very much, 
even if he should make his way to the coast and then travel by a sailing ship. In this cage, it is 
implication that the grantee himeelf had become a settler in Gujarit, or was there and setiled there 
when the grant was made to him. And, in this cage, we must certsinly insert a hyphen between 
Hiddaddiupdddhydya snd putra, and translate, — “to Gobbaddi, a son of the Upédhydya Bidaddi 
who dwells st Badivi and belongs to the Bhiradvaja géira and is a stodent of the Taittiriya 
(school).” 

We may gather, even from this last instance alone, that the intention, in all similar cases, was to 
connect a place of sbode or of departure, not with the Srantee himself, but with his father or any 
other ancestor mentioned just before him in the same compound, And, that this was the intended 
meaning in such compounds, is further emphasised by the construction to which recourse was had 
in certain spurious records, which, though of no historical value, are yet instructive on such points as 
the present one. For instance, the spurious Umétd plates, which purport to have been issued in 
A. D, 478, claim that a village named Nigada waa granted, — Kényakubjavastarya-tachaturyidya- 
samanya-V adia}hasagitra-Bahrichseabrah ri-bt idharns=t una blaitaMadhava,«1— 
“the Bhatta Mahidhara, who dwells at Kanyaknbja and is a member of the community of Chatur- 
védins of that place and belongs to the Vasishtha géfra and is a student of the Bahvricha (school) ; 
his son, the DAatja Madhava; [to him®)." This ungrammatical constraction is simply a partial 
analysis of what ought to have been presented in one continuove oc mpoand, similar to those which we 
have in the instances Nos. 10 and 11 above, namely, — Kanyakubjavistevya-tachchdturvvidyasi- 
minya-Vasisht hasagdtra-Bahvri chiri-bhatta, shidhara-sion-bhattaMidhaviya, — “to 
the BAatta Midbava,a son of the Bhatia Mahidhars who dwells at Kanyakubja” otc. Similar 
ungrammatical constructions are presented in the spurious plates which purport to record a grant 
made by Dharaséna II. of Valabhi in A. D, 478, and in the spurious Bagumra plates which purport 
to have been issued in A. D. 493, and in the spurious [lid plates which purport to have-been issued 
in A. D, 495. And they shew plainly how the person or persons who composed those documents, 
also, would have interpreted such compounds as those which we have in Nos, 10 and 11, Bai, 
farther, we bave, in fact, a partial analysis, grammatically correct, of precisely similar compounds, in 
the instances given under Nos, 5 and 6 above. In each of thoge cases, a description of the grantee 
which might have been given in one unbroken compound exactly like those under Nos. 10 and 11, bas 
been broken up into two separate words by the use of the datives sufdya and putrdya, instead of the 
bases ewia and pufra, after the father’s name, And these two eases also, Nos. 5 and 6, shew plainly 
how the composers of those two records, again, would have interpreted the unbroken compounds in 
Nos. 10 and 11. | 

I em not able to quote any instance of the use of these unbroken compounds in cases in which 
mention is made of any ancestor prior to the father of the grantee, This fact, coupled with a com- 
parison of the general nature of all the instances given under Nos. 1 to 9 above, leaves an impression 
that it may have been the ¢ustom to use these unbroken compounds only whan the 
which different constructions were employed, I have used the past and present tenses in accordance 
with that impression. 








= 








*T Vol. VII. above, p. 44, line If, of plate i It does not seem necessary to snoumber the transcription by 
“ Vol. Z. above, p. 254, line 17 &. “ VoL EVIL. above, p. 200, line 142. 
XIII. above, p. 117, line 13 f. | 
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There is a curious instance in the Kipadwanaj plates of A. D. 654, which purport to convey 
a certain -village, — Mahichha[kajvinirggata-Mahichhakavistavy-aitachchiturvvidyasiminya-K angi- 
kasagétra - Vajasanéyesabrahmachiri-br[a" |hmanaBappa- putra- Bhattibhat(t® jéys,"'— “to Bhatti- 
bhatta, a gon of the Brahman Bappa who laa come from Mahichhaka and dwells at Mahichhaka and 
is m member of the community of CAaturvédins of this same place and belongs to the Kaniika géfra 
and is a student of the Vijasanéya (school)." Here, the same place, Mahichhaks, is presented 
both as the place of departure and as the place of residence of the grantee’s father. 
The editor, however, has told us that “the name Mahichhaka, which occurs twice in the grant, seems 
“to be a later correction in somewhat different characters." Evidently, in this record we have 
another instance of a genuine record having been subsequently tampered with.” And 
the person who did that, did it in a careless and clumsy way, introducing the name of Mabichhaka 
by mistake for eometh'ng elae, either in connection with vinirgata or in connection with rdsfarya, 


DISCURSIVE NOTES ON MALABAR AND ITS PLACE-NAMES. 
BY K, P, PADMANABHA MENON, B.4., BLL. 
Tne long narrow strip of land lying between Gikargam in the North and Cape Comorin in 
the South, the Ghits in the East and the Sea in the West, is known by various names, such 


The first two names have their origin in the well-known legend of the warrior sage Paragn- 
Rama's alleged reclamation of the country from the sea, The legend haz a firm foothold in the 
land, and it will, indeed, be long before it can be dislodged from the minds of the people. 
According to one verzion, Paragu-Fiima or “ Rama-with-the-axe," an asserted incarnation of Vishon, 
commanded the ocean to retire from the foot of the Ghifs, and, the Indiaa Neptane demurring 
to this somewhat arrogant behest, the infuriated Brahmag fulminated the threat that — 

“Soon with my arrow will I dry this sea 
Till not drop of ocean shal! remain," 


The threat had the desired effect, for the god of the oceans at once receded to a specified 
distance and gave up the land to the irate eage. Thos was created Parasurimakshétram, or 
Bhirgavakehétram, /. ¢., Poragu-Rima's or the Bhirgava's land, becanse Paraéu-Riima belonged to 

The process by which Rima accomplished this mighty deed takes different forms in different 
versions of the legend. Some say that the warrior sage, after destroying the Kshatriyas, i. 2, the 
royal race, thrice seven times was seized with remorse, and to expiate the sin be made a gift of all 
his conquered land to the Brihmags, who ordered him to quit the country. In this difficulty he 
nssumed his divine powers, ascended the heights of Gékarpam, and commanded Varana (the ocean) 
to retire from the foot of the Ghats from Gékarpam to a point where the axe he wielded would {fall 
when thrown southwards. The sea-god did go, 

The legend is not to be rejected altogether as pnerile, It has a core of trath in it; no doubt, 
encrusted all over with adventitious matter, so as to obscure the gem-within, It, in fact, as it appears 
to me, chronicles, in part, in the imaginative style of the poets, the effects of voloanic action 
on the coast centuries ago. The low lands of the Malabar Coast have evidently been raised from 
beneath the sea-level by subterranean forces. Instances are not wanting of the formation by natural 
forces of large tracts of land on the coast, even in modern times, The Island of Vypeen, 13 miles 
long by one broad, on the north side of Cochin, was thrown up by the sea not long ago. It is known 





" Fp. Ind. Vol. 1. p. 96, line &. Loe, cit. p. 8. 0 See Vol, KXX, above, p. 113, and note 44, 
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in the locality as Pudu Vaippu, i.o., new foundation, and the people thera commence 
an 6ra from the date of its formation in A. D. 1341. It would appear that previously a email 
river flowed by the town of Cochin, having a narrow opening into the sea, the main outlet for tha 
discharge of the freshes that came in torrents down the Ghats being st the well-known opening at 
Cranganore, Inthe year 134), an extraordinary flood occurred which brought down from the Ghita 
such « masa of water that it forced itself iuto the sea at Cochin and opened a capacious estuary, 
converting the land-lockel harbour of Cochin into one of the finest and aafest ports in India. The 
soil of the low lying lands on the sea-coast, consisting of sea-sand and caleareous matter combined with 
various kinds of earth and clay, attests the nature of the formation. The nature of the subsoil 
brought up at the sinking of an artesian well recently in British Cochin makes it clear that the strip 
of land on which the town is now sitaated lay not long ago submerged in the sea, 

Fra Bartholomeo says! that in his day the natives believed that the sea formerly extended 
even to the foot of the Ghats, evidently referring to the tradition we are now discussing. Hoe, however, 
was of opinion that the tradition had no foundation, though he is willing to concede “ that eome of the 
plains found in this country have been produced by conflicts between the waves of the sea and tor- 
rents of rain. ‘The devastation occasioned by such inundations,' anys he, ‘ can hardly be deseribea, 
Grand-children sometimes can scarcely point out with any certainty the spot where their grand-father 
resided, because it has agsamed a form totally different.’ There ia, indeed. strong reason to su 
that in the early years of the Christian era the sea-coast ran along the east :rn shore of the backwater, 
which extends at present to over 40 miles from Chaiganidéri to Pallipuram, and it js extremely 
doubtfal if the long strip of land which forms ite western bank, aad on which stand the now flourish- 
ing seaports of Cochin and Allepy, had any existence then. The towns mentioned by Ptolemy as 
lying on the sea-const between Musiria (Cranganore) and Barkare (near Quilon) can nowhere 
be identified with their modern sites as the coast now stands, whereas some of them, Podoperours, 
Semné and EKorthora, may be identified with Udayampérar (the Diamper of the Portuguese), 
Chembu and Eothar, all of which are situated on the eastern coast of the backwater," 

In a Report on the mud bank at Alleppy in Travancore, Mr. Rhode, a former Commercial 
Agent of the State, observed: “I cannot give dates as I have no records, but it is certain that the 


been partially covered by sea, I state this because in cutting the Warkalai Tonnel trees were found, 
and also shells have been found on the coast which are known to belong to a class of zhell-fish that 
only live in deep water. Remnants of a fort at Poracaud were visible 90 years ago, and at Calicut 
and Vypeen massive buildings are now in the eea,"9 “ It is curious,” says Dr, Day, “ that this law 
of encroachments of the sea is now the rale on the western coast, because tradition and an examination 
of the geology of the country both lead to the conclusion that the sea formerly washed up to the 
Western Ghits; thos, Malabar has been literally raised from the sea.” Dr. Day refers to 
Manuscript Account of Malabar by Hornan Lopes de Castanheda, in 1525, where it is said 
that little more than 2,300 years ago the sea came up to the Western Ghits,4 


The theory that the sea-cosst originally ran along the line of the shore of the backwater 
receives support from the names by which certain places situated on that line are still known. About 
§ miles to the north of Cochin, on the eastern side of the backwater, lies the village of Kadakara, 
or more correctly Kadal = ‘sea’ + Kara = ‘shore’ (in Malayalam) = Kadalkara, ifyin 
“seashore.” To the south of it, almost in close proximity, is another village called Elikara which, 


* A Foyage to the East Indies, p. 123, 9 The Madras Revinc, Vol, I. p. 824, 
L] Para. 251 of the Report on the Administration of Travancory for the Year 15:1(2 (W, Loggan), o 


* See Vol. #2, Mad. Jowr. of Lit, and Sci, N, 8, 6, pp. 230 and 264, 1461; Narakal or Cochin Mud Eank, b 
Francis Day, Civil Surgeon, Cochin ; and The Mud Bank at Naratal, near Cochin—its composition as aacabere, 
the Microscope, by Lieut, J, Mitchell. 
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there can be no doubt, should originally have been A}i = ‘sea’ 4+ Kara = ‘shore’ (Malayijam) = 
Alikara, also meaning ‘sea-shore.' Next to Blikara, towards the south lies Katamakuti which is 
evidently Katal + Mukko + Kuti = Katamakuti, meaning the abode of the sea fishermen. The 
coast line, as known at the time of Megasthenes, 4th Century B. O., certainly ran along the eastern 
shore of ihe backwater. For he mentions Tropina, identified by Mr. Dutt with 'Tripéntari, or 
Trippoonithuray, a few miles inland from Cochin and on the backwater side as lying on the sea- 
oonst.® 


The earlier notices of Malabar do not mention Cochin at all. Among the medimval travellers, 
Nicolo Conti (A. D. 1449) mentions it for the first time as Cocym. It may be noted that thia is 
almost exactly a century after the formation of the harbour, Cochin attained importance only about 
the time of the arrive of the Portuguese in India. Since then it has been the chief port of Malabar: 
Barbosa, tha anonymous Sommarfo dei Regai in Ramosio, and D'Barros mention it as Cochin, while 
the Lisbon Editions of Barbosa and Conti have Cochim, Coeym or Qochym. So alse Gutachin of 
Spinger, G. Balbi has Cochi.? It is remarkable that Nicolo Conti in the 15th century and 
Fra Paolino in the 17th both say that the town was called Kochi, after the small river that flowed by 
the place, The non-mention of Cochin by the early travellers, and its firat mention, so far aa at present 
known, in 1440 by Conti lend colour to the theory that it was formed since the daya of the Periplus 
and Ptolemy, and it is indeed significant that a hundred years had to elapse from the date of the 
formation of the estuary, before it came to be mentioned for the firat time —a sufficiently long 
period for the port to come into importance, 


According to Tamil Historical Texts, the people in the south, 1800 years ago, remembered that 
in former days, the land extended further south (of Cape Comorin) and that a mountain called 
Eumérikkédu and « large tract of country watered by the Pahruli existed south of 
Huméri. It is said that, during a violent irruption of the sea, the mountain Kumirikkédn and 
the whole of the country through which the Pabruli flowed disappeared. 


There are other local instances of the irruption of the sea and the subsidence of the land. The 
Buddhist annals of Ceylon record one euch on the south-western coast of that island in the 
end century B,C.* The island of Ramegvaram, which is 11 miles long, ia only two miles away from 
the Indian coast, and, till but 3 or 4 centuries ago, there was a rocky causeway connecting Riméévaram 
with the mainland. It is said that about the 15th century this connection was severed by the sea 
bursting through the chain of rocks that formed the causeway.® The abrupt manner in which Point 
Baman on the coast terminates, and its geological formation, which can be traced across the ridge of 
the rocks to the island, almost confirm the supposition, and the opinion is strengthened by the records 
of the Temple at Raméivaram, which state that, until the early part of the 15th centary, the island 
was connected with the continent of India by a narrow neck of land and that the Svimi of 
Riméévaram was on particular festivals carried to a temple on the mainland, The sandy ridge 
known a5 Adam’s Bridge connects Riméévaram with Ceylon, thus accounting for the so-called 
bridge built by the monkey soldiers of the Rém@yaya,' Off the coast of Ceylon is the island of 
Mannéfr, sbout 18 miles long. 


Perasu-Rima, we see in him the leader perhaps of the earliest Aryan colony into 
South India. The miraculous powers by which he is eaid to have reclaimed the land are part and 
parcel of his mythical character. The very existence of such a personage as Paragu-Rima has been 
questioned by some authorities. He is asserted to be an incarnation of Vishnu and it is difficult to 
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fix his date with any approach to accuracy, His encounter with his namesake of the Rémdyana and 
his slaughter of the Kehatriya race have been pronounced by Mr, Talboya Wheeler to be pure 
myths | 

But Mr. Romesh Chandar Datt thinks that the story of Paraga-Rima probably conceals a great 
historical truth, “ He is said to have fonght against the Kshatriyas and exterminated the caste 
21 times and then he was conquered by the Kshatriya Rama, the hero of the Epic. It would seem that 
this story indicates the real rivalry and hostilities between the priestly ond the warrior castes — 
indications of which we have foond in o literary form in the Upanishads." Paraéu-Rama ig, 
however, a posé-Védic character and cannot therefore be accorded too bigh an antiquity, “ Iu the 
Anusdsana-Parea of the MahdbAdrata, section 62, Yudhishthira enquires how Paraéu-Rima, the 
son of the Brahman Jamadagni, was possessed of the qualities of a Eshatriya. I: is, indeed, 
remarkab!e that Jamadazni’s name c>curs in the Rig-Véda, but not that of his renowned son Parad. 
Rima, . That character, therefore, is a later invention, and the story of his wars with the Kshatriyas 
is probably based on actual hostilities, which may have taken place early in the epic age (B. 0, 
rh 000) between stalwart priests and proud kings just when the caste system was taking 

Subs & | 

According to the Rev. William Taylor the nearest conjecture we can form regarding the date of 
Paraséu-Rima is that be lived sometime within the thonsanéth year alter the flood according to the 
orthodox Christian chronology. He thinks that assuming the astronomical principles detailed by 
him elsewhere" to be correct, there must have been s great retiring of the mass of the waters from 
the Northern Hemisphere daring the period within 300 years to a 1,000 yeara after the Hood ; and, 
unless the level of the Malabar Coast be greatly beneath that of the Coast of Coromandel, from this 
also a similar retiring of watera must have taken place at the aame tima,!5 


. According to the Kéra[étpatt, a Malayijam treatise on the early history of Kérala, the coun- 
try is also known by the name of Karmabhtimi, or the country where salvation depended entirely 
and exclosivaly on good actions, The ground in Malabar is in itself not consecrated ground, There 
salvation has to be worked out by the performance of good actions, It is even said that the souls of 
save them from this dire calamity. So the Brahmans to whom the land was given as gift by Paraéu- 
Rams were ordered strictly to observe the various ceremonies precoribed by him for the salvation of 
the souls w those who inhabit the country. These take vicariously the benefit of the good work 
enjoined on the Brahmags. Thus the salvation of the souls of the other classes depends wholly on 
expressly aaya thet the whole of Kéralam was given to the Brihmaps by Paraéu-Rima to be kept 
mainly for the support of temples and religious ceremonies, The trost was a sacred one; and, upless 
they conform strictly to the terma of the original endowment, the beneficiaries have a legal right to 
in land cannot therefore be maintained for a moment. 

The name by which the MaisyAjis love to desiguate their country is Kérajs, a Sanskrit word, 
though thoy themsclves arc Dravidians and their language, Malayijam, but a dialect of Tamil, The 
land was certainly known to the Aryans at a very eatly period. Kdérala was known to Kityiyana 
(lit half of the 4th century B.C.) and Pataijali (150°B, C.), thongh Pasini (beginning of the 
7th century B, C,, if not earlier still) does not mention it, Tha Mah&bhirata,”* the Raméyana,'? 





M History of Irdia, Vol. IL. p, 87. 

M) duciont India, Vol. I. p. 212. (See alo Hontar's Indian Empire, p. 104) 

TM Op. cif, Vol I. p, 158. te Translation of Historical Manuscripts, Vol. T p. 158. 
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the Vayu-Purina," the Mateya-Purina,” ond the Markandéya-Purina”® make mention of 
Eérala and Gékarnam. The latter also occurs in the Bhigavata, Padma and Skinda Puré- 
nas. The Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the Harivethba reier to the Kérajas as a class of 
despicable people in the south, such as the Hiinas, Pulindss, Chandilas, Svapachas, etc. They attribate 
the degeneration of the times to the existence of such nations of the lowest origin, 2! To them were 
also ascribed the atrocities of warfare.22 

The 2nd and the 13th Edicta of the great king Asdka (B. C. 257) refer to the ruler of Kérajam 
as Kérajaputra and classes his country as one of the Pratyanias or border lands, 


In the Ist century A. D. Pliny refers to the ruler of Kérala as Calobothras, and mentions 
Muziris, tho first emporium in India, as his capital, Muziris has been satisfactorily identified by 
Dr. Burnell with the modern Cranganore or Eédutgallir. From Pliny we may gather that the 
country roled by Oslobothras extended southwards to Neacyndon, Nilkanda or Kallada, 
near Quilon, where the sway of the Pindyan king began. 

The Periplus written probably in the first century A. D., aleo refera to Keprobothras and 
the land he ruled, which it calls Limurike. It extended from Nouro and Tyndis in the north to 
Nilkanda in the South, 


Ptolemy (2nd century A. D.) mentions Karoura nas the capital of Limarike where Kerobothras 
lived, The description given by Pliny, Arrian and Ptolemy, of Limurike, or, as the Peatingerian 
Tables call it, Damurike, enables us to fix approximately the extent of the away of Calobothras, 
Keprobothras or Kerobothras, Limurike or Damurike has been shown by the learned ‘Bishop 
Caldwell to represent the Dravida or the Tamil-MalayAjam country. From Pliny it” is 
somewhat difficult to gather its northern limit; but after making mention of the important port 
of Muziris, he goes southwards and names Neacyndon, which, secording to him, belonged to the 
Pindyans. In this the Periplus agreea with him, Ptolemy calls the place Melkynda and Jocates 
it in the country of the Aioi, identified by Osldwell with South Travancore, Ptolemy and the 
author of the Periplus sre at one in making Tyndis the most northern port in Limurike, The 
Periplua gives ita distance at 700 stadia or nearly 12° of latitude, if we reckon 600 stadia to the 
degtes. Notwithstanding this svthoritative statement which makes Limurike begin somewhere 
near Oalieut (11° 16’ N. Lat), ite frontier has generaliy been placed nearly 3° farther north, 
Tyndia having been located at Barcelore, This error has been rectified by Sir Henry Yule, whose 
siherence to the data of the Periplus has been completely justifiea by the satisfactory identification 
of Muziris with Orenganore instead of with Mangalore, aa previously accepted, It jg, - 
necessary to point out here that Tyndis, too, has been satisfactorily identified by Dr. Burnell with 
Kadalundi near Beypore, the former south-western terminus of the Madras Railway near 
Calicut. | 

The Kerabothras of Ptolemy, Keprobothras of the Periglue and Calobothrag of Pliny has 
bean identified by Bishop Caldwell with the Tami] Kéralaputra, The Insertion of the letter “nit 
in one of the above names is pointed out to be an error, perhaps of the transcriber. “The name 
in Sanskrit and in full,” says the learned Bishop, “is Kérajspatra, but the K@ra and Kéja are 
Dravidian abbreviations of Kérala, Thty are Malayilam, however, not Tamil abbreviations and 
the District over which the Tami] Kéra Japutra ruled is thet in which the Malayélam Language is 
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1 Chap. 4%, r. 124, Ed, Bib. Indica, Chan, 112, y, 46 ; 
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Kérala being but the Canarese dialectical form of the word Chara. He points to a general con- 
currence of the authorities that Chéra and Kéraja are synonymons names notwithstanding the 
difficulty cansed by the eupposed identity of Koigu and Chéra™ Dr. Rottler’s Tamil Dictionary 
has under the word ‘Kéralan’ “The king Charan who reigned on the Malabar Coast.” “I have no 
doubt," says Dr. Oaldwell, “that the name Chéra and Kérala were originally one and the same, and 
it is certain that they are always regarded az synonymous in Native Tami] and Malayijam lists,” 
Dr. Gundert has, in his Maleyulam Dictionary, under the word Kéram ‘‘Chéra= Malabar, Canarese 
pronunciation of Chéram,” an under the word Kérslam “ Chéran—the country between Gokar- 
nam and Kaméri"; the word Kérajs was known under various forms, such as Séram, Chéram, ete. 


The Chéra or Kéraja kingdom st one time loomed large on the map of Southern India, 
According to Dr. Burnell, from the 3rd to the 7th century appears to have been the. most flourishing 
period in the modern history of the kingdom, It then extended over the present Mysore, Coim- 
batore, Tondinaid, South Malabar and Qochin. It formed one of the great triarchy of ancient 
Hindu kingdoms in the extreme south of India and had already acquired a name before the Srd 
century B.C, Professor Dowson describes it at a Inter period as extending to the Mysore frontier 
in the north, the District of Salem in the east, and the Travancore Coast up to Calicut in tha 
north-west. Ita capital was at Karfr. Dr. Caldwell is disposed to identify Karir with the 
Earoura of Ptolemy, which he says cocupies the same site as the present important town of the same 
name-in the Coimbatore District, situated. on the left bank of the Amarivat!, a tributary of the 
Karérj. The authority of the learned Bishop is high indeed. Bat there are some notewo 
considerations which induce ua to shift the locality of Ptolemy's Karoura, the capital of Chéra or 
Kéraja, to an altogether different place, Early Tami] records point to Vatiji, as the capital of the 
Chara Kingdom, and sccording to the Tam! Metrieal Dictionary, Tirdkaram, the modern name of 
Vaaji is Karfr. Ancient Tamil works describe Vabji as being sitasted west of tha Western Ghits. 
[n the Periya Purdinam Vaiiji is mentioned as the capital of the Chéra King, and it is indeed significant 
that it waa also known as Makétai (or Kodungallar). In the Syrian Copper-plate of Bhiskara 
Ravi Varma (about the 8th century A.D.) 3 iwallir is called Makdtaipattanam, and this is 
generally accepted to have been the capital of the Chéramas Peremijs. The Rey. William Taylor, 
in the preface to his Translation of Tamil Historical Manuscripts, asenres us that the Sora Matropolis 
was no other than Tira Vaiiji, the capital of the Chirad@éam. Thus early records, known traditions 
and old inscriptions all point to Tiruvafichi or Tirnvaftichikujam (rendered into Sri Vafji 
EKévilakam or abode or palace of the proeperous Vaiiji King) lying adjacent to Cranganore, os 
the capital of the early ralers of Chéra or Kérala. 

I have already shown that Oranganore has been identified with the Muziris of Pliny, 
Arrian and Ptolemy, Pliny, who died in A. D, 79, and who seems to have written his work 
two years before his death, says that ‘*Calobothras was reigning there (Muziris) when I committed 
this to writing.” Bot by the middle of the 2nd century A. D., when Ptolemy wrote, Chéra 
must have either changed its capital, or constituted one more seat of Government, For Ptolemy, 
as we have observed, names Karonra as the capital of Limurike. It may indeed be that there 
coast ; or Calobothras or Kerabothras must have removed his capital from Muziris on the const to 
Karoura in the interior, for it will be found that Ptolomy names the latter as one of the interior 
cities of Limurike. Seill it need not be that Kerabothras removed his capital so far into the interior 
as Kartr in the Coimbatore District, If Tirnvaiichikulam is not itself Kardr, the capital of Chéra, 
phe 2 RES RRL likely site than the Karir of the Coimbatore Thistrict is 

firor in Worth Travancore, now a deserted village situated at the foot of the Ghits, 
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@ miles from Kédamangalan and 28 miles east by north of Cochin. The remains of an old temple 
and the walls of some old buildings are still to be found there, The people there still point to a 
plot of ground, as the place, from which Parasu-Rioma ia said to have taken his final farewell of the 
Nambéiris. It is further significant that, in the Eéra)étpatti, Karir or Tirukkirfr (the prefix 
Tiru sim>!y means prosperous) is mentioned ag the capital of one of the Chéramin Peramils and 
the tradition is still remembered by the people of the place, 

The author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, as well as Ptolemy, mentions a district called 
Paralia on the West Const of India, aud Professor Wilson is of opinion that it is possible that it 
may be a wrong reading for Kéraja or Eeralia. This, however, is doubtful; for, after noticing 
the territory of the Pindyans, Ptolemy mentions the country of the Batoi, which Professor 
McCrindle identifies with the district extending from the neighbourhood of Point Kalimere 
to the Southern mouth of the Kivérl, corresponding roughly with the present District of Tanjore, 
within which are placed Wikama, Thelkheir and Kouroula, identified by Yule with Negapatam, 
Wagtr and Karikal, After this comes Paratia, specially so called, “The country of the 
Toringoi.” Bishop Caldwell has identified tne Toringoi with the northern portion of the Tamilian 
nation, “This name,” he ssys, “is Chéla ir Sanskrit, Chéja in Telngu, bat in Tarai] Stra or 
Chéra. Toe accuracy with regard to the people ss remarkable, for in Tami] they appear not only as 
Boras, but also as Séragas ani Bopiyas, and even as Gdéringns, Their country also is called 
Sépagem. The ‘r’of the Tami! word Gépa is « peculiar sound not contained in Telaga, in 
which it is generally represented by‘ d" or‘]'. The transliteration of this letter ‘’ ssems to shew 
that then, as row, the use of this peculiar ‘r* was a dialectical peculiarity of Tami]. Paralia, the 
learned Bishop points out, is the Greek word for coust. Professor McOrindle thinks that, as a 
Greek word, Paralia designated generally any maritime district. It could not, therefore, have been 
the Greck mode of writing a native name; for Piolemy mentions several Paraliss, The coast indi- 
cated by this name included Ptolemy's country of the Aioi, i, 2, South Travancore and that of 
Karai, South Tinnevelly, In the Peripius, Parlin commenced at what was called the Psrrahos or 
“the Red Cliffs,” South of Quilon, and included not only Cape Comorin but aloo Kolkhol It 
belonged to the King Pindyan. Dr. Vincent conjectures that the king of Madura had extended his 
power from the eastern to the western side of the Peningula and was niaster of Malabar, when the 
Greco-Egyptian fleets first visited the Coast, He also thinks it likely thet the power of Pandyan 
had been superseded in Malabar between the age of the Periplue and Ptolemy, for the litter makes 
the Aioi next to Limurike on the south and takes no notice of Pandyan til) he hes paceed Cape 
Comorin. . 


With regard to the word Paralia, it is interesting to note that both Burne!l and Yule agree in 
identifying it with Purs}i, which is en old name for Travancore, Yule says that “this 
Paralia is, no doubt, Purali, an cld name for Travancore, from which the Raj. has a title * Para- 
Jian,” lord of Poraji, Dr, Gundert also points this out in his Malaydlam Dictionary, under the 
word Puraliéan. That the title was used to denote the Rajas of Travancors js also ovidaed the 
well-known metrical translation of the Valmiki Réméyana into Malayilam by Raja Kérala Varma 
as also from the equally well-known philozophical poem Vat-4gyechandrédeya by the same author. 

For about two centuries after Ptolemy we have no authentic record : tion of Kara] 
But towards the latter end of the 4th century A. D, we see it ena ee, ces Ge 
Inscription on the Allahabad Lat of Aéika. It is there recorded that Remudra Gupte captorsd and 
then liberated, among other Rajas, Mantarija of KéraJa in the region of the South, Whether this is 
the product of the imagination of an Oriental Ccurt panegyrist, or whether Samudra Gupta found 
it feasible to advance so far couth as Malabar or not, it is significant ‘that one of the Chéraman 
oe who ruled ore Malabar subsequently, went by the name of Sthinu Ravi Gupta. 
Mr. Venkish, however, questions the correctness of the readin - Gupta” cesurting t 
the second of the Syrian Copper-plates, See Aare ei A 
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A little Inter on we have Varaba Mibira, the great Hindu Astronomer (about-A, D. 550), 
noticing in his Brihateawhitd both the country and the people by the names Kéraja and Kairajakas.?* 
He locates the country in the Southern Division ani nemes BaladSvape}japam and: Staet=hi- 
pottanam as important towns therein, Kern, Varaha Mihira’s Translator, identifies these places 
with the BAliapatfana and the Mugeris of Ptolemy and other Greek Gieographers.”7 


Inscriptions and copper-plate docuwents of the Western Chilukya Dynasty show that almout 
for 500 years after this, the Chilukyan kings made teraporary conquests of Karaja, In an inecrip- 
tion of the Western Chilukyan king, Pulakési i, (5th century A. D.), Kérals is mentioned as 
possessing a chief who was conquered by that sovereign In the Mahikfita inecription of Mai- 
galésa (567 to 610 A.D.) we are told that the victories of his brother and predecessor Kértivarma I 
(489 to 567 A. D,) included the kings of Kérajs, Mashaka, Pigdya, Chcliya, and Aleks 
Professor Monier Williams identifies Mashuke with that part of the Malabar Coast lying 
between Quilon and €ape Comorin. It may be remembered that Dr. Burrell stops a long way north 
of Quilon in-giving the Southern boundary of the Chéra or Kérala Kingdom. Of Pulakédi IT, (610 
to 634 A, D.) it ia said that, after the conquest of Katchipara, he crossed the Kivéri and 
invaded the country of the Cholas, the Pandyas, and the Kérajas.” Bot these preferred 
to submit rather than to fight, They, however, soon revolted, aud Pulakééi's son, Vikrami- 
ditya I. (652-3 to 680 A. D.),"! a man of abilities and daring adventure, had to march against 
them and break their combined power. In the epithets applied to Vikramiditya I, father 
of Vinryiditya Satyaéraya, o clear allusion ie made to a confederacy tlat was formed against 
him by the three kings of Chéla, Pindys and Kérala. He is ssid “to have rent open 
with the thunderbolt that was his prowess the proud summits of the haughtiness of the three 
mountains which were the kings of Chala, Pagdya, and Férala.™ Vikramiditya’s son, Vinayiditya, 
seems to hava assisted his father in conquering the southern kingdoms, Between the 11th and 
ld4th years of his own m.gn (692 to 695 A. D.) the king completely subjagated, among others, the 
Kérajas in the south. Vinayiditys made tributaries of the kings of Eavéra or Kérals, os it 
ia read in some of the grants and of the Parastkas, who, as Professor Bhandarkar. says, 
were probably the Syrians settled on the coast of Malabar. Vinayiditya’s grandson Vikramiiditya 
IL™ also claims to have fought with the ChéJas, the Pindyas, the Kéralas, the Kalabhras and reduced 
them, Ins grant deted A, D, 758 by Eirtivarma LJ. son of Vikramiditya, we are introduced to 
him ina seaside residence at a place called Jsyamam vbha, situated on tho shore of the southern ocean, 
of which a graphic description is given, where he dwelt in peace alter “ withering up Pandya, Chéls, 
Kéraja, Kalabhra, and other kings."?7 : 


Abont this time the BAshtraktitas overthrew the Chilukyas, The fourth prince of the Rathér 
family, Dantidurga, eon 0° Indra 1., was a great reler. His own grant attribntes tohim an easy victory 
over the army of Karnita, He is said to have defeated the lords of Katehi and Kére|s, the Chéjs, 
Srihersha and V-.ijayantt.™ The iashtrakite king Govinds VI. claims to have conquered the 
Karalss, He reigned about A, D. 803 to 614-15. For 200 years and more after this the 


t Chap. 14, 7.12. Also Chap. 14, ¥- J1. The werd Fairalaka sppeara in that form in the Allahabad Inacriptiun 
of Samodra Gupia. Soe Gupic Inscriptions, page ©, line 12. 
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Chalukyas were completely thrown into the shade by the Rashtrakites till, bout 978 A. D., Taiiaps 
the Chilukyan rose and restored the decaying glory of the dynasty, Tailapa’s grandson, Vikramaditya 
oF Tribhovanamalla, Wah & great conqueror. Hilhana, in hia Vikrumakdeya, speaking of Vikrama’s 
prowess, says, “the wives of the king of Kéralis wept when they thonght of Yikrama's former 
deeds.” In the 4th sarge, Bilhapa expressly says that Vikrama first marched against the 
Keéralas and conquered them. Vikrama reigned between 1008 and 1018 A. D#° After this it 
is not often that we see Karaja mentioned in any authentic records. 


In considering the extent of Eérala we have to note that the Eérajétpatti alludes 
to a division of the country on two occasions. Once by the Brihmans during their direct Eway 
and at another time by one of the Perumils, whom the Brihmacs had elected as their ruler, 
Of the Bret division the Héraldétpatti says, that the Malanéd or Malabar or hill-country was 
divided into foor parta, riz, :— 


(I) The Tuju-kingdom extending from Gékergam to Perampola (the large river), 
‘. ¢., the Canaras (north and south), very nearly as at present constituted, 

(2) The Eapa-kingdom extending from Perampola to Putupattanam the seat of the 
Thékkenkor (Southern Regent) of the North Kélatiri dynasty situated on the 
Edtia river — i. ¢,, North Malabar as at present defined, less the Southern half 
of the Kurambarnid Taluk. 


(3} The Eéraja-kingdom extending from Potupattanam to Kannetti, ie, South 
Malabar, inclading the South half of the Koranubaroad Taluk, the Cochin State 
aud North Travancore. 

(4) The Moshika-kingdom extending fram Kannetti to Cape Comorin, i, ¢, South 

The other division was made by Arya Perumaj. He, it is said, inspected the whole 
country and arranged it inte four divisions or provinces : — 

(1) The Tuju country from Gétarnam to Perampola. 

(2) The Eérala country from Perpmpula io Putupattanam. 

(3) The Mtshika country from Putupattasam to Kannetti. 

(4) The Euvale country trom Kannetti to Cape Comorin. 

Though these divisons were made for administrative purposes, it is significant that, in 
naming them, the term Kérala came to be applied only to a fourth part of the whole country, 
notwithstanding that the Malayélis still consider Gékarnam and KanyikomAéri (Cape Comcrin) 
as the Dau and Beersheba of Kéralam, 

Various theories have been started locally as to why the country was called Kérajs, 
We may refer here fo two of the more popular ones. It is said that the country came to be 
denominated Kérala in honour of one of its illustrifts Perami]., Bot chronology belies this 
theory. For, the country was known as Kérala long before the Perumill period, According to 
the Aéralétpati, when the Brihmaos found that the svetem of appointing rakahd | or 
protectors, failed to work properly, they (the 64 villagers) assembled at Tiraniviy, determined 
fo elect a king, and empowered the four selected gréimams (villages) to choose one. 
Their choice fell on Kéys Perumi] of Kéyapnram in the country east of the Ghits. He was 
brought, it is said, to Kérsjam and installed as the first of the Perum]; in the year of the 
Kaliyuga expressed Ly the cryptogram “ Bhiman Ehfipéyam Prapya,” ponding to A.D. 
2164! But we have already pointed ont that the country was known as Kérala os early as the 
rd centary B. C., not to-speak of its being so called even in pre-historic times. 
* History of the Dekhan, p, a 
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The other theory is that the word is derived from kéram, which is an ahbravintion of the 
Sanskrit word ndikéram, meaning cocoanut, and that the name Kérajam was applied to the 
Coast on account of its producing the cocoanut in abundance“? Abundant as the cocoanut 
palms have been in Malabar from early days, it may be noted that the inventory of articles 
contained in the Periplus (lat century A. D.), as forming the staple of commerce between the 
East and the West, does not make the remotest mention of the tree or of its produce. It bas 
been deseribed as the “ great not of India," and more than ono author has remarked that it 
is sufficient to build, rig, and freight o vessel with bread, wine, water, oil, vinegar, sugar and 
otber commodities. A medieval couplet referring to the cocoanut palm says that it 


*' Yields clothing, meat trencaor, drink and can, 
Boat sail, our, maat, needle, al] in ove.” 


If the tree had existed in Malabar at the time of the Periplus, it is difficult tu believe 
that ita noteworthy products would have escaped the attention of the shrewd early Greek 
merchants, In Photio's abridgment of the Indika of Atesias (about B. C. 400), reference 
is made to “‘palm trees and their dates," which were said to be thrice the size of those 
in Babylon, and in another abridgment uf the same author by a different editor the palm 
fruits are referred to as the “largest of nuts." It is conjectured that these refer to the 
coccannt tree and ite fruit, We have, however, an accurate description of the tree given by 
Koamaz Indikopleustes (525 to §47 A. D.) under the name argellia, in his Topogrshia Chris- 
tiana. The word argellia is evidently on erroneous transli 









sliteratior of the Sauskrit word 
narikéjam or néjikéram denoting the cocoannt.“ It would not be far wrong to say tha; 


the tree inust have been introduced into Malabar between the dates of the Periplus and of 
Kosmas. Mr. Logan considers that the cocoanut tree was introduced into Malabar by the 
Tiara or Dvipars, or Islanders, who came from Ceylon, i. ¢., Simbalam, i. ¢., lJarm, and are 
therefore called Tjavars. In their migration into Malabar they are traditionally stated to 
Lave bronght with them the éen-Ady-maram, 1, ¢., “the Southern froit tree,"* ‘be Tiers are. 
recognized as an organised civic gui'd in the Syrian Christian Copper-plate Grant of the 9th 
centary A.D. So that we may take it, that the tree war cultivated to a large extent on the 
cosst at the date of the deed. If the vicws above set forth are correct, we can hardly believe 
that the country came to be called Kerala so early as the 3rd century B. C., because of the 
juxoriant growth of the cocoannt palm, which seem to bars been introduced, at the earliest, 
between the dates of the Periplus and of Kosmas, i. ¢., bevween lst and 6th centuries A. D. 


We now come to the terms Malabar and Malayajam. Ai Bironi (970 to 1089 A. D.) 
appears to have been the first to call the country Malaber. No doubt, before him Kosmas 
Indikopleestes, the Egyptian merchant, who, in the coarse of tratlic, made some v-ya,e8 tu 
India, mentions © port named Malo, where the pepner grows on the West Coast, which he sa 
was most freqnented on account of its extensive trade in that spice. Dr. Roberteon, the 
great historian, is disposed to derive the word Malabar from Male. He says that Malabar 
means the country of pepper“? On the other hand, Padre Paolino da San Bartolo neo, the 
learned Ourmelite, who was for long a resident in Malabar, more specially in Tiavancore, 
points out that the country was know: as Malandgu and Maladkars, and from the latter has 
beeu formed by various contortions the word Malabar. He farther assares ns that the opinion 
of Fr. Rantin, who contends that Malabar ir of Arabic extraction, being compounded of Male 
and ‘Barr, has oo foundation“? Both Al Idrisi, the Mubammadan Geographer at the Court 
of Roger IT. of Sicily (1153-54 A. D.), and Abulfeda (1273 to 183] A. D.) have al-Manibar, 











“) Dee's Lond of tee Pormedis. “| Dr Day, Fre Bartolome, and others. 

“! Bee Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. 1. p. 176. Sevalso Yale and Burnell's Holeon-Jobeon, 

© Logan's Malabar Manual, Vol. Lp 14h “! Historical Diequleition cousrming Ameien! India, 
"A Feyage te the East indies, p, 162. 
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while Al Eazwini (1265 to 1275 A. D.) and Ibn Batata (1542 to 1347 A. D.) write it 
al-Malibér, Like variationa occur among the old European travellers also. 
The following exhibita in one view the varying forms in which the word was written by 
the old Geographers and travellera : — 
Muhammadan. 

Al Birini (970 — 1039), Melibar. 

Al Idrisi (1152), Manibar. 

Raahidu'ddin (1247 — 1381), Manibar, 

Al Kazvint (1263 — 1275), Malibar. ‘ 

Abulfedsa (1273 — 1331), Manibar, 

Ibn Batu'a (1342 — 1347), Malibar, 

Bakui (date not ascertained), Malibar. 

A Turkish work translated by Von Hammer for the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal 

calla it Mooeber [Mu‘abar) (date not ascertained). 
European. 

Mazo Polo (127] — 1294), Melibar. 

Friar Odoric (1286 — 1340), Minibar. 

Merignolli (1290 — 1355), Mynibar. 

John of Monte Corvino (1291), Minabar. . 

Friar Jordanus (1320), Molebar. 

Nicolo Conti (1419), Melibarin, 

Fra Mouro (1440), Melibar. 


According to Abulfeda, che country of Al-Mauibir extended fiom Hondwar to Eumabri, 
Rashidi'ddin, bowever, includes Sindsb‘r also, i. ¢., Goa. Al Birdut says that it extended from 
Karbbs, whose identity with its modera sito it is difficult to make out, to Kaalam or Quilon 
800 porasange in length. AJ Idrisi’s Munibir extended from Honor* to Kwalam, while Ties 
Batuta says that its length is a journey uf two months along the shore from Sindabiir (Goa) 
to Kélam or Quilon. Ata later date a point between Mt. D’Ely and Mangalore on the North 
and Kaulam (Quilon) on the South were the uvual limits assigned to Mclabar, 1% may = 
noticed that the country between Quilon and Comorin, known once as MAshaks, is left ont, as 
not foriaing part of Mal.bar during the medim7al period. | | 

General Cunningham, in his Geography of Ancien? India, identifies Malabar with the 
Mo-lc-kiu-chs (Maiak0js) or Malayak0ja of the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (A. D, 629 
+0 645), “The fret half of the namo Mo-lo-kiu-cha is,” sayy Dr. Hultzsch, “ no doubt the walls 
known Dravidian word mala, bill (mala in Malayijam), and the second may be connacted 
with Adrrum, which meang a division, or more probably with kéjjam, which means 8 district 
in Tami] inscriptions. Thos Mo-lo-kin-cha or Malakétta would be a synonym of Malanida 
or Malai-négu, the hill-country, But aa Hiuen Tsiang places Malakétts to the sonth of 
Dravida and attributes to it aw circuit of 5000 Ji,“* General Cunningham is, doubtless 
right in supposing that it must have incloded, besides Malabar, the whole Southern part of the 
Madras Presidency beyond the Kivérl’ The Chinece traveller has noticed the fact that 
sandalwood and a camphor-bearing tree (cinnamon) grew on the mountains of Malaya Tn 
Sanskyit and in Malsyi|sm the term Malaya is upplied to the Western Ghats, and Mego: 
is called maldyoja, i, ¢., the produce of Malaya, a alee 
Though General Cunningbam bas pointed out that the distance would take us out te 
The lé may be reckoned aj the full value of 1079°19 fect, fies Ind. Ani, Vol, VIL po San, _ 
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Oape Comorin, yet Mr. Beal identifies Chimola (which the Chinese "editor of Hinen Tsiang 
remarks in a note is another name for Malakétta) with the Tami] Kumiéri, i. ¢., Cape Comorin,! 
But we hava to keep in mind that the conat line had extended at one time to a long distance 
further south of the present Cape. In the Chino-Japanese Map of India the alternative namo 
for Malayakite is Hai-an-men, which suggests a connection with Ptolemy's country of the 
Aici. Professor Wilson thinks that the Aioi may stand for the Sanskrit ahi, a serpent, the 
reference embodying no doubt the local tradition mentioned in the Kéra/étpaiti, of the serpents 
driving the Brahmans out of Karala. 

Mr. C. P. Brown, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society," says that the Arabs and 
Africans, who first visited the West Const of India, came to “Musbbar from beyonil 
the sea." He conjectures that the name Malabar might be the product of s slight change 
or variation, perhaps unconscionsly made in transcribing the original name in the Syrian 
character. He proceeds to observe that the eastern shore of India was also visited by men 
“‘from beyond the sea,” and the name Malabar has bean wrongly applied to the Coromandel 
Coast also, Orme, the historian of India, calls the Tami] people inhabiting the Coromandel 
Coast the Malabars, and styles the Tami! language Malabarese. This mistake of nsing the 
same Malabar to mean part of the Coromandel Coast has led some to believe that the West Const 
fell s prey to the irruption of the Muhammadans from the North under Malik Kafir(A. D. 1310). 
The name applied to the East Const by Marco Polo and by Ibn Batata abont this time was 
Ma‘abar, meaning literally “ the passage," and it is not unlikely that this gare occasion to the 
belief of the Muhammadan conquest of Malabar under Malik Kfar. According to Rash{dii'ddin, 
Al-Birinf and others, Ma‘abar extended from Quilon on the Western Coast to Nellore on the 
Eastern Coast, inclading both the OhiJa and Pandya kingdoms. Ritter places Ma‘abar on the 
West Coast, and Lassen says that the name with Ibn Batata signifies the southernmost part of 
the Malabar Coast, But Col. Yule has noted the error into which both these learned scholars 
have fallen. Professor Kantaman of Munich thinks that the name applies neither specially 
to the South-west Coast, nor to the South-east, bat the whole southern apex of the peninsola. 
This again is erroneous. There is no evidence whatever to show that the term Ma‘abar has 
ever been used to denote the whole southern apex of tho peninsula. “All use of it that 
I have seen’ says Ool. Yule, “ is clear for its being tha South-eastern Const, ag Abnifeda 
precisely says, commencing from Cape Comorin.”™ 

To return to Mr, U, P, Brown and his theory regarding the derivation of the worl 
Malabar. After referring to the supposed error in transcription, Mr, Brown continues that “the 
Tamils in those lands could not pronounce the ein or the letter B, and Muabar was softened into 
Mapilla, the name borne by the deacendanta of Africans, who are now called Mipi||as.” This 
derivation, to say the least, is carious! How the word underwent the last changeit is difficult 
to understand. No slight change either by way of mispronunciation or verbal transforna- 
tion can possibly distort Malabar into Mapi]la, 

The term Mapi}ja has an independent derivation of its own, quite unconnected with tho 
word Malabar. It is indifferently used to denote both Christians and Mohammadans, thongh 
ite signification is more strictly limited to Muhammadans in the Northern parts of Malnbar, 
vord Mipilja is a contracted form of maid (great) and pilla (child), 
an honorary title AA AMON pr Nairs in Travancore. That the term pula or Pillay AS £0 honorary 
title is not confined to Naira only is evident from the Canadian Copper-plate wherein a 








™ Ancient Geography of India, Vol. Lp, 659, of ong. Bee also p, S52. *@ Vol TIT, 
[By “ Malabar" early Eoropean travellers always meant the boating population along both the Malaba; 
aod Coromande! Consta, It waa o sailors’ error, and almost universal.—Ep, 


Cathay, p, 219. ™ Ibid, Vol. 1. p. dl, note. See Gildmelster, pp, 54 and 185. 
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Brihmap is styled Pillay — “ Nardyana Pillay, son of Gopila Pillay, Drabmay of Brivatea- 
gitra (line), professing the Yajar-Véda and residing fn the old village or Brahman hamlet 
built by Chéramin-Perumé|-Raja,’"* Mr. Logan surmises that it (mahd-pelfa) was probably a 
title of honour conferred on the early Mubammadans, or possibly on the still earlier Christian 
immigrants, who are also down to the present day called Mipiljas. The Mubammadans generally 
go by the name of Jénaka MAapiljjas, whereas the Christians are called Nasrint Mapijlas. 
Jinaka is believed to stand for Yavanaka, i. ¢.,Greek! It is indeed remarkable that in the 
Payyanérepdt, perhaps the earliest Malayijam poem extant, some of the sailors mentioned in it 
are called Chénsavars. The Mapi]las, Muhammadans of the Coast, are said to be the descend- 
anta of the early Arab traders, who formed temporary alliances with low-class women. On the 
Eastern Coast this class is known by the name of Lubbays. Bishop Caldwell says that the 
Tami] people style them Tulukkar (Turks) or Jénagar (Yavanas). 


Dr, Day derives the word Mipi||a from mf= mother and pi/la= child, showing to whose 
care the offspring fell. Muhammadan purists of the coast, however, disown altogether the 
application of the term to those who belong to the religion of the Qorén. Duncan says that 
a Qazi derived the name from md = mother and pille =a “ puppy,” as o term of reproach! 
Maclean, in the dmiatic Researches" considered that the word came from Mahd or Moda, 
“Mocha,” and piffa, ‘a child,” and therefore translated it into children or natives (perhaps 
out-castes) of Mohai or Mocha. A more likely and perhaps a more correct derivation of the 
word is given by Mr, Percy Badger in note to his edition of Varthema™ ‘T am inclined to 
think,” seys Mr. Badger, “that the name iseither a corraption of the Arabic Muflih (from the 
root fu'lah, to till the soil), meaning prosperous or victorious — in which sense it would apply 
to the successful establishments of those foreign Mussalmans on the Western Const of India: 
ot, that it is a similar corruption of Maflih (the active participial form of the same verb), an 
agriculturist — a still more approprinte designation of the Moplas, who, according to Buchanan, 
are both traders and farmers. In the latter sense the term, thongh not usually so applied 
among the Arabs, would be identical with Fella’h, which is also a derivative from the triliteral 
root falaha,” 


The indigenous word nsed by the people in Malabar to denote the conntry is Malayéjam, 
which some divide into mala= bill and ala = wave, meaning the country of the hilis and waves; 
while others derive it from majai= rain.” Mr. Logan™ thinks that “Malabar is probably, 
in part, at least, of foreign origin, The first two syllables are almost certainly the ordinary 
Dravidian words mala (hill, mountain) and ber ia probably the Arabie dJarr (continent) or 
Persian tar (country).” The native name of the country is suggestive enough. It is 
niala + dlam= Malayilam ; mala meaning mountain, and dlem, depth: land at the foot, 
declivity or valley, the whole signifying the land at the foot of the mountains, Malabar being 
precisely the Piedmont of the Italians. Malavaram is another term signifying the samo 
thing, and the transition from Malavir (the am being but the terminal half letter peculiar to 
the Malayijam Language) to Malabar is more easy and less open to objection than the transi- 
tion from Malabar or Monibar or Melibar, or Malangara to Malabar." Under tho well-known 
role of grammar “berayérealAédah,” the letters ba and ra or band» are interchangeable. 
Grimm's Law also points in the same direction. The natives themselves might have ‘ased 
the words Malabar and Malavir indifferently, and foreignérs, coming into the country, may 
reasonably be expected to cnll it by the name by which the natives themselves called it, if not 
exactly in its original form, still with some modification or verbal variation, 

a 
oe) History of Trevencore, p. 34, | “ Lond of the Perwmdls, p. 983, 
nt Vi . p. 23, - 1) Ere | ol 5 on i” 
“! (Cf. Nicobar from Nakkaviram, — Ep.) : 
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THE RAMAYAN. A ORITICISM. 
BY AKSHAY KUMAR MOJUMDAR. 
Note by the Editor, 

The title of this paper is the anthor’a own. I have already published an article (ante, 
Vol. XXIX, p, 8 #f.) exhibiting the South Indian Natives’ ideas of criticism, and I publish this 
article from North India with the same object : — to prove by their ipeissima perda how 
hopelessly the Natives’ attitude towards the “criticiam” of their literature diverges from that 
of the West, and how far an “English” edocation has inflnenced those most completely 
subjected to it. The forms of English expression have been caught by the pupils; but the 
mental attitade bebind the forms has been missed altogether. 

I,— The Author, 

Valmiki ia the renowned gathor of the still more renowned Hindu Lyrical Epie — the 
Hamfyap. But he has totally loft us in the dark as to his own personality. From his own 
writings, We simply know that he was a very good sage — pions, learned, travelled and well 
read; and that he got his poetical inspiration spontaneously. 

The great sage Vasish{a, however, has thrown mach light on this point. The following 
is his account of the poet:—“ Early in life, Valmiki was a great dasyu or dacoit, Ratnikara by 
name, and used to plunder wayfarers for the maintenance of his family. In reality he was a 
jewel under ashes. One day, Siva and Niirada, in digguise of two human beings, came that way 
in & highly tempting fashion. Vilmiki also sprang forward from behind a tree to rob them. 
But the travellers succeeded in inducing him to hear their say, aud thereon a short dialogn 
followed : —(Siva and Narada) — Well, you know that robbery is a great sin, (Robber) — Yes, 
I do. (8.and N.)—Then why do you commit it? (E.) — To maintain my family. (S. and N.) 
— You seem to believe that the inmates of your family share your guilt, do they? (B.) — Why 
not? (5. and N.) — If you ask them, you will get the Opposite answer, (R.) — Oh no, never, 
(8. and N.) — Go home and ask. Then Ratnikarn, tying them tightly toa neighbouring tree, 
went home and returned shortly, frustrated and pale; for all answered in the negative, 
(R.) — Sirs, you are quite right, Now tell me how I may be good. (8. and N.) — Go to the 
forest and train your mind by constantly repeating the word ' Rima.’ Thus, after a long 
time, he became siddka or enlightened. So persistently did he practise this austerity that 
white-ants are said to have built their hills on his stirless body. From ‘ velmika’ (white-ant 
hill) his name became Valmiki. 

Il. — History of its Composition, 7 

One fine morning Vilmiki went tf the river Tamasa (destroyer of sins) to bathe, After 
having had his dip, ho stood in navel-deep water to perform ablations. For a time he lost 
himself in commonion. Then plaintive wailings of a she-crane suddenly broke his pious 
impassiveness and made him look round, to behold a crane pierced with an arrow by a fowler! 
Immediately a conplet came out of his lips em tempore, tho porport of which is this :—" Cursed 
be thy name, O fowler, for ever; for thou hadst killed the crane while enjoying conjugal bliss." 
Thia spontaneons poetical outburst surprised him. He came back to his he i 















III. — Its publication. 
Valmiki made the twin-sons of Sit4, then banished to his hermitage, learn his epic he 
heart, In those days a grand annual fair used to be beld at Ayidbyi., Viilmtki sent the 
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two young brothers to sing his Réméyay before all in the fair, Their tunes, tender gestures, 
a woot recital attracted and softened every heart. Thus rousing public sympathy for Siti, 
Valmiki proposed to the leading sages and persons to make Rima accept Siti publicly. | All 
agreed, Valmiki ushered her in the Royal Oourt before the assembled people. The sndden 
appearance of poor Sité filled the hearts of all with a mixed sentiment of joy, grief, compas- 
sion, and surprise. For the people believed that Sitd had either committed suicide or had been 
dead or devoured by wild beasts. Thousand blended notes rose from the people with “accept 
her, accept her! She is pure, she is pure !! " and so forth, Everything fared well, when a sad 
thing changed the tide of the popular joyous sentiment. Ina oorner of the meeting stood a few 
men, who had been expressing their approval with reluctance. Rima noticed it and refused to 
acoept Sitd. This final rejection came to her heart as a terrible shock and she dropped 
down dead ! 
IV. — Ite atylo, otc. 

The style of Valmiki is more ornate than classical. Of course, bere and there the 
austere naturalism of his diction cannot but strike us; but, on the whole, his style is highly 
decorated, The Rémdyan may be rightly called the “ Intellectual Taj” of ancient times. 

The cruel act of the fowler strikes the key-note of the whole story. All throughout 
the epic the idea of Light and Darkness, Hope and Despair, is prevalenf. The opening 
chapters of the Rdmdyap give us the happiness of the realm of Ayédhyi; but the failure of 
king Daéaratha's male issue immediately brings to us the idea of Darkness. We are, however, 
relieved when the princes are born, For sometime everything fares well, and Daéaratha is 
exceedingly happy. Next we find Visvamitra asking the king for Rama and Lakshman to 
kill his foe—the demon Tiiraki. Here Darkness reappears. We are, however, relieved when 
the young princes killed the demon, Next we come to the marriage proposal at Jinaka's Court 
(Light), bat the king's vow — the breaking of Siva’s adamantine bow—appals Biti and us alike 
(Darkness). However, Rima succeeds. As the same phenomena will oceur at every step, 
we need not proceed further. 


Valmiki's work is a curious blending of Poetry, History, Philosophy, Sociology, and Ethics. 
Its theme is not an imagined wonder,*but a faithful illustration of embodied virtue in all ite 
V. — Ite moral effect. 


The Rémdyan is a world-epic in a peculiar sense. Its aim isto better the world—to solve 
the question How to Live?" It speaks of human interests, human duties, to satisfactorily 
discharge which we are to go to it and patiently see how ita principal figures lived, moved, and 
bad their being. It teaches us moral obligations with delight, — not by precept but by examples 
— vivid representations, at 

VI. — The followers or Valmiki. 


Roughly-speaking, Vilmiki is the Spenser of India, Both set forth Virtues—one practically 
the other allegorically. Vilmiki’'s Rima is Spenser's Magnanimity, the prince of Aristotle's 
twelve virtues. Villmfki’s Sith is Spenser's Chastity, and so on. Both use archaio forms 
occasionally. Both are allego ista and good descriptive poets. In language, style, cadence 
both are ornate and melodious. Like Spenser, Vilmiki bas his followers, Vadishta, Vyhen; the 
monkey-god Hanuméin, Tulsidis, Krittivis, Kilidisa, Bhavabbilti, have taken up the same subject 
and dealt it in imitation of Vilmlki, The following is a brief summary of the different 
BRamiyanas : — | 


(1) Valmtki's Rémdyana : (The original Sanskrit evic.) 


(2) The Yéga-Vasishta Raméyana: (In Sanskrii. I ins the Rimdi 
the Yoga philosophy.) henreae ine SANS are 
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(8) The Adhyitma RémAyona (In Sanskrit, “It explains tbe Béaadyen spiritually, 
Nirdyana, «. ¢., Virtue, divides himself into four parts and become the sons 
of Dageratha. Lalehearyenes fit The clements take the shapes of the 

(4) ARES sa anltentiice’ (In Sanskrit. Véde-Vytan gives the same story, 
but disagrees with him in some points.) 

(5) The Mahd-Ndiaka : (In Sanskrit. Its authorship is ascribed to the monkey-general 
Hanomin. Deification and worship of Sité-Rima and the fidelity of a servant 
for his master are faithfully described.) 

(6) The Dévi-Rém@yana: (In Sanskrit, Here prominence is given to Sitd, who is held 
as divine.) | 

ooh ram :a-Purdina : (In Sanskrit. The Pdtdle Khonds of it gives 05 many curious 
' boa} 

(8) Kitiditsa's Raghw-Vasisa: (In Sanskrit. A masterpiece of Creativeness, Con- 
structiveness, the Beautiful and the Sublime and Music. Nature-painting, 
character-sketches, descriptions of courts and camps are delightful to the 
extreme ! } 

(9) Bhavabhiti’s Uttara-charitra and Fira-cherifra: (In Sanskrit drama. We cannot 
call these two playa historical. The writer has, inter alia, touched upon the 
main pointa of the Epic. Pure taste, learned accents, partiality for Vedio rites, 
graphic delineations of sentiments, etc., characterise the writer of these two 
songa of Siti-Rama.) 

(10) Tulsidis's Réméyan: (In Hindl. It approaches the original in many respects. 
Its language is pure and simple; rhythmical flow melodious. It is a favourite 
work of the Hind!-speaking people of India.) 

(11) Erittivis's Rémdyon: (In Bengali. A popular work. Language chaste. It 
departs from the original in many points.) 








A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON—JOBSON OR 
GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 
BY CHABLES PARTEIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued er p. 826.) 
Choléra Morbas ; ann. 1892: 4. ¢. Cholera, 159, i. ondiwat; 4,2. A Mock, 15, i, twice. 





Choléran ; ann. 20: «. ». Cholera, 159, i. Choneh’; ann, 17123'0, ». Otto, 494, i 
Chélerts; ann. 100: «, ¢. Cholera, 159, i, twice, | Chonk; ann. 1727: «, ». Chank, 141, i, 
Choliar; ann. 1782: s, 2. Choolia, 159, un, Chookerau ; «. «. Moors, The, 447, ii. 


Cholias; ann, 1836: «. v. Choolia, 159, ii, a. e, Chookeroe; a. . Moors, The 447, ii. 

Lubbye, 399, ii. ' Choola ; 4, », 189,i; ann. 1814: «. e, 159, i. 
Unolick ; snn, 1716: #.v. Mort-de-chien, 450, ii. Choolia ; «, . 159, i, «. ©. Cheling, 144, i } ann, 
Cholmender; « ¢ Coromandel. 199, ii; ann. 1343; «. v. Quilon, 570,i; ann. 1783: 4, 2. 





1516: +. ©. Chetty, 145, i. Achdr, 8, i. 
Ubolmendel; «. o. Coromandel, 199, ii; ann. | Chop; ¢. ©. 159, ii, 160, i (4 times) and ‘ii 
1516: «. ¢. Jank, $62, i, «. ©. Quilon, 570, ii (4 times), 161, i, and ii (twice), 778, ii, #. o. 
Chomandarla; 108, ii, footnote, s, *. Coroman- Typhoon, 792, i; ann. 1614, 1618 and 1673: 
del, 199, ii. a. v. 160, ii; ann. 1678: 2:0, Coco-de-Mer, 


Chomay ; ann. 1543: s. e, Cochin-China, 174, ii. | 178, i; ann. 1689, 1711 and 1715: «. +. 
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161,i1; ann, 1720: #. ©, 778, ii; ann. 1788, 
1817, 1876 and 1852 (twice): a, 0, 161, 1 

Chop-boat ; «. «, Chop, 160, ii, 

Chopchin ; ann. 1711: s, ¢. Datchin, 251, 1. 

Chop-chop ; 4. 9, 161, ii, « v. Chopsticks, 162, i- 

Chop-dollar ; «, v. Chop, 160, ii, 

Chope ; ann, 1615: «. v. Chop, 160, ii. 

Chop-houwses ; s. v. Chop, 160, ii. 

Choppah ; ann, 1875: «, r. Bandanna, 43, ii. 

Chopped ; #. o. Chop, 160, ti. 

Chopper; «, +. 161, ii; ann, 1780 and 1817: 
s. o. 161, ii. 

Chopper-cot ; s. vr. 161, ii; 
162, i. 

Chopra ; ann, 1584: 4. °, Coprah, 196, i. 

Chopsticks ; #. 7. 162,i; ann. 17]1] and 1876: 
a. v. 162, i. 

Chopt ; ann. 1682: s. e, Chop, 778, ii. 

Choqua ; ann. 1516: s. v. Chicane, 777, ii. 

Chéira; «. c. Coromandel, 199, i. 

Chépamandala ; 4. ¢. Coromandel), 199, i. 

Choramandely #. . Coromandel, 200, i. 

Chorio; ann, 1554: s.r. Bargany, 761, 11. 

Giceeoan * ann. 1608: «.c. Parsee, 516, ii. 

Chorisé; ann, 1075; a. ¢, Tibet, 699, i. 

Chormandel; 4, », Coromandel, 199, ii, 

Chormondel; #. ov. Coromandel, 200, i; ann. 
M27: 4. 0. Nabdb (a), 457, ii. 

Liuro Badel ; s, e. Coromandel, 198, ii 
Unoromadel ; «, v, Coromandel, 198, ii. 


ano. JBSIT: «. v 


Careabelidal #0, Coromandel, 199, i (and foot- 


mite) and ii, 200, i, twice, «. e. Godavery, 291, 
i; ann, 1519: «. ». Lac, 36], ii, 4. v. Palicat, 
557, ii, 3 times; ann, 1588: «. v. Pulicat, 
557, ii; ann, 1555: 
ii; ann, 1540: 4, ©. Xerafine, 967, ii, twice; 
ann. 1552: «. ». Singalese, 635, ii; ann. 
iil a. v, Sunda, 659, ii; ano. 1611: 4. » 
Suttee, 669, 1; ann. 1613: «. ». Cheling, 
144, i, twice, a. v, Godown, 292, i; ann. 1691 : 
s. . Winter, 740, ii ; ann. 1727: «. c. Palem- 
pore, 836, ii; anm. 1759: s,r, Persaim, 530, 
ii; ann. 1769: 2, 0. Mahratta, 410, i. 
Choromandell; «, ©. Scavenger, G06, ii, «. v. 
Coromandel, 784, i; ann. 1611: 4,, Narsinga, 
474, ii. 
Choté ; #. 2, Achinock, 2, ii. 
Chota-hiairi ; ano, 1866: 
162, i. 
Chota-hazry ; #. ¢. 162, i. 
Ubota hazry; , ©, tlazree, 314, i, 


#. o. Chota-hazry, 


| Chonkeednop ; ann, 1837 : 


 Chouringhee; ann, 1803: 


a. 0. Satigam, 854, i and | 





Ohotaé Sahib ; s.¢. Doray, 251, i. 

Chota Lat; «. r. Lat, 389, ii 

Choti "Id ; #. c. Bed, 259, i. 

Chouckies; ann. 1727: «. c. Dawk, 282, i. 

Choughan; ann, 1837: s. ». Chicane, 147, ii, 

s. ¢. Chokidar, 153, i. 

Choul; #. ©. 162, i and ii (3 times), 779, i, #, w. 
Dabnl, 224, ii; ann, 545: , v, Sarath, 665, 
ii; ann. 1020: «. vo, Lar (a), 886, i; ann. 
1080: #.¢. Malabar, 412, i: ann. 1521: «, v. 
Nisamaluco, 830, ii; ann, 1546 and 1680: 
s. ¢. 163, i; ann, 1782: 4». ». 779, i. 

Choultry ; 4, 7. 165, i, twice, 779, i, a.2. Chowry 
(a), 166, 1, « ¢. Dhormsalla, 244, i; ann. 
1673: «. v. 165, i, twice, a, r. Havildar, $13, 
ii, #% ©. Jogee, 352, ii, #. o, Madras, 407, ii, 
s. v. Sittringy, 639, ii; ann, 1678: «. v. 
Caffer, 770, i; ann. 16838 and 1689: «, ©. 163, 
ii; ann, 1693: «, e. Tom-tom, 708, i; ann. 
1696: sp. Boy (a), 83, ii, s, «. Godown, 292, 
i; ann. 1711: «. 0. 163, ii; ann, 1714: «. 2, 
779, i; ann, 1727: «. re. 163, ii: ann, 1780: 
#. ©. Choultry Plain, 168, ii; ann. 1784: #, e, 
Tattoo, 686, ii, «. vw. Tyre, 724, ii; ann, 1807: 
#, vp. Chuttrum, 170, ii, twice; ann. 1809, 
1617 and 1836: s. ». 163, ii, 


| Choultry Plain ; #, r. 163, ii, twice: ann, 1780: 


a. v. 163, ii. 
Chonri ; ann. 1879: #. », Choultry, 163, ii, 
#. ©. Chowringhee, 


1702: «. &. 


779, ti, 
Chouringy ; ann. 
veo, ti 
Chous; ann. 1686: #, r. Mussaulchee, me i. 
Chataes #. vp. 163, ii, 779, i; ann, 1688: 
164, i, 


Chowringhee, 


Chonsed; ann, 1663: «, ©. Chonse, 164, i, 


Chont ; s. v, Chowt, 165, ii; ann, 1674: «, e. 
Chowt, 166, i, twice; ann. 1686: a. ©. Mos- 
saulchee, 460, i; ann, 1763-78 and 1858: 
se. Chowt, 166, i. 

Choutar ; ann, 1727: «. e..Palempore, 886, ‘i 

Choute ; ann, 1803: a, r, Chowt, 166, i, 

Chouto ; ann. 1644: s. r. Chowt, 166, i. 


| Chouxrare ; #.®. Nol-kole, $81, 


Chow; s. », Chow-chow, 164, ii. 

Chowahow ; s:'s: 164, ii, 779, i; ann. 1856: 
s. ». 164, fi, twee; ann, 1880: «. ». Chin- 
chin, 154, ji, tivioe ann. 1882: #, 6, 164, ii, 
5 times, 

‘Chowdree; 2. «, Chowdry, 779, i 





Chenizy 4. ¢. 164, ii, 779, i, a. v, Dawk, To 
lay a, 232, ii, «, &. Mocuddum, 434, ii, «, r. 
Palankesi, 503, i, «. ©, Chacklah, 779, ii; 

ann. 1590: #. , Coolcurnee, 19] ii; ann, 


1788; a o. 165, i. 

Chowk; «. 2. 165, i, 

Chowkee ; ano. 1682: #. p. Choky, 158, ii ; 
ann, 1866 : 4. r, Pucks, 556, i. 

Chowkey; ann. 1751: s, r. Muxadabad, 468, ii, 
4. 2, Bayer, 854, ii, 

Chowkeydar ; ann, 1883: «. r. Ramoosy, 578, ii, 

Chowkie ; ann. 1673 : «, r. Choky, 158, ii. 

Chowiy ; ann. 1612; ». v, Dawk, 232, i. 

Chowlies; ann. 1754: «. g, Choolia, 159, ii 

Chowne: a. @, 779, ii. . 

Chow-patties ; aon, IJS10: 
168, i. 

Chowra-burdar; ann. 1774; », . Chowr;burdar, 
165, ii, 

Chowree; #. e. Choultry, 163,i; ann. 1810: 
#. B, Ohonry, 165, ii; ann, 1820: s, ¢, Choul- 
try, 165, ii. 

Chowringee; ann, 1789: 3.2. Chowringhee, 165, i. 


. FP. Chupatty i 


Chowringhee ; 4. r, 165, i, 779, ii; ano, 1810 _ 


and 1848: «, . 779, ii, 

Chowringhy; ann. 1791: 
165, i, 

Chowry; #. r, 165, i, 779, ii, «. e. Choultry, 168, 
i, 4. ©, Chowryburdar, 165, ii, 2, 2, Cowtails, 
210, U, #0. Yok, 744i; ann, 1788: «0 
Yak, 744, ii; ano. 1909: «#0. 165, ii; ana, 
1827: a. ev. 779, ii 

Chowry Bearer; ann. 1764: «, v. Farash, 799, ii, 

Chowrybardar ; #. v, 166, ii. 

Chows'd; ann, 1674: a, v, Chouse, 164, ii, twice. 

Chowt; a, r. 165, ii. 

Chowtar; #, v. Piece-gooda, 536, 1; ann, 1516 
and 1598: «©, Ohudder, 167, ii, 

Choya; «. ©, 166, i, 779,-i1 

Choya-root ; ann, 1860: 4. ©. Choya, 166, i. 

Christicolam ; ann, 840: «. », Buddha, 90, ii, 

Christmas ; a. v, Kissmiss, 870, ii, 

Chrocho; ann. 1459: 4. ». Junk, 361, i. 

Ohrongalor ; ann. 1510: #. o. Shinkali, 627, ii, 

Chruséméla ; «, r. Apricot, 24, i. 

Chryse ; ana, 80-90 : ie Jangar, 348, i, 

Chrysé; s. ©. Java, 346, ii, #. c. Sonaparanta, 
647, i; ann, 80-89: a. rp, China, 151, i, 

Chrysolites; ann. 1516 : #, o. Cat's-cye, 184, i, 

Chrysophanic acid; #, . Goa Powder, 290, ii, 

Chrysostoma; 92, i, footnote. 


®, #. Chowringhee, 


| Chuken ; ann, 940 : 


| Obulhi; #., Choola, 159, i. 


Chi; «. v. Prickly-pear, 554, i. 
Obubdar ; aun, 1751: «# ©. Muxadabad, 463, i 
ann, 1793: s. o. Chobdar, 157, ii, 
Ohabdér ; ann. 1788: «. t, Ohobdar, 157, i ii, 
Chuea ; s.r. Chicane, 147, i; ann. 1466: 4. vr. 
Chicane, 147, ii, 
Chuckaroo ; «. r. 166, ii, . e. Chokra, anita 


Chucker; s. », 166, ii, 779, ii, 4, r, . 
167, i, #. v. Akalee, 755, i. 

Chuckerbutty ; s, ©. 166, ii, #. ». Cospetir, 201, ii, 
#. #, Quilon, 569, i, 

Cahora. 1600 s. 0, ny Obnekae (a), 166, ii. 

« ©, Chucker (b) 





166, ii, 


| Chuckle ; #. r. Adawlut, 752, ii, 


Chuckines ; #. 0. Piece-gooda, 536, i. 


| Chocklah ; «, x, 779, ii. 


Chuckleh - ; ann. 1763: «, e. Chondm, 168, ca 

Chuckler; 4, r, 167, i, 3 times, 780, i: 
1627: «. ©. Cdmaty, 183, ii; son, thc. 
a.e. 167, 1. 

Chuckmuck ; a, r. 780, i. 

Chuckoor ; ann, 1815: #,¢, Chickore, 149, i. 

Chuckrum; «. 2,167,i; ann. 1711 and 18)8 : 
4. e. 167, i. 

Chocla; ann. 1762: 2. », Cowry, 210, j, 

Cheerata; ann, 1800; 4, r. Oanteroy, 773, i. 

Chud ; ann, 1879: a,c. Khodd, 367, ii, 

Chudder ; «. e. 167, ii, 780, i, 

Chnddur ; aun. 1832: «, r, Chudder, 167, ii, 

Obudrer; ann, 1674: «, v. Soodra, 647, ii. 

Obughi; ann. 1298: «. ». Jogee, 352, i, 

Oho-hu ; «, e, Chobwa, 778, ii. 

4.2, Chicane, 147, i. 

Chukin ; aun, 820: 4, #, Chicane, 147, i, twice. 

Chukey ; ann. 1608: er, Choky, 158, ii. 

Obukore ; ann, 1850: «. », Chickore, 149, i, 

Chal; a. rc. Chicane, 146, j, 

Chula ; «. e, Choola, 150, j, 

Chrlam ; ann. 1166: s. rp, Quilon, 569, ii, 

Gholgin ; #. v.-Chicane, 146, j and footaote 

Chulha; #. r. Choola, 159, i, 

Chali; s. ©, Oheling, 144, i, , 

Chulis; s. 2, Choolia, 159, ii; ann. 1783: «, ¢. 
Achir, 8, i, «. ©, Banksball (a), 47, i, «, 2 
Choolia, 159, ii, twice. 

Chilis; ann. 1345; «, r. Choolia, 159, ii, 

Ohilia; a. e. Oboolia, 159, i. 


| Ohulish ; ann. 1879; #. e, Choolia, 159, ii. 
| Chulli ; a, v, Moola, 159, i. 
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rich s. ©. 780, i. 

Chama: 4, r, Grass-cloth, 301, i, 

Cheuacs: «. e, Chuckler, 167, i. 

Obumpaks ann. 1819 and 1821: s.r. Chumpuk, 
168, i. 

OChompuk ; s, 2, 167, ii, 780, i, 

Oh'an + #, v, Toon, 710, i 

Chana ; ann. 1563: 4. r. Ohonim, 168, i. 

China ; «. r. Chundm, 168, i, 

Chunah; ann, 1614: #, r. Chandm, 168, i, 

Chunam ; «. r. Betel, 67, ii; ann. 1750-60; «. vr. 
Chondm, 168, i; ann. 1760: 4. vr, Catecho, 
138, ii; ann. 1763: «, rv. Chrindm, 168, i, 
twice; ann, 1809; «, cr. Chundm, 166, ii; ann. 
1834: 4. vr. Cabook, 106, i. 

Obondm ; «. vr. 168, i. 

Chundm, To; 4.0, 168, ii. 

Chonammed; ann. 1809: «. 2. Chundm, To, 


168, ii. 
Chonan; ann. 1610: #, r, Obundm, 168, i, 
Chondrgurh ; #. e. 780, i, 
Obunchos; «. r, Bamboo, 42, i, 
eo enn. ee #. ©. Bandal, 697, ii. 
v. Pieos-goods, 536, 1. 





Ghusderband: ann, 1766: 4. v. Sunderbands, | 


661, i. 
Chundraconaes ; #, ¢. Piece-gooda, 536, i. 
eee | s.o. Junkameer, 361, ii. 
- ann. 1672: #. ¢. Jancada, 820, ii. 
Chunk ; ann. 1843: «. ¢. Junk, 361, i. 
+ a. #. Ohondo, 168, i. 
Obuniik ; ann, 1843: «, c. Junk, 861, i, 
Chupatty ; #. 9. 168, ii, twice, , ». Hopper, 824, 
i, #. ©, Mussalla, 459, ii, #. v. Ap, 758, ii ; 
ann, 1857: «. ©. 168, ii, 
Chup-dar; ann. 1810: «, ©. Chobdar, 157, ii. 
Chupkun ; #. 7. 168, i; ann. 1683: a. vr. 169, i. 
Chupper ; ann, 1810 :+#. ©, Chopper, 161, if, 
Chupra; #. 2. 169, i, 780, i; ann. 1726: 4, v 
169, i. 
— a. ¢. Musanlle, 459, ii; ann. 1815: 
v. Bish, 78, |. 
rassce g ann. 1865 and 1868:4. », Cho-— 


prassy, 169, i, 








Chuprassie ; 

Chuprassy ; #. ©. 169, i, 4. °, Chupatty, 168, j i 
as. , Peon, 528, i, 4. ¢, Puttywalla, 565, ji; 
ann, 1877: #. ©. 169, i. 

Chur ; ann. 1878: «#, », Charr, 169, ii, 

Ohuree fnoj; ann. 1809: « v. Cherry fouj, 777, i. 

Churle ; ann, 1588: «, r. Anile, 22, i, twice, 


| Oianse; ann, 1619: 


Chirna ; «. ce. Chundm, 168, i, 
| Charr: «, ©, 169, i, 
| Churrack ; a, vr. 169, ii, 780, i. 


Oburruck Poojah; «, ¢, 169, ii; ann. 1824: 
#. v. 169, ii, 

Ohurrus ; «, v. 169, ii. 

Chusan ; s. ov. Factory, 264, ii, #. . Presidency, 
558, i, «. ce. Calash, 771,i; ann, 1701: 4, #. 
Liampo, 819, i, 

Chotanntte: ann. 1698: « ©. Zemindar, 748, i, 

Chutii Nagpir ; «. o. Jungle-Mahals, 359, ii. 


| Chitti Nigpir ; «, 0. Dangar, 788, i. 
| Ubutkarry ; 


a#.v. 169, i. 
Chutny ; «. v. 169, ii, 170, i. 


| Chutt ; «. v, 170, i, «. v. Toddy-Cat, 707, i. 


Chutta ; s, v. Achdinock (1), 752, i. 
Ohuttanutte ; «. ..Chuttanutty, 170, i; ann. 
1690 : «, c. Dewann, 240, i, «. vr. Ure, 738, i. 
Chuttanuttes ; s, ». Factory, 264, ii,s, », Achinock 

(1), 752, i. 

Chuttanutty ; «. v. 170, i, 780, ii, «. v. Hoogly, 
$21, ii, «, v. Kidderpore, 814, ii; ann, 1711 : 
s. v, Kidderpore, 814, ii, 

Chuttrum ; «. ¢. 170, i, s.v. Dhormaalla, 244, i ; 
ann, $879: «. «. Choultry, 1638, ii, 

Chwan-chan : «. r. Batin, 602, iL 


| Obwan-chan-fu; «. c. Chinchew, 153, ii, twice. 
| Chwen ; #. ». Hong-boat, 321, i, «. o, Junk, 360, ii. 


Cik ; ann, 1677: s. v. Tea, 690, i (twice) and ii, 


| Ciali; ann. 1672: «, ©. Chalia, 199, if: 


Cina ; ann, 1522 : s.r. Siam, 632, i, twice. 

Oiampa; s. c. Chumpok, 167, ii, 

Ciani ; ann. 1796: «. ¢, Mort-de-chien, 45], i, 

s. v. Chonse, 779, i, 

Cicea disticha ; s. v, Copntry, 206, ii, 

Cicer arietinum; «, v, Calavance, 110, ii, #, v. 
Gram, 300, ii, 

Oichery ; ann. 1610: s. v, Cutchérry, 228, i. 

Ciclas ; «, v. Buclit, 655, i. 

Ciconia lencocephala ; «. v. Mannickjore, 427, i, 

Cid ; #, ©. Beedy,"610, i, 

Cide ; ann. 1563 : «, r. Seedy, 610, i. 

Cidi; ann, 1548: s, r. Naik (a), 470, i. 


| Oidres ; ann. 1404: «. ©. Lime, 394, i. 
ann. 1880 : +s. e. Chuprassy, 169, i. | 


Oifa ; ann. 1542: «. v, Venetian, 866, i, 
poten ann. 1563: «, v. Nisamalnoo, 890, il, 


 Ciguw-ivin 4:4 Dewenay a tl 


Cillam ; ann, 1496: «, e, Ceylon, 139, i, 
Cim ; ann. 1440: #, v. Porcelain, 49, i, 
Oimde ; ann, 1598; «, #, Bind, 684; i, 
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Cimex ; 4. e. Chints, 155, i. 

Cimiterre ; 2, ©, Scymitar, 608, ii, 

Cimmerian ; ann, 1860: «. ¢. Mull, 456, ii. 

Cinacotta ; ann, 1672: «. v, Chalia, 139, ii, 

Cincapura ; ann, 1512: », v, Singapore, 686, ii, 

Cinderella's Blipper ; s.r. 170, ii. 

Cindy ; ann, 1548: «, v, Sind, 634, ii, 

Cinesi ; ann, 1606: «. c. Abada, 1, ii, 

Cingala; ann. 1598; », », Singalese, 686, i. 

Cingalees ; ann, 1726: «. rv. Candy, 119, ii, 

Cingalese ; ann. 1777: #, r, Calamander Wood, 
770, ii. 

Cingaleze ; ann, 1675: ». ¢, Bo Tree, 81, ii, 

Cingalle; ann. 1610: », ». Singalese, 636, i. 

Cingapdr ; ann. 1572: 4, wv. Singapore, 637, i, 

Cingapura ; ann, 1553: «. rc. Singapore, 636, ii, 
twice, #. cv, Tiger, 702, ii, s, v. Girbad, 750, i ; 
ann. 1572: 4. ©. Singapore, 637, i, | 

Cinghalese ; «. v. Singalese, 635, ii; ann, 1675 : 
«. v. Trincomalee, 715, ii, 

Cingaigar ; ann, 1516: a. e. Sanguicer, 853, ii, 

Cini ; ann. 1440 : «, , Macheen, 406, i. 

Cinnabar; #. e. Jargon, 845, i; ann. 250: «#. v, 
Lac, 381, i. 

Ciunamoma ; #. ¢. Malabathrum, 415, i, 

Cinnamomi ; ann. 540: a, ». Zedoary, 747, ii. 

Cinnamomo crassiore ; ann, 1430: ». ¢. Calicut, 
115, ii. 

Cinnamomam; « +. M 
twice, 

Cinnamomam Camphora; «, », Camphor, 116, i, 


414, ii, 





Cinnamomum Zeylanicum ; s, ¢, Malabathrum, 


415, i. 

Cinnamon ; 113, ii, footnote, $ times, #. r. Mace 
(a), 404, i, twice, ». e. Malabathrum, 414, ii, 
twice, #.v. Moors, The, 447, ii, see 466, ii, 
footnote, «. ©. Negombo, 476, ii, #. o. Picota, 
534, ii, a,c. Panch, 558, ii, «. », Darcheenee, 
788,i; ann, 1150: 4. ©, Malay, 416, ii; ann. 
1166: 4. 0. Quilon, 569, ii; ann. 1275: s,¢. 
Ceylon, 138, ii; ann, 1890: «, x. Cubeb, 215, 
1; ann. 1420-30: s. e. Malabar, 419, ij: ann. 
1475: 4... Onliout, 113, ii; ann, 1498: «. rv, 
Bahar, 36, i, 4. 7. Ceylon, 139, i; ann, 1506: 
* ©. Tenasserim, 696, i; ann. 1516: «¢, ec. 
Java, 349, i, «, ©, Zedoary, 747, ii; ann, 
1521: «.e. Borneo, 766, ii; ann, 1553: #, », 
Colombo, 183, i; ann. 1610; s, », Oalay, 
111, i; ann. 1621: «, ©, Darcheenee, 788, i; | 
ann. 1705: «, ©, Mace (a), 404, ii, 


Cinnamon-tree; ann.’ 1833; «. ©. Tejpat, 694, i, | 
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| Cipai ; 
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Cinnamonum albiflorum ; ann. 1837: s. », Mala- 
bathram, 415, ii, 


Cinnamonum Tamals; ann. 1837: ». v, Mala- 


bathrum, 4185, ii, 

Cintabor; ann. 1350: s. », Sindabar, 635, ii, 

Cintra js, °, Orange, 490, ii, twice,s, v, Sungtara, 
661, i, twice; ann, 1885: «, v. Sungtara, 
661, ii. 

Cintra orange ; «. v. Orange, 490, ii, 


| Cintra Oranges; #: v. 170, ii. 
Ciocolata ; ann, 1677: «, v. Tea, 690, i, 


Oioki ; ann, 1774: #. v. Choky, 158, ii, twive, 
Ciole mandalam ; ». ». Coromandel, 198, ii. 
Cionama; ann, 1510: «, vr. Chunim, 168, i, 
Ciormandel ; s. v, Coromandel, 199, ii, 

#,u. Sepoy, 614, i, 

Cipanghu ; ann, 1521: «. ev. Japan, 344, i, twice, 

Cipaye; a, v. Sepoy, 614, i: ann, 1759 and 
1835-8: «#. v. Bepoy, 614, i. 

Circar; #. ©. Sircar (c), 638, i; ann. 1789: 
4, ». Circars, 171, i; ann. 1800: «, x. Sircar 
(a), 638, i, 

Circars; #. ©. 170, ii, 4 times, 780, ii, «. 9 
Jungle-fowl, 359, ii; ann. 1767 : 2, e. 780, ii ; 
ann. 1789: «#. ». 171, i; ann. 1807: «, », 
Gentoo, 281, ii; ann. 1886 and 1878: 4. r. 
171, i. 


| Circassian; ann. 1514: 4. r. Room, 581, i, 


Circassian; ann. 1563; s. r. Madremalneo, 821, 
1, twice; ann. 1813; «. r, Cosaack, 784, ii. 
Cirifole; ann. 1563 : s, v. Bael, 35, i, twice. 
Cirion; ann. 1587: «, v. Deling, 235, i, a. r. 
Macao (b), 402, ii, «. v. Syriam, 673, ii, 
Cirote ; ann, 1552: ¢. e. Burrampooter, 101, ji. 
Cisampelo ; ann. 1608-10: «. », Datura, 231, ii. 
Cithira ; ann. 1812 : «, ». Dancing-girl, 229, i, 
Citium ; 4, ¢, Deva-disi, 237, ii. 
Citria; ann. 1580: «, v, Adam's Apple, 3, ii. 
Citrine; «, ¢, Myrobalan, 466, i, 
Citrine Myrobalan ; 4, cr, Myrobalan, 465, ii. 
Citron; #. 0. Adam’s Apple, 3, ii, s.2, Ananas, 
19, ii, «. ¢. Orange, 490,i; ann, 930 and 
1290: #. 2. Orange, 491, ii; ann, 1338: «. r. 
Lemon, 592, i; ann, 1350: « v, Martaban, 
426, ii; ann, 1404: «. », Lime, $94, i; ann. 
1526: «. ¢, Sangtara, 66],i; ann. 1548 ; 
#. v, Areca, 25, ji; ann. 1554: «. ©. Brinjanl, 
87,1; ann, 1563: «, r, Lime, 894, i, twice: 
ann, 1585; 4. r, Plantain, 541, ii; ann. 1674: 
# o Punch, 559, i; ano, 1712: «. ©. Adam's 


a08 
Apple, 3, ii; ann. 1791: 4.7. Ponch, 659, 
ii; ann, 1875: «.°, Wood-apple, 741, 1. 


Citrouille; aun, 1575: 4, v. Ananas, 19, i; ann. | 


1610: «. v. Pateca, 519, ii, 
Citrul ; «. ». Pateca, 519, i. 
Citrullns vulgaris; «, cr, Pateca, 518, ii, 
Citras ; «. ¢. Orange, 490, ii and footnote. 
Citrus aurantiom dulce; ». 7. Orange, 490, ii, 
Citrus Bataviana; «, r. Ponunelo, 45, ii. 
Citrus decumana ; s, r. Pommelo, 545, ii. 
Citrus japonica ; s. e. Cumquot, 216, ii. 


Citrus medica; #. vr. Lemon, 391, ii, #. 0, Lime, | 


394,i, twice. 
Civet; ann, 1590: s, o. Acheen, 3, ii, a. v. 
Sumatra, 658, ii. 


Civilian; s, v. 171, i, 780, ti, «, ». Covenanted 
Servants, 207, ii; ann. 1827: 4. v. Pawl, 842, 
ii; ann, 1848: «. 7, 780, ii; ann, 1872: «. ¢. 
171, ik. 

Ulang; ann. 1688: «, v. Pra, 6541, ii, 

Clashees; ann. 1924: 4. v. Classy, 171, ii. 

Clashies ; ann. 1785: «. ©. Classy, 171, ii, 

Clashy; s.o. Classy, 171, ii; ann. 1801: «. 2, 
Classy, 789, ii. 

Claesy ; «, v. 171, ii, 780, ii, +, v. Lascar, 388 
ii; ann, 1590: «. v. Tindal, 703, ii. 

Clearing Nut; ¢. 2. 171, ii. 

Clerigo ; ann. 1498: «. r, Shereef, 626, i. 


Cling; ann. 1522; s.e, Sumatra, 658, ii; son. 


1605 : «, c. Kling, 874, i. 
Clothes of Tartarye; ann, 1875: «. er. Kincob, 
ooo, L 


Oloth of herbes; ann, 1567: #. . Grasseloth, | 


$01, i. 
Clothrash ; ann. 1711: s. v. Perpetaano, 843, i, 


Cloue; ann, 1606: «7, Babar, 36, i; ann, | 


1613: #. v. Ornnkay, 402, i, 
Clous de girofles ; s. v. Clove, 171, ii, 
Clonts ; «. ©. Piece-goods, 586, i. 
Clove; #. c. 171, ii, sv. Mace (a), 404, i, twice, 
s. 0. Picota, 584, ii; ann, 545: «. v. Aloes, 
10, ii, sm. Malabar, 411, ii, 5, r. Sandal, 597, 
it; ann, 948: s, r. Oubeb,214, ii; ann, 1150; 
s. o. Mace (a), 404, i, ». v. Malay, 416, ji ; ann, 
ar atc »412, i; ann, 1224: «, . 
Java, 45,1; ann. 1275: s, », Ceylon, 188 ii - 
aun, 1295 : s, v. Cubeb, 215, Sn meas 
fi; ann. 1328: 4, ©, Juve, $48, ii; ann, 1840- 
se, Cabeb, 915, i; ann, 1847: ». «. Mace 
(a), 404, 1; ann. 1890: «, v. Cabeb, 215, i; 
enn. 1475: +, », Calicat, 113, ii; ann, 1498: 
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#,v. Bahar, 36, i, #. ¢. Malacea, 415, ii: ann. 
1505: «. v. Pegu, 525, 1; ann. 1506: #, o, 
Tenasserim, 696, i; ann. 1510, 1514 and 
1515: «. ©, Moloceas, 440, ii; ann, 1516: 
4.0. Moluceas, 441, i, twice; ann. 15]8: «, ¢. 
Moluceas, 824, i and ii: ann. IS62: a, re. 
Godown, 292,i1; ann. 1553: #. , Molucens, 
44], 1; ann. 1554: 4.5, Frazala, 274,i; ann. 
1590: #.e. Ghee, 262, ii; ann, 1610: a, ¢. 
Calay, 111, ii; ann, 1612: s.r. Muster, 463, 
1; ann. 1613: ¢. v. Dungaree, 255, i,3 times ; 
ann. 1682: #, v. Beriberi, 764, ii; ann. 1705: 
4. 6. Mace (a), 404, ii; ann. 1769: 2, ev, 
Beychelle Islands, 618, i. 

Clove Islands; s, v. Molnecas, 440, i; ann, 
1220: «.v. Sofala, 645, ii; ann. 1515: «. v. 
Moluccas, 440, ii, 

Cloves of Garlick ; ann. 1727 : s.v. Mangosteen, 
426, i. 

Clove-stalks ; ann. 1340: #, v. Cubeb, 215, i. 

Clove-tres; ann. 1515: «. v, Moluccas, 440, ii : 

pe — s. vu. Upus, 780, i. 
owegylotres; ann. 1370: «, r. Mace (a), 404, j 

Clupes ilisha ; s, o. Hilsa, $14, ii, eux 

Clyn; ann, 1602: s, «. Kling, $78, ii: aon. 
1604: s, v. Kling, $74, i, | 

Coach; ann. 1590; s. v, Burrampooter, 10), ii; 
ann. 1596; #, e, Cooch Behar, 191, i, 

Coapaty ; ann. 1553: «, r. Cospetir, 202, i, 

Coarges ; ann, 1810: s.r. Gorge, 197, ii. 

Coast; «©. 780, ii; ann, 1726: «,. &, Choya, 
166,1; ann, 1781; «. 2. 780, ii, 

Coast Army; «. e. Coast, The, 172, i, twice ; 
ann, 1879: a. r. Coast, The, 172, i, 

Coast, The; #. ©. 171, ii; ann, 1793, 1800 and 
1802: «. e, 172, i, 

Coast, the ; 4. », Rupee, 586, ii, 

Coban; ann. 1616: # # Kobang, 874, i, 3 
times, 

Cobang ; 8. 0.172, i, 

Cobido; ann. 1726: «. rv, Loonghee, 896, ii; 
ann. 1768-71: a, v. Gudge, 808, ij, | 

Oobily Mash ; #. », 172, i. 

Cobolly Mygee; ann. 1610: s. v, Cobily Mash, 
172, i. 

Cobra: s. v. Cobra de Capello, 172, ii, twice, 
ne. Cobra Lily, 173, i, «. ». Biscobra, 765, 
1; ann. 1672: «. ». Cobra de Capello, 173, i; 
ann. 1676: *. r, Snake-stone, 644, i; ann 
1883: s, r, Cobra de Capello, 178, i, «, wv. 
Biscobra, 765, ii. 
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Cobra-Oapel ; ann. 1713: s, v. Cobra de Capello, 


781, i. 

Cobra de Capello; «. e. 172, ii, twice, 780, ii; 
ann. 1599; «.e, Nigger, 479,i; ann. 1568 and 
1711: «. v.178,i; ann, 1796: « 2, Snake- 
stone, G44, i, 

Cobra de capello; ann. 15283 and 1589: «. pv. 
Cobra de Capello, 172, ii; ann, 1563: «, v, 
Joges, 352, ii; ann. 1825: 2, p. Polonga, 
545, 1. 


Cobra de Capelo; ann. 1710: ». v. Cobra de 
Capello, 780, ii. 

Cobra-guans ; ann. 1681 : a. 0. Guana, 304, iL 

Cobra Lily ; «, v. 1738, i. 

Cobra-manilla ; s, v, Manills-man, 427, i. 

Cobra Manilla: ¢, ©. 173, i: ann. 1711 and 
1810: #, ©. 178, ii, 

we ore ann, 1813: «, », Cobra Manilla, 
73, it, 

Cobra Monil ; #, v. Cobra Manills, 173, i, 


(To be continued. ) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Stz,—Kindly epee sbike doo-tiliowing 
correction in the Notes and Queries contained in 


Vol. REIX., p. 302, under the title “A Form of | 


Legitimacy in the Kangra Valley.” The note 
should bare run thus : — 

Chaukhanda is the name of the following 
notable custem 


four walls of her husband's house, euch child is 


custom is the usual one, whereby a widow who 
continues to reside in her hushand’s house 
retains his land and her issue succeeds, 

Tam indebted to Mr. Wakefield, Dharmeala, 
for this correction. 


“PAN JIN” AND “ FEANOI" 
Sir,—In my Introduction to the “ Letters 
from Portugnese Captives in Canton” I quoted 





prevalent among the Gaddis 
(shepherds) of the northern hills in the Kangri 
taheil. If a widow gives birth to a child within the 





disturbances between the Portuguese and Chiness 
at Canton in 1521-22 the former were refused 
In aeton tebhomcnsbeestaaeieere te broke 





that ia to Say, A 


gima) representa Chinese fan Jin — foreigner (li, 
“foreign person”); fan being “a low word,” 
acconling to Morrison (Chin.-Eng. Diet. p, 151), 
who also implies (id, p. 383) that fan jin ark 
a very respectfal term. In Christovio Vieyra 

letter (see fF. 1iMv., 105, 105y., 100v., 110):we have 
the forms fanges, frangos, franges, from which 
Pipes. cara get ate frangi had 


becu.we confoun 
Dowatp Freorsow, 


5, Hedford Place, Croydon, 
Slat Jan. 1002, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LAL BEGI SECT OF THE 
 PANJAB SCAVENGERS, 
In Vol. L, pp. 539-546, of my Legends of the 
Panjab, 1884, I published the “Genealogies of 


Lis! Bég,” boing the text of the hagiological | 


stories of the principal division of the Beavenger 
Caste of the Panjab, I explained that the re- 
ligion of the scavengers waa Gy rere ae 
and simple, as it consista merely of a confer 





veneration for anything and everything ite | 


followers, or rather their teachers, may have found 
to be considered sncred by their neighbours, 
whatever be its origin.” My chief informant 
in tho8e days was my own “sweeper,” who hap- 
pened to be a priest of the Lalbégi Bhaneta of 
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that the book was sent rs your order to 
England and approved, on which I will be 
able to circulate the book among my peoples. 
My father was aleo ‘ Peer Padri,’ hence the same 
title has been given to me. Hope that thia will 
meet to your kind approval, for which mercy I 
shall ever pray for your long life and prosperity 
for over —Shunkurnath Peer FPadri, mon of 
Dyanath.” 


Tt will be observed that this scavenger beara a 
Hindu name of religious origin, and is the son of 
a man similarly named, but nevertheless he bears 


a tith os a priest, which is o mixture of | 
Muhammadan and Christian titles, and he | 


evidently hopes that his teachings have in some 
way received the imprimatur of a Christian 
Government to give them force. It is hard to 
imagine anything more eclectic than this. 

It is interesting to note that even amongst the 
scavengers the inveterate tendency of the natives 
of India to heredity in all titular distinctions 


is in full force, 
BR. C. Tempus. 





THE DERIVATION OF THE BURMESE WORD 
* PINTHAGUGYI,” 


At page 209 of Raéjendralila Mitra’s Buddha 


Gaya is published a translation of a Burmese | 
Inscription by Mr. M, Hla-Oung, who appends | 


the following footnote to his translation :-— 
“ Gyee (Tit., great) is applied to a person who 
ia worthy of veneration. 

“*Panthagoo" is a common name for a pions 
layman who is sealous in the propagation of reli- 
gion,” 

On this interpretation, Sir Alerander Cun- 
ningham, in his Mahdbodhi (p. 21), has based 
the following theory, and has identified the 


Burmese word “ Penthagoogyee” or ‘* Penthagu- | 


gyi” with the Pali word “ Maha-Upisika ":— 

“As these three evidences of the antiquity of 
the Temple all agree in pointing to the reign of 
the Indo-Scythian King Huvishka aa the period 
when the great Temple was erected, I am inclined 


to think that he may have furnished the fands, | 


while. the actual builder was the Brahman 
peo Regie nag who must Blio ‘he 
inscription. 

“ The Burmese term ' Penthagu' is said by Hla- 
Qung to be a common term for a pious layman 


who is zealous in propagating his religion. Tt | 
ia therefore the exact equivalent of the Sanskrit | 





Updsika, which was the tithe of  aplous Buddhist 
not in ordera.’ It seema also very probable that, 
as the Burmese pronounce the letter « as a soft 
th, the term *Penthagu’ may be only a corrupt 


form of Upiaika by dropping the initial letter U. 


“In Raton Pila’s translation of the Burmese 
inscription, which givea a brief history of the 
Temple, it is said that it was rebuilt by a priest 
named Naikmahanta, but both Colonel Burney 
and Hla-Oung call him ‘ Penthagu-gyi." 

“Aa Naik Mahant means simply the Chief 
Priest or Great Abbot, and as gyi meang ‘ great’ 
in Burmese, the term ‘Penthagugyi" may, per- 
haps, be referred to Maha-Updsika.” 

The Bormese word “ Pinthagu™ or“ Pantha- 
gu” is derived from the Pili word “ Pamsen- 
kilam.” Theadjectival form of the word “ Parheu- 
kiliko ia given at page $25 of Childora’ Pdli 
Dictionary, the English rendering being: “One 
who wears clothes made of rags taken from a 
dust-heap,” 

The terms “ Parhsukilah " and “ Parsukdliko” 
are thos explained m Buddhaghosha's Pisuddhi- 
magga :— 

“ Rathika - susina - sankdrakutidinarh 
katthaci patheinarh upari thitatté sblavecipaiad: 
thena tesu tesu kGlamiviti ‘ Parheuktlath.' 

“Atha vil pathen viya kucchitabhrarh wlattti 
*Pamsukitlath’: 

™ a aliene vuttarh hoti. 
 Hanearptlleseroans tach aflam’ assiti‘ Path- 
sukiliko.'" 

Translation. 
‘Pathsuktilam" meang anything resting on a 
dust-heap, such aa a heap of sweepings found on 
a poblio road or cemetery, In other words, the 
term indicates any substance that has become 





| detestable or abominable like eweepings or dirt, 


A ‘Patsukoliko" means a person who is in 
the habit of wearing a "Pamauknils'’ ral 
The above evidence shows that the Burmese 


word “Pinthagugyi™ should be identified with 
the Pili word “Parneukiliko” and not with 


| “MahA-Upisako.” Amongst Buddhist monks, the 


habit of wearing a robe mada of small odd pisces 
of rags picked up from dust-heaps in cemeterjos 
or on public roads is still accounted to be a 
marked sign of austerity; but the practice has 
died ont in Burma, 


| Taw Bets,jko. 
Rangoon, 5th May 1002. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. F. FLEET, 1.0.5. (Rerp.), Px.D., 0.1.5. 
The places mentioned in the Nausiri plates of A. D. 706, 


HIS record has been edited by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji in Vol. KITI. above, p, 10 f., with 
T a facsimile lithograph. And, from the information given by him, we know cant the origiual 
plates were fonnd in exeavating some foundations at + Nausért, the head-quarters of the Nausiri 
aiviaion of the Baroda State in Gujarit, Bombay Presiden 


The record recites that, on a specified day in the month Migha of the (Ealachuri or Chédi year) 
456 (expired), falling in February, A. D, 706, the Gurjara prince Jaysbhata ILI., who was then 
halted at a place named Kayfvatara, granted to a Brahman, whose father bad come from 
Girinsgara and was o resident of an agréidra named SraddbikA and a member of the 
community of Chaturrédina at the SraddhikA agréhdra,! a field on the north-east boundary of a village 
(gréma) named Samipsadrake in a territorial division called the EKérillé pathaka, And, in 
specifying the boundaries of that field, it places, on the east, the junction of the boundary of a village 
(grima) named GOolik&; on the south, a tank (foddia) named Yomalakhallara, and o field 
belonging to the Mahatfare Mahésyara, nud an irrigated field belonging to the barber Dévaka; on 
the west, a road going trom Samipedrake to a village (grdma) the name of which is to be read ax 
Dhihattha, instead of Dhihaddba as given in the published text;? and, on the north, » tank 
oomed Barutakhallara, and o field belonging to the Brihman Narma, a resident of Kérilla. 


Pandit Bhagwanlsl Indraji was inclined to identify KayAvatara with Kavi, in the Jambisar 
taluka of the Broach district. Dr, Biihler, however, pointed ont? that, according to the phonetic 
laws of the Prikgit dialecta, the name Kiyivatara cannot become Kivi, and also that Kavi ix 
mentioned as Kapiké in a local record of A, D,. 827, He subsequently gave reasons‘ for saying that 
Kiyivatara is probably the modern Earvan or Kérvag,' a large village, in the Dabhiéi subdivision 
of the Baroda territory, which is shewn in the Indian Atlas sheot No. 23, N. E. (1894), in Int. 22° 5°, 
long. 73° 18’. Later on,* be identified Karvin with a place mentioned as Kardhana, by “an 
‘attempt at finding « Sanskrit equivalent for the Gujarati word,” in the Cintra pradaati, of the period 
A. D. 1274 to 1296, which locates Kardéhapa in the Laja country, and says that it is the place 
to which there came the great Baiva teacher Lakuiléa or Nakuliéa,? who took up his abode thers 
“in order to favour the uffspring of Utika who were long deprived of sons in consequence of a curse 
“of their inther.” And, as he has told us,° among other points, that the Kirvig Mdhdtmya asserts 
that Kirvin was formerly called KAyavirébana or “ Kéyirabun (A@yérdAaga 1)," and that Karrig 
“was according to tradition the place where Mahidéva, who had been born as NakulAivara in the 
“family of a Brahman of Ulkapuri, or Avikhal,* re-assumed his divine shape,” we need not hesitate 
about eee his identification of aay es with narra. 








1 Bec page’ 6 ere 10. 

2 An inspection of the lithograph will shew, at oned, that, as we might expect from the ending of the modern 
form of the name, ‘ Dhawat,” the third syllable is unqaestionably ftha, not ddha, We may, however, compare the 
iret component of the akshara with the ! of dyhiigndai, line 23, and the second component with the {h of dréshthu, 
line 46 ; and we may contrast the whole akshara with the dds of dthivriddhay? and Sraddhik-~dgrthdra, line 19, and 
of iuddha, line 30. 

' Vol. XVIL above, p. 193, note 34, 4 Vol. XVIIL above, p. 

® In VoL EVIL. above, p. 176, be wrote the name with the dental mn, whereas, in the ae sie to in the 
next note below, be wrote it with the lingual 9. In the official compilation entitled Bombay Places and Common 
Oficial Words (1878), the name is presented with the dental «=, The lingual 9 is more likely to be correct. 

€ Bus Ep. Jn, Vol. 1. p, 274, and note 8. 

Y Regarding this person, see Ep, Ind. Vol. V¥. p, 296 @. © Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 274, | 

eee ee of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, N. E, (1894), six and o half miles on fhe eouth-enei 
of") 
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Girinagara, whence the grantee's father had come, was an ancient city the site of which seema 
to be that now occupied by the town of Junfigadh, in the Sirath division of Kathidwar, which is to 
be found in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 15, N. E. (1898), im lat. 21° 31’, long. 70° 31’. An early 
epigraphic mention of the city, by the name Girinagara, is contained in the Junigadh rock inscription 
of the Mahdkehatrapa Radradiman, dated in A.D. 150. And it is also mentioned, by the same 
name, in the BrihatsahAitd, written in the sixth century A. D., which places it in the “ southern 
division" according to the arrangement followed by Varihariihira in that work" The name of the 
city, in the modern form Girndr, has now passed over either to the great mountain itself, which is 
immediately on the east of Junagadh, or else to some particular peak of it, which may perhaps be the 
Ambimiita peak (so called after a goddess of that name who seems to be also known ag “ the Girniri 
goddess"), but is more likely to be the highest of the five principal peaks, the so-called Garakhnath, 
$656 feet high, about four miles on the east of Jonigadh, That peak seems to be the one which 
is mentioned as Urjayat in the record of A. D. 1509 and again in the Junigadh Gupta inscription 
bearing dates in A. D, 455 and the following two yeurs.4 And the Raivataka of the Gupta record 
seems to be the Dattitriya or Ditir peak, 2779 feet high, about three miles on ihe south-east 
of Junigeadh.™ 


EKérilla, — the town from which was named the territorial division, the EérillA pathaka, in 
which lay the village Samfpadraka, — is, as was suggested by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, the 
modern Eéral, or perhaps Kral," in the Chérandé subdivision of the Baroda territory. Kéral is 
shewn in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 28, N. E. (1894), in lat. 21° 50’, long, 73° 16’, on the north 
bank of the Nurbadé, about sixteen miles north-east-by-cast from Broach, And, as remarked by 
Dr. Bubler in endorsing the Pandit's identification, Kéral was still, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the head-quarters of a pargani,!7 


As regards Dhahattha,— the Pandit, who read the name as Dhihaddhs, proposed to identify 
the place with the modern Dihad, the head-quarters of the Déhad taluka of the Paiich-Mahils. 
Dr, Bibler, however, pointed out two objec‘ions to this :!" in the first place, that the distance of 
D6had from K 6ral, — nearly a hundred miles, —is too great for that town to have been in the Kérilla 
pathaka ; and secondly, that the ancient name of Ddéhad, “ or more correctly Dehwad,” is given as 
Dadbipsdra in an inscription of A.D. 1146 at Déhad itself, And, while accepting the name as 
Dhihadda or Dhdhaddha, be quite correctly identified the place with the ‘ Dhawat’ of the Atlas sheet 
No, 23, N. E., fourteen miles north-half-west from Kéral..” He further identified the Sraddhika 
agrahéra with the ‘Sadhli’ of the map, eleven and « half miles towarda the north-north-east from 
Kéral. And he proposed to identify Samipadraka either with the ‘ Samra" of the map,% five 
snd a half miles on the north of Kéral, or with ‘Samri,"" « mile and a half further on to the north. 


QS nn ee ee oe a eel 


1) Archool, Surv. Weel. Ind. Vol. IL p. 129, 1 Sea Vol. XXI. above, p. 178. 

't See Gas. Bo. Pres. Vol. VIIL., Kithidwir, p, 441. I find it imposible to locate this penk, either from 
information given in the Gazefter, or from the map. The Garetteer, it may be mentioned, would place the town of 
Junigadh quite wrongly, in lat, 21° 1’, long, 70" 15" ; seo page 487. It appears (ibid. p. 487) that the Mahdimya of 
Girne would give Jumige)h the name of Karpakubja ; but that, no doubt, is quite as apocryphal as is the statement 
that the place was called origin Mapipara, then Chandrakitopora, then Eaivata, and then, in the Kali age, 
Puuritanspora. ‘The last name iz, of course,  tranalation of Junigndb, “ the old or ancient fort.” ; 

3 Loc. af. note 10 above, 4 Gupta Inscriptions, p. 64, 

‘* From the Gas, Bo. Pres. Vol. VIII. p, dl, it appears that the Jaine apply the name Révatiichala to the wholo 
mountain, but that this mame really belongs, now, to a hill immediately over a tirtha known aa the Révatakupda. 
But, whore, exactly, the Hivatakunja and Révatichala are, is not made clear. | 

it See the next note, 

Bee Vol. XVI. above, p. 103, and (Far. Bo, Pres, Vol. VIT., Baroda, pp. 194, 195. — The official compilation 
Bombay Places certifies the final letter of the name as the lingual}; but that seems rather dubious. ‘Phe same 
compilation mentions (Kdral or) Kéraj as the head-quarters of the Cbirandé subdivision; but, in the Gas. Bo. 
Pres. Vol. VEL p. 585, ww are told that ‘Karjan' is the head-quarters of the subdivision. pay cere 
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In respect of this point, however, Dr. Biibler’s proposals were not correct. And it remained for 
Mr, D. BR. Bhandarkar to establish, as will be shewn in my next note, the correct identification of 
Samipadraka with o village now known as ‘ Sondarna.’ 





The places mentioned in the Naus&ri plates of A. D. 817. 


This record was first brought to notice, from notes put together by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, 
in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 1. Part 1. p, 125. It has been edited by Mr, D. RB, 
Bhandarkar in the Jour, Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XX. p. 131 ff. And, from his opening remarks 
about it, it appears that the original plates are in the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. They seem to have been obtained from Wausart. | 


The record recites that, on a specified day in the month Migha, Saka-Samvat 738 (expired), 
falling in January or February, A, D, 817, the Rishirakite prince Suvarnavarsha-Karkardja, of the 
Gujarit branch of the Malkhéd family, when be was in residence at Ehétaka, which is the modern 
father waa a resident of Badavi,= two villages (grdémodeaya) named Samipadraka ani Bambandhi. 
These two villages are both described as Mahi-¥ dnécrdla-désa-cartin, “situated in the 
country between the Mahi and the Narmada.” And Sambandhi is further placed in a 


In specifying the boundaries of Samipadraza, the record places, on the east, a village (grdma) 
named GélikA; on the south, a village named Chérundaka; on the west, (a pillage named) 
Bharthanaka ; and, on the north, a village the name of which is, I feel sure, really presented in the 
original as Dh&hatths, as in the Nausirl plates of A, D, 706, instend of Dhihadva as given 
in the published text, As has been remarked by Mr, Bhandarkar, the Samipadraka, GOliki, and 
mentioned in the record of A. D. 706, treated in my preceding note. And the mention of tha two 
fication of Samipadraka, in respect of which Dr, Biihler was only able to make suggestions which 
were not correct. As pointed out by Mr. Bhandarkar, Samipadraka is undoubtedly represented by 
a village, in the Chorandi subdivision of the Baroda territory, the name of which is given in the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, N. E. (1894), and in the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No, 30 (1875) of 
Gujarit,ss ‘Sondarns ;" in the Atlas sheet, it may be found in lat, 22° 0’, long, 73° 15', twelve miles 
north-by-west from Kral, the town from which there was derived the appellation of the territorial 
division, the Krill pathaka, in which, as the record of A, D. 706 tells us, the village of Samipadraka 
lay, Itis true, indeed, that the mapa do not shew any name answering to the Gdlika of the two 
records, which must have been asitaated just about where they shew ‘ Kasampar' or ‘Kidsampor’ and 
‘Kurali’ or ‘Kurili,’ on the north-east of ‘Sondarna.’ Bat the maps shew * Chorands,’ anawering 
to Chérundaka, sbout a mile and a half on the south of ‘Sondarna, and * Bharthana,’ 


‘ Bk , 





and ‘Dhawat,’ ‘ Dhawat,’ anawering to Dhthattha, — as was first pointed out by Dr, Bihler, 
though he, also, did not recognise the exactly correct ancient form of the name,™ — two miles 
nortb-north-esst from ‘Sondarna,’ The identification of Samipadraka with ‘Sondarna’ is, thus, 
unquestionable. As regards the transition between the two forms of the name, — Mr. Bhandarkar has 
expressed the opinion that “Samipadraka must have ordinarily been firat corrupted into Sa-im-ndra 


= See page £26 above, Fo. 11, 

33 After the word ending in reritt in line 61, the original presents a mark of punctuation which the editor bas 
treated aa superfluous, with the effect of making the word qualify only the village of Samipsdraka. But, though 
there are marks of punctuation which are certainly superfluous, both in these passages and in other parts of the 
record, thie particular mark of punctuation was plainly inteotional and correct, in order to make the word qualify 
diad-grima-deayark in ling G4. , 

% See page 361 above, and note 2, 4 Gee page 962 above. 
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“and then into Sa-un-dar.” As regards the m in the last syllable of ‘Sondarna,’ which, aa 
remarked by Mr. Bhandarkar, cannot be properly accounted for, — it is quite possible that it may 
be due to nothing but a mistake by the person who transliterated the vernacular name of the village 
for insertion in the English maps. But, in view of the fact that Vatapadraka can become ‘ Wardala’ 
and *Wardla,’ we need not be surprised if Samfpadrake has actoally become ‘Sondarna.’ It is 
to be added that Samipsdmka- Sondarna’ is, as required, in the courtry between the Mahi 
and the Narmada ; it 1s about twenty miles from the south bank of the Mabi, and seven miles 
from the north bank of the Narbadi, 


In specifying the boundaries of Sathbandhi in the MankanikA bhukti, the record places, 
on the east of Bamban’hi, a village (grdma) named Sajjédaka: on the south, (a small eillage or 
hamlet named) Bra{hme)}napallika ; on the weat, (a placs named) Earaftijavasahika: and, on the 
north, (erillage named) KéshthG@mandapa, Mr. Bhandarkar has said that Sajjidaka is a village 
now called “Sajid” in the Aikitshwar tiluka of the Broach district, and has suggested that “ the 
“name Mandwi of a modern village may be the present contracted form of Kashthimandapa.” 
The village thus proposed for Sajjédaka is the‘ Sajoi' of the Indian Atlas sheet No, 23. N. E. 
(1894), and of the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No, 18 (1873) of Gujarat, about five miles on the 
west of Aiklishwar, And the other village is the *Mandwa Matierd’ and * Mindwa Matierd ’ of 
the mapa, three and a half miles west-by-torth from ‘ Sajod:" the prefix attached to its name is 
evidently used to distinguish it from another ‘Matierd,’ ‘ Matierd,’ about two milew on the west of 
‘Sajod;’ and it figures again in the name, given in the Trigonometrical map only, of ‘ Mandwa Bei,” 
a small island in the Narbad&, jnst on the north of * Mindwa Matierd,' Now, the ‘Sajod’ of the Ines 
very likely does represent an ancient Sajjidaka Buotthere are no traces, in this locality, of any of the 
other names mentioned in the record. And, more to the point still, ‘Sajod’ is oa the sonth of the 
NarbadA, instead of being between that river and the Mahl. I find that Mankanika, the town from 
which the Mahkenika bhukti took its appellation, is a large village, in the Saikhéda subdivision of 
the Baroda territory, which is shewn as ‘Makni’ in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 36, 8, W. (1897), 
in lat. 22° 13’, long. 73° 49’, about = mile and a half on the south of the river ‘Orsang," and as 
“Makni’ in the Bombay Survey sheet No. 184 (1886), And Sarnbandht is the * Samadhi’ of the 
Atlus sheet and of the Bombay Survey aheet No, 183 (1894), also in the Seikhéda subdivision, two 
miles on the north of the ‘Orsang,’ and three and a half miles due north of “Mskni' *Makni.’ The 
maps, indeed, do not shew any names answering to the Karafijavasahika and the Sajjédake of the 
record.2? But the Survey sheet Mo, 183 shews, on the north bank of the ‘ Orsang,’ about one mile and 
three quarters sonuth-east-by-couth from ‘Samdhi,’ a small village named ‘ Bamroli? which ae 
probably is the Bra[hmejoapallika of the record. And Késthimandape is, unquestionably, the 
‘Kath Mandva’ of the Atlas sheet, and tho ‘Kath Mandva? of the Survey sheet No, 189, bont 
Mahbils, SambandhiSamdhi’ is about thirty-six miles towards the north-eact-by-east from Samt- 
padrake-‘Sondarna. And it, also, is in the country between the Mabi and the Narmada: 
it is about twenty-two miles from the north bank of the latter river, at its nearest point, and soma 
forty miles to the south-east of the Mahi, | 


Ag regards Badaévi, which is mentioned as the place of residence of the grantes's father, — there 
are the unquestionable facts, established hy me a loag time ago, that Badavi occurs, as far hack as 
A. D, 699, as an earlier form of the name of Badami, the head-quarters of the Badami taluka of th. 
Bijapur district ayd in former times the capital of the Western Ohalokya kings, and that thie tow, 





™ Gee page 256 above, and note 14. 
™ The latter sams, however, survives in that part of the oountry, in the ones of the ‘ Gaied’ «i; 
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is also mentioned aa Vatapi and Vatapi in Sanskrit records dating back to A. 1.612. Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji took the Badévi of the present record to be BadAmi® And Mr. Bhandarkar 
has said that “in all likelihood’ it is Badami. But there is no reason to entertain any doubt on 
this point ; any more than there is for thinking, a3 Mr, Bhandarkar has presented himself as think- 
ingt, that the identification of Vatapi with Bidimi has not been a matter of absolute certainty for the 
last quarter of a century. The grant of a couple of villages in Gujarit would, indeed, be of no prace 
tical use whatsoever to» person actually himself resident at Badimi, some four hondred and seventy 
miles away to the south, The place, however, is simply mentioned as the place of abode of the 
grantee's father. And it is plain that the grantee himself had left his father's home, and was setiled 
cithor in one or other of the two villages granted to him by this record, or in some neighbouring town 
convenient for the management of them, or else that he emigrated when the grant was made to him 
and in consequence of its being made, 

Another mention of Badami, contained in » record belonging like this one to a very distant 
locality, and indicating « similar emigration from Badami and settlement cleewhore, is to be found in 
the Ujjain plates of A. D. 1021,% which register a grant made by the Puraméra king Bhdjaddve 
of Dhiri, — vriahmags-Dhanapatibhattiya . . . . . . Apustigdtriya . . 2. 1, 
Vell[n )valla-prativaddha-éri-V idavi-nirggata-Vasurasamhga(gha)-Karondtiya, — “to the Brahman 
Dhanapstibhatts, . . . » » + who is of the Agastigétra, . . . . . « -andowho iss 
man of the Karpaja (country), belonging to the Basura smigha, who has come from the famous 
Badavi which is attached to Belluvalla.”” This passage was not understood by the editor, who, 
with a different reading in certain details?! translated the last part of it as meaning “who, being an 
“inhabitant of Radha Surasanga Karniia, has come from Srivida, situate in Vellu Valla,” But the 
real meaning of it is quite certain, The name Belluvalla refers to the Bolvola throe-hondred 
district, which is mentioned as the Beluvala three-hundred in line 53 of another record in Nagart 
characters, the Bébatti plates of A. D, 1183,% and as the Velvalla (Belvalla) vishaya, in the version 
in Nagari characters of tho Pattadakal inscription of A. D. 754," aod which lay close ou the west 
and south-west of Badimi. And the Basura smigha is mentioned, with a slight difference in the 
final syllable, in the spurious Kurtakoti plates, purporting to be dated ir A. D. G08 or 610,34 which 
claim the village of Kurutakinte (Kurtakiti itself), in the Belvola vishaya, for a Brahman belonging 
to the Basuri saighe and the Agasth{ (Agasti) gitre. 


THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES, 
BY THE LATE PROF. C. P. TIELE. 
(Translated into English by @G, K. Nariman.) 
(Continued from p. 304.) 
9. Tho Avesta and ita Componenta, 

Of the one and twenty Naeke on which we dwelt in the preceding section of this chapter, we 
possess, ag is reckoned,” still two complete: Stacta Yeanya!’ and the Vendidad ; one well-nigh 
entire, the Bakan Yast, comprising the Yasts; the greater part of three more, ainong them the 
Haedokhta Neak; and more or less extensive fragments of nine others. They are composed in an 


t Gas, Bo. Pres, Vol. I. Part I. p. 15. % Vol, VI. above, p. $4, plate ii, live 1 


") He read Sricddd-vinirggata-rédhamrasahga, The marke which he took aa mesning rf, are only marks 
which were pot in by the writer, in acoordanc with a frequent practice, to fillups Tacant apace at the end of 
Hine 2; or, perhaps, the first of them ia each a mark, and the other in attribatable to the raised edge of the plate, 
The next abyhera is certainly va, not dha; it stands for ba, which is represented throughout the record by the samo 


™ Vol IV. abore, p. 276, ™ Ep. Jnd. Vol. TIT. p. 5, line 20, note 20. ™ Vol. VIL. above, p. 220, line 26. 
1 Darmestetar, Le Zend Avesta, IDL, xvi. eviv., aod Weat, Publavi Posts, Part IV., Sacred Books of the Kasai, 
XEXKVII., passim, 


11 In Fasna, 1417, 22-54, and 55. 
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their inscriptions, though in two somewhat divergent dialects. Formerly this language was mostly 
known asthe Zend, whichis indubitably ao preposterons designation, inasmuch #4 no tongos Was, 
ever understood by the term Zend, Now, a3 a rule, itis denominated Avesta. However, the name 
Baktrian already used by Denfy and Spicgel seems to. ma to be still the most appropriate, Bakiria 
being one of tlie must important lands wher this speech waa current. The Avesta or the Sacred 
Law was brought to Eorope by Aquetel da Perron in the vear 1761], after o voyage testifying toon 
nncommon devotion to acience and an iron perseverance, and #us tentatively translated by him, 
Subsequently a few new fragments have come to light" Probably only these remnants are preserved 
to os, becanse they were employed in. the liturgy and had to be chanted ia the old language, though 
they were unintelligible without the auxiliary of a vulgar rendering. The seanty compass of the Areata 
and the corrupt condition of the texts are no trivial obstacle to ite correct interpretation. The first 
pioneer to pave the way to a scientific exegesis was Eugene Burnoul. Since his days, amid no donbt 
many an aberration, as often asa sound plilologieal method is resorted to, constant advance hag bees 
made in the study of Zarathusktrion literature, And so it has become poesilde to-mnravel the evaln- 
tions of the religion, the pristine documents of which the Areefa contains in its. main fectnres, and to 
draw to a certain measure an securate outline of it, It would not be relevant at this place to sketch. 
the history of the Avesta exogesix or to examine the right method for it — an inquiry which cannot 
be attempted without. entering into a disenssion of all manner of technical minutie, 1 expect eub- 
stantial resnlits from none but o critical philological trertment. which takes into account ell writings; | 
whether dating from early or Inte periods, and in which an intelligent regard for traditional inter. | 
pretation ensnres moterial assistance, To slavishly follow ihe Intter is on impudent repudiation of all 
ecichce. be 


The Arceta is made up of five principal constituents, Tho Yasna is exclusively a ritualistic boolk, 
in which the texts are arranged in order of the sacrificial operations at which it is recited or sung. ” 
The Visperod, Vieperaioro, “ All Lords,” i. ¢., the invoked holy ones, is so-called in that it was used 
in sacrificial coremonics involving the invocation of all the Lonls, The Vondidad, ibe Vidaeva.data, 
or what is enacted against the Daovas, the anti-demoniao ordinancs, is a law book im twenty-two 
Forgarde or Chapters, containing prescriptions, which the pious must observe in order to preserve or 
recover religious purity ; for without this purity they would fall into the power of the fiends, The 
Yaskta represent eacrificio! hymns Coin pote for the moat part, auf maorcm glortam of the Yaratus, af aj 
whom twenty-seven are Sncred to the thirty doyw.of the mouth; the first, fifteenth, and: twenty-fifth | 
days of the month had no angels proper to themerlyes, Lut serred'as preludes to the great festivals 
immediately following, namely, those of Atar, Mithms, and Daona, On theee preparatory days were 
invoked Ahura Mazda snd the Amesha Spentas. The fiith and the last division of the desete 
embraces a few minor writings, prayers, calendars, and maxims, which con jointly with, or even without, 
-the Yaahts iscomprehensirely denominated the Lesaet or A’horda Apesta, ancl ja appointed, not for public 
or priestly, but the private, servico of avery believer. The solitary hook of all. these, answering in lin 
totality to a Naak of the Sassanide Avests, isthe Vendidad, The F gana ineludes the Stog Ve shi Naat 
— Stacia Yernya, — bat, in combination with three ehapters [rom the Deka Nish2® threo older. 
Fashte,? some litanies and reiterations, it lias been artificially distended to seventy-two Has or Bentiona, 
Finally, the body of Fashte includes the Bakon or Bughan Nask, which consisted of sixteen snch 
hymna, increased by several more that are posterior, borrowed from other Nasks of » dissimilar 


: Tt is not possible: to affirm that any one of these books bacieie isa obtains thareeiai 
Each has sted older and younger elements, Perhaps as a book the Vesdidad ix the miost 
‘i Solested, «dited, snd, wo far we possible, translated by Darmesteter {a Part IIL ot his Zend dew. Fate ED ote 
© These are: the Him-Fasht, Ha 9.11; the Srosh-Youdl, Ha 57 ; tha so-called Mapw Tashi, He @& aad te 
certain sense aluo He 62, the main contents of which coincide with the isek Fase, tehsil an mess 
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Priniitive ; the Vashts are somewhat lanl Sound: awd wt least in ther ‘xisting form are a com- 
porition subsequent to the Pendidad and the Yare, If it is not feasible off-hand to point to original 
passages and Intier-day excrescences, we are enabled to pronounce comething at least with definitive- 
ness, and we need not despair of more abundant: light commensurate to the progress of research, 

Thos, in the first place, it lias to he remarked that o number of the texts are drawn up in a 
disleot different from that of the majority, This diversity of langnage is of the essence and cannot 
Lo deraved from a different mode of writing, aa some have sought: to show on a baseless theory,2! 
Both belong. lo one and the same language, but either as two dinlects, which were spoken in two 
neparate regions, OF as in an anterior ands posterior stage of development, ‘The first alternativeis well 
nigh generally accepted, thongh on inadequate grounds ; the second seema:to me to be the most 
provable. one, That the east of language in which the Gdthay are written, and which accordingly is 
termed the Gathio, is more archaic than the other in admitted on all: hands. Moreover, the metra of 
the Gérha is touch more ancient aud primitive than that of the Fashts. If we are not bound, from 
these reasons alone, to consider not only that the old hymns, as I have already stated, from remote 
ages have built the basis of the eatine Aveta, but also to look upon most of these pieoes ag the product 
of an anterior date, — this is demonstrated primarily by their tenor as compared with that of *he 
other writings. 

The texts in the Gatha dialect comprise the Gathur, the Yoana Heptonghait? (tour prayers 
held in profound vanerntion), and sundry minor bits, such as the profession of Iaith, &e. “We shall 
discuns them in the sequel, [t will then be seen that they likewise are not of eqaal age, but bear 
witness to a gradual evolution of religions ideas and concepts. But all in all they are the exponerits 
of an older stage of religiong devolopment than that of the literature embodied in a younger form 
of language, The Gathas, properly five collections of songs, which are arranged not in order of their 
contents or themes, but in sccordance with the metre, contain the original Zarathushtrian dogma of 
redemption, often proclaimed with fervid enthusiasn? We might describe this as that species of 
hymus, which speaks nothing of the all kinds of institutions and rites. that play an important part 
in the other sections of the Avesta, such as the divisions of the year and day, and the Baresman 
twigs, which are emploved at offerings and are used in the ritual. It may be an accident that even 
the Yasna of the Seven Chapters is silest as to them, But « deeper difference obtains, which our 
history will indicate further on, Here, however, we must notice a few salient pointa, The Zaratbush- 
tra of the (dthas, apart from the question of the prophet's being « historic or legendary personage, 
ia a glorified prophet, snpreiwe over all, favoured with the fall revelation of Ahura Mazda, and by 
‘consequetice the head of all earthly beings, ‘The Zarathushtra of the remaining Avesta is a mythical 
creature to whom the homage due to « god is done, The seven Amesha Spentas, that are not once so 
named in the G@éthes, are etill far removed from the Spirits of the later lore: they figure hardly even 
as pertonifications of abetract idews, As for the Duslism, it is not less decisively taught in the oldest 
entincistions than in the rest of the literature, It ig a question of two intelligences, p good, and an 
evil one, who combat each other, and between whom the faithfal has to make his choice ; but, properly 
spiking, Masta stands the most exhalted, The (rdéthar are cognisant of neither the conception nor 
the appellation of a hostile crestor, the Angramainush of the later system, Mazda's equal in rank, 
pitted against him and with whom, he hag to maintain » contest, It may be, however, ‘incidentally 
retnarked that the germ of this fatare Dnalism lies in Tama 45,3, whi O pre 
Ti Gom pure my article in the Rorw: de i'Hictovrs deo Neligiona, 1804, L, iv. 

2°‘The Give Gdthar are: (1) Skamaeriti, toven hymns, to which be added the Fauna Haptanghaiti or the Yeena 
of the Feren Chapters, a prose work of younger origin ; (2) CaAderwisi fer hyums; (3) Spente-Mainyn, four hymms ; 
(4) Tohe-tivhetivu, one bya, with « prose addendum ; and (5) Fesisdbiebodti, one bymn, to which the boly prayer 


diryema Delgo ia appended, 4 
Thos forth | annoones to you Life's fret two spirits, ae | 
H whem the cuore bounjeons the evil accowted : i 
Never our thoughts, nor erweds, nor undersascdingas, a 
Never our beliefs, nor words, sor yet our aotiona, 
Nr ca oer onl or fit rer be one."— Mile Merial Fen (Te.] 
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genii of the world, the holy Spanyao (comparative degree) and the wicked Angro. But the passage 
viewed in its context, what has gone before and what follows, discloses that by Spanyao is not meant 
Mazda himself. Lastly, and this is of paramount import, the most amiable of the Yazatas, the most 
revered, the most pnissant antagonist of the realm of the wicked, he who constitutes not less than 
the sacrosanct fire, the focus of the cult throughout the posterior Aresfa, Haoma, is nowhere 
mentioned in the Gathic writings.™ 


This pervading divergence is explicable only on the sssamption thai the Gdthaa with their acces- 
sories are the oldest records of the creed, and that the texts written in the other dialect mark a degree 
in their subseqnent evolution, It were not impossible in iteelf that the two tendencies had sprung up 
synchronously in diverse regions, let us say in Nast and North-West Iran, and had continued to 
develop independently, till they were fused one with the other under the Araacides or the Sassanides, 
Tt is likewise possible, at all events in abetracto, that the far purer, more philosophic, idealistic doctrine 
of the Géthas was the outcome of a reformation of the flagrant dualistic mythological scheme repre- 
sented in the other books, with all their train of Yaxatas and many a factor of the old Aryan faith, so 
that the latter books would be in reality the older of the two sets. But both the above possibilities 
are precluded, firet by what we stated with reference to the languages, and next by the indisputable 
cireumstance that the last-named later doctrine is built upon that of the Gdthas, which it has 
modified, popelarized, and deteriorated. The later religious phage ia to be onderstood in 
the light of the Gdthas, just as the Christian dogma is to be interpreted in the light of the New 
Testament and not rice rered. The more antique elements, myths, fables, and ritual, which are in 
point of fact found in the other chapters of the Yasna, in several parts of the Vendidad and in the 
Yasht, do not predicate a higher antiquity of these writings. They are the resuscitated vestiges of 
an antecedent epoch, which have been reduced so far as possible to an unison with the Zorathushtrian 
gospel. 


The Gathic texts make up the principal components of the Staota Yeenya, of the Stot Faght 
Wask, which, os we saw, ia the core of the Torna, But they are not the only ones of their kind. We 
light on the Gathic texts, likewise in the so-called younger Fasna, in the chapters, that is, which stand 
in the commencement and at the close of this Nast :5 in the Mazdayasnian confession of faith, intro- 
duced by a concise enlogium and terminating in a more exhaustive one 2% in the lesser Srosh Yasht 
erroneously so dubbed, though it is an invooation addressed to the water and the Fravashis 37 and 
finally in o benediction over the cattle and the pious houschold.2% The last-mentioned piece in all 
Stot Yasht Nask or Staota Yesnya at first embraced exclusively Guthic texte, and that subsequently 
s few other similar texts of a different extraction were joined on to them, so as in the ceremonial not 
to dispense with any of the holiest vouchers of the most ancient revelation, which men still possess ol 
and that the extant Yasva is a latter-dey growth issuing from this complex, called forth to meet the 
requirements of the Hoama ceremony and the rituals of the funeral eervicea, of fire adoration, and the 
reverencing of the element of water, 


Tae 42, an appendix to the Yama Hoptanghaiti, speaks indeed of three Haomas, but it ja universally 
known that this chapter is ofa very inte date, an after-addition writton in bad Gathic, Even if we aexome, an will 
be clear Iter on in Chapter II., that the Haoma worship was no Fast-Iranian heritage, this argument retains its 
fall foree, for at the time the old Giitha torts aroee it waa yet unknown to the Zarathushtrian, and it oooupies o 

® Ha 1-15 and %-72, 

™ Frasuy!, Ha 11, 17-18. Prararond or Fraeraitish, Ha 12, 1-8, Avtuy! or Astacthwanem, Ha 19, 9-19 

7 = The piece bogins with the constantly recorting formula: Seraceko idka pore Bryan — ee 
Tn the word mon erronecusly discovered the genius eracaha and 6 : ld dent ee | 
Broek Yasht which follows in Ha 47, . and confused the old text with the much later 

% Ho 68, 47, The verses 1-3 form an introduction, and verse ¢ the close of the thus completed Siacta amya 
It is all in almost pure Gathic dialect. Verge 9 ia n atill later addition in the younger idiom, | aie 
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In the rest of the Aresta books, setting aside sporadio quotations, no Gdtha texts are forthcoming. 
They are indited entirely in the later Baktrian. They all, however, do not date back to the same age; 
and if in the present state of oor knowledge it is beyond our reach to differentiate with preciaion the 
anterior from the subsequent portion, still critical inquiry has yielded here and there incontestible 
Thus there is no question but that the Vendidad, which now nombere twenty-two chapters, 
originally closed ‘with the sixteenth. The seventeenth was tagged ou later, and hence the repetition 
of the formula which ends the sixteenth as wellas the seventeenth. (The pasesge in question is not 
devoid of interest, It runs (8. B. E, TV., p. 189 or 192): All wicked embodiments of the Drug are 
ecorners of the Judge: ull seorners of the Judge are rebels sgainst the Sovereign ; all rebels against 
the Sovereign are ungodly men ; and all ungodly men are worthy of death. [Tr.] ) All the ensuing 
chapters are so many supplements made up of texte, which in s measure bear on the main theme. 
This principal theme is appropriately treaied of in Fargerds § to 16. For the thirteenth, fourteenth. 
and the fifteenth, which ore taken up with the dog, the favourite domestic animal of the Persians, who 
almost put it on the same level with homanit are not out of place here; dogs as well as the beaver 
and hedge-hog, which were classed with them, being the destroyers of evil genii. Still citations and 
excerpta from metrical and mythological fragments, to which the prose texts furnish a gloss and the 
mutual contradiction of many an injunction, and the recurrence of the same preacriptiona over and 
over again in s more or leas modified” guise, argue that even those Fargards are « conglomeration of 
heteromencous texts.” The seventh chapter bears on the face of It evidence of « later construction 
than the fifth, from which it rehearses passages word for word, and at the same time attempers the 
commandments therein inculeated. The seventh is in point of time even preceded by the sixth, which 
mentions as little as the eighth, the Dakhmas, the towers for the disposal of corpses? It is not 
settled whether the first four chapters must be held os an introd jon by the same hand or as the 
amplifications of a posterior editor, But thia mach is positive, that a text of considerable antj- 
quity underlies the first Fargard, which is supplemented at places to accord with latter<lay ideas. 
It is a catalogue of the countries which Ahora Mazda created, beautifn] ond comfortable for hia 
worshippers, but which are by the counter-crestiona of Anghro Mainynah. Percbance ~ 
already the older portion deviates from its original configuration. At all events « discrepancy 
obtains between what is related of Airyansm Vaejo, the aboriginal Aryan land, in the beginning 
and what is aid of it in Sections 2 and 6. In the former it is a paradise so charming that, bot for the 
production on the Creator's part of more regions habitable and beautiful, all organized beings would 
have repaired thither. In the latter it is a real country, which haa been unfit to live in because of 
ita prolonged inclement winter ; « country where is located the heart, the very centre of winter, and 
on which impetuous cold beara down from all quarters, This second delineation is assuredly the 
earlier one. The lands catalogued make up only « part of Iran, and the editor was alive to it, that 
this defective list must elicit astonishment in his age. He therefore sabjoine the note that there 
were other regions too, in several respects of supérior excellence, which he bas not enumerated, 
Again, the second Fargard io a Zarathushtrisn version of the Aryan hero Yima (Yama), the 
king of primeval humanity, who reigned 900 yoars, and during which period, owing to the 
multiplying of his eubjects, the earth had twice tobe enlarged. But since he apprehended the rain of 
evarything terrestrial in a severe winter, at the behest of Abura Mazda, he prepared an enclosed 
space (rara) to which he migrated with the seeds of cattle, men, dogs, birds, and with blaxing fire, 


* Comp, the archalo pastoral songs in 3, 24-88, the myth presentment of Mazda and the waters re in Sj 17, ™, 
21. Hepetitions comstastly oocur. | | eae 

© Fargard 7, 16 has o quotation from the very Inte Fasna 65, 6; and 7, & accords with Parg. 19, 51, and Fasht 
92, 16 — both well known as of a very younger aye. The strange reference to the Dekhmaa in 7, 49 indicates that 
they wore held at once to be impure and necessary: ‘© Maker of the material world, thou Holy Ove! How long 
after tbe corpes of a deed man bas been Jaid down on « Dukhma fs the ground whereon the Dakhae stands 
clean again? "*—8, B, E., IV. 68 [Tr.) What is enjoined to Fury, 5 in respect of the puriSeation of _ womag 
delivered of « still-born ehiJd ja modified by 7, 77%, 
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We shall revert to this-myth further on, But now it ie patent to the believing Maadayasnian how 
this old tradition, which he waa not disposed to surrender, can be brought to harmonize with the 
orthodox tenet that Zarathushtra bad enunciated the law since the inception of creation and that he 
was himself the chief of the mundane economy, In os somewhui clumsy fashion the sgthor makes 
Zerathuahtra propound the question to Maxda, who replies, that Yima, while willing toextend the good 
tracts of land, declined to proclaim the law. On Zarathuahtra, by consequence, it devolved to be the 
first prophet of the true dogma, Another interrogative seeka to ascertain if this dogma was 
unknown. in Yima's cara. The reply is to the effect thal o taytiieal bind curred it thither and that 
Zarathushtva wea the Ratu or spiritual pontiff, and.Urvatet-naro, the Anghu ot temporal lord ™ 

To illustrate further thet the pineteenth Furgard' consists uf pasecges of a very promiseaous 
character, anil thet they standin little internal co-relation, “Sections 1 to 10 and 43 to 47 cohere, 
while between them sre shoved in three other texts dealing with totally different matter. The main 
‘text. is the narrative of Zorathushira’s temptation, to ull appearances later than most Fargards of 
the Vendided,?? but. it is superposed on wiyth of bygone ages, touched. up. in the. spirit of. the 
Maxdayasnian precepts, The, interpolated fragments are referable to a still younger descent.™ 


‘The Yashts with the Gathas represent the poetical fhetor of the Avesta, and are an ample mine 
for's kaowledge of old Iranian -seey and mythology, However, they are of very unequal merit and 


‘date from varying ages: Thus, we have three (one dedicated (ooo Amesha Spenta, another to Aslia 
Vahishta; (he third to Haurratat), win... .cte notadmitted into the Beghaa Naek and which should 
not be held to be-moch more than valueless triviokities, Their hopelessly corrupt text ip nttribotable 
not to the inadvertence of the transcribers, bat’ to. the ignorance of the authors,—ws cannot call 


them posts.4 They are manifestly composed to fll np a gep. Landatory songs in honor of the 


sopreme intelligences of the Zorathushtrian cosmohogy, addressed collectively or individanliy, are 
here “promiseuonsly’ thrown: ogether. Even the Grmard-Yackt,” the Hymn to the High God 
himeelf,is out and ont prosaic; Jt is o theological speculation on the divine potency of Ahura. 
Mazda's cames, ‘twice ‘interrupted by insipid strivige of appellations, of which the second is 
rounger than the first, and which are perhaps both interpolati isticns, not the only ones in this 
perfunctory piece of ancouth makeshift. But it je just this that bespeaks the relative: higher 
antiquity of others, chiefly those which celebrate the old Aryan divinities metamorphosed into 
éarathnehtrian Yasates, They do not sppear to have been composed for the individnal festivals; but 
to have later been employed on those occasions, One of the prettiest in point of poetry and religious 
fervour is the Homa Yarkt; so also is the Srosh Fasht + then the Ardrinr Banu or Adan Faskt 
addressed to the celestial waters and their deity, Ardvi Sura Anahita, Wert Tishtar, Mihir, and in 
part Purcerdin Yosh are of equal beanty, We shall in the sequel touch ou their import; wé notice 
ouly in pasting their structure of style and relative age. In respect of the first, their etructare, they 
evince strong marks of interpolations. Amid ardent and ¥jvid descriptions we meet with bald, prosaic 
comments cf « ritualistic purport, which unmisiakably betrays the hand of the priest, Besides, wt the 
end, they have monotonous litanies appended. In most cases the epentheses reflect the fact thaé po 
atithe root. of most of thom lie, without question, popular non-Zarathnshtrian ditties, Ever and anon 
‘46 Te the pobterioe legends Urvatat-maro is the oon of Uaralisltva and the cblef of the clam of bnsbandwen ; 
rete sins scoguomes of Yin: “friend of barmanity,"” oz, better, one" urited to men," From 5a 
™ Comp. 19, & (the Pairtke-bhunthaiti) with Yaskt 19, For the Boa of Kusu, eco Tashi 15. The future 
Sacabyant spoken of thers occurs in the later Yama, Fisperad, and the Yeukis, 
re caly fn Fata Ty Verh n invesetions 16,18, but aleo hafore sil by tho gunitive Aburo-Masdao, which 
qooure 7 hand Tin'the iat from th Ta are tenn ubjustifiably assumes yootive, Comp, further 
_— thie old Peblevi translation with Wie emanabae oF ts Shae ok origieal. " Onaé. 





West, Pahiovt Tete (8. B. E.)1., Intro. pp. 4aeq, He surmises that the readition, of which the Buhman Tasht is. 


an epilome, was propared in the time of Kbusro Nosirvan (531-579 A. Dj. 
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ape reccsiegeptbndé ihe fassmenllliAch stun? ald Slaelll aise Riel antoaaad onacaal 
own heart, at least scanty relics of the same. We cannot enter here into details and demonstrate 
this, But Dinetance the drdetexr Banw aod Tishtar Yaphts as 9 couple of telling Mlastrations, 


Various Yaght« dealing with Yezatas, whose raneration it was intended to commend, before all 
sceh Yorstas as were borrowed from the anterior religion and originally did not sppertain to 
the Zarathoshtrian system, contained an enumeration of legendary heroes and even of divine existences, 
who whilom sacrificed to them, Two gach lista are illicitly inserted into the Ardeimr Fash, 
According to Darmesteter, in the first list™ are mentioned the devotees of Anahita before Zarathushtra ; 
in the seeond the contemporaries and followers of the Prophet.” ‘That is incorrect. For in the 
first roll are named Jamespa, Achwrasda, Vistaura and Yoishta, who one and all belong to the 
entourage of Zerathushtra, The first five strophes are the aame ng the opening five of tho 65th 
Faana, Several other strophes (7, 11,18, 15) ares colourless copy of the glowing description at the 
close of the Yas, A for more (88 to 96) are completely out of keeping with the. general 
tone disclosing theological speculations in an orthodox Maaioyeenien spirit. Setting these aside, 
and, with the exception of the preinsiva and. otber oxpsti i | 





A vupipliotligg’ta tie Btdiaerto Viiand fries bac sehen phedtiadepet ed tas gobo, Pat a 
the blessings which her worahippers, warriors and priests, — (they are here put in the second place) — 
young imsidens and wotnen crave of her, « narrative of her descent in the plenitade o: her besuteonsness 
and glory-—all this is wound up with a prayer on the part of the warrior to succour him im the 
battle, (Strophe 132 is an addition by the priest, who maker # secrificial song of it and to this end 
repeats over again and enlarges apon the commencement of 85, the request to come down on earth, 
which ig altogether Peadliekatl shied Mis pratt haa Yon ith been granted, Occasionally the editor 
throws in #ome features to his own taate, but whieh ill aveord with the general delineation.) 


The Fir Yaah¢ in occasionally beautiful indeed ; beautiful and poetical. But obvionsly it iss 
Zarathashtrian Mazdayacnian recast of a gentine mythological chant, The Ulise-diffusing god is 
portrayed in his diverse transfigurations | youth, w steer, a whita steed with yellow 
cami, Tt te lst ape in clbrata bis combat with the demon of sterility and barrenness, Apaosha, 
conceived a8 incarnated in @ black stallion, Tt were an idle effort here or clsewhere, for example 
in the far-famed Mini? Yasht, to seek to reconstruct the primitive noa-Zerathashtrian canticle from 
the teat as it stands. “The compile: have too far made free with the texta, in order to scoommodate 
cham el, tole vit, Gf repignin oto eetyar hem. Sols mgt Pat it . 
ia exay to make out what has issned solely from th pen of the editors ; yer they haye 
prefixed of their own accord, have | ed or appended on their own initiative.” 


These researches are nth niet sing ad te rea Gey hee wo fr ynded bars ob 
more closely tested. We need not accordingly pause longer, as we have yet. to angwe the i 

in. whet sip. the Arye Hoseatnga ip the. comenderedl & 207-99 28 9 | 

Zarathushtrian religion. Scholars have long delayed setting the problem to themselves an 
ing themselves an agcount of the diffesent characters of the original sources of our inke , 
maa pat sy nF 8 ig GP peal 
& position to solve, They found that an antithesia subsisted between the dogma of the Avesa and 
the presentment (in the Achemenide inseript er. in Fieepsietay) of fhe sslipion: fe sons 
and Medes and dedaeed no.end of inconsequent conclusions, _ There is no denying the existence of 
the contrast ; bot i is gaeily explained by the uniform character of the aforessid anthentio writings. 

































8 Faske 6) 108, te Yaaht 6 TM 

® Taye pind Mic Tash (Fat 0, $948, ta hnlote prem which originally did not balong to 
the Fash!, and (ae hoe been alresiy noticed by Darmesteter) 118- 189, » paaly Liturgies! portion, ere tte conve ht 
encomisstic finale, Sone LDATY appentebe fo nent Tanks i $b opens a ena pera Sit , 
55-50 and 63 wertainiy, and @, 15-91, 03-34, 370, &, &-d5, ‘ 1) probably, Zaretheabtrise tater 
polations, These eliminated, we are leftalmost epelusively « good cohervet mythological panegy sic. 
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Herodotus relates that which he or his authority bad ascertained or experienced of the actual state of 
religion among the Iranians, and of an analogous description are the reports of the ancients, 
particularly Strabo. The inscriptions of the Ache menides inform us of the Mazdayasnian creed ao far 
ag it prevailed as the State religion of the empire; in other words, as it was officially acknowledged, 
The Avesta presenta « picture of the development of Zarathushtrianism, os it was never perhaps 
instituted prior to Alexander in Media and Persia (at best only in a solitary spot, say the ecclesiastical 
Ragha), bat an outline of it as it lived in the schools of divines and theologians by whom, it is possible, 
it was introduced into North-West and Estero Iran, 


® Tho Age of the Avoata. 


We have examined the sacred Scripture of the Zarathushtrians, and are now confronted with the 
problem to what period does it belong, and how far can we rely on it with success? Do the texts of 
our Aresta and the lost books on which the Sassanian 2end-Aresta was based, along with fragments 
recently put together, emanate mainly from the times of the Achwmenides, possibly from still 
earlier centuries ; or were they composed after the fall of that dynasty ? Formerly the first was the 
generally accepted view. And there were scholars who essigned the compilation of the Avestic 
writings to an epoch preceding the Median Empire. Till very recently eminent authorities concurred 
in this opinion, But now distinguished eavants oppose this theory, championing with more or leas 
vehemence the lnst-mentioned hypothesis. We are consequently compelled to make a choice between 
the two conflicting pronouncements. : 

The first to strenuously defend the comparatively later origin of the Avesta — a view to which 
Spiegel, Jnsti, and de Harlez were more ond more inclined with « brilliant array of arguments — 
was the late erudite Frenchman, James Darmesteter, whose death ia, With justice, deeply mourned, 
Darmesteter brought to bear on his researches « profound study of the original sources, rich knowledge, 
rare critical acomen, and at the same time he could command a consummate diction. We cannot 
enter upon a refatation of all the ingenious but uneurbed conjectures of the author — conjuctures 
which show that his penetration not unfrequently got the better of his historical sense and his 
sane jadgment.** Most of what he has propounded, to give only a single instance, relative 40 the 
Keresini of the Ares(a (who is assuredly neither more nor less than the Krishna of the Veda, and 
not, indeed, live longer than the scintillation of a splendid firework, But Darmesteter takes his 
stand on another and apparently more solid ground ; henes our obligation to inquire into its validity, 

To begin with, then, he appeals to tradition, According to, ut least, two divergent, if in 
Darmesteter'’s eyes, easentially concordant traditions, the official text of the complete body of the 
Zarathushtrian Holy Writ, which was for reasons of State preserved in two separate transcripts, was 
destroyed with Alexander's co-operation, or at least in consequence of the confnsion occasioned by 
his invasion. Walkash, the Arsacide, who was cither Volgoees (51-55 A. D,), the contemporary of 
Nero, or another king of the same name, and of a posterior age, is reported to have commenced the 
collecting of the ancient documents, the fragments committed to writing as well as the oral seotiens, 
which survived among the sscerdotal order, The first prince of the house of Sasan, Ardeahir 
(Artaxerxes) I., 226-240 A. D,, we are told, continued the pious undertaking with the assistance of 
Tansar or Tosar. His successor, Shahpuhr I,, 241-272 A. D., is crodited with oa tered 
again into the vernacular tho Iranian texts, which had been translated in 
languages. Finally, the great hierarch Atarpad, rpad, son of Maharespand and w Shahpuh '. (209-87 1870): 
definitively concluded the last redaction of the Sassanide takaes ane 
™ In bis latest translation of the Zend Avesta, expecially in the In to the thin 3 
padiciar eet allan agli XIX. p65 veq., 1 have prstmany apeandacin hemes, ells 
ay Ce re rene ear Panttqutld dy VAverta; and I have spoken om the age of the pcrmrcehd 
K. Abaiomis van Welenscheppen fe Amaterdam, Ferslagen om Mededelengen, 8 Betks. I most refer the br 

hese geays for the details which oanzot be gone into in the text. | | a ay 
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These traditional accounts may not be incorrect in general, and one is warranted thus to 
concatenate the two versions; yet they must not be looked upon as more than a remifiiscence of the 
manner and way in which the Avesta Seripture was once more brought together, after both the 
authentic copies of it had perished, cither in the conflagration of Persepolis or otherwise, And at 
the same time, however, still to pursue the tradition, the texts were translated from the obsolete 
Baktrian into the Peblovi, the court language of the Sassanides, and were furnished with commentaries 
more in @ theclogionl than in an axigetionl vein, 


. But, according to Darmesteter, we have here to deal not merely with a compilation, nor even « 
redaction, and the working up of extant texts, bat with the actual composition of new writings. Not 
ona of the ancient Zarathashtrian texts had survived, and the entire Aresia sprang up posteriorly to 
Alexander the Great, asys Darmesteter. In view, however, of the testimony of the archaic Persian 
inseriptions and the narratives of the Greeks, he can scarcely dispute that the basis of dogma 
promulgated in the Avesta is primitive—a point to which we shall presently return, 

But the books themselves are a latter-day production ; and the old doctrines have been indepen- 
dently worked up into them to harmonize with the spirit of the age, or rather, and this is one of his 
chief contentions, under the influence of alien creeds and foreign philosophical eystems, He detects 
in the Apesta undoubted traces of Indian (i. ¢., Brahmanic and Budidhistic), Hellenic, chiefly Hellen- 
iatic, and Jewish concepts and figures. ‘Let us examine bow far the assertion is trae. 

No one denies the unison between the Indian and the Iranian religions, A number of myths, 
legends, rituals, concepts, and names of existences to whom prayers are offered up, they have in 
CoOMmMon. 

The supreme deities of the Iranian, the Aburas, are the formidable antagonists of the Indians’ 
divinities, and, conversely, the Devas have beoome the abominated evil genii of the Iranian. But 

Mithra, Aryaman, Vayu, and diverse other gods claim equal adoration from both, Yama or Yima 
pei oS I the. porersign:cf the primordia} kava: bees and ot tie kiietom ot OS ee 
The service of Soma — Haoma — occupies the premier piace in the cult at once of the Indian and 
the [ranian, particularly in later times. Darmestetor mast concede that all these phenomena can be 
most simply accounted for ss the relics of an anterior period, when the two peoples still constituted 
one nation, There is certainly no borrowing either on the part of the Indian or the Iranian, Evan 
the circumstance that the Indian paramount god Indra, Sarva, who probably stands for Siva, and 
the Nisstayas aro mentioned as idols in the Areata does not tell against the antiquity of the latter, 
inaamuch as the Indians were not only the next-door neighbours of the ancient Persians, but Hapta 
Hindu, or the river-valley of the Indus, is accounted as Iranian territory in the Vendidad, and is 
reckoned among the provinces of the monarchy in a ee oe ae eine 
bygone ages. 

As regarde what is alleged to have been borrowed from Buddhism, it is confined to this. 
A certain demon Buiti is sought to be identified with the Buddha, another called Batasp with the 
Bodhisattva, and Gaotema again with the Buddha under his sppellative of Gautama,” That is all, 








and, strictly speaking, that is nought. If Buiti must needs have an Indiso parallel, it can only be 


Bbuta, a goblin or sprite. Butasp does not occur in the Aresta, but only in o passage in the 
Bundahesh (XXVIIL, 35), which is forcefully so read after great straining. And as for Gootema, it 
can by no possibility correspond to the Indian patronymic of Gautama. It anewers to Gotama, the 
name of the Vedie- bard, who probably already belonged to the Aryan mythology. . 

The consonance between Israclite and Iranian legends and ideas is of equal import ; that ja, in 
reapect of the Avesta the similarities are of oo moment. We meet with something of more sub- 
stantial significance in the Bundahesh ; in other words, in a volume dating irom the later Sassanides. 
Bap eer sec ati ancient component part of the Bundahesh, which 
Fe With reference to Gautama, Martiz Haug fell into the same error, 
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part has a gist deal in common with the Damdai Nast, they can be satisfactorily explained on 
much more convincing grounds, 


It remains, then, to consider the principal indictment, to wit, that the whole system of She 
Gathic precepts, the fundamental tenets of the Zarathushtrian faith, is a feeble echo of Hellenistic 
philosophy, aud mainly that of Philo Judeus, The Amesha Spentas do not belong to the ancient 
Mazdayasnian religion, but are philosophic, neo-Platonic ideas; in fact, Tranianized mons, And this 
simply because Voho-mano, the Amesha Spenta most intimately connected with Ahura Mazda, 
displays a few points of contact with the Logos of Philo. I have on another occasion analyzed the 
utter impossibility of this hypothesis and have shown that probably out of two of the Amesha Spentas, 
positively one appears as a god on the coins of the Indo-Scythian Kings Kanishka and Huvishka, 
though behind names that have been corrapted almost out of recognition ; and that going so 
far back as Plotarch we find him correctly acquainted with the denominations and the import of the 
Amesha Spentas, Now Philo died about 25 A, D., which well nigh coincides with the date of Platarch’s 
birth. And the first-nentioned king ascended the throne in the year 78.A.D, Within, therefore, 
half a seculum the works of the Alexandrian philosophers must have been studied by the Persian 
theologians ; the system which they created must have been worked ont and written down and made 
known to the Greeks. Moreover, the philosophic personifications, which they imitated from Philo, 
must have been 50 thoroughly transformed into popular deities that their names became totally 
deteriorated and it became possible for foreign potentates to assume them, This ja simply incon- 
ceivable, and hence the hypothesis itself is nothing bat an ingenious delusion. 

Darmesteter is prepared to allow antiquity to a few of the precepts incorporated in the Apesta » 
and of s truth he cannot but make the conceasion. Even Aristotle knew of Oromazdes and 
Arimanios and the extravagance of the dualism as referring to the Supreme Being. Theopompus 
speaks of the Zoroastrian Doctrine of palingencsis. Consequently both must have heard of these 
Avestan articles of faith prior to Alexander, The worehip of Haoma cannot bot have been in vogue 
for a long time previously, despite the omission of its mention in Herodotus or other Greek 
authors, It attests the Soma service of the tribally allied Indians. Finally, the fouf ensemble of 
the practical and utilitarian moral code of the Parsis, perhape the dogma, too, of universal genesis 
out of Boundless Time was not thought of so late ay after the downfall of the Persian empire, Bunt 
the doctrine of the Amesha Spentas and the Yazntas was unknown anterior to this epoch, and Ahuta 
Marda was 4 natare-god at the hand of the entire pantheon of nature divinities! Hence this, and 
much besides which is peculiar to the dresta, it is contended, detes from the Arsscides and the 
Sassanides, Now, to any nothing of other objections, it ia not competent to us thus off-hand to 
brand some tenets as Primitive because they happen to be mentioned here and there, and to hold as 
of latter-day growth what is dissociably joined with the creed and what constitntes the proper soil 
in which this article of belief has taken root, vis., the doctrine of Ahora Mazda being the sole real and 
benefivent deity, the creator exalied above his creatures and with his saints around and under him 
because, forsooth, Plutarch is the first to advert (o it, A\t any rate, we cannot raise the undoubtedly 
younger doctrine of Boundless Time, the origin of all creation, to the level of the well-founded tenet 
which regards Mazda as the oncreate Goi, The remote antiquity of .he Ameshs Spentas is directly 
Proved by the mode in which Plutarch Tehearses the doctrine, He knows and mentions the idea 
seren evil genii, so that each of them has his ant igh in the was! pind 92 
which is alien to the Avesta proper. ‘ssonist in che realm of darkness —» conception 
moonlit Sy of he at 
Sy pr Si | Buage was no longer current in the begin g of 

Comp. the essays referred to ante, F ? 
“ Darmesteter conolodes this { 


go oF . tom the words heda dagwibis Tir bee 
Hons, which words he altorether wrongly interpreta, Comp. Fersiagen 





oootrring in the anclent Porsian r 


in Medodeclingen der KA. te donsteriio. 
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the Christian era any more than the Old Baktrian, no one denies. And yet we are asked to believe that 

in and after the first century A. D, the mobeds composed the 21 Nasks of the Avesta in two dialects 

of this language, one older than the other, albeit they no more understood it and were obliged at the 

same time to immediately render them into the then vernacular of the empire, which was Pehlevi. 

To indite in a dead language is not only possible, bat is very common centuries after it has ceased to 

be a spoken idiom, Bot thia is feasible only provided we possess a literature which to look upon as 

onr model, and not when the literature has perished, save for scanty minor fragments, The Pehlevi 

version of the Areeta books is adduced as a proof that the antique tongue was very well understood, 

at least in the initial period of the Sassanian domination, But it is one thing to hammer out the 

sense of writings in an archsic idiom, specially when the knowledge reposes more on scholastic 

tradition than on the language aa such, and entirely another to write books in it—books poetic and 

of w philosophical tenor. Furthermore, had the texts been forthwith translated into the vulgar 

tongue, they would not have left so much to desire. The most zeslows advocates of tradition 

(although one at times marvels ai the sheer rigmarole they are capable of digesting) are now and 

again forced to deriate from it and strike out a path for themselves. It is not possible that the 

Gdthas should have originated synchronously with Alexander. Their text is frequently past all 

interpretation and mach mutilated, which argues general ignorance on part of those who inherited 

them from generation to generation, The offences against grammar and idiom on which we 

repeatedly light are not the regular and recurring feults of unschooled authors. They are so 

many illustrations of the supineness of illiterate guardians, The metre, exceedingly primitive in 

many reapects, harmonious with the Vedic, and being archaic, is often confused. We need, 

however, but restore the correct forma, and it is again all in order, What should this prove bat 

that it was posterity and not the poets who were not at home in the prosody, It is perfectly within 
the range of possibility that under the Parthian monarchy, and even in the second Persian empire, 
people could draw up in Old Baktrian a few glosses, brief litanies, benedictions, formule of adjuration, 
calendars, &e.; nay, they could turn out verses, half plagiarized from the primitive texts, half 
imitated, and forming s farrago of unpoetic poems. But no one was able to compose a Gdtha, the 
Vindidad, one of the longer Fashts, which we discussed in the foregoing section, in an age which 
heralded the period of tha insane and imbecile acholasticism of the Pehlevi commentators, 





The ancient Persian is most intimately allied to the Old Baktrian, Now we know tont the 
former had so far grown obsolete already under the later Achmmenides that their inscriptions are 
veritable examples of cacography. It is not quite possible that the Baktrian at that date was still 
in ite bloom. Wecan, st all events, conceive of two-sister speeches, one of them with a more pro- 





tracted lease of existence, and better-preserving obsolete word formations, But this can only be 
when the natives employing this dialect have little or no intercommanion, and when each of the 


two clan stand on a different plane of civilization. It is never the case when they profess the self- 
came faith, cherieh one sacred lore, and, what is mora, owe allegiance to a common political consti- 
tution, That being so, it was inevitable that the East and the West Tranian, the language of the 
Aresta and the language of the Achemenides, should proceed at an uniform pace in their develop- 
ment and their decay. : 


Wre cannot here enter into too much detail, Else we should bring forward evidence to show 
that between the forms of the proper names as we find them in the Arvefa and the Pehlers 
version and on the coins of the Indo-Seythian rulers centuries must tlapss. Dut we. will not 
pass over in silence one personal name, for therefrom can be deduced one of the most striking 
proofs for the antiquity of the Areata, rvz,, tho name of the Supreme Godhead. Let us consider 
ihe vicissitudes which it has endured. The oldest form is, doubtless, Madza Ahura or 
Ahura Mazdas, looked upon and treated as two names, occasionally in the plural, placed in 
juxtaposition. In the Géthas the first-named sequence is the most. usual, but the other, too, 
often occurs; mostly both names are severed from each other by one or more words or at least by o 
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cmsura, and they are always separately declined. So also in the remaining Gathic scripts, In the 
later books the position Mazda Ahura appears only in citations from the Gathic literature and in 
standing formulm like the fire of Mazda-Ahora, and Manthra Sponta, the friend of Mazda-Abura, 
Moreover, here wo but rarely find Ahura or Mazda singly as names of the Divinity, which isolated 
names are frequently presented by the poets of the Gdthax, With the exceptions. indicated above, 
Ahuta-Mazla is the most common appellation in the posterior Areeta ; yet the consciousness that it 
consists of two distinct words is not yet extinct. Leaving out of account a couplet? of very young 
passages, both the members are individually declined, In the inscriptions of the Achwemenides, how- 
ever, Ahura Mazda has become one name, nor are the two substantives divided off by the sign which in 
the old Persian denotes the terminations of words, Excepting once only,“ the second component 
alone is declined. Lastly, thé Greeks recognize the namie uot otherwise than as a unity, Oromazes, 
and a& such it remains atnong the Iranians of post-Alexandrian times, who abbreviate it into 
Auharmazd, Hormazd or Ormazed. 








We shall not have to go far to arrive at the result of this investigation, if we reflect upon the 
exalted veneration in which the name of god, and that the highest, was held in the past, The 
periods in which the combined names could be put down ut pleasure, that ia, could be disjoined or 
associated, or each member could singly be used, in which stages consequently there was still a 
vivul consciousness of their significance, must precede that stage in which they are arrayed in one fixed 
order, although they are uniformly considered as individunl voeables and dealt with as such, And 
this transitional stage, again, must be older than tho one during which the two-fold name has 
crystallized into one compound word, the first-component of which is never or only exceptionally 
declined. The whole dresta, therefore, represents a more archaic period of religious evolution, than 
that evidenced by the rock-cut writings of the Achwemenides, Not, however, that every text of the 
later Avesta was drawn up in the pre-Persian times, for in the priestly schools the old tradition must 
have sorvived longer; but we contend that in respect of its main position it is assignable to an age 
when the Ahura Mazda had not developed, nor stratified, into the Aura Mazda of the later Persians. 
Briefly, the history of the Iranian equivalent of God corroborates what other facts teach us about the 
age of the dresta and the form of the religion as exhibited in the Intter,4 

T shall cursorily touch on the other arguments 
this antiquity; but I cannot altogether pass them over unnoticed. Darme 
politieal conditions reflected in the Avesta harmonize bat with those o 
The Parthian sway was feudal The large landholders ruled independ . 
follow the king only in war, Now, to Darnesteter the Areata ig comnisant of no higher political 
civie grade than that of the judiciary of « canton. Hence jt cannot have been written, during 
the Median or Persian monarchy. But, in the first place. the political institation onder the 
Persian domination, prior to the introduction of a rigidly absolute monarchy by Darius Hystaspes, 
And, besides, it is not correct that the Avesta never speaks of « king or suzerainty. We need 
call to mind the struggles for the Possession of the regal glory or cilia of the as er 
xo repeatedly tart up. 1 7 . 

Of far greater moment are the pleas for the romote antiquity of i ee : od 
ference in it to the political and economic alsiies oh ie of the Avesta which are derived from 
have played an important part in history subsequent to the 9th century | Pe ere 
or Parthians, are once mentioned, The eR. ts earl, oe ee B. ©., the Medians, Persians 





' b)10 a XKertes) le genitive anranya mazdah 
ue » the exhaustive demonstration in my wlted treatise“ Over de Ocdaon ou’ dveita.”" 
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Poculetans the Medians named themselves, Nowhere aro the distinguished vapitals spoken of, the: 
Median Ekbatans or the residences of the Achwmoenides , Suse, Parsopolis or Pasargade, which latter 
was the city of the Magians, and a city of priesthood. The solitary considerable cities which are 
allnded to, assuming that we accept the traditional interpretation of the passages, are Nineve, which 
was devastate’ in the 7th century, and Babyloo. But in case Babylon is actually mentioned here, 
which is suspicious, and in the capacity of a seat of tyrants who dreamed of a world-sovereignty but 
failed in their object, then that most be the memory or the legend of aboriginal-times—times before 
the founding of his metropolis by Cyros and anterior even to the Medion kings, the friendly 
coutemporaries of the Babyloninns, In their days the time-honoured metropolis cannot figure as 
the abode of an odious usurper in the imagination of the Iranians, Under no circumstances it is 
open to ua to take refuge in the assertion that the Median and Persian premier cities had already 
forfeited their importance when the Areata was revealed, For then the question arises, how it was 
thot the seats of later dynasts, the Seleucides, the Arsacides, and the Sacsanides, are so totally 
ignored? That Firdausi in his epica gives them the go-by is natural, in that he loves to adhere to 
tradition and makes a bare mention of «a few Achamenides. 


The economical circumstances of the people among whom the Aresfa had ite home are in the 
last degree antique, All that has been stated in respect thereof is not conclusive. It is neither 
proved nor probable that they were unacquainted with the use of iron, gold, and salt. But what is 
proved beyond question, and will be shown in the sequel, amounts to this. The (fathas are the original 
documents not merely of a religious but likewise an economio reform—a reform from the nomadic 
atage of life to settled husbandry. The gospel of such a reformation was not called for in the age 
of the Arsacides, nor under the foregoing monarchs of iran, Religion and tillage have long since 
triumphed and permanently retain their close association, The whole body of the Areeéa is a veritable 
sacrosanct writing calculated to establish a class of cultivators, composed of cattle tenders and 
peasants, with simple unsophisticated notions and usages; while the divisions of time, us in the 
religious prescriptions of the Fendided and of the later Fasna, throughont answer to their primitive 
requirements, It is not til] we come down to the Fasits that o different spirit reveals itself, It id the 
talk about royal majesty, about battles, and conquests; wherefor they must have, to hazard « surmige, 
originated in the trmes of kings‘? 

On all these grounds we predicate ahigh antiquity of the Avesta. Shoold it be in reality com- 
pored after the commencement of our era, it would be one of the most mysterious and dexterous literary 
forgeries which have ever been perpetrated, One of the most dexterous, because the transgressors. 
pitched apon a language, which was no more spoken and was no longer understood of the people 
collectively, and of which all original documents had perished. ‘They wrote down in o more antique 
dialect the fragments they wished to be considered oldest, They set forth the religion of their creation 
with such consummate art that they infused vividness and freshness into the hymns which were 
to be looked upon as archaic, and austereness into what was to be reputed of a subsequent growth ; 
and finally they adulterated their religion with foreign elements, Ln a word, not only they fabricated 
religious texts, but also a whole course of religious unravelment, and were solicitous that the history 
of thie ereagee wef i = pace with it. With studied aseiduity they avoided what could 

oo Wineve t Yashé 10, Ls sae Yama 5, 29 (which paseage, however, the tradition translates differently), 
Darmesteter is totally incorrect when he thinks of « river. 

Babylon: Yaskt 5, 20: Ashi Dahake, the mythical snake that eubsequently passed for « personification or 
eymbol of forrign domination, sacrifices for the attainment af the sovereignty of sevan quarters of the work, which 
Anahits had not conceded to him, bawreisA paiti dadhey’, in the land of Babylon. The olucidation, however, is 
By ge berg all W, Geiger, Asteranische Kuldur im Alteriom, Erlangen, 1862 [English tr. by Dastur Durab 
Sanjana), and Faterland und Zelfalier dee Aveda und Seiner Kultur, in Site, Berder Kgl. Bairesh Abed. 

p. 3 ee7. Geiger often proves too much, but what Spiegel (Uber Fateriand urd Zeilalter des Avesta, 2. D, MG, 
rit et eae against it in quite as feeble as hie previous esay on the subject—mde E. Bisth, 
PP 
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be referred to «i.cir own generation, named no names beyond those of mythic antiquity, and in all this 
did not betray themselves once, One of the most mysterious, because this product of imposition 
hecame within a few years universally accepted. The fictitious figures of a counterfait theosophy 
were transmuted forthwith into popular deities, and were immediately thereafter acknowledged by 
native and foreign princes, Nay, more, in those very schools whence these compositions emanated it 
was possible for men simultaneously to produce a very defective rendering with elocidationa which 
not unfrequently succeeded in completely obscuring the pense of the original, Methinks euch a 
forgery is impossible, Rather am I persuaded that the writings whose coutents investigated with 
critical exactitude so clearly helps a comprehension of the process of evolution of the Zoroastrian 
religion are genuine and antique documents. The sketch of this development, which we are about to 
draw, will prove the moet conclusive arguments in its support. 

To contract the period of the origin of this scriptare within narrower limite we lack historical 
data. Some scholars hold that the older part of it belongs to the 15th pre-Christian century, and 
incline to a still dimmer part, Others conjectare that the date of the reste literature is to be 
set down between 1000 and 600 B.C. Iam convinced that we must place the earliest pisces 
of the later Avesta (if not in the form of its present redaction) not much Ister than 800 BR. C. 
The Gathic writings are, as a matter of course, a couple of centuries older, albeit later than the rise 
and the first promulgation of the faith, But on thia point we may bat make conjectures, 


(To be continued.) 


GLIMPSES OF 8INGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 
Q) Domestic Caremonies.! 
BY AERTHUE A. PEEEEA, 

Tae life of a Singhalese man consists from the dey of his birth of minute domestic obser- 
vances and ceremonies; although these slightly differ in the different parts of the island and 
many details in them are forgotten or discontinued owing to the adoption of Western methods 
and modes of thought, they are in the general ontline quite the same. 

When 6 mother is pregnant she avoids looking at deformed persona, or ngly images 
and pictures, fearing the impression she gets from them may influence the appearance of her 
offspring; daring this delicate period she genorally pounds rice with a pestle, as the exertion 
if supposed to assist delivery, snd for the same purpose a few hours before the birth of the 
child all the cupboards in the house are unlocked. For her to cling to, when the pains of 
child-birth are unbearable, a rope tied to the roof hangs by the mat or bedside; and it is 
popalarly believed that at the birth of Buddha the trees of the garden of Lumbini bent them- 
selves that their branches may render to Queen Miya a aimilar assistance. 

_ Tho water that the child i9 washed in after birth is poured on to the foot of & young tree, 
and the Intter is remembered and pointed ont to commemorate the event; a little while after the 
infant is ushered into the world a rite takes place, when a drop of human milk with a little gold 
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rubbed in it is given to the babe (rankiri kata g4navd), — this is an invocation to Sarasvati, 
the goddess of speech, — and the little child's ability to learn and pronounce well is assured. 


When the sex of the child is known, if i: bea boy « pestle is thrown from ono side of the 
house to the other; if a girl, an ikle broom; those who are not in the room pretend to find ont 
whether it is a ste or a he by its first ery, believing it is louder in the case of the former 
than of the latter. The cries of the babe are drowned by those of the nurse, leat the spirits of 
the forest become aware of its presence and inflict injury on it. 


The mothor is never kept alone in the room, a light is kept burning in it night and day, and 
the oil of the margosa iq much nsed in the room: for protection; this tree is sacred to the Seven 
Ammas (or Mothers) left in charge of the earth by the goddess Pattint, who is probably Durga 
in her beneficent aspect. Carc is taken that the navel cord is not buried and a little of it is 
given to the mother with betel if she falls severely ill. Visitora to the lying-in-room give 
presents to the midwife when the child is handed to them, especially if it is the first-born one. 


4 month after birth, the babe, nicely dressed and with tiny garlands of Acorus 
calamus (tadakaha) and Allium sativum (sud ldmu) tied round its wrists and lamp-black applied 
under the eye-brows, is for the first time brought out to seo the light of day (dof/avadanard ) ; 
and itis made to look at a lamp placed in the centre of a mat or table, wit! cakes (terum) mado 
of rice-flonr, jaggery, and cocoannt oil, plantains, rice boiled with cocoanut milk (hiriéaf), and 
otber eatables placed around it. ‘The midwife then hands round the little child to the relatives 
and gets some presents for herself. | 


A thank offering to the seven Amméis is performed threes montha after childbirth, when 
seven married women are invited to partake of kevum,kiribat, and plantains, Before eating they 
wash their mouths, faces and feet, and purify themselves with turmeric water; a lamp with 
seven wicks representing the seven Mothers is kept where they are served. After the repast 
they severally blow outa wick, and take away what is left of the provisions with-them, This 
ceremony is also performed when « family recovera from Small-pox or a kindred disease. 


Tho rite of eating rice (indul!l katogdnavd or bat kharanard) is gone through when the child 
is seven months old ; the same eatables are spread on a plantain-leaf with different kinds of 
coins, and the child placed among them; what it firat tonches is carefully observed, and if it be 
kiribat it ia considered very auspicious, The father or grandfather places o few grains of rice 
in the child's mouth, and the name that is used at home (éaf nama) is given on that dny, 
The astrologer, who has already cast the infant's horoscope and has informed the parents of its 
foture, is consulted for a lueky day and hour for the performance of the above observances. 


The children are allowed to ran in complete nudity till about five years and are com- 
Pletely shaved when young; # little of the hair first cut is carefully preserved. From an ear! 
age & boy ia sent every morning to the pansala, where the village priest keeps his little school, 
till a certain course of reading is completed and he is old enough to assist the father in the 
fields. The first day ho is taught the alphabot a rite is celebrated (ai pot tiyasata), 
when s platform is erected, and on it sre placed sandal-wood, o light, resin, kiribat, keoum, 
and other forms of rice-cakes as an offering to Ganfda, the God of Wisdom, and the remover of 
all obstacles and difficulties. At a lucky hour the pupil washes the feet of his future guru, 
offers him betel, worships him and receives the book, which he has to learn, at his bands, 
And, as the first letters of the alphabet are repeated by him after his master, a husked cocoanut 
is cut in two as an invocation to Ganééa, A girl ia less favoured and has to depend for her 
literary education on her mother or an elder sister; more attention, however, is paid to teach 
eee requirements of cooking, weaving, knitting, etc., which will make her a 

cok ‘wike: 
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On the attainment of the years of puberty by a girl she is confined toa room, no male being 
allowed to see her or be seen by ber. After two weeks she is taken out with her face covered 
and bathed at the back of the house by the female inmates, except little girls and widows, 
with the assistance of the family laundresa, who takes all the jewellery on the maiden's person, 
Near the bathing-place are kept branches of any milk-bearing tree, nawally of the jok-tree, Un 
her retarn from her purification, her head and face, still covered, she goes three times ronnd a 
mat having on it kiribes, plantains, seven kinds of curries, rice, cocoanats, and, in the centre, 
a iamp with seven lighted wicks; and as she does she: pounds with a pestle some paddy scattered 
round the provisions. Next, she removes the covering, throws it on to the diéét (washer- 
woman), and, after making obeisance to the lamp and putting out its wicks by clapping her 
hands, presenta the laundress with money placed on a betel-leaf, She is then greeted by her 
relatives, who are usual’ invited toa feast, and is presented by them with valuable trinkets. 
Rverything that was made use of for the ceremony is given to the washer-woman, In some 
cases, till the period of purification is over, the maiden is kept ina separate hut which is 
afterwards burnt dow. Girla who have arrived at the age of puberty are not allowed to 
remain alone, as devils may possess them and drive them mad ; and till three months have 
elapsed no fried food of any sort is given to them, 


The ‘shaving of the beard * is the rite the young man has to go through; it is performed 
ota locky hour and usually tukes piace a few days before marriage; the bacber here playa 
the important part the laundress did in the other. The shavings are put into a cup, and the 
person operated on, as well as his relatives who have been invited, put money into it; this is 
taken by the barber, and the former are thrown on to a roof that they may not be trampled upon. 


Marriages are arranged between two families by a relative or a trusted servant of one of 
them, who, if successful, is handsomely rewarded by both parties. The chances of success depend 
on the state of the horoscopes of the two intended partners, their respectability which forms a 
very important factor in the match, the dowry which used to consist of agricult net 
a fow head of cattle, and domestic requisites, together with a amall anm of money to set the 
couple going, and, if connected, the distance of relationship. Two sisters’ or brothers’ children 
are rarely allowed to marry, but the solicitation of mother's brother's or a father's sister's 
son is always preferred to that of any other. 


A few days before the marriage, the two families, in their respective hamlets, send a 
messenger from house to house to ask, by presenting betel, the fellow-villagers of their cuits 
caste fora breakfast ; and the guests bring with them presents in money. Only few, however, 
are invited to the wedding; and the party-of the bridegroom, consisting of two groomsmen, an 
attendant carrying a falipot shade over him, musicians, pingo-d 3 : ie 
arrives in tho evening at the bride's village and halts at a distance from ber house. 
A meneonger ss then sent in advance with a fow pingo-loads of plantains, and with betel-leayes 
equal in number to the guests, to inform of their arrival ; and when pormiasio is decabeat és 
proceed, generally by the firing of w jingal, they advance, and are Nat paaae aii mane 
honour; white cloth is spread all the way by the washerman, and a 7 





entertained with music, food, and betel till the small hours of the pene ine i 
ceremony commences, The bride and the bri i seiticcradien by = so digs 
anoles on to a date covered with white cloth, and having on it a heap of raw rice, ‘materna tomy 
betel-leaves, and coins, A white jacket and a cloth to wear are nted by the bridegroom 
to the bride; betel and balls of bailed rice aro are acs grat ty idegroo 
certain benedictory verses aro recited. Last of all, 9 ee vessel by the bride’s father, 


tila | white cloth is pre by the 
bridegroom to the bride's mother; and it is divided es stipes MS Preoented by the 


* 
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In connection with this presentation ik twieaia that if the tater dadaw he dead, the 
web should be left in a thicket hard by to appease her spirit. 

On the day after the wedding the married couple return to their future home with great 
rejoicing, and on their entering the house a husked cocoanut is cut in two on the threshold. 

The tokens of virginity are observed by the bric ‘a mother, and the visit of the 
parents and relatives of the bride a few days after completes the round of ceremonies. 

There is a pecoliar custom not generally known, and almost totally extinct, called kula 
kanava, that is, making one respectable by eating ‘with him. If a member of a family 
makes a mésalliance he is cast ont of his gétra, and should he want his children and himself 
to be recognised:and taken back by the relatives, the latter are induced to attend and partake 
of a feast given by him at his house. The ‘making up" takes place when very many years 
have elapsed, and only if the wife who was the cause of the breach is dead. The difference 
due to marriage with another caste or nationality is never healed up. 

Even in the presence of grim Death ceremonies are not wanting; if the dying patient ts 
known to have been fond of his earthly belongings, and seems to delay in quitting this life, 

a few pieces of his farnitare are washed and a little drop of the water given to him. A lamp 
is kept burning near the corpse, the body is washed before burial, and a piece of cotton or 
a betel-leaf is put into ita mouth. All the time the body is in the bonse nothing is cooked, 
and the inmates eat the food supplied by their neighbours (aduktu). 

No one of the same village is told of the death, bnt all are expected to attend the funeral; 
the outlying villages, however, are informed by a relative who gocs from house to house 
conveying the sad news, 

The visitors are given seats covered with white cloth; and the betel for them to chew are 
offered with the backs of the leaves upwards as an indication of sorrow. In rare cases, only 
the relatives come, while friends leave betel at a distance from the house and go away fearing 
pollution. It may be observed in passing that, according to the Singhalese belief, this is 
caused by the attaining of puberty by a maiden which lasts fourteen days; by the monthly 
course of a woman which lasta till she bathes; by child-birth which lasts one month; and by 
death which lasta three montha, 

Friends and relatives salute the body with their hands clasped in the attitude of prayer, 
and only the members of the family kiss it. The route along which the foneral proceeds is 
previously strewn with white sand, and the coffin is carried by the closest relatives, with the 
cloth to be given to the priests for celebrating the service thrown on it, over white foot-oloth 
spread by the dhébi, and preceded by the tom-tom beaters with muffled drums, Lights are 
carried by the coffin and a shade is held over the bead of it. 

The service commences with the intoning of the three Refuges of Buddhism and 
the Five Vows of Abstinence by one of the priests, and they are repeated after by those 
present, all squatting on the ground. The cloth, referred to, is then given to be touched by 
the bystanders in order to partake of the merits of the almegiving; one end of it is placed 
on the coffin, and the other is held by the priests. They recite three times the Pali verse 


that all organic and inorganic matter are impermanent, that their nature is to be born and die, 
and that cessation of existence is happiness; and while water is poured from a sponted vessel 


into a cup or basin, they chant the lines that the fruits of charity reach the departed even as 

swollen rivers fill the ocean and the rain-water that falls on hill-tops descends to the plain, 

A short ex tempore speech by a priest on the virtues of the deceased completes the service. | 

If it be w burial, the grave is by the roadside of the garden with a thatched covering over 

it. Two lights are lit at the head and the foot of the mound, the bier in which the coffin was 
carried placed over it, and a young tree planted to mark ita site, 
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If a cremation, the coffin is first carried with music three times round the pyre, and the 
latter is set fire to by the sona or nephews with their faces tarned away from it, Those assem- 
bled leave when the pyre is half burnt; and on the following day, or a few days after, the ashes 
are collected and buried in the garden of the deceased, over which a colamn is erected, or are 
thrown into the nearest stream. 


The faneral party bathe before returning to the house, and ore supplied by the dhési with 
newly-washed clothes; during their absence the house is well cleansed and purified by the 
eprinkling of water mixed with cow-dung ; and the visitors before leaving partake of -a meal 
either bronght from some neighbour's or cooked after the body had been removed. 


The day after borial an almsagiving of conjee to priests and paupers takes place, when a 
little of it in a rolled-up leaf is kept on o tree, or at a meeting of roads. If a crow or any other 
bird eats of it, it is a sign that the deceased has gone to the land of the bleaged. Otherwise 
it indicates that it has reached the stage of an elemental (perftayd), On this occasion all the 
belongings of the dead man are given away in charity, Seven days after there is an almsgiving 
of rice, when « similar leaf is again made use of aaa forther sign. Three months after is 
the last almagiving, which is done ona large scale. Relatives ure invited for a feast, and all - 
signa of sorrow are banished from that day. 


Tt is traditionally maintained that if this last feast be not given, the spirit of the dead 
man comes to the boundary of the garden; if the omission is not made good after six months, 
it takes its stand near the well ; and when nine months have elapsed, it stays at the doorway 
of the house, watches at the food eaten by the inmates and causes indigestion. After twelve 

months it entera the house and commences to haunt it and make its presence felt by knavish 
tricks, when it is execrated as a gevalayd (goblin) till got rid of by “devil” ceremonies. 


(To be continwed.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIlIIrz 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLAN DS. 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, 321.) 
1704. — No, VII. 
Port William 7% April 1704. 
Read a Letter and its Enclosure from the Military Auditor Gonoral, 
Milf? And? General dated 15 March 1794 

Honble Sir John Shore Bart Gov? Genl hea, &ca. &ca,, in Council, 
Honble Sir, 1, I received on the a) Inst! MY Sub Secretary Shakespoars Lotter of | 


the 21% Ultimo, and According to your decisions therein conveyed I have Audited t 
of the Superintendant of the = e Audited the Accounts 


‘3. Tt was not perhaps in the Recollection of Government when they passed these decisions 
that the Accounts had been referred to this Office for report as long Ago as August lash Tt was 
my’ intention to soiled oo at that time, but having in the Conrse of examining the 
Accounts observed sev ticles that required previous nation I applied to Major Ke ir. ¢b, 
terms of the enclosed paper Marked Ne tel Sis ae) . nial — a 






8, The Major informed me that it was in Mt Secretary Hay's Power to obviate all Objections 
by furnishing the Authorities which sanctioned the Charges Alloded to, and that he would accord- 
ingly do this, but I now find that Major Kyd without further communication to this Office wrota 
to the Board on the Subject of them, and this produced a decision on the Charges before the Report 
on the reference to this Office could be sent up. 


4. The 7 Act, in the Account Current are Charges made by the Commissary of Pro- 
visions and Stores which Major Ryd informed the Board, in his Letter to Mr Secretary Hay he 
had “no doubt was according to the Forma laid by the Regulations.” 


5. There was not any Question that I know of, put, relative to mere form; the Objection was 
more Substantial that the Personal Allowance of S*. Rs, 250 per Month drawn by the Commissary 
of Stores was not authorized by any Order of Government received in this Office. It has however 
been now passed for the Sum drawn in consequence of the Boards decision of the 21" Ultimo bat 
it is necessary that I should be informed whether or not it is the Intention of Government to 
consider this Allowance permanent, in order that if it is I may be able to insert it in the fixed 
Establishmenta of Military Charges. It is my duty at the same time to Notice that the Staff 
Allowance to a Commissary at Prince of Wales Island was 50 Rupecs per Month, "till it was recently 
raised to 62 Rupees per Month with 70 Rupees for Writers Stationary &c*. 


6. Full Batta is drawn for the whole Detachment from the 1% Febroary tho’ they did not 
embark so soon, It has however been passed According to the Boards Order, 


7. The Artificers drawn by the Superintendant, upon the whole, fall short of the Establishment 
fixed by Government in their Resolutions of the 18" of Feb"? 1793, but the description of People 
charged for do not correspond with those laid down by the Board, 


8, The whole of the Charges in Major Kyds Account Current have been passed agreeably 
to the decisions of the Board, but as no Voucher was ever produced for the 5: Rt 6270,,4,, 4 
paid to Captain Blair, nor for the Sum of St Rs. 53, 4 said to bave been paid for Commission, 
I have in consequence of the Boards decision admitted these Sums on the fsce of the Account 
Current itself for want of other Vouchers for these Items. Accounts Current however are only 
regular as Statemente between the Pay (Office General and the Parties to whom Advances are made — 
but ag the Circumstance of not producing proper Vouchers if countenanced would introduce a relaxa- 
tion in Money transactions that might be detrimental to the Public, I cannot allow, as Majut 
Kyd seems to think, that it would be proper generally to dispence with Vouchers on tho declaration of 
any Man however satisfied I might be of his Integrity, as indeed I am of the Majors most perfectly. 

I have the honor to be, With the greatest Respect, Honble Sir, 
Your Most Obed! & faithful Serv* 
Mily Aud? Gen, Office (Signed) John Murray 
15th March 1794. Colonel & My Aud, Gen! 


Copy of Memorandum sent to Major Hyd 23¢ August 1783 requesting him to Annex 
such explanation as he pleased to each Article. 


The Charge of a Salary of 250 Sicca Rupees per Month, for Lieut! Wells as Commissary of 
Stores and Provisions, has not been Authorized by any Information received in this Office, 


A. Blair Amounting to St Re 6,270.4.4, cannot be 


The Charge for Cash paid to Captain | 
pam the Voneber for this Charge, did not Accompany 


admitted in the Military part of the Disbursements, 
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The Contingent Bills for Sicca Rupees $455.5.1 Ought to be laid before the Board agreeable 
to the Order on that Subject, dated the 18% of February last, but as these Orders expressed, that 
the Bills for Contingent Charges should be Accompanied by Vouchers, and the fullest expla. 
nation for the necessity of incurring them, it is recommended to Major Kyd to write anch « 
Letter as he thinks proper, on the Subject to the Auditor Gen!, to be sent up to Government with 
the Bill. 


There is a Charge for an Advance of 4 Months Allowances to European and Native Artificers, 
said to commence the 1** of February 1793, which should have been drawn in the form of an Abs- 
tract, detailing the Number and discriptions of People, 10 whom four Months Pay was Advanced, 
and a list of their Names. .. 

This last paper cannot, perhaps be now conveniently obtained, if not, the charge will be parsed, 
but in that case, nothing can be allowed for the same number of People, till the Month of June ; 
whereas, if the Accounts are understood, some of these men are again drawn for from the 16‘ of 
March, up to 31** of May inclusive, 


Certificates should have been produced of the last Pay received by the men drafted from any 
of the Corps in Bengal, 
Mility Aud? Gen! Office A true Copy. 
234 August 1793 (Signed) F. Corfield 
Assis‘ to the Mility Andt Gen! 


Ordered upon the Subjects of the 5 ond st® Paragraphs of the Military Auditor General's 
Letter, dated ihe 15 Ultimo, that "he be informed that a Resolution was passed for fixing the personal 
Allowances of the Commissary of Stores at the Andaman Islands at Sicca Rupees 250 per Mensem, 
and that the Sum of Sicca Rupees 6270.44 paid to Captain Blair, was passed as having been 
admitted upon Credit for the same having been given by Captain Blair in his Accounts that are 
lodged in the Office of the Acting Marine Paymaster, ~ 


1704.— No, VIII. 


Fort William 7*® April 1704, Read « Letter and its Enclosure i : st Assistan 
the Secretary of the Military Board, ; pene Sl — 
First Assistant to the Secretary of the Military Board dated 24 April 1794. 

To Edward Hay Eeqt Secretary to the Government. 

Bir, — Enclosed I have the honor to transmit Copy of Indent No, 1126 hich ba 
passed by the Military Board in Circulation for a Supply of Articles rauied a the fideaat at 
you are requested to lay before the Governor General in Council inti ting the Wish of the Board 
to be informed whether the Stores shall be sent and by what Conveyance, “a | ms 

SE Fi Efe | 
‘I have the honor to be &cs 


(Signed) A, Green 
lat Ap' My Ba 


Mil’ B! Office 
the 2¢ April 1794, 


* 
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(Copy) We 1138. Indent Ne 7. 
To Lieut*. William Golding Commissa 













2 2 
1 1 
2 > 
2 2 
1 | For the Artificers, 1 
1 De 1 
2 | For Boats &c* ... 2 
40 40 





Port Cornwallis 1°* March 1704. (Sign'd) Edmund Wells Comm? of Stores, 
My B4 Office the 24 April 1794, 
Passed by the M’ B4 in Consultation this day, 
(Signed) A Green 1™ Asst My D4 
Ordered that the Military Board be informed that the Stores, mentioned in Lieut Wells's 
Indent are to be sent to the Andamans in the Snow Daphne, 
1704. — No. Iz. 
Fort William 7*8 April 1794, ‘The following Letter and its Enclosures were received, on the 


5% Tostant, from the Superintendant at the Andamans on the Arrival ot the Cornwallis. 
Super? Andamans dated 20° March 1764. 
To Edward Hay Esqt Secretary to Government, 


Sir,— I beg you will acquaint the Honb'* the Governor General in Council that as we have now 
two Vessels here unemployed, I have dispatched the Cornwallis Snow to Bengal and have indorsed 
on the Garrison Store Keeper for a small quantity of Provisions. 

By this Vessel Lieutenant Wells returns to Caloutta whose health has suffered so much 
that he finds himself obliged to request permission to resign his Appointments here. The loss of 
this Officer [ lament very much as I have received the greatest Assistance from him, and the Public 
much advantage by the excellent arrangements he has made in all the departments, which were 
under his charge, and in one instance the considerable saving of one third of all the provistons that 
was expended, as will appear by a comparison of the expenditures, before and since he took charge 
of the Provision Department, 
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The Accompanying Letter from Lieut' Wells claiming somdé Staff Allowance, for the 
time that he bas had Charge of the Settlement, I do not hesitate to forward to the Governor General 
in Council as also to declare that the Appointments which the Board were pleased to grant to Lient* 
Wells appear to have been inadequate to the duties he had to perform, and that I shall be much 
gratified if the Board will consider the services he has rendered, by some further Allowance, and Altho 
it is With Reluctance I do it, yet I think this ia. the beat time to declare that after One years expe- 
rience, I find that the Allowance which the Board have been pleased to attain [?attach} to my Office 
bas not been adequate to the absolute necessary expences of the Situation, | am therefore bopefal 
that it will not be thought unressonable in me, to request that an addition May be made to 
my Salary — lam very sorry to acquaint you that the European Artillery Men recover so very 
slowly that I have been endaced from the representation of the Surgeon a Copy of whose Letter I send, 
to send the greatest part of them to Calcutta, on this Vessel, having only kept a Serjeant, a Corporal 
and two of the healthiest of the Men, 


Accompanying I transmit you Lieutt Wells’s Account Current of Receipts and Disbursements, 
made up to the 15% Instant, with the Various Vouchers therein mentioned. The People of all 
classes are paid up to the 1*t of this Month, but you will perceive there is now bata small Balance 
of Cash in the Public Treasure Chest Altho’ I have since received into it the Sum of Sicca Rupees 
7800 ., from varions individuals for which I have granted Bills as by the Accompanying List, 
and [ may yet expect to collect a small Sum more it will however be necessary that s Sum not less 
[than] 15,000 Sicca Rupees half in Gold and half in Silver, be sent by the Cornwallis, i 


T have written to Lieut' Sandys to procure and send down by the Cornwallis a small 
number of seis necessary Artificers to Supply the place of those that have died or who és 
have been obliged to allow to return to Calcutta and request that on his applicati sian 
may be ordered for them. EP icaMon's Paaage 


To Lieut! Bameay I have given charge of the Sepoy Detachment aud to En o0 
the management of the Provision and Store Department, Altho’ another Bepuy Offlcar would 
be very necessary, I do not think it would be prodent at this time to Apply for One, as the 
Sickly Season is fast approaching but will rather allow things to remain as they are till after 

I beg you will acquaint the Board that the Dispatch Brig left here by Admiral Corn- 
wallis is now in great want of repair and if left in her present state must soon be nneervice- 
able, I beg to know what is to be done with this Vessel. Tt appears to me that she ia of very 
little value but might be useful in sending occasionally to the Nicobars for Stock and Fruit 
for the Settlement or to Diamond Island for Turtle, but before sho can be moved from thia 
place, her Saila which I understand the Admiral delivered to the Marine Store Keeper in 
Calcutta, should be sent down which I request may be done by the Cornwallis. | rea 
T have the honor to be Sir, Your most Obod Servant 

(Signed) A. Kyd Supert Andamans. 
To major A, Kyd Superintendant & Commandant of the Andamans, 
Sir, —I1 beg leave to Submit to Considerati sini propriety 

etag to Government for Staff Allo +m . oe se oy sons pul Fi OR: ay 
applying t resp dle! y uuce as acting in the capacity of Superintendant and 
Commandant of this Bettlement during tne time that Public Affairs have required | 
residence st Calcutta. You are so perfectly sensible, Sir, of the nature of the Duties dependant 
on the Station, that it is needless for me either to trouble you with a recital of them, 


In receiving this representation, it will probably occur to you, that the st of guarding 
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against Expences which have the appearance of a double Charge upon the public, may operate 
as an exception toit, But f hambly presume to think with all respectfull deference, that when 
Contingencies arise out of Cireumst ances unforeseen or unprovided for, the Assent of Govern- 
ment to their admission, will not be withheld, though there be no existing Regulations exactly 
applicable to the Case, if it be founded upon grounds of equitable Justice, Should these Senti- 
ments meet the concurrence of your judgement, I hope you will do me the favor to forward 
the application to the Honble the Governor Genl, in Council, supported with such observations 
from yourself as you may think it deserves. 


I have the Honor to be, with much Respect and Regard, Sir, 
Your most Obed! & faithful homble Servant 
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Port Cornwallis (Signed) Edmund Wolls 
March 19% 1794. Lieutenant. 


. Enelosure IT. 
Major Alexander E yd, Superintendant Andamans. 

Sir, —I have with great Concern observed the Sickly State of the Detachment of 
Artillery, since their Arrival at Port Cornwallis; at a time when the other Europeans on 
Shore, as well as those on board the Vessels in the Harbour are enjoying uninterrupted good 
Health. The Sickness has been general, but pazticularly severe on Several who had been Ill in 
Hengal, and were landed rather in a debilitated State, 

I beg leave atringously to recommend a Sea Voyage for those who have suffered moat, 
being firmly persuaded, they will not be able to acquire a sufficient Stock of Health, before the 
setting in of the Rains, to insure them against the agues that must be expected during the 
South Weat Monsoon, wotill the Woods can be cleared awny that are close to the Settlement. 

Iam with great Respect Sir, Your most Obedt humble Servt | 
Act#in a Med! Capacity. 


(2’o be continwed.) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 
HY CHARLES PARTEIDGE, M. A, 
(Continued from p. 359.) 
Cobre Capel ; ann, 1672 : #. v. Cobra de Capello, | Cooeas ; ann, 1598: s, ¢. Coco, 176, ii. 


174, i, 
Coca; «, o, Cooo, 175, ii, «. o. Coprah, 196, 
i; ann, 1510: #. e. Coco, 176, 1. 
Cocatores ; ann. 1775: 4. ©, Cockatoo, 175, i. 
Cooei ; #, e. Cochin, 173, ii, | 
Coceincina; ann, 1606: «. #, Cochin-China, 
174, ti. 
Coceus ; ann. 1563: #. r. Mace (a), 404, ii. 
Cocend ilicis; #, ¢, Lac, 380, ii, 
Coceus Laoca ;-a, r, Lac, 380, ii. 
Coccyx; ann. 1681: », r, Gecko, 280, i. 





Cocelbaxas; ann. 1606: 4. e. Kuozailbash, 380, i. 

Cocen; ann, 1508: a. r. Cochin, 17%, ii, 

Coche ; ann. 1519: «. c. Coco, 176, i; ann. 1587: 

tv. Deling, 235, i. 

Cochiin ; ann. 1598: «. r. Angely-wood, 758, i. 

Cochim ; #. r, Cochin, 173, ii; ann. 1516: », rv. 
Sambook, 595, ii; ann, 1570: «. r. Sappan- 
wood, 600, i; ann, 1572: «. ©. Quilon, 570, ii, 
twice; ann. 1634; «. r, Nambesdarim, 471, 
ii; ann, 1644: « ©. Hoogly, 822, i, twice; 
©. Tuticorin, 721, 1. 
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Cochin; «, vr, 178, ii, twice, 781, i, see 64, i, 
footnote, s.r. Cochin-Ohina, 174,i and footnote, 
«. c. Factory, 204, i, «. e. Moor, 445, ii, #. v. 
Moplah, 448, ii, s. e. Pld, 557, ii, #. cr. Tama- 
rind-fish, 681, i, #, e, Amnuck, 756, ii, twice ; 
ann. 1502: #.¢. Batta. 762, ii; ann. 1508: 
s.r. Sombrero, 646, ii ; ann. 1504: s, , Caimal, 
770, ii, twice ; ann, 1505: a. er. Pegu, 525, i; 
ann. 1506: #.e. Tara, 861, ii; ann. 1514: «. e. 
Nicobar Islands, 472, ii; ann. J515: «. ec. 
Neelam, 829, ii; ann, 1518: s. 7, Gallevat (d), 
277, i; ann. 1519: #. e, Pulicat, 557, ii: 
ann. 1524; s.r, Maistry, 821], ii; ann. 1535: 
4.0. Cranganore, 211, ii; ann. 1543;. «, 9, 
Chilao, 777, ii; ann, 1552: #. ». Anchediva, 
20, i, #. ©. Ontur, 135,i; ann, 1553: a, e, 
Tanor, 86], ii; ann. 1554: «. r. Panikar, 
510, 1; abn. 1663: «. ©, Moor, 446, i, «. e. 
Zamorim, 745, ii; ann, 1566: 4.7. A Muck, 
14, i; ann, 1566-68: «. r. Carrack, 127, i; 
ann. 1567 ; ¢. . Jaggery, 341,i: ann. 1572:2.9, 
174, i, twice, «er. Cranganore, 21], ii: ann. 
1578: a. r. Cashew, 129,i; ann. 1584: «, rv. 
A Mock, 14, i, #. ©. Coprah, 196, i, 4. v. 


Sandal, 597, ii, s. . Pardao, 641, i; ann. | 


1598: sv, Poles, 548, ii; ann. 1624: s, r, 
A Muck, 14, ii; ann, 1644; s, v. Doney, 
250, i, a. e. Nair, 471, i, . 0. Tootnague, 711, 
i, #. ©. Veranda, 737, ii; ann. 1665: «, ¢. 
Mugg, 455, ti; ann. 1666; 4. », Factor, 263, 
i; aun. 1757: 4, e, Cochin Leg, 174, ii; ann. 
1881 : «. ©. Tuticorin, 721, ii, 

Cochinehina; ann. 1535: «, r. Cochin-China, 
174, i; ann. 1616: *. v. Sappan-wood, 600, ii. 

Cochin-China; #. », China, 150, ii, s. e. 174, i, 
s. ©. Dispatchadore, 246, i, see 332, ii, footnote, 
#. vr, Bapeca, 599, ii, «. ¢. Sugar, 654, i, twice, 

Cochin China; 4. ©. Champa, 140, i, «. v. China, 


150, ii, 4. e. Chumpuk, 167, ii, «, rv. Eagle | 


wood, 258, i, «, v, Factory, 264, ii, «. v, Guara, 


306, i, see 519, ii, footnote, «. ©. Siam, 631, ii: | 


apn, 1614: «. ¢, Varella, 734, i; ann. 1696: 
a. 2, Compound, 782, i. 
Cochin Chine; ann. 1612: a. », Sumatra, 658, ii, 
Cochin Chinese ; ann. 1696 ; s, v, Champa, 140, ii. 
Cochin Leg; #. e. 174, ii; ann. 1757 and 178]: 
#0. 174, il. 
Cochin-leg ; ann. 1813: a, ©. Cochin Leg, 174, ii. 
Cochym; ann, 1510: «. v. Coir, 180, ii: ann. 
1562: «, ¢. Beadala, 57, ii, 
Cocintana ; ann. 1350: s, r, Concan, 189, ii, 





Cociotaya; ann. 1375: s. ». Conean, 189, ii, 
Cockatoo ; #, v. 174, ii. 

Cockatooas ; ann. 1673: s. ». Cockatoo, 175, i, 
Cocket ; ann. 1769: «, x. Hosbolhovkhum, 807, il, 
Oock-Fortress ; «, r. Calicut, 113, ii, 
Cock-Indi; ann. 1690; s. e. Coco, 176, ii, twice, 


| Cockoly ; ¢. rp. Coweolly, 785, ii. 


Cockroach ; s.r. 175,i, 781, i; ann. 1764 and 
W77h: a, 0, 175, i, 

Cock’s crow; 202, ii, footnote, 

Cock's eye ; #. ». Rattee, 587, ii. 

Cockup ; «. v, 175, i, #, r. Bhikty, 70, i, #. v, 
Tamarind-tish, G81, i. 

Cocnur; ann. 1621: s.r, Cusenss, 787, i. 

Coco; 4. ©, 175, ii, 781, i, s. c. Coprah, 196, 1, 
twice, 4. x. Sura, 663, ii: ann. 1080 (twice) 
and 1503: s.r, Maldives, 418, i; ann. 1553 - 
#. 0. 176,1; ann, 1541: «. », Ollab, 485, i: 
aon. 1563: 4, . 176, i and if: «, ». Coco-de- 
Mer, 177, ii, #. ©. Coprah, 196, i: ann, 1578: 
#,u, 176, ii, «. v. Coprah, 196, i; ann, 1586: 
4. ©, Areca, 25, ii; ann. 1588: «. ¢. Sweet 
Potato, 673, i; ann. 1598: « rp. 176, ii; ann, 
1610: «. v, Oart, 484, ii, 4,7, Seychelle, 617, 
i; ann 1686: s.r. Plantain, 542, i: ann, 
1690: 4. e, Goglet, 292, ii: ann, 1753: a. Fr. 
Nareondam, 829, 1; ann. 1808: 4. ©. Putehock, 
O65, i; ann. 1881: ©. ©, 176, ii, twice. 

Cocoa; s, v, Oooo, 175, ii; ann, 1810: «. D, 
Coco, 176, ii. 

Cocoanut ; #. e. Laddoo, 400, i; ann. 1900: a, B 
Nicobar Islands, 478, ii, 

Cocoa-Nut; ann, 1727: a. re, Jaggery, 341, i. 

Cocoa-nut ; 4, r, Coco, 175, ii: ann, 1516 :#.e. Are 
rack, 26, i; ann, 1727 :,, r, Cadjan (9), 107, ii, 
s. v. Cobily Mash, 172, ii; ann, 1777: a, e. 
Coco-de-Mer, 178, i; ann, 1813: s.e, Ohutny, 
170,i1; ann, 1860: », r, Curry, 219, i; ann, 
1683: s,e,Coprah, 196,iandii, 

Cocoa-nut oil; «, p, Shade, 619,i; ann, 1860; 
#. 2. Coprah, 196, i, 

Cacoa-nut tree ;ann, 1727: 4, r, Buckshaw, 89, ii, 
#. v. Cowry, 209, ii, | 

Cocoa-palm ; 4, r. Coco, 781, i. 

Coco-de-Mer; s, . 176, ii, 781, i; ann. 1572: 
#. v. Maldives, 418, ii; ann. 1610: «. p. 
Seychelle, 6)7, ii; ann, 1678: «, p. 178, i. 

ene ; ann. 1883: «, ». Coco-de-Mer, 
78, i. 

Oocoe; ann. 1680: a. x. Papaya, 511, ii; ann, 
1673: 4. ©. Brab, 84, ii, «. pv, Coir, 181, i, #. ». 
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Dammer, 228, ii, #. c. Guava, 506, i, # P. 
Jamboo, 842, i, 4. #. Mussoola, 461, ii, #, F. 
Toddy, 706, ii, 2, ¢. Tope (b), 712, ii. _ 
Cocoe-Leaies; ann. 1673: «, v. Serivan, 608, 1. 
Cocoo-Nut ; ann, 1678: «. r, Martaban, 428, ii. 
Cocca Nuts; ann, 1673: #. «. Bockshaw, 89, ii. 
Cocoe-Trea; ann. 1675: «. ¢. Ollah, 485, ii. 
Co-coe-tree ; ann. 1673: #. vr. Cadjan, 107, ii, 
Coconut; ann. 1726; 4, ©. Buncus, 97, i. 
Coco-Not; ann, 1615; a, r. Betel, 68, i. 
Coco-nat; ¢ r. Cocmde-Mer, 177, ii, «. ¢. Coir, 
180, i, s. v. Coprab, 196, i, «. e. Hubble-babble, 
326, i, « ® Lip-lap, 895, ii, « ©. Malabar 
Rites, 414,i,4. ¢. Moley, 440, i, s.r, Nargeela, 
473, ii, twice, a. v. Ourt, 484, i, twice, 4. &, 
Sura, 6638, ii and footnote, «. ¢. Coco-de-Mer, 


751, i; ann. 545: 2, ©, Maldives, 417, ii, s.r. | 


Sura, 663, ii; ann. 1830: «. v. Gallevat (c), 
876, ii; ann. 1343: ». r, Bacanore, 38, it; 
ann. 1846: 2, r. Coir, 180, ii; ann, 1516: 
#, v. Birath, 666, i; ann, 1590: #. 2, Coir, 
180, iit ann. 1540: «. vr. Xerafine, 867, 1; 
onm, 1553: #. v. Coco-le-Mer, 177, ii, #. ¢. 
Jaggery, 341, i; ann. 1563: #, e, Arrack, 26, 
ii, «, ©. Cooo-de-Mer, 177, ii; ann, 1591: ar. 
Nipa (b), 480, i; ann. 1606: «. pv. Gingeli, 
286,i1; ann, 1093: «, v. Curry, 218, i, #. ©. 
Toddy, 706, ii; ann. 1676: #. ¢. Turban, 
719, ii; ann. 1690: «. ©. Goglet, 292, ui; 
ann. 1727 : 2, e, Coprah, 196,i; ann. 1756: 


e. . Palmyra, 506, ii; aon, 1760: #. 7, Oort, | 


454, ii; ann. 1785: «, 2. Choolia, 159, ii; 
ann, 1810: 6. #. Wanileroo, 789, ii; ann. 
1826: #, r. Mussoola, 461, ii. 
Coco nut; ann. 1563: «, 2, Jack, $98, i. | 
Coco-nut oil; ann, 1644: #, ©. Corge, 197, a; 
ann, 1885: «9. Upas, 865, ii. 
Coco-nut-tree: ann, 1760: ¢. ¢. Buckshaw, B9, ii, 


Coco-palm ; «. e, Buckshaw, 89, ii, ¢. v. Cadjan | 
(a), 107, ii, see 175, ti, footnote, 176, i, foot- | 


note, sv, Jaggery, $49, ti, «. vw. Toddy, 706, 


i: ann, B51: «, vw Maldives, 417,13; ann. 


1343: s.e. Maldives, 418, {; ann. 1563: 
7, e. Artaok, 26, ii; ann, 1675: «. 2, Soursop 
(b), 650, 1; ann, 1750-60: #. ¢. Jaggery, B41, i. 

Cocos: ann, 1610: «. v. Coffee, 17%, ii, twice ; 
ann. 1690: «, o, Coco, 176, i. 


Covos Islands + ann, 1879: a. v, Bandicoot, 44, ii, | 


Cocos nocifera ; a. ve. Coco, 175, ii. 
Cocotora; ann. 1553: s. v, Guardafui, Cape, 
305, ii, 








QCoco-tree; ann, 1020: 4, 2. Cowry, 209, i; 
ann, 1050 and 1610: «. e. Coir, 180, ii; ann, 
1686: a, v, Gomutl, 295, i. 

Coons; ann, 1598: a. r. Coco, 176, ii, #, Fr. 
Coprah, 196, i, 4, v. Nipa (b), 480, i; ann, 
1690: «. «. Coco, 176, ii. 

Cooym ; ann, 1430: «. v. Cochin, 17%, ii, 

Codangalar ; ann, -774: s. e, Oranganore, 211, 
ii; ann, 1844: #, ve. Shinkali, 627, ii. 

Codavascam ; #. 2. 178, i. 

QCodavascio; ann. 1533: «. e, Codavascam, 

178, ui. 

Cod of Musk; «, ¢, Musk, 458, ii; ann, 1673: 

a, ©. Musk, 458, ii, 

Codom ; ann, 1687-88: «. v. Gantama, 279, ii. 








- Codovascan ; s.r, Xercansor, 868, i, 


Ood-pepper ; ann. 1727: «. ©. Balichong, 88, ie 
Codungslur ; ann, 1844: s, e. Shinkali, 627, it. 


| Covcog; ann. 1598 : «, v. Coco, 176, i. 


Coecota ; ann. 1598: 4. v. Coco, 176, it. 

Coefficients; s. v. Numerical Affixes, 831, i- 

Cocli’a; ann. 1726: 4. vw, Cooly, 193, i. 

Cofala ; ann, 1499 (twice) and 1553: #, e. Sofala, 
645, ii, 

Coffala ; ann. 1523; ¢. v. Sofia, 645, ti. 

Coffea arabien; a. ¢. Ooffee, 178, il. 

Coffee ; ». # 178, ii, twice, 179, i, twice, #. Fr. 

Cacouli, 106, ii; ann, 1616: 4. . 179, lig ant. 

1687: «.v. 180, i; ann. 1690 : #, , Beotlofakee, 

GO, ii, «. v. 190, i,4. e, Tea, 862, 1 sann. 1710: 

ot. Beetlefakes, 60, ii; ann. 1711: 4. Fr. 

Maund, £82, i; ann. 1727: «. v. Matt, 290. 

ii; ann, 1770: «. ¢. Beotlefakee, 60, iiz ann, 

1786. « ©. Chumpuk, 167, ii; ann. 1799: #. r. 

Frazala, 799, i; ann, 1838: 4, v. Budgrook, 

768, i, | 

Coffee-berry ; 4. r. Coffee, 178, it, | 

Coffee-house ; #, r. Coffee, 179, i; ann, 1709 : 

a. ¢. Umbrella, 726, i. 

Coffee plant ; #. ¢. Coffee, 178, 1. 

Cofferies ; ann, 1678: #, F. Caffer, 108, ii. 

Coffery; ann. 1673; #. r. Caffer, 108, ii, # 

Hybshee, 325, ti, #. v. Mnsenlman, 462, i, #. 

Seedy, 610, i, | 

Coffi-beans ; ann, 1726: #, v. Coffee, 180, i. 

Coffolo ; antl. 1510: 4, », Areca, 25, li, twice, 


Coffre: ann. 1678: «. 0, Coffer, 770, i; ann, 


1759: «, rv. Cnffer, 108, ii; ann. 1762: #. ¢. 
Gardee, 278, ii. 


| Coffree; #. wv. Cafler, 108 i; ann, 1747: . B 
Topaz, 712, i; aun, 1758: a. v. Scymitar, 
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G08, nu; ann, 1759: «. o. Seedy, 610, ii ; ann, 


Colderon; ann. 1672: «. v. Coleroon, 181, ii, 


[Serpremaer, ! 003, 






1781: «. ©. Caffor, 108, ii, 109, i: ann. | Colderoon; ann. 1780: «. e, Ocleroon, 181, i, 


1782: #, e, Caffer, 109, i, 

OCoffries; anu, 1759: ov. . Caffer, 108, ii, 

Coffry ; ann. 1746: #... Bepoy, 613, i, 

Cogee; ann. 1089 :-#. 0, Onze, 137, 1. 

Coho; ann. 1626: 2. ©, Coffee, 179, ii: ann. 
L673: #. e, Coffees, 150, i, 

Oohong; ann, 1763 and 1883 (twice): «. +. 
Hong, $21. 1. 

Cobor ; ann, 1673: #. e, Kuhar, 378, i, 

Coi Acem; ann, 1540: «. vp. Dervish, 247, i, 
#. vu, Lanteas, $85, i. 

Coin; aun, 1259: «, ce. Mogul, 496, i, 

Coica ; ann, TU: «, 0. Coco, 781, i. 

Coilan ; ann, 1567: 4. v. India of the Portuguese, 
SSS, i. | 

Coiloan ; ann. 1727: « v, Quilon, 570, ii, 

Coilam ; ann. 1298; 2. ©. Ginger, 287, «8. », 
Indigo, 344, i, ¢. e. Quilon, 569, ii, 

Coilamin ; anu, 1295: s, «. Ginger, 287, i. 

Coimbatore ; 4. 0, 180, i, 4. ¢. Regur, 575, ii; 
ann, 1862: #. «. Bandy, 44, i. 

Coir; #. e. 180, i, twice, «. v. Gomutl, 295, i, 
s. v. Musaoola, 461, i, twice, «, ¢. Saligram, 
ood, i; ann. 1080: #, v, Maldives, 418, i; 
ann. 1510 (4 times) and 1530: «. », 180, ii: 
ann. 1548: ¢, », Areca, 25, ii j ann. 1561: ¢.9, 
Cowry, 209, li; ann. 1600: 4, », Cot, 205, i, 

Coir; ann. 1686: «, #, Gomut{, 295, i, 

Coiro ; 4s. e. Coir, 180, i, twice. 

Coir rope; enn, 155434, 0. Brazil-wood, 86, ii, 

Coja; «9. 181, i. 

Cojoh; ann, 1786: 4. e, Coja, 181, i. 

Cojebequi ; ann. 15012 ¢. r. Faetor, 2F3, i. 

Coje Galar; ann. 1542: ¢. ». Venetian, 866, i, 

Cokatoo ; ann, 1719: «, er, Cockatoo, 175, i. 

Coker-nut ; #, #. Coco, 175, ii. 

Coker-Nat-Tree ; ann. 1681; s, ». Caryota, 
77a, ik 

OCokers ; ann. 1598: #, v, Coco, 176, ii, 

Cokun ; ann. 18152 #. v. Concan, 189, ii, 

Col; #, v. Kotul, 815, ii. 

Colachy ; #. 0. Mound, 431, ij, 

Colao; #0. 761, i. 

Colarj ann. 1795: 4. ». Kula, 37¢, ii, 

Cobirrn; 4, ¢. Coleroon, 181, ii, 

Oolehas; ann. 1598: #. v. Goodry, 295, ii, 

Colchinn ; san. 486: », v. Aryan, 27, ii, 

Coleut ; et sv. Bahar, 36, i, «. 9, 

basen tt y £e4; i, 











Coles; ann. 180d: #, c. Grassia, 802, ii, 
Colera-Morbus ; ann, 1665: #. ¢. Mort-le-chion, 
450, i. 


Ooleroon, 2, r. 181, i, 3 times, 781, ii; son, 


1862: «, v. Aniout, 22, i, 
Colds; ann, 1548: «. v. Cooly, 192, ii, 
Colh-ram ; ann. 1753: «, ©, Coleroon, 781, i. 
Colic ; ann. 1796: #, ». Mort-de-chien, 451, i. 
Colicotta; ann, 1753: «, v, Calontta, T71hi 
Colis; ann, 1572; «, o, Comorin, Cape, 184, in, 
Colla; ann, 1785: 4, ». Pisang, 640, ii. 


| Collaram; ann, 1760: ‘#. c. Coleroon, 181, ii, 


Collet ; ann. 1673: a. 2. Killut, 368, ii, g; g, 
Seerpaw. 612, i, 


| Collecatte; ann. 1726: «. ©, Achinock, 2, 


a. Caloutta, 112, i 


Collector; s, e. 181, ii, 3 times, #. p. Commissioner, 


184, i, a. 8. Cutchérry, 228, i, a. , Dufterdar, 
254, i, #. ©. Juggurnant, 356, i, a. w, Sayer, 
604, ii, «. ». Budder (d), G4, i, «. p, Ailish, 
749, i, twice, 5. vp. Adawlut. 753, i and li, both 
twice; ann, 1567 ; a, », Parbutty, 513, i; ann, 
1772: # #. 181, it, #..v, Daloyet, 227, i; ann, 
177324, 0. 181, ii; ann, 1785; a. », 182, i; 
ann. 1788: ¢. 2, Jurgle-Terry, $60, i; ann, 
1790: a. », Zenane, 749, i; ann, 1792: 9, rp, 
Cazee, 776, i; ann, 1795: «6. Sebundy. 610, i; 
ann, 1802; 6. », Poolbundy, 547,i; ann, 1814: 
#. 0, Polempore, 505,i; ann, 1822: », ¢. Caluat, 
771, i; apn. 1827 4, e. Gurnam, 786, ii; 
ann. 1838: #, 0, 188, i, 5 times: ann, 1844: 
#. ©. Hindostanee, 317, ii; ann, 1848, 1871 
and 1876; se, 189, i. | 

Collectorate; ann, : 
toricn, 


Oollees; ann, 1616: , ¢, Cooly, 192, ii, 

College-Phenasant ; &. @. 182, i, | 
i, «..0. Mort-le-chien, 449, ii; ann, 1678; 4. ¢. 
Mort-de-vhien, 450, i. eke 

Collery; #. rp. 182, i, twice, 2, p, Collery-Stiek 
182, ii,#.v. Cholera Horn, 159, i, «, p, Barbe 
601, i; ann. 1763 and 1768: », ¢. 182, i; ann, 
1785 and 1790: #. pe, 182, ii; ann, 180] : 
#. ©. Sarboji, 601, i; ann, 1869; 4, p, Poligar, 


Collery-Horn; #. P, 182, ii. 


Oollerica passio; ann, 1568; 4, 9, Cnclera, 159, 


| Collery-Stick; », », 182, ii, 


1809: s.r, Jagneer, 841, id, , 
| Collector Sahib; ». p, Sahib, 590, ui. 
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Collery-stick ; ann, 1801: 2. #. Oollery-Stick, | Collyrinm; «#. r. Tobacco, 700, i, 


132, ii, | 
Colles; ann. 1563; a. ¢. Vanjaris, 98, i, twice, 


a. e. Cooly, 192, ii; ann. 1598: #. r. Cooly, | 


192, ul, twice, 
Coiliand ; ama. 1760: 4. e. Swamy-houge, 672, i. 
Coliicathiam ; ano, 1450:.2, 2. Calicut, 113, ii. 
Collijs , ann. 1553 : a, 2. -Cooly, 192, i. 
Collis ; ann, 1544: #. e. Cooly, 192, ii, twice. 
Collocalia linchi; #. . Birds’ Nests, 72, ii. 
Collocalia nidifiea; #, vp. Birds’ Nests, 72, it. 
Collodham; ann, 1760: #. e, Coleroon, 181, ii. 





~Colobi; ann. 1480: 2. r. Quilon, 570, i 
~Colocnt; ann. 1505: 2. ©. Monsoon, 442, i; ann. 
1506: «, e, Sambook, 595, ii. 
Colocynth; 519, i, footnote. 
Coloen; ann. 1420-30: #.r. Malabar, 412, ii; 
ton. 1490: ar. Quilon, £70, 1. 
Colom; ann, 1503: «. ©, Cranganore, 211, ii, 
Oolombi; ano. 1420-30: s.r. Malabar, 412. ii; 
ann. 1430: 2, ev. Quilon, 570, i. 


| Colombino; ann. 1843: 2, ¢. Ginger, 287, 4, 


3 times, 





* NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LIFE OF THE PALLIYAES. 
in the Hindu social scale than other hill-men 
like Irolers, Kaninkars and Uralis — who are 
generally looked upon with euapicion and a feeling 
of contempt and loathing, by the dwellers in the 


plains. There are only a few families of Pulliyiirs 
in the Achinkoil Valley and on the bills above | 


pe for townshit 
Woatern Ghits. As far ns I have been able to 


anywhere else in Travancore or British India. 


uring the Peligar Ware at the end of the 
eighteenth century or during the stress of some 
separations from the parent slock take place, after 
« considerable while a new dialect gradoally 
evolves itself, which SP RS the 
this in not so, The members of the little clan 
spenk ‘Tamil, and Tami] only, and with no parti- 


colar aceent. ‘They account for their origin by 


an Hluvan —acaste which is fairly widely dintri- 


Ghats, and one which differs naturally from a. 
caste of the same name in Travancore — took 
refuge during a famine in the hills,und there took | 


social position of the Polliyfirs is just a shade | 





lower than the Elavans. The Palliyir is permit- 
(betel-growers) rnd even Murcvars, and in the 
hills, where the rigonr of the social code ia relaxed 
to auit circumstances, the higher castes meutionc® 
will even drink water given by Palliylrs, and eat 

Their marrisge ceremony is a very simple 
affois, and resolves iteclf into a presentation of w 
cloth to the bride, a emall feast and the tying of 


e | \ thi made of white beads threaded together, 


The alliance ls terminable at will, wnd if there 
are children, the husband takes the boys and 


| the wife the girls. This arrangement is rarely 


objected to. Girls are married as soon as 
poasible, and boys at seventeen or eighteen years 
of age. 

Corpses are not cremated, but buried prompt- 


‘ly, and with little or no ceremony, Mourning, if 


the absence of any particular form of it can be 
called mourning, iv over on the sixtewnth day. 


The Palliyirs regard sylvan deities or 
Bhutains with great veneration. Kurnpuswami 
is the tribea’ tutelmry god, and when a great hav) 


of wild honey is made offerings are given ot some 


shrine, Palliyirs pretend to be followers of Siva, 
and always attend the Adi Amavasai ceremonies 
at Kuttalam (Courtallam), Intoxicating drink iw 
common to all when itis obtained, but, curionsly 
for hill-people, only the males smoke tobacco. 
There are Wandering hill-men of sorta, but the 
Palliyir surpasses them all for his reetiossness. 
Though in touch with civilieation, the Pathyfre 
cannot point to a mingle village or hamlet which 
theycan calla" home." No house shelters him 
in the most inclement weather. and the monsoon 





gue 
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on the Travancore Hillsisnojoke. The Palliyir's | After some delay, a procession wasseen coming 
highest architectural feat is a lean-to, against a 


bank or rock, with some perishable plantain-leavea 
as thatch. If it laste for a night or two, it docs 
very well, for the wanderer is off again as soon us 
the leavea dry. He cultivates nothing, not even 
aneweet pointo; he keeps no animal except a stray 
dogor two. Anare, a knife (cetiukathi) and a pot 
are all the impediments he carries, An expert 
honey-hunter, he will risk his neck climbing lofty 
trees or precipitous cliffs, 

A apecies of sago palm furnishes him with a glairy, 
glutinous finid on which he thrives, and such 
amall animals as the iguana, the hugdeer, and the 
tortoise, and the larvw of hives are never-failing 
luxuries. He levies contributions on every edible 
kind of berry in the magnificent fora of the coun- 
try over which he roves, and when times are really 
hard, in periods of drought, the forest contractor 
for minor forest produce comes to his rescue with 
asmall pecuniary advance, In return for this the 
Palliyir collecta dammer, wes, honey, cardamoms, 
inja (a bark need in bathing by the mativ sa), and 
similar-products, He is not ao truth-telling os the 
more primitive (in some ways) Kannikar or Mun- 
nan, The Palliyir, knowing the benefits of a civil- 
ised life, boldly prefers the hand-to-mouth method 
of his existence, and, unless be altera his mode of 
living, will, in a few years at mest, be numbered 
with “ forgotten peoples” who have disappeared 
trom the earth. 

G. P. D'Pesma, 





A FIRE AND CAR FESTIVAL, TRAVAXCORE. 
THe Car Festival here described was preceded 


at an interval of some few days by whatowe may | 


describe as the *Pire-walking Foast." The 
object of this ‘feast’ is to enable the devotees 
of the goddess Amman — better known, per- 
haps, by the name Eali—to walk down o 
pathway of hot cinders. 

The appointed morning was a beautiful one, 
the sun shedding its bright raya on all the 
country-side, ‘ 

The proceedings opened early ; Amman being 
carried on a wonderfully decorated car on the 
shoulder ofa large number of her admirers to 
yoeet her friend from a acighbouring village. He 
or she, know not which, had come in on horse- 
back earlier in the day. We went on past the 
mecting-place to the open space in front of this 
temple, where a large crowd from Anthiyir 
in Travancore and the neighbouring Villages 
had collected to watch the ceremony, We made 
our way through the crowd tothe plave where 
the people were to walk on the fire, 


a 


from the temple, There were about 500 men, 
each with a etick in his hand, decorated with 
coloured paper and paper lowers. From where 
we stood we could only see these wands above 
the heads of the people, and thus follow the 
movements of the men who carried them, The 
pathway of hot cinders wes, perhaps, fifteen 
yards long, Tho fire-walkers came to the end of 
it, walked—not very quickly—along it, and went 
back tothe temple. We could not see how hot 
the cindora were. But judging from the look of 
them, when we firet arrived on the scene, and the 
length of time that elapsed before this ceremony 
took place, I should think that the walking over 
the pathway was not such a very bazardous ope- 
ration after all. The previons market-day we 
met a young man, who was to go through the cere- 
mony, and asked him why he did it. He told we 
he had been ill and had promise] the god he 
would go through this performance if he recovered. 
He got better, and so was carrying out hia part of 


the contract. This was the third year that he had 


done it, he said, 


The Car Festival should have taken place a 
few days after the one just described, but owing 
te cortain repairs to the vebicle not having been 


| completed in time, it had to be postponed a while, 





The car (the one at Anthiydr is a emall one) ia a 


| ponderous woodcn construction, ornamented with 


carved representations of goda and goddesses, It 
has six wheels, four at the corners, where wheela 


| usually are, and two smaller ones in the centre of 


the thing. as un extra support, On to this foun- 
dation is fixed a superstructure of scaffolding, 
covered with coloured cloth and tinsel, the domed 
roof being surmounted by a scarlet umbrella, 
Inside thie strocture sits the goddesa with ber 
attendants. The latter have fans to mitigate the 
heat and keep the flies off the image. ‘The car is 
drawn by means of great chains and cables 
attached toit. It takes ahont 500 men and an 
immense amount of noise to move the thing at all, 
They yet it started at last, and take it about three 
yardr, when a wheel drops into « hole in the 
road, and the car stops with a jerk, Then men 
come with great levers and try to get the wheel on 
to level ground. Others bring eoooanuts, which 


they break on the wheels, letting the water 


run over them. Difficulty in moving the car is 

put down to insufficient coconnuts, and men are 

despatched in all directions for more, The people 

te eats the cool of the evening, aid took | 

nvee or four evenings to fet it round the village, 
a distance of steue alee aie maclie 
G. F. D'Pewwa, 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. F. FLEET, LCS. (Rern.), Pu.D., CLE. 
A particular instance of the use of the word vistavya. 


TX my note on page 331 ff, above, on the use and bearing of the words vdstevya and vinirgate 
+ in ancient Indian charters, I have sought to make clear the point, among others, that 
a granteo'’s place of abode, and a village or other real estate granted to him, ought, 
at any rate in all ordinary circumstances, to be localised within a reasonably short and 
convenient distance ofeach other. The matter is one of common sense, And the pomt, 
which has not always been recognised, ought to be borne in mind, both in the interpretation 
of the original records and in the identification of places mentioned in them. Tuko, for 
instance, the Nausiri plates of A, D, 817 noticed ander No. 11 on page 386 above, and fully 
dealt with on page $29 ff. above, and the Chokkhakuti grant of A. 1). 867 dealt with on page 254. 
above, In the ninth century A. D., in the absence of all the means of speedy communication 
available in the present day, the possession of villages in Gujarit could not be of the shgbtest 
practical use to an individual dwelling nearly five hundred miles away nt Bidimi in the 
Bijapar district, and to a religious establishment located some six handred miles away nt 
Kampil in the Farakhibid district, in that part of India which until recently was 
officially called the North-West Provinces, but has now been named the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oude. A comparison of texts, however, shows that, in the Nansirl record, 
Badimi was mentioned as the place of abode of the grantec’s fatnor, not of the grantes 
himeetf. And the idertification of the village conveyed by the Chokkhakuti graut, shews that 
the Kimpilyatirths of that record is, not the far distant Kampil in the Farnkhibad district, 
but the village * Kaphleta” or * Kapletha"! next door to the village that was granted. 

I know of only one caso presenting anything by way of an sxcoption to the rule 


hich I huve sought to maka clear. It is only an apparent oxception. And, thongh it may 
not be exactly * the exception which proves the rule,” still it is not far from being auch, It 
came to my notice, —1 should add, — too late to receive attention in the note referred to 
above. 

this jostance ia to be found in the Cambay plates of A. D. 980, which conveyed a village 
named Kévaiija, — Latadtia - K hétakamandal - antarggata - Kavikimabiisthins - vil ai |rggataye 
iheniva Mianyakhesé vastary4ya irimad-V allovhansréndradéyvn-padapadm-dpajivine Mathera- 
saghtra-V éjif.anva[savra]ima( ch }ripé Mubidévayys-sotiys [Niiga}maryaya,*—"to Nagamirya, 
who has come from the great place of Kavika® which is situated in the Khétiaka manda/a 
in the Lata déia, who dwells bere, indeed, at Manyakhéta, whe is a servant‘ of the glorious 
Vallabhanaréndradéva-(Gévindsa 1V.), who belongs to the Mijhara gé‘ra and is o student 
of the Vaji-KAgva (school), and who is a son of Mabidévayya.” 


This passage docs not present any of the stereotyped formule which we have in 
tho inatances Nos. 1, 2, and 5 to 11, on page 332 ff. above. lis phraseology resembles the looser 
1 Toveflocked, til] recently, the point that the Postal Direotury of the Bombay Circle (187%) presents this 
pame as" Kapletha.’ This scoma more likely to be correct than the *Raphieta’ of the Indian Atle nod Trigon- 
« Kp. Ind, Vol. VIL p. 40, line 507. | | ' 
a Tho editor bas trasslated mahdatidna by " holy p a Professor Kielhorn's liters: translation of the word 
by “great piso,” — for instance, irfman-mahdathanarh Kolantrs, “of the sacred great place of Kojanir;" twve 
Ep. Ind. Vol. VL p. $4, line 71, and p, 88, —in better. | | 
+ Lit, “who subsists (like a bee) on the water-lilles which are the feet of, " ato. The term faf-pidapcdm- 
(pajfrin waa a customary tochaieal expression for the counection between feudatory princes and nobles, nad oficials, 
and their paramount sovereigns and other superiors; see my pta Inscra. p. 98, pote 4. 
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construction of Nos. 3and 4 But it does present the technical word Vastavya, as well as 
rintrgafa, And by the use of that word, and in rather an emphatic MaLueEr, it describes the 
grantee as permanently dwelling st Minyakhéta, in the service of the king Givinda IV. ; pot 
aa having simpl.- gone there on bosiness, as in the case of the grantee roferred to in the 
Kharda plates, No.3 on page 393 above, and not as simply “staying” thers, as said by the 


editor, § 


Now, the grantee’s place of abode, Manyakhéta, is well known to be Malkhéd in 
the Nizam's Dominions; for the exact position of this place, reference may be made to 
page 395 below. On the other hand, the record, in line o2f., distinctly describes the Village 
EKévafija, which was granted to him, es, — Liladés-antarvartti-Khétakamandal-intarggatah 
Kévailjarpimé grimal Kivikd-mabésthdna-niketaiara-varttl, —“*the village named Kévniije, 
which is situated in the Kb@jaka mandala comprised in the Lita déa, and which lies quite 
close to the great place Kayiki,” Also, the boundaries of Kévanja are fully specified, And, 
thus, it has been satisfactorily shewn by the editor of the record, Mr, D. RB. Bhandarkar, that 
Havika is the modern Kavi, and that Kévafija is a villege which still exists quite close to 
Kivi. Kavi is mentioned as Kapiké in the Kivi plates of A.D. 826-9 and the identification of 
Kapika with Kivi wes then made by Dr. Bihler.? Aud the Kévafija of the preseut record is 
mentioned as Kémajju in the Kiivi piates of A. D. 736, which describe it as situated in the 
Bharukachchha vishaya;* and Kémajja was then identified by Dr. Bibler with & Village the 
nhame of which be wrote as “‘ Kiméj or Kizoaj,"’ adding a footnote which shews that it is also 
Enown as Kémaj." Evi is in the Jambiser tilace of the Broach district in Gujarit, and may 
be found in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 22, 8. E. (1887), in lat. 29° 12’, long. 72° 41', ou the 
fouth bank of the Mahi, about forty miles towards the north-weat-by-north from Droach ; in 
the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 11 (1873) of Gujarat, its name is entered ag ‘Kdwi.’ 
And Kim6j, Eimaj, or Kémaj ia the ‘Kimoj" of the Atlas sheet: No. 23, N. BR. (1894), the 
village-site of which is about three and a half miles south-south-west from the village-site of 
Kavi. And, thus, the record conveyed to the grantee Nigamiryas a village situated soma four 
hundred and fifty miles away, towards tha north-weat-bhalf-north, from the city at whieh he was 


The explanation of the matter is to ba found in the bature of the grant. The grants 
registered in the Kharda plates (No, 3 on page 933 above), the Sangli plates (No. 5), and the 
Kalas-Budrikh plates (No. 9), were personal granta, not accompanied by any allusion { . 
‘acrificial or religious objects, The grants registered in the other records dealt with in the 
same place, were specifically made for the maintenance of certain sacrifices, the list of which 
ranges from the Jali, charu, raisradéea, egnihdira, and “ other ” ( unspecified ) rites in the 
Ubharéli or Antréli-Chharéli plates ( No. 6} to the bali, charu, vatrcadéya, agnthitra, atithy 
paichamahdyajte; tratubriyd, aod * other” (anepecied) rites in the Baroda plaiee (ite a 
but they were quiie plainly made for personal enjoyment and management, combined with ki 
celebration of those rites, by the grantees, The grant registered in the present record Low- 
ever, — the Cambay plates, — was made for much more comprehensive purposes, Tt : | 
“for the purpose of ( moialaining ) the bali, charu, vaiivadiea and atithitarpana 


ears Ra ; for the 
“performance of the optional, indispensable and occasional rites; for the ie 


“griddhe ond sacrificial ceremonies such as the dariaptirnamisa, Aduwitien oudaal the 
“dgrayay;a (rites) and the fortnightly (@rdddhas) ; | 7 


for the purpose of reparing the chory 
* prordeldaa, sthalipaka and so forth; for the purpose of (granting) selien fees and cits fie 
“ connection with homa, miyawa, the study of one's own, Veda, and religious service ; for the 
“purpose of (providing) accessory assistance for the rites concerning rdjaniya and the seven forms 


* Vol, ¥. above, p. 151, 
® Ibid. p. 115, * Ibid, p. 119, and note f, 


Rp. Ind, Vol, VIL. p. 28, | 
' Vol. ¥. above, p. 145; aad see his MAP opposite p. 112, 
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“of the sima sacrifice such as the rdjapéyo, egmish{ima and so forth ; for the purpose of (offering) 
‘garments, ornaments, entertainment, gifts, sacrilicial fees, etc., to the various priests, such na 
“Maitrévaruna, Adkraryu, Hitri, Brimhandchchhahen, Grdrastut and Agnidh; and for the 
“purpose of (supplying) the requisite materials for preparing alma-houses, placea of distribut- 
“ing water gratis to travellers, shelter-honses for travellers, the ceremony of setting fee 
“ball and four hetfers on cortain religious occasions, wells with flights of stops, reservoirs or 
™ ordinary wells, tanka, orchardr, temples, ete.” 1 These terms involve very moch more than 
any private individual or domestic rites. And it is perfectly plain that, though the donation 
was made to an individual grmntee, still it was made to him on behalf and for the benefit of o 
large religious eatablishment at “the great place Kaviki,” and that the management of the 
Village which was given, and the application of its revenues, would be, not in the bands of the 
actual grantee dwelling far away, but in the hands of the members of that establishment on the 


apot, 


The places mentioned in the two sets of plates from Bagumri of A. D. 915. 


These two records were first brought to notice by Mr. H. H. Dhruva, who published the texts 
of them in the Jour. German Or. Sve, Vol. XL. (1886), p. 322 Mf. And they were subsequently 
re-edited by Dr, BR. G. Bhandarkar, with a translation by Mr. Sh, It. Bhandarkar, in the Jour. Mo. 
Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XVITL p. 253 f., with lithographs. They hove bean known and referred to 
as the Nansiri plates of A. D.915. Bot Mr. Dhrova's introductory remarks shew that they were 
found, in 1881, in ploughing a field at Bagumrda, in the Nousdrj division, And it seems inore 
appropriate, therefore, to refer to them henceforth as the Dagumraé plates of A, D, 975, One of 
them registers a grant of the village of Bagumra itself 


These records regiater grants that were made by the Rishtrakita king Indra ITI. on a specified 
data in the month Phalguna of the Yuvan sasiweteara, Sake-Semvat 836 (expired ), falling in 
February, A. D. 615, on an ottasion when, while settled at the capital (rijadAdnt; of Minyakhéfa, 
he had gone to Kurundaka for the ceremony of his coronation, As is well known, Manyakhota 
is Malkehéd in the Shiripur district of the Nizam’s Dominions; it is shewn in the Indian Atlas 
sheet No, 57 (1854) as‘ Mulkaid,’ in It, 17° 11’, long. 77° 13', on the south bank about a mile 
below the contlaence of the ‘Benathora’ and ‘Moolamurry’ rivers, And, as I have said elsewhere," 
Kurundaka is Kurundwad. the chief town of the Senior Kurundwid State in the Southern 
Marith country, about twenty-three miles on the east of \dlhapnr and one hundred and seventy miles 
towards the west-by-south from Miilkhéa ; it is ehewn in the Indian Atlas sheot No, 40 (1852) as 
‘Koorandwar.’ in Ist, 16° 41’, long. 74° 88’, at the confluence of the Krishna and the Pafichgaiga 
which, as [ will shew on some other occasion, when » map can be prepared to accompany my remarks, 
is the famous Kiftdalsarhgam of the Chéla records: the confluence appears to have been one of 
speoinl sanctity in ancient times; and that, no donbt, is why Indra TV1, selected the locality for his 
coronation, 


One of these records registers the grant of a village (grdma) named Tanna, in the vicinity 
(samip4) of Kammanijja in the Lata country (déia), to a Brihmag, whose father had come from 
Pataliputra,™ which is the modern Pafna, the chief town of the Patna district in Bengal, And, 
in specifying the boundaries of Tenna, it places, on the east, (a amal! millage or Aamlet named) 
Varadapallika or Baradapalliks ;" on the south, (a rage) the name of which is to be read as 





i Ep. Ind, Vol, VII. p. 44, and note 8. 
" Vol, XXX. above, p. 218, note 78, aud p. 371. 13 Bee page SE) abore, No. 4 
M4 The record appears to represent the b and © by the same sign all through. 
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Wanditatika, as was practically reecgnised by Mr. Dhruva, though not by Dr. Bhandarkar ;“ on the 
west, (a village) the name of which seems to be clearly given in the lithograph as Walisi, in 
accordance with Dr, Bhandarkar’s reading, not as Vanisa, as taken by Mr. Dhrava; and, on the 
north, » village (gréma) the pame of which is plainly to be read as Vavviyana or Babbiyapa, 
instead of Vathiyana as given in both the published texts. 


Mr. Dhruva localised this record correctly. But he did not go inte the detsils which are neces- 
cary in order to enable us to locate the places exactl, and determine the bearing of the identification 
af et, He told ws, in the first place, that Kammanijia ie the modern Kfiimréj,!’ This is the 
hiead-qnarters town of « subdivision of the same uame in the Nausiri division ; it ig on the south bank 
of the Tojpti, and ia to be foond in the Indian Atl sheet No, 23, 5. E, (1888), im lat. 21° 17", long, 
79° 2. The identification was endorsed by Dr, Bihler, who pointed out that, in other records, the 
place is mentioned as Karmanéya and Kamaneys, — (inore properly, Kamaniya), — and perhaps 
as Karmantapura.’® And there are not any reasons for declining to accept it, 


Mr, Dhruva further identified Tonno with a village which is shewn as ‘'Ten" in the Atlas 
sheet, and in the Trigonometrical Surrey sheet No. 34 (1882) of Gujarit, seven miles east-north-east 
from Palsina, the head-quarters of the Palaina subdivision of the Nansiri division, and about 
thirteen miles sonth-east-hy-couth from Kamréj. This place is mentioned as Treyanna or 
Troyannd, in the territorial appellution of the Treyanna or Treyanna dhéra, in the Bagomra plates 
of A D.G65529 And the Bagumra plates of A, D. 867 give another form of its name, in mentioning 
the Villaze iteelf as Trenné, ani the territorial division as the Trennd didra2® This latter record, it 
may be noted, speaks of Trennf as having been granted to a certain Brihmay by the first Dhravardja 
of Gujarat, for whom we have the date of A. D. 834-35. The explanation of its being given away. 
again by the present record is, no doubt, to be found in the statement, made in the present record, — 
that Indra IIT. gave away four handred villages which had been confiseated ly previous kings; this 
was evidertly one cf them. 


The other places, mentioned in the present record, are all to be found in the maps, Aw was 
recognised by Mr, Dhruva, the small village or hamlet of Varadapellika or Biradapallika has 
developed into the town of Barddli, the head-quarters of the Barddll taluka of the Surat district, 
one mile on the east of *Ten:" and, it may be remarked, there can be little doubt, if anz, that this 
is the place which is mentioned ss Bhadrapali in the record of A, D, 867, referred to above; but, 
as intimated by Dr. Bihiler,3" the presentation of its name in that form must be due simply bl tke 
post having “tried to invent a significant Sanskrit name" for the place: he has told us that, 


" Mr, Dhrava’a text ygives Néndita‘abam, with only the mistake of fa for fi, Dr, Bhaudarkar’s toxt gives 
HambAttatdkuh ; and the translation gives “the lake Némbhi.” Tha Lithograph is plainly not a facsimile: Bot we 
can 02 ot that the firel component of the double consonant, in the second syllable of the name, is n, fot m, 
The lower componest does, in the lithograph, resemble 5h more than d; and tho akehara might be road ae wbAf on 
the analogy of the ubhd in #fin-bidvinah in the last Hne bot one, But the subscript dis formed in a vory eimilar way 
in Kurwndakam, three Hanes alove, And, whether the writer formed thed badly here, or whether it hee been spoilt. in 
Preparing the lithogeaph, ‘be modern same of the place makes it quite certain that wdt was cithor written 
or intended. 

H We may compare the rv in sarevin, in the last Line but one, and contrast the (h in parthivéndrin, in the same 
1¢ Dr. Bhan Jarker merely said: —" The village Tonns is identified with wi eal | q 
district" (lee, eit, p. 253). , Tens which is aitnated in the Naveari 
compilation Bombay Places, snd iy entered in the mame way in the Trigonometrical Baise hast nce pogabeeayy 
Ce eee etre Sor, ts erty, YOLVE seve pie To Bharat 

raji seems ¢ o taken name as Elimléj, with | | | : | f , 

Part 7.198. ee ee w, Gas, Lo. Pres, Vol, 1. 
i Vol. XVI. abors, p. 1, Dr. Bihlor's * Kamanfye” most ba a mistake f ) ee ee 
pany, be fe oe pee Umit piston in Vol. VIL. above, p. 6t #, a mistake for Kemaptya, os tho reference oan 
_ RVI . abora, Pp ; line 35, 7: . ey, . 

Si Wal XI. above, >. 10, note &. ™ Vol, XII, abore, P- 180; and sce Vol, EVI, p. 100, 
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in the same way, Sarat is called sometimes Siryapure and sometimes Suratapura, Wanditataka 
was properly identified by Mr. Dhruva with a village which is shewn as ‘Wadira’ in the Atlas 
sheet, and a& ‘Waddira’ in the Trigonometrical sheet, one mils on the south of ‘Ten: the name of 
the village was written ‘Nandids’ by Mr. Dhruva; but it is given im the Postal Directory of the 
Bombay Circle (1879) as *Nddida:* this latter form partially endorses Mr, Dhruva's spelling, in 
sufficing to make it certain that the r of the maps stands for the lingual d; and, from these presenta- 
tions of the modern name taken in connection with the ancient name, we may safely infer that the 
real modern form is Na@dida or Nadida. ‘ValtsA, which was mistakenly resd ag Vaniaa by 
Mr. Dhrava, and which he proposed to identify with “ Vaneji now desolate,” a site which I cannot 
find in the maps, is mentioned as Balisa in the Bagumri record of A. D. 655, referred to above, 
which places it in the Treyanos or Treyannd didra; and, as remarked by Dr. Bubler in editing that 
record”? it is certainly the “Wanesa’ of the maps, two miles on the south-west of ‘Ten.’ And 
Vavviyana or Babbiyana is plainly the ‘ Baben’ of the Atlas sheet, shewn as ‘ Bdben’ in the 
Trigonometrical sheet, one mile on the north of * Ten.’ 


The other of these records misters the grant to a Brihman, in respect of whom it does not 
furnish aay information as to his place of origin or of abode, of a village (grd@ma) the name of which, 
unaccountably taken by Mr. Dhrava os Gumbara, has been correctly read by Dr, Bhandarkar as 
Umbaré, but may also be taken as Umvard, ag the record uses the same sign to denote both } 
and. The record places it, aleo, in the vicinity (samipé) of Kammanijja in tho Lata country. 
And, in specifying its boundaries, it places, on the east, (a place named) Tolajaka; on the south, 
(a place named) Mogalika; on the west, s village (gréma) named Sasiki ; and, on the north, (a village 
named) JavelakOpake: this last name was misread by Mr. Dhruva as Navalakipaka, for which 
reason, probably, he failed to identify the place ; and, while Dr, Bhandarkar read it correctly as 
JavalakGpake, the translation accompanying his text has treated it as meaning “the Javals well.” 


The village of Umbar& or Umvara was quite rightly identified by Mr, Dhrova,™ thongh he 
misread its name as Gumbard,® with the modern Hagumrd itself, which is shewn aa ‘Bagumra’ in 
the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S. E. (1888) and in the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No, 34 (1882) 
of Gujarat; the village is situated about four miles north-by-east from Palsind, nine and a half miles 
referred to in the preceding pages as the subject of the other record of A.D). 915. In the modern 
nainé Bagamra, wmrd stands, of course, quite natarally for the Umbard of the present record; and 
Dr. Bithler has explained umbaré and wmrd as corruptions of the Sanskrit udumbargka, ‘a thicket 
or grove of the tree Ficus Glomersta:’® and it may be added that a place actually named Udum- 
baragabvara, “the thicket or wood of udumara-trees," ia mentioned in a Valabhi record of A. D. 
645,°7 and is probably to be identified with the Udubaraghars, /, «, Udumbersgriha, of some of the 
votive inscriptions at Safiehi.™% The name Umra is not at all unique; and the prefix bag has 








™ | notice that even this same is not unique. The Indian Atjua sheet No, 23, N. E. (1804), chews a‘ Nadirda,’— 
entered as | Nédirda’ in the top margin of the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 18 (1873) of Gujarkt, —in the 
Wagré tilaks of the Broach district ; in each oase, the rd is evidently an attempt to represent the lingual d. Thera 
ealo a ' Tens,’ on the' Tens’ creck, in the (pid tilnks of Surat, 


* Vol. XVIIL above, p, 288. : 
“ Dr, Bhandarkar simply said: —" Umbari may be the modern Bagumbra, with tho preiz Bag” (loc. cud, 
b. 258), 


™ He seems, in fact, to have been led into thie by some impression that the modern name is Gomrl, with a 
Prefix ta: with his remark “ Bagomrd (Gumrd of No. IX.)" at the bottom of page 322 in his article referred to 


above, compare Zip, Ind. Vol. IL, p, 23, where, in connection with « place named Pishipihrads, be haa mid “ Pughénj 
“would drop its initial Pd, as Bagumrd bas done with ite Ba in having Gam,” 


™ Vol. XVII. above, p. 13k 7 Vol. XV. above, p. 340, line 4] ; and eee page 333 abore, note 21 | 

_.™ Ep. Ind, Vol. II, p. 98, No. 18, p, 107, No, 98, p, 400, No. 68, p, 401, No, 68. Ghara is the Prikyit form of 
griha, ‘a hones," But Dr, Pischel, im giving me the reference to his Prikyit Grammar, § 352, for gebbhars=gahvars_ 
hes given me both jaldyrihe acd lafdgahtars as meaning ‘a bower of creepers," 
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evidently been attached in order to distinguish th’s Umi from other neighbouring places of the same 
nate: the suggestion may be made, that the prefix is a corruption of the Persian Jag, ‘a garden, an 
orchard, a plantation,’ and marks Bagamra a5 rich in bdyait or what is commonly called * garden- 
Land.” 


“The identification of the Umbari or Umvara of the record with the modern Bagumri, is rendered 
quite certain by the spocifiestion of boundaries, The mape, indeed, do not shew any traces al names 
answering to the Tolejaka snd Mogalika of the record.” Bot the Sanki of the record is the 
‘Sanki? and ‘*Sdnki? of the mapa, one mile on the south-west of Bagumra. And Javalakapaks 
is the ‘Jolwa’ of the mapa, one mile and a half on the north of Bagumri, which is shewn by 
an entry in the Postal Directory to be also known us ‘Jorwa,’ with r instead of [: the name 
‘ Jolwa’ must bave come from Javalakipaka through an intermediate form JGlaluva, the last compo- 
nent of which, meaning ‘s well," appears very frequently in place-names in Gujarit and some neigh- 
bouring paris of the country, figuring. in the maps as kwa, £uva, and kniea;™ the other form, 
‘ lorwa,’ was utilised for the purpose of being Sanskritised as Jaravadra in the spurious Bagumra 
plates which purport to have been issued in A, D, 495,* 





NOTES ON ROCK-CARVINGS FROM LOWER LADAKH. 
BY REY. A. H. FREANCKE. 

The article on Rock-carvings in the Edakal Cave (ante, Vol, XXX. p. 409) reminded me 
of my collection of similar rock-carvings from Lower Ladakh, Thia collection does not in 
the Jeast claim to be a full one, bat I hope that, by ita publication, some interest will be 
aroused in these witnesses of a pleasing, though primitive, art. 


Alltho carvings, represented on the accompanying plates, were collected in the western 
districts of the ancient Ladakhi kingdom, and although I have been on the look-out for 
similar representations in Central and Eastern Ladikh, I bave not yet met with them there. 
There is a very unimportant rock-carving between Basgo snd Nyemo, but there are none 
beyond those villages. 


Various observations with regard to language, customs, structure of the skull, features, etc., 
have lead me to believe that the western parts of Ladikh, say as far as Saspola, were inhabited 
originally by the Aryan tribe of the ‘aBrogpa (improperly called Dards by Dr. Leitner).! 
Remiants of this tribe can still be found in several western villages, and the Rev. A. W. Heyde 
telln me rock-carvings of entirely the same nature as my collection can be seen in the villages 
of the Manchadpa, an Aryan tribe of Laihaul, So, although most of the Lower Ladikhis 


are Tibetanixed at the present day, the rock-carvings may be taken to have their roots in an 





As regards the age of the carvings, it is difficnlt to say anything definite at t presen 
time. Some of them may bave been executed only recently tok the ae of aaa pr the is 
is still practised, as°can be seen from varions carved Buddhist formulm and emblems, the 
artists of which ie often well-known people. But what makes for the very ancient character 
ef the art as o whole and of certain carvings in particular, is the frequent occurrence of 


@ For matance, the Atlas sheet shews, in the vicinity of Bagurrl iteclf, oné 'Unira’ in the 7 
Surat, gy se . towards ianceasn -rsdloohagee pipes another ‘Umra” in the Otpli tiluke of the mes Ati, 
ai iy a Fhe couth-oeat. rest-by-north, and a third ‘Umra’ in the Baroda territory, twenty-three and a half 

2% Mr, Dhruva sid thet Moralikd in “ Maroli , ene & 
any possible ecbetitute for it, Mogull desolate,” But T cannot find any euch mame in the mapa, or 


_% Molewtorth wnd Candy's Mardth! Dictionary derives duvé, ‘o well, from the Sanskpit ips, throngh 


i Vol. XVIL, above, p, 200, line 18, + This tribe is called Shine by Dr. Grierson 
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ropresentations of stapas, entirely differant in form from those existing at the present 
day. The state of. the carvings does pot in the least enable us to fix their respective ages, as 
they are all in wonderfally good preservation. Along the banks of the Inds are many bolders 
of a highly polished granite. These are all overlaid by a thin glazed encrastation of a dark- 
brown colour, which protects the rock against the influences of the air, It is by removing this 
that the inscribed carvings are produced, and all that time could do wonld be to deepen the 
lines of some of them. 

In regard to the aim of the inscriptions, a remark by the Rev..A,W. Heyde on the 
carvings of the Manchadpa in Lahanl will perhaps be found useful. He writes to me:—* In Man- 
chad such carvings can often be seen on the back-walls of littl: huts, where they are smeared 
over with oil at certain intervals. It is possible thereicre that the Ladakhi rock-carvings 
also served religious objects originally, The very large nomber of afipas, represented on them, 
speak in fnvor of this view. Dut since, as already noted, all the pictures do not show the ehipa 
(mehod rten) ag it appears nowadays, they probably furnish us with very valuable and inter- 
esting material for the evolution of the Ladakht staipa,’’* 

Besides several purely pyramidal etipas (Plate I., Fig. 5a), there is only a single spa in 
the collection without a pyramid at its base. Pyramidal stipes are of very rare occurrence at 
the present day,” 

Remarkable also are tho flags fastened to the upper end of the carved stipe (Plate I, 
Figs. 4, Sd; Plates IL. Fig. 1, 1V.. Fig. 1). Flags are never found in the modern stipa, Instead 
of the sun and moon, which invariably crown the top of the modern mchod rien, we here. find 
the trident (Plate IL. Figs. la and 1/) and other emblems. i 

To mention only one more point, there are two re. tions. of st@pax in this collection, 
which almost form a cross (Plate II., Fig. 1a; Plate IV., Fig. 1), This form is quite unique ; 
at least I have not yet seen anything similar to it in this country. 

Moat of the other representations seom to have been drawn to illustrate the Pro- 
Buddhist roligion of Ladakh, the ging chos (ante, p. $4), aud T should hke to draw 
attention to the following scenes: — 

Plate I., Fig. 1, seems to represent the fabulous animal, which turns up every year at 
the Pre-Buddhist Harvest Festival, called Srub tha, held among other places at 
Sheh. Two men, who form the body, are covered with a blanket and hold up the 
hollow head of the animal with a stick. The feet of the two men can be seen 
emerging underneath it in the carving. Whether two of the other men shown 
are supposed to be riding, or merely walking on the other side of the animal. 
I cannot say. 
Plate IL., Fig: 1.— The horseman, with cross-bow, honting an antelope. This is 
probably Kesar, for he alone is expected to hunt riding, The mountainous 
character of the country makes it impossible for ordinary people to do so. Two 
of the uppermost figures (b and ¢) appear to be representations of the pencil- 
cedar (shugpa), the holy tree of the ging chos. | 
Plate II,, Fig. 2.— A lion with a curled mane.* This must be Sengge dkarmo yy4 
ralcan, the white lioness with the tarquoise locks, the personification of the 
T Te im Impossible to enter into thin subject ax fully as it deserves now. It will now suff 
the different forms of modern Ladakh! sfiipa owo thelr origin to at least four sources: (1) the LAa tho, the ancient 
altar of the Pre-Baddhist religion ; (2) the stove for burning the dead ; (3) the Indian Buddhist #tdpa ; (4) the Indo- 


Tibetan pyramidal stilpa, , 
! There is an examplo at Likir, and another at Changepa near Leb. a pest 
‘ (CY. the fabulous (0 of Barmese, which is, however, popularly known sa a stag, though it is more probably 


tho remains of the winged lion, — Ep.) 
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Plate ILL, Fig. 2. — Two men, armed with axes, fight against s» man with horns on 
his head. The latter figure I am inclined to take for Agu Pasang Idan ru 
skyos; compare the list of the Agus (ants, Vol. XXX., p. 564). 


Plates I., Fig. 1, and IV., Fig. 1, seem to contaim two different kinda of magic 
squares, These forms are, however, not very common at the present day, 
Nowadays a form, called doemo, @, ia more in general favor. The bodies of many 
of the ibex, represented on the plates (¢. g., Plate 1, Figs. 2, 3 and 5), seem’ to 
contain the diagonals of magic squares. Perhaps magic powers were believed to 
dwell in the body of the ibex. Its horns, together with those of other game, 
are offered at lia tho and even at stipa,5 


Plate IV., Fig. 2, contains two reversed forms of the svastika (yyung drung). An 
explanation of the frequent occurrence of this form of the erastita in Ladikh 
had already been given, anfz, Vol. XXX. p. 132. It is the emblem of the Bon 
Beligion,* 


That one and the same carving shows Kesar, pencil cedars and stipes (Plate IL, Fig. 1) 
is not at all strange, if we consider that Kesar was turned into one of the protectors of 
Buddhism, and apparently was often mixed up with Srong-btsan-sgampo. 


But we should probably be making a mistake in taking all the representations of ibex- 
shooting to be scenes illustrating Kesar’s life-story. The pictares do not in fact seem to 
have a religious motive only, and many of them may have been drawn for more practical 
reasons. The ‘aBrogpa, although they became Buddhists, did not receive a literature and 
an alphabet in their own tongue, as the Tibetans did. But as they wished, nevertheless, to 
note down important occurrences, the old pictures developed into a kind of picture-writing, 
consisting of several simplified, conventional figures. ‘These they used for preserving the simple 
records of their more or less successful sport, almost in the same manner as the North American 
Indian does, and among the rock-carvings nothing is more common than hunting scenes. 
I remember buving seen, represented in modern specimens, even men with rifles shooting at 
ibex. One of such simplified records we have in Plate III. Fig. 3.7 The representation in 
Plate I., Fig. 3, seems to tell a similar tale. According to my view, it reade as follows: 
A hunter went out after some game, crossed seven ridges and got two animals. One he killed 
between the second and third, the other between the third and fourth ridge (if we read from 
left to right). 


Thus we observe that in the representation of the various figures two entirely different 
atyles were developed. The first aims at full figures, at trae copies after natare, Examples 
we find on Plates II., Figs. 1, 2; IV., Fig. 2 (the hand), The aims of the second style 
are simplification, conventionalism. Examples are: Plates I., Figs. 1, 2, 3; IIL, Fig. 3; 
IV., Figs. 1,2. It is not impossible that the first of these styles is the older one. 

Althongh also the first style is very primitive, it is not unpleasing. The reason is perhaps 
that the figures are never stiff, but always in lively motion, and, however imperfect, show 
keen eye for nature. The finest of all the carvings is doubtlessly the lioness (Plate II., Fig. 2). 
This picture goes back apparently to a model, spread all over the East and Far East, possibly as 
a degeneration of the lofty and very ancient art of Assyrin, 


4 [The diagonals can, howover, be explained as merely due to ease in weraping the rock. See ante, Vol. XXX. 
p- 420, Plate IV., Fig. 2: Plate VI., Fig. 1, Nos, 2, 4, in the case of the Edakal Carvings. — Ep.) 
* I wonld note also the ancient Greeks were particularly fond of this form, aa some dipylon vases show. It is 
not impossible that in Europe, at wall as in Asia, it had become known in very ancient times that in sonihern 
Ho ri eee re ce ne te benrs to be opposite to the course in northern countries. The Phooiciane 
apparently passed the equator in very ancient times indeed. Tro rhow this rior wisdom, the revers E 


* [Note the similarity of the deer to that in Plate V., ante, Vol, XXX. p, 418, in the Edaka) Carvings. — Ep.) 
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N.B.—The scale of the plates is approximately one-tenth of the original ; the depth of the 


carvings is 1 to 2 millimetres. 
‘Pilate No. I, 

Fig. 1. — Scene at the harvest-festival. 

Fig. 2: — An ibex. 

Fig. 3. — A hunting record. : 

Fig. 4. — A stiipa, with Tibetan inscription “ rad = it is.” 

Fig. 5. — (a) Pyramidal etiipa; (6) holy tree; (¢ and d) two stipas; (e) ibex; (f) inscription 
in PORPORA enter emne ent A ee ie 7 

Fig. 1.—(a and f) Twostdpas; (4 and ¢) two pencil-cedars; (¢) Kesar hunting antelope ; 
(e) magic square, 

Fig. 2. — The lioness with the locks. 

| Plate No. III, 

Fig. 1. — Inscription in characters unknown to me. 

Fig. 2. — An Agu, attacked by two men; (6) an uaknown symbol, perhaps unfinished." 

Fig. 3. — Hunting record, | 

Fig. 4. — A kiang (?). 

Fig. 6. — (a) A snake with three heads (the ureus); (8) a shapo (wild sheep); (¢) a bird ; 
(J) m horse ; (¢) an unintelligible character. | 

Plate No. IV. eee 

Fig. 1. — A rider, two men, two ibex with charactoristic horns, two efipas, a magic square. 

Fig. 2. — A hand, two men, two svtastika, a pig, an ibex.? 

Fig. 3. — Various human figures from a stone on Molokai (Hawai Islands) ; added for 


compariaon. 
5 Bites. 


The carvings, reproduced on the plates, are from the following places : Plates I.—IIL., from 
rocks in and around the fort of Khalateo; Plate II., Fig. 2, from the lower end of o valley 
called Namonag; Plate IV., Fig. 1, from a rock between Chuli akampo and Eharbu ; 
Plate IV, Fig. 2, combined from varions rocks, mostly near Saspola ; Plate [V., Fig. 4, 
from Hawai, . 

But the finest carvings, so far as I know, may be seen at Domkhar. — If any reader, of thia 
article visiting Ladékh were to take photographs of them, he would certainly render a valuable 
service to the study of the history of the country. 

SOME MILE STONES IN TELUGU LITERATURE. 
THE AGE OF VEMANA, 
BY 'G. BR: SUBEAMIAH PANTULU. et 

We are all aware that India is 6 country whose inhabitants live, move, and have their bein 
in religion. In the Hindu nature there always were and are still two antagonistic tendencies, 
visible alike in their'laws, in their institutions, in their religion, in their f es, and in the thoughts 
and actions of their greatest men. A disposition, on the one hand, to live by role anid precedent, ta 

3 ~~? [Of, onde, Vol. XXX. p, 415, in tha Edakal Carvings, — Bo-} 

* (Cy. ante, Vol. XXX. p. 4l8, in the Edakal Carvings. — Eo.) 
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distrust novelties, to hold the experience of the past as a surer and safer guide than the clearest 
conclusions of logic, and to maintain with loving reverence the customs, the convictions, and the 
traditions that have come down from former generations. On the other hand, a restless, impetnous 
energy, inventing, expanding, pressing forward to the future, drawing wider circles around the 
doctrines already inculeated,—a mode of thonght, which in the half-edueated takes the form of s rash 
disdain of earlicr ages, but in the best and the wisest creates a sense that they would be unworthy 
sons of their ancestors if they do march with the times. In healthy ages the two tendencies coexist. 
Shakspeare has wisely said : — 
‘So may the outward shows be least thems 
The world is still deceived with ornament," 


Many mere superficial observers, or even observers with s mind prepossessed one way or the 
other, say that whatever Hinduism may have been in the past, it is now a mere tissue of formalities, 
utterly devoid of every noble inspiration, utterly incapable of exercising any real spiritual influence 
upon the lives of its votaries. If a religion is to be judged as a marketable commodity, as 
a commodity which has an exchange value, if it is to be judged merely on the status, social or 
otherwise, which its votaries occupy, I om afraid that the case must be decided adversely to Hinduism. 
But if a religion is to be judged on far higher and nobler principles, on the number of real theista it 
has actually made, on the number of those who sincerely beliéve that thera can be no gloomier form 
of infidelity than that which questions the moral attributes of that Great Being in Whose hands are the 
final destinies of us all, on the number of those whose grosser natures are turned by degrees to the 
soul's essence till all be made immortal, I may boldly aay that Hinduism does satisfy the conditions, 
If we wish to find = spiritual religion indigenous, native of the soil, we must look, not to the 
members of the educated communities amongst whom such movements have had their origin, but to 
the ‘rude Corinthian boor” wholly antainted by any outlandish influences, or by the standard attained 
by the Parisian society of the eighteeath century. In a place like India, where religion is the 
bed-rock, the sine gud non of the peoples who inhabit it, every village can proudly point the 
finger at some of her men and even women, who have risen ‘fa- above the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife,’ who alone in the stillness of the night hold communion with the Lord of the Universe 
independent of any dull,stapid paraphernalia, Such people do not thrust home their convictiona on 
othera, neither do they hide them, but ventilate them by the peculiar contact of mind with mind and 
knowledge with knowledge, They are generally known as Brahmavéttas, ‘knowers of the Lord’ 
and are held in very high reverence by the common folk, and are generally those whose individual ality 
haa been lost and confounded in their paramount power as cosmopolites. But there are shar 
cosmopolites, not conversant with the trae Hindu mode of thought, who are Jed to believe that the 
Bralmavétias do not submit to the authority of Brahmans, and these not unfrequently vigorously 


As to this authority of the Brihmans, It has been ver 
order should encroach upon the functions of the civil 
evil. But what in our age is considered as an evil, 





elves, 


y often said that if the sacerdotal 
magistrate, it would in our time be A preat 


priests who have ceased to be enamonred of those brittle and transient joys which the world ca 
neither give nor take away, rather than by brute foree. A society ruled by mere physical force has 
great reason to rejoice when a clas of which the influence is intellectual and moral rises to ascen 


power than that which consists merely in corporeal strength, Whatever reproach | 
period have been justly thrown on the indolence and t luxury of the religious pi 
gond tat in snags of ignorance and violence there should bo quiet cloisters and gardens in which ab 
arte of peace could be safely cultivated, in which gentle and contemplative natures could find an 





asylum, in which one brother might be employed in reading Yaska's Nirukta and another in 
meditating the Brihaddranyaképanishad, in which he who bad a turn for nataral philosophy might 
make experiments on the properties of plants and minerals. What the Olympian chariot-course and 
the Delphic oracle were to all the Greek cities from Trebizond to Marseilles, what Rome and her 
Bishop were to all the Christians of the Latin communion from the Calabria to the Hebrides, the 
simple religion of the Vedic Brahmans was to all the Hindus from Peshawar to Malabar. Thus 
grew up sentiments of enlarged benevolence. Races separated from each other by seas and 
mountains acknowledged a fraternal tie and a common code of public law, Even in war the 
cruelty of the conqueror was not seldom mitigated by the recollection that he and his vanquished foes 
were all members of one great federation. 


The sham cosmopolitans of the type above referred to do not, however, profess to derive their 
views from the Védas, and only occasionally do they quote the antideluvian nebulosity of s éidka of 
the Gitd or of the Féddnta Sdiras, They are, in fnct, reformers and have a literature of their 
own. No portion of this literature can claim to be of any great antiquity, A major portion of it 
cannot certainly be more than three centariea old, The reason for this ia not far to seek, as these 
popular poems are usually mere mushroom existences, which pass away with the death of their anthor. 
There is not that spirit in them which can make them ‘ double-lived in regions new.’ It is only very 
rarely that a genuine popular poot arises, who can claim a place with the classical writers. In 
the Deccan we meet with such a man in the person of Vémans, who was to the Telugus what 


Burns was to Ayrshire. Both of them are honored and respected in the same manner to the 
present day. 


Mr. Campbell (in the Madras Christian College Magazine, Vol, XV. p, 524) says, ‘One would 
natarally wish to have some definite information about a man who has exerted such an influence upon 
the religious life of his countrymen, but unfortunately it is by no means easy to gratify this wish,’ 
History is an unknown art in India, and it is extremely difficult to discover a basis of reliable 
fact beneath the masa of lecends which are sssctiated with the name of the post. It is generally 
believed that be lived about 250 years ago. Several places claim the honor of his birth, but it is 
impossible, I think, to come to any more definite conclusion than that he was born somewhere in 
the wild hilly country sitnnted 200 miles to the north-west of Madras and incluled within the 
limita of the Cuddapsh district. Cuddapah and Kurnul, which lies a little to the. 
north, were undoubtedly the scene of his life's work. Local tradition says that his home 
was in KatAérapalli, » small village in the extreme south-west of the Cuddapah district, and it is 
ertain that « family is to be found there, whose members claim to be his lineal descendants and 
receive offerings from those who wish to.do honor to the poet. Vémana balonged to the Kapu or 
farmer caste. This is, in the Telagn country, by far the most important of tha numerous castex 
included under the term Sadra, The Kapus are naturally a free ontspoken race, with very little of 
that cringing to authority, which is so characteristic of the majority of their fellow-countrymen. 
Representatives of the old Dravidian civilization, they still retain many of tho simpler and freer 
customs which were followed by their ancestors before the Aryan invasion introduced the caste and 
sacerdotal systems, Vémana was a typical Kapn, and never tried to conceal tho fact, He made no 
pretension either to scholastic oftainments or to priestly power, but, like the stunly herdsman of 
Tekoa, professed to be a mere plain anlettered farmer. 


In India especially, custom is a power fixed by a thousand tough and stringy roots 
to people's pious nursory faith, and what is grey with age becomes religion. It be bney, 
therefore, for one acquainted with the environments of a farmer's householl to form a-fair picture of 
Vémanae and his ordinary avocations. Katirapalli, which was probably his home, is a village 
in the gneiss country of South-east Cuddapah, where the land begins to slope up towards the grea! 
Mysore plateau. It is situated near a range of rocky hills, rough with huge boulders and aa 
pillar-like peaks, and devoid of vegetation, except where a few great cacti have won 6 p for 
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themselves in the crevasses of the rocks. A small stream, its course marked out by masses of green 
rushes and coarse dark grass, flows from the base of the hills and passes close to the village. At 
a little distance are two tanks, which contain a supply of water saflicient for the irrigation of the 
rice-fields of the village. On the borders of the stream, and on and below the bunds of the tanks, 
there ate kdnagas, or wild crotons, whose dark glossy leaves, and drooping tassels of flowers, white ; 
with o delicate tinge of purply-pink, give sense of coolness even in the flercest heat of April or — 
May. In and about the village there are tamarind and margosa trees, and not far off are the mango 
orchards. Below the tanks there is the rice-land, in the spring and early summer a bare red waste, 
after the rains an unbroken sea of the softest and most delicate green. On the higher ground, and | 
reaching up to and meeting the unbroken scrub jungle, is the ‘dryland,’ as it is called, where the 
farmers grow chélam and régf, and pulse of various kinds, The village itself consists of about 
120 houses, most of them built of earth and thatched with jungle grass. The walls are smeared on 
the outside with red ochre, and are in. some cases adorned with broad vertical bands of white, 
Attached to most of the houses there is a byre for cattle, built on the came plan, and not infrequently 
of much the same dimensions as the dwelling-house. One can easily picture the young farmer-boy. 
perambalating about the fields or in the rocky crevasses with his playmates and friends to partake — 
in all the variegated labours of the world. Naturally, in youth, he would spend most of his time in 
tending the flocks and herds and preventing them from going astray into the paddy fields or the 
sernb, When be grew ao little older he went to the village school and there received the village | 
education, It is said, indeed, that when a boy he received intimation of his future greatness ag 4 
a poet and writer; but this story, like other stories told of Indian poets generally, is the production of 
an after-age,and all that we can gafely assert is that it is highly probable that, in early life, he came 
uniler the personal influence of a spiritual teacher, from whom he received the first impulse to a lif 
of meditation. But the teacher was not likely to have been of so high on order as by personal. 
influence to mould the fature man, and I do think that Vémana went to the living man to drink deep. 
of the fouhtain of poetry. He seems, however, to have been very muth influenced by the Lingait 
movement, which had attained considerable proportions in his time in his part of the country. 
These were a set of extreme Saivites, who, animated by a fanatical zeal, revolted againatthe sscerdotal 
supremacy and sot at nanght all tho injunctions of the Védas. They claimed to be superior to the 
Brahmans, to be under the special power of the Almighty and therefore invincible. Their dogmas. 
cain be be best studied in the Chennabisava Purina and Prabhulitgalila, Vam eau 


identification of Biva with God, and the belief in the sacredness of animal life, can be traced to 
this source. ae we 


“It is not known when Vémansa came to be a recognised teacher, His poem shi beyond 
on. | er, poem shows : 
doubt that he was cast ont for a time at least by his own kith and kin, and by those who han see | 
best. | i wee very revolting to them to find a young boy, probably in the ‘mid might and Aiourish of 
' his May, posing to he a teacher of mankind in his own little sphere and expostalating aguinet tbe 
existing state of things. He wae Dot vicious, nor officious, but he kept himself aloof from ‘the 
babblings of w basy world. His neighbours thought’ naturally, therefore, that his Quixotie 
temperament was due to some dislocation of the brain, He was a man of a very strong will, was 
‘ constant as the porthern star who hath no fellow in the firmament.’ He was certain that Truth 
usnat come bo nens and that Merit cannot enter the gates of preferment, He knew full well the staff 
his own people were made of auch how best to win themcto his side, .As his verses becane denon 
aR plain aati as pea and pithy expressiveness necessarily attracted. the attention : aid won 
, gt ee ea “widenin ig circle of hearers, so that towards the close of his life the poet was 
ere to ag pare ela a raga Gur, or teacher, and to spend most of his 
o eravening # Village, vis | Tous disei r tl | 
: pen a8 See a siting his numerous disciples. On his death “mute Nature 





his obsequies.’ He was accorded all the honors of a saint | 


te BP ag oe ple stands near his tomb at Eatdrapalli, and in it is 
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Vémana is the greatest popular poet of the Teluga people, and his fame extends throughout the 
length and breadth of the Telugu coantry. ‘There is hardly a proverb or any pithy saying whick is 
not attributed to him, He is to Telaga literature what Avva is to the Tamil In consequence of ~ 
his vast popularity, and the almost fabulous fecundity of leas important posts of a later age, whe 
have tacked their own brain-products ou to’ Vémana’s, it is hardly possible now to say what 
particular verse is his and what not. There are nearly three thousand verses of such doobtinl — 
authenticity, and the manuseripts in which they have been handed down to his disciples s” | 
considerably differ from one another, that none of them can be considered a really. authenticated 
collection of the poet's verses. There has been a good many bazaar-éditions of these verses procurable _ 
for a few annas in almoat all the market towns in the Telugu districts, They are very badly printed 
and badly edited, and contain « glorious medley of incongruous parts. An attempt has been made. 
three score years ago to restore order oat of chaos by the late Mr. CG. P. Brown of the Madras 
Civil Service, an erudite Telagu scholar, * ho bas placed the whole Teluga community uoder very 
great obligations by his two monumental lexicons — the Telugu-English and the English-Telugu 
Dictionaries — not to speak of his other by no means leds valuable works. He has. 

edited the work, supplemented by his invaluable notes and an admirable English prose translation 
which gives a tolerably fuir idea of the poet's style. 

Vemana has -not trodden the bes'en track of poetic routine, and exhibits eomne originality, His 
descriptions are to a great cxtent true to nature, thongh his metaphors are to 8 certain extent odious. 
He was emphatically = poet of the people. An unlettered rastie bimeelf he wrote for the raral 
population in a colloquial nursery dialect, setting at naught the rales of classic verse. Classical 
poetry, indeed, can never be popular in any country, unless the people who inhabit it, one and all of 
them, are fine scholars. Vé-nana’s diction bears the marks of his early life. It is an unlettered 
unpretentiona farmer who speaks, and bis words have « breezy freshness suggestive of his own will 
windswept hills, with their scanty vegetation and hoge boulder masses. There is no attempt at 
ornament, no straining afler effect. His illustrations savour very much of his rural life. He owed. 
much of his popularity to satire, to his pictures of the vices and follies of men in all their meanness 
and absurdity. When in his more cynical moods, he sees in human life nothing which is not mean 
and ridiculous, and wastes his satire upon the mere physical infirmities incidental to our materioh 
cireumstances, But it is drankenness and heentiousness, covetousneas and pride, and empty vanity 
boasting of its good looks and fine clothes and great possessions, the despicable meanness that 
despises the poor and fintters and fawns «pon ‘the rich, it is these and similar vices that in better 
wooda he holds up to our contempt, He directs his satire chiefly against caste distinctions 
and against women. Had he had the power, he wonld have put down all caste distinctions and 
converted the whole human population into a tmniversal caste and introdeced the oki Spartan 
legislation, where there woukl be nothing like private property. He maintained that the absence of 
any statute to regalste the accumulation of capital, the awful monopoly which capital: so 
sceummlated constitutes, and the tremendous tyranny which it engenders, are the “springs of that 
pauperism, which sits like an incubus on the bosom of virtuous India. He says, * When a man hea 
wealth, people look on him as the fairest of the gods; when brought low by want and unable to raise 
himaelf, though he be ® very Oupid, they look om him as an outonat.""' He speaks so bitterly of 
women thnt it seems as if he doubted the possibility of any woman being capable of trath and 


fidelity. "As the track of a ship on the sea, as the path of « bird in the air, 00 is the way, of 
a'woman, ‘In time of wealth a wife looks to her husband. In time of want she will not even rise 
at his approach; she looks on him as dead, though he is still alive’ It is in his references to 
women that Vémana fails most conspicuonsly to rise .sbove the conventionalism of Hindu 
society. ‘There are passages in his writings it is trae, in which be describes the trae and faithful 








‘The tenth osteo of Bammera Pothaua's BAdzavata may be taken at an exceplion. This poom, though 
classical, ia studied among the homes of the Teluga poople and assimilated by them. 
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wife in langoage which shows that he bad some conception of a higher and nobler type of womanhood, 
but these cannot alter the fact that, like the vast majority of his fellow-countrymen, he regarded 
women as essentially weak and unreliable, and believed that their influence ja uniformly on the side of 
evil. It is not strange that he adopted this standpoint. In India women are the most 
determined enemies of reform, and Vémana must often have found his influence weakened and 
his efforts baffled by their innate conservatism and blind acquiescence in the traditional opinions 
and customs, 


Vémana aimed at releasing the people from the bondage of blind tradjtionalism and 
enable them to realise the supreme importance of truth and purity and of duty to God and man, He 
shared the opinion of the Boddhist mendicant in the Mrichchukdtika, the earliest Sanskrit drama, 
where he says ; — 





Cast the five senses all away, 

That triumph © er the virtaous will ; 
The pride of self-importance slay 

And ignorance remorseless kill ; 
So shall you safe the body guard, 
And Heaven shall be your last reward, 


Why shave the head and mow the chin 
While bristling follies choke the breast ? 
Apply the knife to parts within, 
And heed not how deformed the rest ; 
The heart of pride and passion weed, 
And then the man is pure indeed, 


He was a stern iconoclast and maintained thai God dwells not in buildings made by human 
hands, He pours out his bitterest scorn on idolatry and scrupulously kept himself aloof from sacred 
services. He denounced asceticiem with a rigour and earnestness, the like of which was not heard 
from the pulpit of Mainwaring to the jadgment seat of Bradshaw. “Those who torture the body and 
call themselves saints can never cleanse the foulness of the heart, Does a snake die when you beat 
the ant-hill in which it hides p™ 


Mr. Campbell seems to think that Vémana shared the opinion maintained by Herbert Spencer 
in his Firat Principles when he says, ‘An unbiased considerat : al aspec rees us | 
conclude that religion, everywhere present as a welt Tanning through the warp of human history, 
expresses some eternal fact, while it is almost s truism to say of science that it is an organized mass 
his inference on the following verse of Vimana: “He who takes al) forms, who is eternal, who 
is Himself witness of all that is in every heart, who is in all things the unchangeable, free from all 
taint, — He is called Brahma,” Be this is as it may, Vamana has not spared even Brahma in his 
strong satire, as he says, “He (Brahma) gives wealth to one, the utility to mnother, the heart 
(to spend) to « third and would spoil the whole thing, Let Brahma’s wife be widowed."3 " 

There seems to be hardly , y Touchstonian intelligence in the poet af all. He seems to be 
best known for his wholesale condemnation of anything and everything terrestrial and even celestial, 


T have my own misgivings if he over Sincerely believed in an absolute Reality behind appearances, 
thongh he somewhere says that that Reality 1s unknowable and unknown. 
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I append some verses, universally attribated to Vémana, from « translation by C, P. Brown, to 

give the reader a tolerably fair idea of his writings : — 
Specimens of Vémana's Verse. 

1, Observances void of purity of heart! to what end are they? to what end is the preparation 
of food without cleansing the vessel ? Void of purity of mind, to what end is the worship of God f 

2, One real and good sapphire is enough, why collect a basketfal of glittering sparkling 
stones? Consider, then, is not one verse, if worth reading, sufficient 7 

3. A false teacher restrains usin all our acts, The middling, ordinary teacher makes « mnl- 
titade of senseless spells. But the good one combines the whole power of excellence. 

4, Whatever he may read who is devoid of understanding, his virtue continues only so long as 
he is reading ; even as » frog is dignified only so long as it is seated on a lotus leaf, 

5. At the sight of women, the cupidinous man quits his meal, being stricken with the pain of 
desire; even as the grasshopper delights in viewing the fire that will destroy it. 

6. Ifscorpse leave a miser’s house, when he has given the money for the shroud and bier, 
“alas for the fees” cries he, sobbing and sobbing as he weeps ! 

7. He that, relying on the prince, ruins the land, the sorrows of the people shall reach him, 
and at last be shall fall. How long shall the bounding ball retain ita elevation ? 

8. Though iron break twice o: thrice, the smith knows how to heat and weld it. If the spirit 
break, who shall restore it? 

_ 9. He who keeps himself afar from another's wife; who desireth not another's wealth, but is 
benevolent: who, though others be enraged, is not wroth; and who lives in the esteem of others, 
is the wise man, 

10. By the groaning of a buffalo-hide bellows (in the world) the five metals are calcined ; when 
good men grieve, will not » great flame arise to heaven ? 

11. Ifthon wilt work for hire, and slave, end gain, and give it to thy wife, she knows to 
applaud thee : but « thousand-fold will she revile her husband, if he falls into poverty. 

12. Were the earth void of the excellently virtuous, how should the world stand nor bs burnt 
with fire? They are not so very frequent : but only here and there. 

18. When his passions are redoubled, a men is seized with madness and roams the earth. 
Cupidity makes « man as restless a8 » dog. 

14. The bouse of a virtuons young woman is orderly, she is like a light shining in » dark 
room. The house in which a firet wedded wife dwells is like the place of divine worship. 

15. A medicine may always be found somewhere in the world to heal wounds received in front, 
But hath any remedy been found to heal the wounds of slanderous worda 7 

16, Though a vessel be broken, a new one is easily procured. Is it then marvellous that after 
a man’s death he should acquire a new body ? 

17. Meditation is of superior merit to the bestowing of gifts, as understanding is superior to 
meditation; and to cut off our Insts is superior even to our understanding. 

18. Know that sin is the cause of drooping the head; that all trne good originates in the 
spirit, but to comprehend this requires mvach firmness, 

19. By talking and conversing, affection inereases, us you continue to eat even the bitter 
margoes leaf, it becomes sweet ; so by practice may we succeed in any art whatever. 
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20, Speech may be corrected so aa to be withoub’teveralarity-s watone muy be carved into 
fine form ; bat the mind can never be altered, no, not in the best of men, 


21. The mind cannot see God as long as it iz in this life ; bat convert thy body into » temple, 
and restrain thyself, give up all worldly thoughts, and see Him ‘with thy internal eye. 


29, If we love Him, He will love us ; if we love not Him, never will He love us:. all our 
display, all our hypocrisy. will be of no avail. 


23. When the sons of the earth see the holy saint, they revile him, bat cannot a 
him. Can the hand discern ambrogia from other tastes 7? 

94, If in the time of her husband a woman labonrs, she shall enjoy comfort in the time of her 
sons ; all, however great, purticipate in wealth and poverty, The strength of strong sons is the 
greatest of all, | 

25. With such eyes as these how can we view the deity? Ihe eyes that see him are different, 
the vision is diverse, Must-not we look to him with an internal eye? 


26. He heaps up wealth, and gives none in charity ; he consumes it not himself, bat hides it 
Will not the bee that stores up honey yield it by force to the traveller ? 


27. Water mingled with milk bears the appearance of milk; and thus becomes acceptable 
in sacred rites: thus, by intercourse with: the. pureiand: excellent, shall even the foolish attain 
perfection. 

28. A stone bill may be broken; the very hills may be reduced to dust, bat the heart of the 
cruel man can be melted by nothing. 


29: Talking is one thing, and the temper of mind is another: the qualities of the body tend 
one way, and our intention another! How shall we attain salvation | and what path is this we are 
pursuing ? 
$0, However many days he lives, however long he is learning, and however he is distinguiabed, 
igh days he dies, and is turned to earth, with all his skill. 


1. If there be one dry tree in a forest, it will, produce flame by friction and sweep away all 
the rest: thus if a base wretch be born in a noble moe, he will destroy it oll. 


92. The wicked wretch considers the wealth in his house as his own for ever, and hides it in 
the earth | Yet he cannot carry a cowry or a farthing with him when he dies. 


33. Theft and whorelom are alike in the world ; the adulteress is full of apprehensions, ike the 
thief who dares not view the beauty of moonlight, 
_ $4. Vain desire suffers not-to attain our end; it only plunges us in troubles, and pet us 
along ; it prevents faith from being boro in men, 

$5, Ufa mighty prince takes a light man by the hand, his word will bo current in the world. 
If merchants own them, do not even shells act for money 7 

36. Towhom does your body belong, which you nourish so carefally 7 Whose is eaks 
that you should hide it? To whom does the soul appertain that it should not leave the body:? 

87. Though he roam to Conesn, no dog will turn into a lion ; going to Benares will make no 
pig an i and no pilgrimage will make a Brihman of canschons nature is different, — 


_ ILauthority be given to a low-minded man, he will chase arey all the honorable: can a 
dos 9 guaws shoes taste the sweetness of sugar-cane ? 


_. 39. Has the wife opposed her lord's commands? She is no longer his mate but his deka: ‘To 
such a wife o dwelling in the wilderness is preferable, 
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| 40, A disobedient wife is as the goddess Dea th to her husband, « sprin sae: Kase | oat 
a very demon; a wife at enmity with you is a fit wile for a demon 7 nel Als oe 

41. When he beholds a woman he is deprived of power to estimate justly ; and is consumed 
with love as resin would be in the hottest fire: into what follies are we led by empty desire ! 

42, What is denrest of all things? Life: but gold is dearer than a thousand lives: and dearer 
than geld are the words of a maiden. 

43. A woman who is a rover, lovea none but rovers: how «ould she be pleased with a delicate 
lover? the dung-beetle cares not for the sweetness of sugar. 

44, He desires pleasant food, and he longs for fair women: behold the evil heart of man! Hoe 

45. Desert not thy king even for a thousand others: when you have given s man food, tell it 
not, however poor you are; and however beautiful the wife be, let hor not scorn her husband. 

46. Sons and wives are a mere delosion ; pleasure and pain ure a mere deception; o family, 

47. A feast given without kindness is a mere waste of flour-cakes: worship devoid of piety is 
s waste of the sprouts used in sacrifice ; and gifts devoid of charity ares mere waste of gold. 

48. Imagining that by acquiring sons he will attain the happiness that is the reward of merit, 
aman remaing entangled in the creed of works, Ifan elephant fall into» pit, how cana gnat 
extricate it ? 

49. Covetousnesa is « sin of the worst natare: through lust have not hermits been deladed ? 
he who hath viewed and relinquished al] ; this is the pure spirit, 

50. If you catch a monkey and dress it in a new robe, the hill-apes will all worship it Thns 
are the luckless subject to the senseless. | 

51, Though you anoint sn ass with perfames, it feels not your fondness, bat will turn again 
and kiek you : and equally fruitless is the love shown to a young girl. 

52, Though you pour milk and sugar over bramble berries, and boil them, they will acquire 
no flavour; how than can good qualities be produced in the crooked beart by any kindness? 

58. When wa bebold « bright-eyed girl or gaze on gold, every one's mind is some with 
wavering thoughts ; how then can the power of trath be felt by men ? 

54, What bas » cripple todo with bracelets? Of what advantage are wooden teeth to thon 
hare-lipped 7 Will an ass be the better for sssumings beard and whiskers? Mere pretensions are 
wholly fruitless. 

55. Singularly fanciful is the talisman of Capid to behold, The epot in the forehead of the 
rosy nymph; at the glance of her waist is the heart agitated. 

58. If misfortune befal him, the sinner reviles the deity: if he meets with good, he lauds him- 
self for it: but evil and good are the results of his own acts. 

57. To ssy"Sudraism has left m2, 1 am no Sadra, I ams Brahman,” is all folly; though 
brass resemble gold, can it be esteemed its equal ? | 

58, All men, be they who they will, desire gold and fine women. Not the mightiest of lords 

9, To associate with # slat is .ain upon rain; be who has to do with a whore loses all 
shame; and joining with an adulteress is the source of utter death. 

60: A lucky woman perceives the hunger and thirst of others; she helps them to food and 
satisfies them; but your unlucky senseless wife considers no one's hunger but ber own, 
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61. By Cupid, the green-howed god, are all men in the world suddenly deluded, who then in this 
respect is noble? who is abject? 


62. Thore is no living between earth and sky for the pain of the wounds inflicted by 
Cepid. How can a man live who deserts the wife of his home? 


63. Those who give their word, and break it, are lost to all shame: he who disregards 
distress is vile: and croe! is he who, after contracting friendship, grieves his friend, 


64. He is a fool, wio, listening to his factions wife, quits his brothers and separates him- 
self from them. Can a man swim in the Godavari by holding on to a dog's tail ? . 


65. Tf he joins himself to the vile, and associates with him, he will be ruined, whoever 
he be. It is like drinking milk under a palm-tree. 


66. Rice dressed without ghee is, I protest to thee, mere g-ass; a dinner without herbs is 
only fit for dogs. | 


67, When women and men are heated by fulness of meal, they say that they are 
tormented by Cupid. But when they have no food to eat, what becomes of that god's power! 


68. We admire all women without discrimination, whoever they be; we melt as gum would 
doin the flame of destruction: this strong cupidity plunges us in unspeakable troubles. 


6°. The base wretch who forms criminal connections, equally unstable and infamous, and 
plays fast and loose with others, shall, like a young ass, suddenly be destroyed. | 


70, He who “ills many men, and slays the poor, and plunders the villages to fill hia belly, 
go where he will, Yama will find and destroy him, 


71. We take a skin and form it into an elegant puppet; we make it play, and then throw 
it away. But who can see Him who thus plays with us as puppeta? 


72. A stone in the shoe, a gadfly in the ear, a mote in the eye, a thorn in the f ook sanit 
quarrel in a family, however sma!' in themselves, aro unspenkably tormenting. 


78. Can an ass comprehend the fragrance of perfumes? does a dog know good from bad f 
can the light fool understand the holy separation of him who.serves a P 

74, The reelnseness of a dog! the meditations of » crane! the chanting of an ase! the 
bathing of a frog! Ab, why will ye not try to know your own hearte! a 


75. Better is the homble washerman than the empty student; betteris the 


than the inanimate household goddess; and better thar all demi-gods is the Lord of the 
Universe. 


76. Hoe that is hongry forgets every religions tie: all purity of heart disappe: hee 
dark ; and pregnancy destroys all former plampness of body. porny ligappears in “ 


77. Marriage contracts, given and received with friendahi ! : | 
3 ide : 1 frie p, shall not lead to decrees, 

bot shall flourish, spreading aso lotus plant does over the water, blossomir a | 
bearing abundant fruit, E oh ni ssoming, budding, and 


78. During life he restrains not his lusta; but when death ar | Ms | 
unless thou subdue thy heart, how shalt thon rp oy welaase pproaches he turns recluse : 


79. What poet or what god is there free from darts of lov Thi Sigesy 
Mi ae, | rts of love P This ismere de t lo 
of wisdom, Poeta and demi-gods are all mere libertines. is desire, not love 


80. When a man bas feasted and sits at his 7 og : 
Ins ‘ : ee ease, Should he see anh hae 
with love, the vigour given by food fills the body with oupi ie, ¢ 56@ & woman he is touched 
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81. In this world riches form the chief object: on wealih dese i >= 
3 : , he chi ject; on wealth does the due performanoo of 
every duty depend ; virtue is the origin of ibaa tues critic: Tet ae 
condiatk (oF eau Ban EEE: . every blessing; and final beatitude depends on the 
82. Conduct thyself so as to beware of three sins disobedience | , | 
against thy father, and despising thy elder brother. yerner a <enalins 
83. Why should aman grieve because he lacks the wealth which he | 
the house of others? In his former birth he died without attempting to perform any Reais 
act, and now reaps the fruit of that life, ne 
_ tt 3h sn at ee in ig eh ght rs 
whe bide: give, being asked, 50 much shall return on our asking: and he who bestows nothing 
shall receive nothing. 
_ 85. If on unlucky fool should even find the philosopher's stone, it would never remain in 
his hands but vanish ; it would melt away like the hailstones that come with rain. 
86. He who values himself on his wealth and bestows none on others, revelling on riches, 
shall in the end perish and never see good. 
87. When & Woman has by her Tirtoes acquired lasting celebrity, and mon remember her 
excellence, how can we too highly esteem her devotion to her husband ? 
88, Wisdom is the teacher: the humnn heart is absolute ignorance; but when we fall into 
a giddy state of fluctuation between these two principles— until that giddiness is dissipated 
neither of these can be distinguished, 
89, No man in the world considers truly who he is; alas, he cannot know his whole 
nature! How shall man learn to know himself? 
90. If they see a man.of property, women will lay their vests for his foot to walk on; but 
if they meet one who bas lost his possessions, they hold him no better than a walking corpse, 
_ 91. Tf eaten ont of due time, even food turns to poison; if we even see it with the eye, we 
loathe it; whatever you eat with disgust is fatal ax venom. 
98, Through anger we suffer degradation: wrath leads to grief; repress anger and all 
thy wishes shall be attained. 
93, Foverty makes 4 man’s relations his foes; by poverty we fail of attaining heaven; and 
throngh want we lose credit with the lender. ° 
94. When a man has attained power and dominion, if he does not saccour the poor and 
ruined, of what profit is his influence or existence ? 
95. Young men trample on the condnot they formecly practised, and adopt new manners, 
They bid their mother begone, they afflict her, and give their wealth to strange women: 
96. To sport with fire or with a light man, with your neighbour's wife, or with a fallen 
wretch—all tend to death. 
97. Till his Insts are quelled, no man can oe freed from earthly ties: until he is thus freed, 
be is no hermit; unless thou become an ascetic, thy lusts shall not be sestroyed ! 
98, When even a lion is emaciated even a starved dog can torment him; when we are 
powerless all our undertakings are Yuin, 
99. Let us forget every sinful connection; let us forget every contention, and the fanlis 
of others — but never let us forget the good done to us. 
100, If, ignorant of his own powers, and those of his opponent, a man blasters and indulges 
in wrath, he is like « bear performing the torch dance, in which he will, of course, be burnt, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE X3VIIIra CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 
BY SIR RICHARD 0. TEMPLE. 


























(Continued from p. 387.) 
List of Bills of Exchange drawn upon the Governor General in Conncil 
since last Advised, 
Dete. sient. Ne In whose faror. & Te A. | P. 
1794. 
March 14°... «| 15 | 18| Lieutt Edmund Wells... .../ 1000 |. |.. 
BO ve oo). 04 14 | Moss? Wilsone Downie & Ce 3400 |... 
15 | Ldeut. John Wales S00 
16 | Lieut, E. Welle ,,, sha . $110 
2 : 
St Rupees ...} 7800 |... |... 


— openwalis (Signed) A. Eya 
pron SP 1798. Supert Andamans. 
Ordered that Liontt Wells’s Account of Receipts and Disbur ne 
: i ys il : Teem i 
thereof, be sent to the Military Anditor General, and that, on the elias area Corn 
wallis to the Andamans a Supply of Treasure’ be dispatched to the Superintendan Pera 
Extent of fifteen thousand Sicca Rupees, half in Gold and kalf i ee 


in Bilvor, 
Ordered that a Copy of Mt Wood's Letter be sent to the Adj 
e=yF - : i in ‘ tt Adjutant General ; ‘ 
be wivian’ of that part of the one from Major Eyd which relates to the magia ae Pace 
Artillery Men Remaining at the Settlement, wallis; and the 


Agreod that an Order be given for a Passage in the D | A 2 
ficers to be engaged, at Mejor Kyd's desire, by Lieut! ae or Cornwallis for the Arti- 


Ordered that the Acting Naval Store Keere ‘ 

ae eae aaa, store Keeper be desired to furnish a [. he Be 

now here, belonging to the Dispatoh Brig as sent to him by the Admins) & List of the Stores, : 
Ordered that the List, received from Major , an 

Government, be transmi itted to the Accountant Gees oe Obie of Bxchange, drawn apon the 
Ordered, on the Subject of Major e 

Allowances, that, before any Petes le a Vetter, relative to his own and Liout! Wells's 


a statement of the respective Allowances, as hey rae the Secretary lay before the Board 
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1704, — Mo. =. 
To John H. Sarrington Esq’ Sub Secretary. 

Sir, — Lam directed by the Hospital Board to transmit to you the enclosed Copy of List of 
Necessaries which they have received from Mt David Wood acting Surgeon to the Andamans, 
which they request you will lay before the Governor General in Council and to acquaint kim 
that they beg leave to recommend that they may be authorized to direct the Purveyor to far- 
nish the necessaries required. | 

have the honor to be Sir, Your most Obed! humble Servant 

Fort William Hosp! Board Office, (Signed) A, Campbell, Secretary. 

the 7 March 1794. - | 

Indent for Necessaries for the use of the Sick belonging to the Settlement and Cruisers 
at Port Cornwallis. 

10 Dozen Madeira Win> 

Dozen Lime juice 

Dozen Vinegar 

Bags of Flour 

Maunds of Sugar 

Maunds of Bazar Oil 

Fomentation Cloths 
Hosp! Board Office, A true Copy (Signed) D, Wood, Acting in a Med! Capacity. 
the 7) March 17@4. 

Agreed that the Hospital Board be desired to direct the Parveyor to Farnish the Articles 
required in the above [ndent, sud to send them to the Andamans in the Snow Daphne. 


7 Mm oo cm 1 oe 


1794, — No. XI. 

Fort William 14*® April 1704. The following Letter was received from the Garrison 
Storekeeper on the 4 Instant and Orders were issued to him to purchase the Stores mentioned 
in the Copy of the Indent transmitted from the Superintendant of the Andamans to be for- 
werded to that Station on the Cornwallis Bnow. 

Garrison Store Eeeper 8 April 1704, 
Kdward Hay Ewq't Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — Having received an Indent, Copy of which is enclosed, for a Supply of Provisions for 
the use of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis, which the Superintendant there bas requested 
may be sent on the Snow Cornwallis I request that you will advise the Governor General in 
Council thereof, sad commanicate to me his Orders whether the Indent shall be complied 


with. 
I have the honour to be &c* 
Fort William Garrison Store Keeper's Office (Signed) G. A. Robinson 
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Indent N° 7 To Lient. Geo. A. Robinson Garrison Store Keeper — Fort William, 
fee toe, yh ee aml eel 
1" May 1798 | in Store’ | for For what purpose wanted. 
S | : i 
Rice aie Maundsl a ae 400 
ao For the Subsistance of the Sct- 
Dholl ae 200 tlers at the Andamans. 
Ghee De a ao |) 
5 ugar ht ie | oo , ee 


12 : 
For Occasional Passengers re- 
turning to Hengal. 





Ido hereby Certify that the Articles apecified in this Indent are indis 
for the parposes Abovementionaed, after the most carefull Examination, 

Port Cornwallis (Signed) Joseph Stokes, Act® Cc . 

sinc oad | - COMMinsary. 

Atrue Copy (Signed) G. A. Robinson, Garrison Storekeeper. 
1794. — No. XII. 

Fort William 14%" April 1794, Statement of Major Kyd's Allowances &c®. T 
Secretary, According to the Boards Orders given at their last Meeting, lays before them r 
Statement of the personal Allowances at present drawn by Major Kyd, and Lieutt Wells, in 
their Respective Situations at the Andamans, i FE 
Major Kyd as Superintendant receives for his established Allowance Sicca 


pensably Necessary 





Eupees 1000 oF Bonat Rupees Pt) oe Per or ome eee ‘i 1045 i] O 
and the full Batta of Lientt Colonel which is 8t R* 20 per Diem or pt vere | 
Besides which he drawa the Ordinary pay of his I : spas f 

Ww © Ordinary pay of his Rank in Army, which js 
R¢ & 6 per diem or p’ mensem si on i + 180 0 €¢ 
sa on 
1825 9 0 


Ths Allowances of Liout* Wells are as follows :— 
Pay & Additional Allowances 3 Rs, ptday . 

4 : oom oom Pred ee rs | ¥ a os Ne 34 e . 
Batta foi Woe A -—- ww 190 06 6 


Gratuity oe ome odie ae aia : . 
| * | a : ’ ee one aT i wae 24 0 0 
Add to this the Sum allowed to him as Commisea- of § ss 
sions wt the Andamans 250 Sicca Rs. pt Month isis 





Sonat Rupees... 496 8 
Govt Gen! Minute. . 


Port William 21" April 1794. The Governor General delivers in the following Minnte, 


bjecta of Reference or Application, from Major Kyd are no: mereen th | sat 
deciaions upon them way be communisated to him by the pedis Oriel ) sutty, ne an ae 
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Major Kyd in his Letter of the 10% of March, represents the great want of some public 
Officer in Calentta, who would take the care of Procuring the various Classes of Artificers and 
Workmen required from time to time for the supply of the Settlement: to take charge of the 
Sepoys and others returning, Occasionally, either on leave of Absence, or for the Recovery of their 
Health, and to procure them Passages, and to Superintend their Emarkation on their Retorn 
or Recovery, to pay to the Families of the Settlers which remain in Bengal, the portion of 
Allowances which the different Settlers allot to them, for their Subsistence, and also to fornish 
and send down a great Variety of small Articles which are not kept in the Company's Stores, 
and recommends Lieutenant Sandys the Fort Adjutant in Fort William as a fit Person, from 
his Situation, to be selected for these, and cimilar duties connected with the Island. 

Being satisfied from the Enquiries I have mate, that such a Superintendence here js 
necessary ss well for the purposes mentioned, but more especially for Superintending the 
Embarkation of the Convicts sentenced to be transported to the Andamans Recommend that 
Lieutenant Sandys should be appointed to perform the several duties above specified, except 
the Provisions of any Articles of Supply for the Settlement which should he furnished, as 
other Supplies, on Indent, upon the Garrison Storekeeper, —It was my intention to have 
proposed an Allowance to Lieutenant Sandys proportioned to the trouble of these addj- 
tional Duties which are not without expence to him; he has for some time performed them 
gratuitously, 

But on a review of the Duties annexed to the Adjntanoy of Fort William compared with 
his Staff Allowances I think it proper to point out to the Board that whilst the former are 
greater than those of any Adjutant in the Army his Staff Allowances are less than those of an 
Adjutant of an European Battalion. The detail of the Troops at the Presidency including 
European Infantry Seapoys and Artillery is kept by the Adjutant of Fort William he attends 
Parades and the Relief of the Guards He is also woder the Orders of the Fort Major and in 
this Capacity has many constant Services and immediate Duties to execute — I therefore 
propose that I trust the Board will deem Reasonable and Just that the Staff Allowances to the 
Fort Adjutant should be increased 150 Rupees per Month, which addition is to be considered 
as incloding a Compensation for the trouble and expence of the Duties of the Andamans as 

Major Eyd in his Letter of the 20% of March, having informed the board of the permission 
granted to Lieutenant Wells to return to Bengal, on account of his Health, and of Lieutenant 
Wells’ desire to resign the Office of Provision and Store Keeper, I conclude that his Resigr 
tion thereof will he Accepted, and Major Kyd's Nomination of Ensign Stokoe to act therein 
be confirmed from the 1* of May next, until further Orders. 

Major Kyd forwards an Application from Lientenant Wells, claiming some Staff Allowances 
for the time he had Charge of the Settlement and I was prepared to have made a proposition 
to the Board relative to the Situation of Lieut Wells, in respect to his Allowancea while the 
Charge of the Settlement devolved upon him, in the absence of Major Kyd; bat I decline 
doing it, for the present, aa T havo understood that Lieutenant Wells has a Specific Claim to 
prefer on that Account, 

The next Subject lying over for Consideration relates to an Application from Major Kyd 
for an encrease of his own Allowances, which he declares after the experience of One Year have 
not been adequate to the Absolnte Necessary Expences of his Situation. The Secretary wac 
desired on the 7‘ Instant to prepere a Statement of the personal Allowances of Major Kyd anc 


and altho’ this may seem at first Sight, a very Liberal Allowance, yet when it is Considered 
that every Article of Life (except Fish) must be procured from Bengal, and that in a 
Society so very confined, the whole expence of keeping s General Table must natorally devolve 
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upon the Superintendant, being in fact the only Person whose Situation will enable him to 
procure and keep up a Stock for daily Consumption, I have no hesitation in giving the fullest 
credit to the Assertion, that it must require the whole of the above Allowances to defray his 
unavoidable Expences there, and Iam persuaded that under the Circumstances of that Sgeri- 
tice to the public Service, which Major Kyd is making by an almort entire Seclusion from 
Society, it will not be deemed unreasonable to grant him a Table allowance of 20 Rupees 
per Diem, that he may be enabled to effect some savings out of his personal Allowances — 
and that this Table Allowanee should commence from the date of his last return and resumi- 
ing the Superintendence at Port Cornwallis. 

Agreed to the Propositions contained in the above Minute, 

1794, — No, XIII, 
Fort William 21% April 1784. Agreed that the following Letter be written to Major Kyd. 
: Major Kyd 22** April 1704, 
To Major Kyd Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Sir, — We have received your Letters of the 20 and 30“ of March, 

We are sorry to observe that the situation of Port Cornwallis has proved so 
unfavourable to the Health of the Settlers, but as we entertain Hopes that the place 
will become more salubrious in proportion as it is cleared, and as our experience is at present 
insufficient to form a decided Opinion on this Subject, we shall wait with Anxiety your future 
Opinion and Report apon it. 

In forming your Opinion on the probable Healthiness of the Situation you will discri- 
minate as well as your experience admits how far the Causes which may be supposed to have 
Lad an Influence in this Respect are of a permanent Natare or of snch as may be removed by 
Industry and exertion, and we recommend that in your future Report you attend to every 
Cirenmstance that may enable na to form an Opinion on the Eligibility of presenting (sic) the 
abject for which the Station of Port Cornwallis was chozen. 

Having consented to your proposition for visiting Prince of Wales Island in the Month 
of July or August next as scon as you may judge it convenient We send enclosed a Copy of our 
Resolutions, pointing out the several Objects of your Investigation there, 

Such Articles of Supply for the Settlement as you may want will be furnished as usual by 
the Garrison Store Keeper on Indent, and the Adjutant of Fort William is instructed to 
perform the other Duties mentioned in your Letter for which and upon Consideration of the 
inadequacy of his Staff Allowances in general an addition has been made to them of 150 
Rupees per month, 

We have accepted Lieutenant Wells’ Resignation of the Office of Provision and Store 
Keeper and confirm your Nomination of Ensign Stokoe to act therein from the first of next 
month until forther Orders. 

The Governor General having understood that Lieutenant Wells intends to prefer a 
specific Claim for extra Staff Allowance during the time he had Charge of the Settlement in 
your Absence we have for the present deferred coming to any Resolution on that head. 

With respect to an encrease of your own Salary which you declare inadequate to the 
Absolute necessary Expences of your Situation, we have determined that you shall receive 
Twenty Rupees per Diem as an Allowance for your Table, and that it shall commence from the 
date of your last return and resuming the Superintendence at Port Cornwallis, 

The Secretary will forward to you a list of Consignments by the Snow Cornwallis. 

— We are, Sir, Your most Obedient Humble Servants 
Fort Wiliam ‘Sier Govt G in Council 
ea aia ri. (Signed) Gen! in Council. 
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17R4. — No. ZIV. 


“8 — William 2% May 1704. Road the following Letter and Enclosure from Lientenant 
wh wd ga, 


Licsut® Walls 1 May 1704, 
To Edward Hay Esq? Scoreiary to the Government. 

Sir, — I have the honor tu forward the enclosed Bill and to request you will be pleased to 
submit it to the Honorable the Governor General in Council At the same time I must beg you 
will please to solicit the Board's Consideration on the following transcripts Vixt . 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Governor Gen!, in Conncil February 1"? 1794.7 

| “ Agreed that the Commander in Chief be requested to order a Detachmont of Sepoya to 

be commanded by # earefull and entillegent Officer of Infantry, who shall assixt Captain Kyd 

in making his various arrangements, and take Charge of the Settlement in the Event of his 
temporary Absence from it.” 

‘“Extrmot from Instructions of the Governor Goneral in Council, to Captain A. Kyd 
dated 185 Pobruary 1703. 

Paragraph 21, In the case of your occasional Absence from the Andamans or in tho 
Event of any accident depriving the Settlement of your Services, the Powers and Daties of 
the Superintendant os specified by your Commission and these Instructions, are to devolve 
to Lieut Edmund Wells, or the next Senior Officer.” 

The Appointment thus conferred on me, as veniual (tic) Superintendant of the Settlement 
of the Andamans having no precise Salary aunexed to it I presame to conclade it to have been 
the intention of Government, that whenever the Station and Duties might devolye to me, 
I shonld become entitled to the Salary & Ailowances appertaining to the Office, and I have 
acconlingly made outmy Bill on that principle which I hope will be approved. 


| have the Honor to be with due Respect, Sir, 





Fort William, Your most Obedient homble Serrant 
May 1*t 1794. (Sigued) Edmund Wells, Lieutt 


The Honorable Company’.c.) © :+--- aes teste tee eee Dt 


1793/4. To my Salary os Snporintendant of the Settlement at the Andamans 
whilst aoting in that Capacity from 1 July 1793 to the 26% of 
February 1794 being Eight Months at Sicca. Rupees 1,000.0,0 per 
Month Seg Te) bie cao ee we cee eels ee OEM Ae Me 
To esinblished Allowance for Writer's Stationary & Office Charges. for  _ | 
the same period at Sicca Rupees 250,0.0 pr Me... wn. nee, wee 2,000.0.0 


Total Ton Thousand 8% Rupees... 10,000. 0. 0 





(Signed) Edmund Wells. 


The Board do not consider Lieutenant Wells cither from the terms of his Appointment 


or from the Genera! Rules of the Service entitled to draw the personal and other Allowances 
annexed to the Station and Estoblishments of tho Superiniendant of tho Andamans, These 
Allowances have been already drawn by Major Kyd and as his Title to them in the Opinion of 
the Board is indisputable it euporcedes the Claim of Licuteunnt Wells for the same allowances. 
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ii. — No. XV. 
Fort William 24 May 1794, Read « Letter & Enclosure from Captain Smith Commander 
of the Snow Daphne, | 
Capt. Smith 21" April 1794. 
E, Hay Eag? Sect to the Govt 
Sir, —I beg leave to inform you that the Pilot is at this Moment leaving the Daphne, the 
whole Number of People on board for Port Cornwallis is in the enclosed List they are all well 
at present we have hada long Passage down owing to the blowing Weather and the Vessel 
being Struck by Lightning on the 15% Instant at Kedgeres in a serve [? severe] Squall 
which Shattered the Foremast & hurt several of the People only one badly who is now 
recovering in consequence of this Accident I was detained 24 Hours to secure the mast which 
is now completely done it still blows fresh from the Southward bat I am in hopes of & speedy 
Passage. 
I have the honor to be with respect dc* 
Snow Daphne (Signed) Mathew Smith. 
21" April 1794, | 
List of Passengers on board the Snow Daphne for Port Cornwailis April 21 1794, 
1 Havildar 
15 Seapoys 
4 Women 
4 Children 
60 Convicts 
12 Mechanics 
1 Child 


27 Total 
(Signed) Mathew Smith, 
1764.— No, XVI, 
boca a" June 1794. Rad the following Letters from Major Eyd Superinten- 
Sup! at Andamans dated 152 and loth May 1704 No, I. 
To Edward Hay Esq! Secretary to the Government, 


Sir, —A few days ago a small Sloop put into this Port, which had been fitted out by the 
Bencoolen Government, to Convey Public Dispatches to Bongal, brit meeting with extreme 
bad Weather and the Vessel being in all reapecta both from her Construction and equipment 
unfit for keeping the Sea, in the Bay of Bengal during the South W! Monsoon, the Commander 
has represented to me the impossibility of his proceeding, I have therefore thought it a 
duty incumbent on me to forward this Packet, and have ordered the Soa horse Brig to be 
held in readiness for that purpose and shall dispatch her,'as soon ax the Weather, which is at 
present very tempestuous is Sufficiently Settled. | | 


Tam happy to inform you of the Arrival of the Cornwallis Snow, on board of which was 
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The Rainy Season has Commenced mach earlier than it did last Year, but it has not Set 
in with so much Violence and as the people of all classes are much better Accommoiated, I am 
in hopes that we shall not suffer so Severely by Sickness, altho’ the intermitting Fevers are 
already beginning to make their appearance; we have lost another of the Artillery Men, and 
the few men that are left are in so Sickly a State that I have thonght it best to Send thom 
to Bengal on the sea horeo. 

We have met with a very great loss in the death of Mt Heman Clack, our Beach 
Master who was a Sober worthy and useful man and who cannot be eawily replaced. 

I herewith transmit my Account Current with the Company brought up to this period 
Accompanied with the Necessary Vouchers, bat have not given credit for the Treasure arrived 
on the Cornwallis as it haa not yet been examined with the Cash that I may expect to gat 
from individuals for drafie on Government, at the issuing of Pay, I should hope that we shall 
have Specie enough for the use of the Settlement, for Six Months from the 1* Instant, 

Indents for the necessary Supply of Provisions and Stores aro forwarded by the Commis- 
sary and as we shall be deprived of a great many Necessary Articles of Supply both Public 
and private, Should the Daphne unfortunately not Arrive I have to request that the Sea horse 
may be dispatched with as little delay as possible. 

It is unnecessary at this time to Answer Any part of the Public dispatches by the 

I have the honor to be Sir, Your most obedient Servant 
Port Cornwallis (Signed) A. Eyd. 
152 May 1794. Saperintendant Andamans, 


P. 8. Accompanying is s List of Bille that I have drawn on Government for Cash 
received into the Treasury here which I have given Credit for in my Account Current, only the 
last Bill the Cash for which bas been received, since the Account was closed. 

T have"the honor to be dc. 


16% May 1704. (Signed) A. Eyd. 
Sup! at the Andamans No. ITI. 


To Edward Hay Eagr. Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, —Since I did myself the honor of Writing to yon on the 15" Instant Mt Wilson Com- 
manding the Boncoolen Sloop who I advised to proceed to tho Prince of Wales Island for 
which the Winda and Season is favorable has reported to me, that on laying the Vessel on Shore 
to Stop her Leake, he haa fonnd her in so rotten a State, that he deems it very hazardous to 
proceed to Sea; without a very Considerable repair, I therefore desired Captain Wales, and 
Liout Lawrence of the Cornwallis attended by the Head Carpenter of the Settlement to 
Survey her; and from their Report of the State of her Hull and Rigging it appears that it 
would require a Repair and Equipment to render her fit for the Sea, which it is not in our 
power to give. I have therefore desired M*. Wilson to give me an Inventory of her Stores, 
and Provisions which I will take charge of, and have permitted him to proceed to Calcutta on 
the Sen Horse, on Board of which I{have also sent the Seamen belonging to the Indiamen As it 
is most probable that the Owners of this Vessel will have claims on the Company for her 
Value, if She is not returned them, and as Iam Certain it will be much less expensive to pay 
it, than to repair and fit her out, to be sent again to Bencoolen; I have directed the above 
named Gentlemen in Conjunction with the Commander, to Affix a Value upon her; and by the 
next dispatch I will send a Copy of the Survey Report and the Valuation which the Board may 
probably think adviseable to transmit to the Bencoolen Government. 
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Tam ivory happy to Acqnaint you that the Daphne arrived last Night the great long hh 
of her Passage has been principally owing to ber Foremast, having been struck with Light- 
ing before She left the River. 


! have the honor to be, Sir, Your most obedt, Serv. 


— - - = 








Port Cornwallis, (Signed) A, Kyd 
19%) May. 1794, Superintendant Andamans. 


Ordered that ‘the Account Current and Vouchers transmitted by Colonel Kyd be sent 
to the Atditor General for examination and Report, 

The Register of Bills is to be sent to the Accountant General. 

Ordered that a Copy of Major Kyd's letter dated the 13" of May relating to the Vessel 
sent from Port Marlbro’ be communicated to the Deputy Governor and Couneil of that 
Settlement by thie first Opportanity and that a Copy of it be also recorded in the Fort Marlbro’ 
Proceedings of this date, 

l7bd,— No, XVII. 
Fort William 2% June 1794, Tead the following letter from Lient? Wells. 
Licut! Wells 13°) May 1704, 
To C. Shakespear Eagt Sul, Seoretary to Government, 

Sir, — Yesterday T was honored with your Letter under date the 5% instant, containing 
the decision of the Governor Genera! in Connail upon the Claim which J Intely anbmitted. _ 

T should not have obtrnded any thing forthor upon the Subject, had not the Tenor of your 
Letter led me to believe that in justification of the Motives which actuated me in the Transac- 
tion, itis requisite I should disavow all Intention of encroaching upon the Rights of Major Kyd, 
as seems lo have been understood. And that on the contrary, I first addressed him with» com=- 
munication of iny inteaded application to Government, which he not only approved of but 
I did believe, that he had algo recommonded it to their attention, S, meal 

I must intreat you will do me the favor to Iny this Lettor before the Honble the Governor 
General in Council, ns Iam most anxious to Stand acquitted in the Judgement of the Board, 
of any sinister or mercenary Design. From the nature of my appointment T imagined that 
I possessed a Right to Allowances equivalent to thoze attached to the Duties of the enperinten- 
dant, whilst 1 stood in that Capacity; bat | am much concerned to find, by the Award of 
Government that I so far misunderstood the hature of my Sintion, as to have Boats “di re 
make a Ulaim which is duemed inadmissible, and | hope these reasons will ba accepted a: a 
Sufficient apology for the Trouble I hays given, | 

May 13% 1704, 


Be ok ol ig le 


L have the honor to bo"&os 
(Signed) Edmund Wolls Lient. 
Ordered: that Liontenant Wells the inforined that the Governor General in Coancit entirely 
approves of his conduct as Acting Superintendant at the Andomana during Major Kyd's absanoo, 
but that the Board could not grant him the allowances of the Station ag they had with the 
Sanction of Government already been drawn by Major Kyd. 





1794, — No. XVITr. 
the Military Board. | Secretary t 
_ Sect¥ to tho Military Board 23 June 1704. 
Edward Hay Esq" Beerctary to the Government, : 
Sir, —I have the honor to enclose two Letters, addressed to the Militar i a9, ita 
Storekeeper at the Andamans, which with the approbation of Government petites ak 
forwarded to that Officer by.the earliest Conveyance. tty 2 Peanont many be 


1. 
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I have farther the honor to enclose for the [Information of the Supreme Board, Copivs of 
the two Indenta for Provisions, which have been passed, and forwarded to the Garrison Store- 
keeper, who bas been. informed that he should apply to the Company's Salt Golah keeper, 
for the Article Salt. 

I have the honor to be Sir Your most Obedient humble Servant. 
Mr B@ Officer (Signed) Isano Humphrys Sec? MY Bé 
the 23rd Jane 1764. 


Enclosed in the Letter from the Sec"? to the Mil? Board 23% June. 


Indent No. 1. 
To G. A. Robinson, Garrison Store Keepir, Fort William. 







|| To complete 5 Months Subsist- 
ence to 138 Convicts at For 
Cornwallis. : 


Port Cornwallis A true Copy (Signed) Joseph Btokee Actt Com? Provisions. 








Indent No. 3. 
To Lieut G. A. hobinson, Garrison Store Keeper Fort William. 
bay dearer | For what purposes wanted. ssn a 
Dboll,,. eos SLM 
Ghee... oo | 
= For the Subsistence of the Set 
Rice sae Tp , aé the Andamans 
Balt ... ie «COD 





Balted meat... Cas 





It is ESC? WENT, Te pay as 


Port Osrmwallis (Signed) Joseph Stokoe, 
ia*® May 1704. Acts, Com’, Provisions, Andamans 


A truo Copy (Signed) Isase Humphrys, Sec’. M’, BY‘. 
Ordered that the Letters received from Secretary to the Military Board for the Military 
and Provision Storekeeper at the Andamans be forwarded by the Seahorse, on her return to 
thot Settlement, 
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1704. — No. XIX. 
Fort William 4% Joly 17e4, The following Letters were received yesterday from 
Ganjam. IA iathy 

Act? Hesia: at Ganjam 272 June 1794. 
To Edward Hay Esgt Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — Accompanying this E bare the houor to forward a Packet for the Honble the Governor 
General delivered me by Captain Mathew Smith Commander of the Snow Daphne, who 
was unfortunate y wrecked about Seventy Miles to the Southward of this Place on the 
24 Instant, | om happy to add no lives are leet, —~ 

1 have the Honor to.be 8ir Your most Ubedient Servant 
_ Ganjam (Signed). W™ Gortton 
275 Juno 1704. Act® Resident, 
Capt? Smith ut July 1794, — 
Edward Hay Esq! Secretary to the Government, — 

Sir, — It is with the greatest Concern I pow address you, to inform you of the loss of the 
Brow Daphne which uufortanately happened at 1/4 before 11.P. M, of the 25th Instt pr 
Long, about 20 Miles 5. W. of Ganji, L left Port Corowallis the 17 Iustant having on 
boari 53 Passengers of different descriptions discharged from the Island besides Captain 
Barten of His Majesties 74 Regt, 1 had a very good passage across the Bay and on the 
24" Instaut was in Lat" 19°) 47 Nely a very good Dble Altitude, and in Long* by Account 
Bh’. 22 Kost, by which I was about 31 Miles from the Land pot Seeing the land at Sunset, 
which may be Seen 15 Leagues off on this part of the Coast induced me to stand on during 
the night, it was very clear at Sanset, & [ remained myself on Deck till a few Minntes before 
10 the water was not at that time in the least discolonred, and at 1/4 after 10 (the Chief 
Officer informed me after T got apon Deck) he have a Onst of the Lead and had po ground 35 
from [fathom ?) I had 2 Men looking out forward and ope in the Waate at 1/4 before 11 they 
Called out Breakers ahead — the Holm was pat. down immediately, but before Sho could be got 
round, oufortunately She Struck and was soon drove far out of the possibility of being got off 
by Day light and a little after She was nearly fall of Water Every Person on board was got 
Safe on Shore in the Morning. The Packet of Dispatches was saved which Mr Gordon has 
forwarded! iu Cotn pom with this & I am io hopes tO.mave great part of the Wreck, I am happy 
to say tliat I have receiver every attention and assistance possible from every Gentleman near the 
Spot I liad flattered myself with the hopes of finishing my Charter Party with Government 
with Satisfaction to them and Oredit to myself but unfortunately it has proved the reverse, 

I sincerely hope this oniortanate Accident will, be looked opon by Gorernment in a favyor- 
able manger, a6 1 assure you all I did was for the best to the best of my Judgement aS 
totelly destroyed all my futare- Prospects, . ~~ «> heen 

=e Lam sir with great respect Your Most Obedient Humble Servant 
fo jam : Sie )} Mathe Smit} 

27 Juno 1784, <oF ee 

Il am now at Ganjam, where I arrived this Morni ing ' to mak th 3 ee 
and shall retarn to the wreck this Evening. of to Morrow tig SRE Se, necrmsary on 

1794. — No, Xx. 

The following Dispatches from the Superintemiant at the Andamans were received with 
the foreguiag, aud Circulated for toe Perusal of the At embers of the Hoard. | 
To Fdward Hay Exyt ana to the Government, 

Sir, — Un Exaunining 4@ Amount of Provisions spd Stores Nae Af this Rotten, x 
calculatiug our expenditures, with the Supplies that the two Company's Vessels ut present 
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imp'oyed can convey us, | conceive that the Services, of the Tepes may be dinneoaan with 
I have therefore dispatched that Vessel to Caleutia, a6 Speedily as her Foremast conld be 
replaced which had beet Shattered by Lightning on the passage dows; in order that She may. 
be discharged if the Board think fit. On ber I have sent Passengers, a few Attificers and — 
Laborers, who the Sargion have thought it proper to recommend being Sent to Bengal. 

J am very happy in having it in my power to acqonint the Board, that altho intermitting 
Fevers are yet frequent amongat all the Classes of people, that the Settlement ia generally 
speaking much more heathy chan it was last Seasou, which I imagine is principally owing 
to the peopie being better accommodated and the Spave they Occapy being some what extended 
and cleared of felled timber and decayed Vegetables, which gives hopes, that in proportion os 
we clewr away the Situation will become more healthy, 

I beg you will be pressed to inform the board that I have been honored with their lotter of the 
21st April aod that the iustructions therein contained shall be paid the u:most attention to, 

I have the humor to be Sir, Your most Obedient Homble Servant, 
Port Cornwallis (Signed) A. Eyd 

15"® June 1784, | rer Soperintendant Andamans. 

P. 8. Accompanying T send a Copy of the letters that have passed respecting the small 
Vessel that besa the Packet from. Boncoolen val this place,2 


“1794, = Ko. XI. 


Fort Williem 42 July 1704, 

Superintendant at the Andamans 15 June 1794. 
Colin Shakespear Esq? Snb Seore! ary. 

Fir, —T have been honored with your letter of the 14 April lest, Conveying the directions of 
the Governor General in Counci:, that the Accounts of this Settlemetit from the beginning of May of 
this year are to be kept in Sicea Rupees, whieh Shall be duly attended to, 

L have the Honor to 0 ba. ise Your most Obedient Tumble Servant 


Port Cornwallia | “Pslns | (Signed) A, Eyd 

15°45 Jure 1704. . ros Sop? Audemans, 
| 1794. — No, XXII. 

Fort William 7*® July 1704: apn . 

Read a Letter from Mt Shaw. 


To Sir John Shore Bart. Gorernor General in Cogntil. 

Honble Sir, —The Snow Daphne, Mathew Smith Commander, and owner, in the employ of 
the Honble Company to carry Stores &c* to the Andamans I am sorry to inform your Houble Board 
was wrecked near Gunjam, on the night of the 24% Ultimo on her return to this Port, 

As the Constituted Attorney of Captain Smith I have received from the Marine paymaster, 
the freight of the Vessel, up to the first day of June, but on application for payment for the Month 
of June, the Marine paymaster informs me I mast Obtain an order from your Honble Board to 
ennble him to discharge the freight due, | 

From this Unfortunate Accident Captain Smith has been deprived of the little property, he is 
possessed [of], the Block of bir Vesoal, mot being fally insured, he is a man of good Cheracter and 
I believe has given perfect satisiuoti in thé employ, to Major Kyd. 


= These liters are very Jong aad bave bo direot booring on the Abdamabs; they are therefore omitted y 





| 
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If your Houble Roard should have occasion to cont'nue another Vessel, in the same employ, 
T humbly hope you will consider his Misfortune, and give him a preference as his Friends will in that 


case, procure Lim a Vessel, 


I trust your Honble Board will be pleased to order payment of the freight for the Daphne for 
the Month of June, 

Lam, Honble Sir, Your Most Obedient humble Servant 
Calentta ! (Sic) J. Shaw 

the 4") July 17p4, Attorney to Mathew Smith, 

Agreod that an Order be issued to the Acting Marine Paymaster to pay the Amount Freight 
doe to Captain Smith the Owner of [the] Daphne for the Month of June. 

1784. — No, XXIII. 

Fort William 14% July 1794. 

[Letter from the Military Auditor General with an enclosure from Ensign Stokoo, with regard 
to that Ufficer's pay as Superintendant of Public Works at Port Cornwallis, The Board “agree 
to pass Lieut. Stekov's Bills for 8° Rs. 1694." 

1784. — No. XXIV. 
Fort William 14*h July 1704, 
Milt? Audt Gon!, 
The Honble Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General &c* &c® dc in Council Military Dept. 


Honble Sir, — I received a few days ago from the Military Paymaster Genera] Copy of a State- 
ment which at his request had been fornished to him, by the Accountant General of Disbursements 
male on Account of the New Settlement at the Andamana, wherein ig included al] advances of Cash 
to Major Kyd, up to the 1* of the present Month, amounting to Current [Rs.] 193,664,,7,, 8 


In the Accountant Generals Letter to the Paymaster General respecting the abovementioned 
Statement he says “ you will perceive the impracticability of ascertaining what Sums appertain w 
“the Military Departwent and what to the General Department aod the consequent impossibility of 
“my debiting you for the Former.” As the advances have been made either upon order on the General 
Treasury, or by Single Bills of Exchange drawn by the Superintendant or his Assi tant, the 
Vouchers could not be transmitted to you, even under a supposition of the other difficulty being 
removed, with depriving those officers of them, to whom they are indispensible, 


Owing to the dificulty mentioned in the preceeding quotation the amount which ought to be 
carried to the debit of Major Kyd, on account of the Military Department, catinot now be ascer- 
tained, and several of his accounts having recently been passed, o balance is exhibited, to his Credit, 
on the Military Hooks, to considerable amount which I apprehend can only now be adjusted by the 
Accountant General, on the Genera] Books, by Crediting Major Kyd, for the amount passed to 
the debit of Militery Charges on account of the Audamans ip 1798/4, and debiting the Military 
Department for sn equal amonnt, leaving the Balance on the General Books to be adjusted in the 
Department, to which it belongs, 

But as it is of essential importance, in onder to preserve perspicuity and accoracy, that t 
acoounts instead of being blended, in the manner ncationed by the fc ti pe 
kept separate and distinct in all Departnents, I beg leave to recommend that tha Superintendant at 
the Andamans be directed to take up distinet advances, whether by Bills or Receipts on account of the 
Military Departrient, the amount of which shall remain at his persoual Debit untill written off 
by Military Charges, duly audited ; and that instroctions be sent to this effect, by the earliest 
upportanity. 





ae 5 -, Your most faithful and Obedient humble Servant 
sa et ga (Sigt) John Morris, 
SO” April 1749, My AF General, 
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. Agreed that directions be sent fo the Soperintendant st the Andamans to take up distinct 
Advances whether by Bills or Receipts on account of the Military Department the amount of which 
is to remain at his Personal Debit until written off by Military Charges duly Audited, 

This Resolution is to be communicated to the Military Auditor General, 

f The Secretary informa the Board that he has received some corrected accounts for May from the 
Superintendant st the Andamans which he bas requested may be Substituted in lieu of those 
Originally [7]. 

Ordered that they be forwarded to the Military Auditor General, 

The following Letter was with the spprobstion of the Governor General this day forwarded to 
Major Kyd, 

To Major Alexander Kyd Superintendant at the Andsmans. 

Sir, — I received on the 34 Instant your letters to the Sub Sccretary and myeelf of the 15 Ultimo, 
accompanied by one from the Commander in the Bnow Daphne, which I am sorry to acquaint 
you was unfortunately wrecked near Ganjam on the Night of the 25*® of last month. 
A Copy of Captain Smith's Letter reporting this Accident to the Vessel is enclosed for your 
Information. 

The Governor General in Council has desired me to say that he observes with Satisfaction 
that the Settlement bas been in general much more healthy than it was in the last Season, 
and he hopes that as the Timbers &c* are cut down and removed you will have further reason to 
believe that the Sickness in that year was principally owing to the Woody State of the Country 
near Port Cornwallis. 

The Board sdverting to their Letter of the 21** of April and noticing that accidentally no 
mention has been made in it of your Suggestion concerning the dispatched Brig T have Orders 
to sequaint you that if the Vessel can be made Gerviceable to the Settlement, and is wanted there, 
and if upon Considration of the Expence of putting her into repsir and fitting her out, for the 
Station, you should thin’: that it would be better for the public Service to comply [convert T] ber in 
this manner than to dispose of her at Prince of Wales Island or any other Place, for whatever the 
Sale of her may produce, without putting the company to any Expence but such ag may be absolutely 
necessary to navigate her to any of these Places you are at Liberty to adopt a Discretion and to act 
upon it, 

I enclose » List of the Consignments made to you by the Bea horse, now returning to Port 
Cornwallis and » Copy of the Ssiling Orders to the Commander Captain Thomas. 


Fort William and am Sir Your most Obed" humble Servant, 
Tuly 1704. [not signed) 


Fort William 4th August 1704. The following Letters were received from the Superintendant 

at the Andamans on the 2¢ Instant upon the Arrival of the Snow Cornwallis. 
Sup@! at the Andsmans, 1“ July 1764. 

To Edward Hay Esq? Secretary to Government. F | A | 

Bir, — Accompanying I have the honor of transmitting you the Account Current of this Gettle- 
ment for the Months of May and June lost with the Various Vouchers therein referred to which 
aceordjing to the directions of the Governor General in Council of the 14% April lest is kept in 

Enclosed is a List of Bills of Exchange I have this Day Drawn on Government, for Cash 
received here, which ia carried to the Public Credit in the account Current bl 

T have the honor to be Sir, Your most obedient hambie Serra 
Port Cornwallis (Signed) a. Ay 
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Major Alexander Eyd Superintendant at the Andamans in Account Current 
with the Honb!" Company. 
D: Cs 
Dollars\S« Re! | 
| May) By the Cost of Ten Six pounder 
| 16" Guns for the Sea Horse Brig 
| 7042) Bi... | purchosed by the Orders of Sow 
Pi Cornwallis conveyed to me by Capt] 
George Robinson as per Bill No ] 








" p. | Doli |Ss Rs, a] p. 





ae 
160 










To Balance*in hand 
BS 6 6per)§=6aocount 
closed yesterday .... 













1860 








17) To Cash received 17" Paid Sirian Pistano Master of 4 
| from the Treasury Pogu Vessel Yams for the use 
lof Fort William by of the Europeans and Hospital 
the Cornwallis pee Bi ns es, aap 
Snow ee 15000)..,|..)24'> Paid Captain John Walesa for] 
Provisioning Passengers from 
Calcutta on the Cornwallis as per| 
18” To my Drafts on, ill... ae one Pr Ne cH abe 
Government —_ in| | one) By advance made to sundry people in | 
favour of sundry 1 Calentta sent from Port Cornwallis | 
Individual as per on the Cornwallis and Daphne per 
List and Letter of | OE 
advice to Mt Sec |By Sundry Articles furnished for 


Hay of this date,..| | 16000) .. |... the use of the Hospital and in the 


Prov? Department by my Orders 
OS per En* Stokoes ill ata No i one 
July) By Convicts Charges for May and] 
It | Joneses per Bill oo NOW te 
‘By Pay of Public Establishment o 
Artificers and Labourers as per 
Returns. and abstracts for May 
and June ,,. N 





to8 +. ee | 
| Pay of Gun Lascars for May and 
| une as per abstracts coe NOB) ves 
| | Pay of the Commissarys Establish. 
| ment Do, Do, . Do, aoe Ne q ace 


‘Pay & allowance to En®= gtokoe forl | | 

. fay and June AS per Bill,...Ne 10) sas 800 10) 1 
Magazim Serjeant Whites Bill for 
_Mayand Jone ... .,. No qj] se | 57) 6| 8 
‘e of Page Sepoy Detachment for | 

May & June as per Return and | nm 

Abstracts... bio mM Ne 19). || 4075 6110 
By Superintendants Salary for Ma | : 

aT une, Pay au for Ditte 

and arrears of Table allowance | 

as per Bill ae sliornas ive 645710) 2 
Pa ae M* David Wood Surgeon 

or May and June and Hospital) 

Servants for the same Months as| 


per Bill... af ool? 14) *** ce A lage 
. .» | 22816) 9] 7 
July By Balance in band Dollara &| _ | 
| dat S*, Rs) 1860 | 17725) 9 5 
= F 1 | 40042 a | AR, “40042 al... 
Port Cornwallis oe ee (Sig!) a. Ryd 
February Superintendant 
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Ordered that a Copy of the above Acconnt Currunt be sent. with its Vouchers to the Military 
Auditor General for his Report thereon — and that the accountant General be furnished with the 
List of Bills of Exchange, enclosed in Major Kyd’s Letter of the 1*- Titimo, 


1794, — No. XXVI. 
Supt Andamans. Dated 202 July 1704. 


To Edward Hay Esqt Secretary to Government, 

Sir, — As the time we had resson te expect the retarn of the Sea Horse Brig is rather past, 
and as we will soon be in want of Many articles of Provision and Stores, I have thought it prudent 
to Dispatch the Cornwallis Snow for Calcutta, and have directed the Commissary to transmit the 
necessary Indents to the Military Board. 

I before requested you would obtain the Governor General in Conncils directions respecting the 
Dispatch Brig that Admiral Cornwallis left here, [ beg now that you will be so good as to acquaint 
the Board that I have had that Vessel examined and find that ghe ia exceedingly fine and well built 
of the best materials and well provided with rigging and all kind of Stores except Saila which the 
Admiral carried away —I have therefore hawled her on shore and am proceeding to pot her in 
perfect repair, and have now indented on the Marine Store Keeper for a Suit of Sails and other little 
necessary articles of Stores to complete her for Sea which I hope the Board will please direct to be 
complied with —I beg leave to observe that this Vessel will ansger for the present purposes of the 
Settlement Nearly as well sa one of the large Pilot-Vessels — and will not be at more than half the 
vxpence of Sailing — I beg therefore that I may have the Boards permission to fit her out which 
shall be done in the most seconomical Manner. [¢ will appear evident, that if she is even to be old 
or applied to any other purposes of Government, that she must at all events soon be proved 
[?inoved’] From this place when left exposed to the weather without repair she would soon become of 
no Value, 

Iam very happy to have it in my power to acquaint the Board, that the Settlement has as 
yet beon infinitely more healthy this Season than the last, which I imagine hus been owing 
to the Rains being less Severe and the People of every class being better accommodated. 


Port Cornwallis I have the honor to be &c* 
aoth July 1704. (Sigd,) A. Eyd Sop™ Andamans. 


The Governor General in Council observes upon the Subject of the above Letter that an author- 
ity to Equip and employ the Dispatch Brig was given to Major Kyd in the Letter written to him by 
the Secretary to the Government on the 14th of July and that with respect to the Sails belonging to 
the Brig, they were sent by the Sea Horse. 

But the Secretary acquainting the Board that he has been advised by the Master Attendant 
that they were in bad condition, the Acting Naval Store Keoper is to be authorized to provide the 
New Bails indented for by Major Kyd, He is also to farnish the other Articles required by the 
Superintendant to complete her for Sea. 

174, Gai Ha, a=V¥ Ii. 
Sooty to the Hospital Board. 2°? August 1704. 

Reed a Letter and its Enclosure from the Secretary to the Hospital Board. 
To I. H. Harrington Esq’ Sub Secretary. 


Sir, — Lam directed by the Hospital Board to transmit to you the Enclosed Copy of a List 
of necessarys which they have received from Mr. Robert Reddick Assistant Surgeon tu the 


hil 
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Andamans which they request you will lay before the Governor General in Council and to acquaint 
him that they beg leave to recommend that they may be authorized to direct the Purveyor to fornish 
the necegsarys required. 


Fort William Hospital Board Office I have the honor to be &e. 
the 2¢ August 1704, ( Sig? ) A. Campbell Sect? 


Indent for necessaries for the use of the Settlement st Port Cornwallis. 
Madeira Wine ,.. ane = aa ae Twelve Dozen, 
Brandy ... = es aa -«» eve Lhree Dozen, 
Vinegar ... on was “ty ake w+ Four Dogen. 

Lime gnice (sic)... =... sis oo Chree Dozen. 
Stationary for Indenta report, dec*- 
Wax Candles ... poe Ua 1» os LWelve Seir, 
AIO cos), pani) eect |» “han) aca. ae, Ee ee 


(Sig? ) Bobt Reddick 
Port Cornwallis Asst Surgeon, 
20°28 July 1704. (Sigt) A. Kyd 
7 Supd! Andamans. 
Hosp" B!: Office (a true copy) 
the 24 [Aug,] 1794. < Sig?) A. Campbell, Sec 


Agreed that the Hospital Board be authorized to direct. the purveyor to furniah the Articles 
Mentioned in the above Indent and to have them sent by the Cornwallis Snow, which will retura to 
the Andamans in a very few days. 


1704. — No. XXvurr. 
Fort William 8 August 1794, Read a Letter from Lieutenant Wales. 


L* Wales, 5h August 1794. 
To Edward Hay Esq: Secretary to Government, 


_ Bir, — Having left Mz, William Somervill at Port Cornwallis at the particular request of 
Msjor Alexander Kyd, to take Charge of the Dispatch Brig and fitt her ont for Sea, antil the 
determination of the Government became known with respect to her being employed, and ‘onion. 
standing from you that, that determination is left to Major Kyd, 1 have the pleasure A pa | 
that be acquainted me, he wished much to put her in Commission as such a Vessel ake) aR 
course he will equip her on the Sea horse's arrival there ; by which means the Cornwallis amine 
my Command will be in want of a Second Lieutenant ; will you be ao good as to represent nts 
the Board, in order that they may appoint an (Officer to fill up the vacancy, | 


Caleutta T have the honor to be Your most Obed! Humble Servant 


August i “ts (Signed) Jno, Wales 
Agreed that the Subject of Lieut? Wales's Application shall lie over for the present 


(To be continued.) 
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GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDs. 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M. A 
(Continued from p. 391.) 


Colombo; «. © 182, ii, «, #. Cobily Mesh, 172, 
i; ann, 1843: «, ©, Ginger, 287,i; ann,1672: 
s. o. Trincomalee, 715, ti; ann, 1777: «.-. 


Coco-de-Mer, 178, i; ann. 1884: «. 7. Cabook, | 


769, ii; ano. 1860: «. pv. Cabook, 106, i, «. 6. 
Laterite, 390, i. 

Colon ; 569, ii, footnote ; ann. 1510; s.r. Quilon, 
670, i. | 

Colonbio; ann. 13922: «. x. Quilon, 570, i. 

Cologuinti ; ann, 1843; #, r, Porcelain, 549, i. 

Colorado ; ann, 1980: a. 2, Corral, 200, ii. 

Coloran ; ann, 1553: «,, Coleroon, 181, 1; ann, 
1718: «. oe. Cole-oon, 781, ii; ann, 1780: 
s. pr. Coleroon, 181, ii, twice. 

Colam; ann, 1672: a. 7, Oyras, 224, ii; ann. 
1698: «. v. Coolung, 194, i. 

Columba; #. v. Quilon, 463, it. 

Colambia Root; ann, 1782: s.r. Columbo Root, 
781, ii. 

Columbo; «, v, Berberyn, 66,1; 4. ©. Negombo, 
476, ii, twice; ann. 1330; 4, ¢, Quilon, 570, 


i; ann. 1517: «2. Colombo, 182, i; ann, | 


1518: «.r. Galle, Pointde, 275, i; ann. 1553: 
a. vr. Colombo, 183, i, twice; ann. 1747: 1 
Leaguer, 919, i; ann. 1778: «. v. Souraop (b). 
650, ii; ann, 1779: «. 2. Colambo Root, 183, 
i, twice, 

Columbo Root; #. 2. 183, i, 781, ii. 

Columbum ; «. e. Colombo, 182, ii, 4, r. Lingait, 
$94, ii, a. v. Quilon, 569, i and i; ann, 1828 
and 1348: «. e. Quilon, 570,1; ann. 1950; 
s. vp. Modelliar, 435, i. 

Columbus; ann, 1321: #. ©. Supra, 663, i, 

Colys ; ann. 1666: #. , Cooly, 192, ii. 

Colyytam; ann, 1498: s. e. Sultan, 656, ii. 

Comadres; ann. 1578: «, e. Daye, 233, 1. 

Comalamasa; ann, 1678: ©. 2 Oobily Mash, 
172, i. 

Comanh; ann, 1799: #. ©, Ehiisya, 307, t. 

Comanian ; a. ¢. Baxee, 105, i. 

Comanica; ann. 1246: #. e, Mussalman, 462, i. 

Coma plank ; ann, 1791 : #. e, Shinbin, 627, i. 

Comar; «, r, 183, i,#. ©. Cambojs, ann, 1817: 
a. e. Comorin, Cape, 184, ii. 


Comarbados: ann, 1552: «. ¢. Cummerbnnd, 


316, ii 





Comari: ann, 1298: «. re. Comorin, Cape, 184, 
i, se. Delly, Meant, 231, i. 

Comatee ; ann, 1716: #. 2, Sallabad, 593, it. 

Comatteepoora Forest Road; s. o. Foras Lands, 
272, i. 

Comaty ; «. ©. Comotay, 164, it, 

Cdmaty ; s. °. 183, i. 

Combaconam ; ¢. cr. Combaconum, 188, ii, 


| Combaconum; «. r. 183, i. 


Combaconum Sarungs; 156, i, footnote. 

OQombalak ; 472, ii, footnote, 

Combarband; ann. 1616: «. ¢. Comuerbund, 
216, ii. 

Combay ; ann, 1727: 4, e. Leonghee, $96, ii. 

Combes: aun. 1506: s. ¢. Cambay. 115, i. 

Combeia; ann. 1510: « v. Choul, 163, ii, «. r. 
Room, 581, i. 

Combly ; ann. 1673: «, v, Caumbly, 216, i. 

Comboli mas; ann. 1841: «. v. Cobily Mash, 
172 it, twiee. 

Oomboy ; «. v. 183, i, 781, ii, 4. 0 Cambaga, 115, 
i, a. ©. Patola, 520, w. 

Combri; ann. 1622: 4. v. Gombroon, 294, tt, 

Comby; ann. 1675: #. ¢. Tiger, 705, 1. 

Comedi: anu. 1514; «. ©. Cael, 108, i. 

Comedia ; ann, 1514: 4, r. Malahar, 412, ui. . 

Comelamash ; ann. 1727: s.r. Cobily Mash, 172, 1. 


| Gomera ; ann, 1727: #., Bashaw, 59, it. 
| Gomercolly ; «. v. Adjutant, 4, 0. 


Comeri; ann, 1567: «# ©. India of the Porto- 
guese, 333, i. | 3 : 
Combay ; ann. 1543: «. v. Cochin-China, 174, ii. 


Cominham ; ann, 1563: «. t. Benjamin, 65, ii. 


| Com} ; ann. 1505: a. w. Narsinga, 474, i. 


Comlaka ; ann. 1520: «. t. Nanking, 472, i, 

Comley ; ann. 1781: #. t. Cumbly, 216, i. 

Commerbant; ann. 1638 and 1648: «. . Cum- 
merbund, 216, ii. 

Commercolly; #. v. 183, ii. 

Commereolly Feathers; #. ¢- 188, ii. 

Comme] mutch ; ann. 1813: «, ©. Cobily Mash, 
173, ii. | neath 

Commeres; ann. 1598: «. #, Palankeeo, 503, ii. 
nmissioner; #. 0. 188, ii, twice; ana. 1871: 

s. vo, Collector, 182, i; ann. 1880 : «. v, Eora- 

sian, 262, ii. 
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Commissioner, Chief; 4.2, 184, i, 4 times, | Compass; 4, v, Kampiss, 378, ii, twice. 
Uomniissionership ; #. v, Conoan, 189, ii, | Compendor ; ann. 1840: «.¢. Compradore, 189, i. 


(lommitty; ann, 1627: # ©. Cdmaty, 183, i, | Competition-wala; «, », Competition-wallah, 
Commoring; aun. 1615: #. r. Pesaria, 531, i | 155, i. 

(Tome ; won, L474: 4. 2. Baxaor, 56, ib, | Competition-walla; #, 2, Walla, 739, i: , Zee 
Vomolauga ; ann. 1510: 4, o, Conbaliugua, 189, i, | Competition-wallah ; #0. 185, i, 781, ii; aon. 
(Comolinga ; ann. 1690: «.v, Conbalingua, 189, i. 1864 and 1807: ¢, », 185, ii. 

(‘umorio ; aun, 16]4: 4, v. Gombroon, 204, ii, Competition-Wallah ; ann. 1878: #. ». 185, ii. 


eka, | Compidore ; ann, 1754 : 4.0, Compradore, 188, ii. 
Uomori: aun, 1572: «. e, Comorin, Cape, 184, ii. | Compodore: s, ». Compradore, 188, ii, 
Comorian ; ann. 1672; 4. ©. Deadlala, 57, 1. | Compost ; ana. 1877: «, «. Compound, 18°, ji. 


Vomorin ; «, ¢, Bison, 78, ii, #. r. Coast, The, | Compound; ¢, v, 186, i, twice and footnote, 186, 


172, i, «. v, Comar, 1£8, i, twice, ev. Coro- |! ii, a, b and ¢ (3 times), 187, ii, twice, and 
mandel, 198, ii, #.e. Movoa, 454,1, 4.0. Rea | footnote, 188, i, 781, ii, s. x. Chinchew, 154, i, 
Clifa, 575,12; ann. IS11: 4, r. Kling, 373, | s.r. Durwaun, 256, ii, see 263, ii, footnote ; 
is ann, 1514: #. ec. Cael, 108, 1, # 2. ann. 1679 and 1696: a. ©. 789, i+ ann. 1778: 


Malabar, 413, ii; non, 1543: #, ¢. Chiloo, | & 9. 188, i; ann. 1779: «©. Aya, 759, i; ann, - 
777, ii; ano, 1544: #.¢. Tuticorin, 721, i; 178) (twice), 1788 and 1798: #. vr. 188, i; ann. 
ann, 1540: 9, v. Malsbar (It), 413, i; | 2870: 4. , 188, i (twice) and ii; ann, 1817 
aun. 1592: a. r. Beadala, 57, ii, 0, Canara, | and 1824 (twies): «. vr, 188, ii; ann, 1848: 
115, i, twice; ann. 1553: 4, °, Concan, 189, |) 4.2, 782, i; ann. 1460; s.r, 188, ii: ann, 
ii; wun, 1554: 4, v, Jam, $10,i; ann, 1563: | 1880: «. vr. 782, i, 
sv» Engle-wood, 268, ii; anu, 1572: 6. 0, | Comprador; «. r. Compradore, 188, fi; ann. 
Headaln, 57, ii, #. ve. Comorinu, Cape, 184, ii, 1645: «, 0, Compradore, 782, i; ann, 1782: 
S times; aun. 1598: #. e. India of the Por. s. 0. Compradore, 189, i, | 
tuguese, 333, 1; ann, 1659; sv. Gallevat (dj), | Compradore; «. p. 188, ii, twice, 782, i: ann, 
277,i; ann, 1763: «,. ©. Collery (n, p.), 182, 1533, 1711 and 1760-1810: ». ». 188, ii: ann. 
i; aun, 1770: «. ¢. Hindostan (a), $16, ii; 1789: 4a. ¢. Butler, 102, it: ann. 1S76: #. e. 
ann, 1789; «, v, Circars, 171, i; ann, 1803: 169, i, twice ; ann. 1882: a. p. IED, 1 (twice), 
s. vw. A. Muck, 15, ii; onn, 1810: 4 ». #. ». Canshaw, 217, i, 2. », Shroff, To, 680, ii. 
Lubbye, o09, lis ann. IHITt ww. Comorin, Compradoric _ #7. Compradore, 782, P 
Cape, 184, ii, twice; ann, 1881: «. ». Tutieo Comprar; a, r. Compradore, 188, ii, 
riu, 721, it | Compudour ; ann. 1785: s.r. Compradore, 189, i, 
Uomorin, Cape ; 4. v, 18+, i, twice. Comsas ; ann. 1598 : s.r, Betteela, 68, i. 
Comorinum ; aun, 1544: 4, 2. Badegs, 34, ii. | Conseapulam; ann, 1344: 0.7.0 onicopoly, 190, i, 
Comoro ; ¢. 0. Ginger, 286, ii; ann, 1653: s, e, | Conakapnles; ann, 1726: sp, Conicopoly, 190, i, 
Zanzibar, 748, i, | | Conant; #,, Canaut, 118, ii, 4, x, Surrapurda, 
Womory ; anv. 1600: #, v. Pescaria, 531, i. | 666, ii. 
Comoryn; aun, 1062: #. v. Beadalo, 57, ii; | Conbalingua; 4, r. 189, i; ann, 15B4: #. F- 
ann, 1691: «. ve. Galle, Point de, 275, i, Brinjaul, 87, i, | 
Comotaij ; ann. 1O53: #, ¢, Comotay, 185, is Concam china ; ann, 1516: », r. Cochin-China, 
(‘omotay ; #. 0. 184, ii; ann. 1552: «, r. Bur- 174, i, 
rampooter, 101,11; ann, 1596: #. », Cooch | Concan; s, r. 189, i, «, r. Bamboo, 40, ii, #. re. 
Bebar, 191, 1. Birds’ Nests, 72, ii, #, er. Bors, 80, i, #. 
UVompadore; anu. 1810: 4, v, Compradore, 189, j, Chonl, 162, ii, ». r, Corcopali, 196, ii, #, f- 
Company; #¥. John Company, 811, ii; ann, | Coromandel, 199, ii, s, », Hilsa, 314, fi, ». & 
1803: #. r. John Company, 811, ii, twice, Custard-Apple, 221, ii, #, , Deccan, 283, i, *. 
Uompany's Rupes; +. v. Rupee, 586, i (footnote) |e. Hendry Keniry, $14, i, », r. Jurool, 345, ii 
and ii, a. r, Sieea, 652, ii, twice, s.r, Pardas, | #. ¢, Tana, 681,i; ann. 1800: #. r. Malabar, 
840), i. 412, i; ann. 1391: ©. », Gon, 290, i; ann. 
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1552: « rv, Canara, 118, i, twice; ann, 1553: 
se. 189, it ann, I8]0: «. ©, Lubbye, 399, 
li; ann. 1813: 0. ©. 169, u. 

Uoncanese; ann, 1552; 4. ©, Canara, 118, i, 

Concani; aun, 1885: «, e. Ganana, 808, ii. 

Conch ; ann, 1873: «. e. Pial, 508, ii. 

Concha; 4. «. Coco, 175, i; ann. 1781: 2.6 
Kunkur, $79, i 

Conch-shells; ann, 545 : «, v. Chank, 141, 1, #. 9. 
Cauvery, 135, ii, 

Condanore ; ann, 1753:-«. ¢, Bouba, 649, ii, 

Condapilly; #, ¢ Cirears, 170, ii, 

Conde; ann, 1691 and 1726: «. ©. Candy, 119, ii. 

Condrin; ann, 1615: #. ©, Candateen, 119, ii. 

Conccopoly ; 4. . Boy, 83, i, 

Confirmed ; «.¢, 189, ii ; ann, 18606: #. 7,189, ii. 

Confucian; 624, i, footnote, 


Confucianiam; ann. 1878: #. «. Shintoo, 628, 1. 


Con-fii-tzee; ann. 1788: «. ©. Mandarin, 422, i, 

Cong; 4. ce. Congo-bunder, 782, i, 4 times ; ann, 
1688, 1685 and 1727: «. ©, Congo-bunder, 
783, L. 

Conga; ann. 1705: «. v. Cangue, 771, ii, twice, 

Congi ; ann, 1705: «. 0, Cangue, 771, ii. 

Conganies; ann, 1803 : #,7, Lascar, 389, ii. 

Congee ; ar. 190, i, 782, i, twice ; ann. 1673: 
ee, 190, i; ann, 1784; #, o. Mulligatawny, 
456, ii. 

Congee-House ; ann, 1835; 
190, ii. 

Congeveram ; 4, 0. 782, ii, 


Congi-medu; ann..1753 + «. 7. Canhameira, 772, i, 


Congimer; ann. 1743: «. x. Canhameira, 772, i, 

Congo; ann. 1553: «2, Fetish, 267, ii; ann. 
1508: «, . Cayman, 156, 1; ann, 1665: #, v. 
Sofala, 646, 1; ann, 1673: «. wv, Bassadore, 53, 
lit ann. 1677: 
4 times ; ann. 1726 and 1745: « v, Bohea, 
691,1; ann, 1747: «. v, Bossora, 769, i; 
ann, 1772: #, vy, Hyson, 691, i. 

Congo-bunder; 4. e. 782, ii. 

Congoed ; ann. 1696: #. r, Cangue, 120, ii. 

Congoes; ann, 1727 : «. e. Cangue, 120, ii; 
ann. 1765: #, wv, Canongo, 121, i. 

Congon; #. r. Tea, 691, i, 692, i. 

Congonn ; ann. 1727: 4, e. Congo-bunder, 7838, i. 

Congue; ann. 1653: «. . Congo-bunder, 783, i. 

Conicopoly; a. o, 189, ii, 783, i; ann. 1694: 
#. t, Balnaam, 599, i; ann. 1719: 
(b), 281, ii, 


Conjee cape; ann. 17s]: 





#, Ps Conjeo-Ho Wee, 


s. r, Congo-bander, 783, i, | 





| Conjiveram ; ann. 1680: 


ann, 160): «. ¢. Gathansira, 77), ii. 


Goan; 
Continate a. 0, Canhameira, 771, ii. 


Conjee; 4 r. Conges, 104, i. 
# ©. Banyan (2), 
49, ii, | 


Conjee-Honse ; s.r. 190, ii. 
_ | Conjee Voram ; 


ann. 1680: #, #, Congereram, 
782, il, 

Conjemeer ; ann. 1727: «.r. Canhameira, bcs i. 

Conjereram; #. ve. Dravidian, 251, i, f 
Falayeram, S04, ii, 4. ©. Perumbauenm, 531 
1; ann. 1679: #. v. Triplicane, 716, i, 

#. ©. Aumildar, 759, i, 

Conker ; #. v. Kunkur, 879, i, 


| Conkar; ann. 1609: «. cr. Kunkur, 379, i, 


Connah; « ¢. Khanna, 866, i, twice; ann, 
1784: a, e, Bungalow, 99, i, 

Connajee Angris ; ann, 1727 :#.r, Hendry Ken- 
dry, 314, i. 

Connaught; «, ». Canaut, 118, ii, 

Connant ; anti. 1825; «. », Canant, 118, ii. 

Connegoe; ann, 1758; #. 7, Canongo, 773, i. 

Connestabel ; ann. 1659: 4. c. Cassowary, 151, i, 

Connymere ; ann.1727 : s.r, Canhameira, 772, i. 

Connys ; #.¢, Cawney, 186, i. 

Conquenija; ann, 1552: s.r. Canara, 118, i. 

Consoo ; «. r. 783, ii, 

Consoo House; 4, v. 190, it, 

Constantinople ; a, e. Arsenal, 27,i, #. ¢, Cacouli, 
106, ii, ¢. e. Caique, 109, ii, «. 2. Carat, 123, 
ii, a. w. Cheenar, 149, i, a, c, Chicane, 146, ii, 
mc. Coffee, 179, i, #. ¢. Hulwa, 327, {, «. 6. 
Kareeta, 365, ii, eee 466, ii, footnote, «. r. 
Room, 581, i, see 608, ii, footnote, « r. 
Shaman, 620, ii, #.¢. Tope-khana, 713, i; ann. 


1982: «, © Umbrella, 725, ii: ann. 1541: 
« ©. Peking, $26,i; snn. 1553: «, v, Room, 


$81, ii; anu. 1554: «. v. Sherbet, 625, ii; 
ann, L555: 2. ©. Room, 581, ti; ann, 1560: 
s.e. Goolail, 802, ii; ann, 1563 and 1616: 
#, U. Room, 581, i ii; ; ann. 16]5: «#. v, Tobacco, 
705, i; ann, 1618: #. e. Cossack, 203, ii; ann, 
1637: «. ce. Coffee, 180,1; anm. 1648: . e. 
Goa, 290, ii; ann, 1673: «. r. ». Pyke (a), 567, 
i; aun, 1683: «. ©. Gour (c), 298, ii; ann, 
1687: «.¢. Tope-khana, 863, ii; ann, 1737 : 
s, vw, Overland, 495, i; ann, 1782: «, #, 
Muxadabad, 463, ii. 


a. c. Gentoo | Constellation Junk ; «. v. Junk, 360, ti. 
Consume; #. c. Khase, 566, n. 


ae 


= 
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Consumah; «. v, 190, ii, twice, 783, ii, a, wv. 
Khansama, 366, 1; ann. 1782: «. v. Ayah, 31, 


li, «. v. Genana, 749, i, «. wv. Kitmutgar, 


14, ii. 

Consumer; «. e. Consumah, 1990, ii. 

Consummah ; ann, 1782: «, v. Bheesty, 765, i 

Conta ; ann, 1791: «, r. Baboo, 759, ii, 

Contenijs; «. v. Cuttanee, 224,i; ann. 1648: 
s. vp. Alcatif, 7, i. 

Convolvulus Batateas ; 4, c. Sweet Potato, 672, ii. 

Convolvulus batetas; 4, ¢. C-untry, 206, ii, 

Cooch; «, e. Sunyisees, 662, i. 

Cooch Azo; #. v. 191, ii, 783, ii. 

Cooch Behar ; «. e. 191, i, #2, Comotay, 184, ii; 
ann. 1590: s.e. Burrampooter, 101, ii. 

Coochuck ; ann. 1759: s. c, Purwanna, 564, i, 

Coo-ee ; 4. v. Hoowa, $24, i. 

Cooay ; #, e. Cucoya, 2715, i, 

Cooja; a. v. 191, ii; ann, 1888 : «, v. 191, ii. 

Uook-boat ; ann. 1860: ». ¢. Pulwah, 558, i, 

Cookie Mountaing; ann.1763: « v, Munnee- 
pore, 827, i. 

Cook-room ; «. ¢. 191, ii; ann, 1758: #. ». 191, 
i; ann. 1784: «. ©, Pucks, £55, ii; ann. 
1878: «. vr. 191, ii. 


Cooleurnee; «. e. 191, ii: ann, 1838 : 8 t. 


Ramoosy, 573, ii. 

Coolee; ann, 1869: «. v. Poligar, 544, i, 

Coolees; ann, 1616: a, v. Cooly, 192, ii; ann, 
1818 and 1817: «, v. Cooly, 193, i. 

Coolen ; «. ©. Coolung, 193, ii, twice. 

Cooley; ann, 1681: «, »,. Dustoor, 793, ii; ann, 
1711: s. e. Hommanol, 327,i; ann, 1755: 


se. Cooly, 195, i; ann. 1860: «, rv, Gow, | 


299, ii, 
Cooleys; ann. 1711: «. r. Cooly, 193, i. 
Coolieoy ; #. ¢. 191, ii; ann. 1784: «, », 192, i, 
Coolie ; ann, 1825 and 1878: «, », Cooly, 198, 
ii; ann. 1876: «#. ©. Jennyrickshaw, 351, i, 


twice. 

Coolies ; 4. ». Bheel. 69, ii, a. e. Boy (b), 83, i, 
#, ©. Datara, 291, 1; ann. 1673 : se. Boy (b), 
84, i, #. e. Cooly, 193, i, twice ; ann. 1680 and 
1755: #. wv. Cooly, 193, i; ann, 1789: «. ¢. 
Bangy (a), 46, i; aun. 1815: #. ©. Bish, 79, ; - 
aun. 1867, 1871, 1878 and 1875: », r. Cooly 
193, ii; ann, 1882: ». », Compradore, 199, i 
as, e. Flying-Fox, 271, ii, | 

Coolin ; #. e. 783, ii, 

Cooliteayo; ann. 1784; 4, », Coolicoy, 198, i. 











Coolpahar ; «, r, Seer, 611, i, 

Coolung; 4. 193, ii, twice, 7838, il, 

Cooly ; a, ». 192, i (4 times) and ii, #. », Mate, 
430, i, «. ». Ramasammy, 573, i, see 609, ii, 
footnote, 662, i, footnote, a. e, Tazeea, 688, i, 
#. ©, Typhoon, 722, i, «, °. Dangur, 789, i, 
#. ©. Numerical Affixes, 892,i; ann, 1675: 
1, 0, Firefly, 798, ii; ann, 1716: «. 2°, Roundel, 
583,i; ann, 1780; s,°, Pariah, 515, i; aon, 
1789: s, °, 198, i; ann, 1816: s. », Tiff, To, 
TOL, i; ann. 1875: «a. ¢, 198, ii. 


| Coombie ; ann, 1809: s, », Hammaal, 397, ii, 


Coomkee ; ae, 194, i, 

Coomky ; s. ¢. Koomky, 375, i. 

Coomry; #. ©, 194, i, «. 2. Coombes (a), 194, 
i, #. &. Jhoom, 351, ii. 





Coonemerro; ann, 1680: «, ». Canhameira, 


72, 1, 
Coonoor; a, . 194, ii, 
Coopees; #. ». Piece-goods, 536, i, 
Cooraboor; ann. 1680: «, r,Canhameira, 772,i. 
Coorg; 4,7. 194, ii, twice, «, p, Dravidian, 251, 
ii, #. 0. Pagoda, 499, ji, 
Coorre; #, r, Corge, 197, i, 
Coorsy ; #. v. 194, ii, 783, ii, 
Tear ; aon. 1791: «. ©. Cooch Behar, 
191, ii. 
Coosumba; #. 2, 194, ii. 
Cootub, The; g. #, 194, ii, 


| Copaiva; s, r, Wood-oil, 741, ii. 


Copal; s.r, Dammer, 228, ii, twice, «, r. Jackass 
Copal, 339, i and ji, both twice: 

Copang ; #. 0, Tael, 675, ii; ann, 1813: «. ¢. 

- Mace (b), 405, i. | 

Copara ; ann.1711: s, 2, Maund, 432, i. 

Copass; ann. 1753: s.r, Capass, 772, ii. 

Copeck ; a. 6. 195, i, «6. Tanga, 682, ii; ann. 
1655 and 1783: ¢, ¢. 195, ii: ann, 1888: «. e. 
Budgrook, 768, i, | 

Copera ; ann, 1727: 4 », Coprah, 196, i, «. e 
Jaggery, 341, i, 

Copha; ann. 1628: s. », Coffee, 179, ii, 

Cophine ; ann, 1555: », r. Horse-keeper, 324, ii. 

Coppersmith; «#, ©. 195, ii; ann, 1862 ond 
1879: #. v, 195, ii: ann, 1888; Fr. 196, i. ‘ 

Copra; #. e. Coco, 175, ii; ann, 1563, 1578, 
se 1860 and 1885 (8 times): #, v, Coprah, 

96, i. 
Coprah; s. #. 196, i. 
Copra oil; ann. 1578; a, -¢. Coprah, 196, i, 
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Copt; «. pr. Mannd, 431,i; ann, 1838: 
Afghin, 5, i ; ann. 1867: «, v, Boodra, 647, ‘i 
Coptic ; «2, Supdira, 663, i. 
Coptis Teeta ; a. Mamiran, 419,41 he 









Cog:de Parguie' ann. 1653: 4.9. Tarkey, 864, ii. | 


Coq-i'Inde ; ann, 1653: a, v. Turkey, 864, ii. 

Coq d'Inde ; 2. r. Turkey, 719, ii, 

Coque ; sv. Coco, 175, ii, s.r, Coprah, 196, i, 

Coquer-nnts ; ann, 1598 : «, p. Coco, 176, ii, 

Coquer nutt ; ann. 1678: s,v. Coco-de-Mer, 178, i, 

Coquo ; ann. 1498-99 and 1561; «, r, Covo, 176, 
i; ann, 1598 and 1690: ». ec. Coco, 176, ii, 

Coquodrile; ann. 1828 ; #. 0, Crocodile, 213, ii, 

Coraal ; ann, 1672; «, e, Corral, 200, ii; ann. 
1726 : a, #. Corle, 197, ii, 

Corabah; ann, 1800: », re, Carboy, 135, i. 

Cormcias Indica; 4. v. Jay, 349, i. 

Coracle ; #, »,. Casavel, 124, ii, 

Coracan, ann. 1563: «, 2, Opium, 489, ii, #, v. 
Tola, 707, ii. 


Coragone; ann. 1525: 2.2, Room, 581, i, s.r. 


Sind, 634, ii; ann, 1563: s, ». Hindostan (s), 
316, ii, +. . Mogel, 486, ii, 





| Coraconi; ann. 1568: s. r. Tola, 707, ii, sv. 


| Cordova olives; ann. 1563: 4. 








Nizamaluco, 830, if. 
Corah; #. vr. Pieoe-goods, 636, i; ann, 1786: 


Corassam ; ann, 1550: s. 0. Kizilbash, 815, i; 
ann. 1559; ¢, ©. K .zzilbash, 380, i. 
Coraygaum; ann. 1803: «. v, Pucks, 556, i. 
Corchorus capsularis; ¢. v. Jute, 362, i. 
Corchorus olitorius ; s. ¢. Jute, $62, i. 
Coreopal; ann, 1510: s, ¢, Corcopali, 196, it. 
Corcopali; «, re. 196, ii, 
cr. damoon, 
S43, i. 


| Corea; 4. v. Ginseng, 288, ii; ann. J614: «.r. 


Peking, $26, i; 
442, it, 

Corean; #, v. Numerical Affixes, 882, i and ii; 
ann. 1617: 4. e. Satenma, 602, ii. 

Corfa; «. v. Firefly, 268, ii. 

Corg; ann, 1615: «. c. Beiramee, 61, ix, as, ¢. 
Corge, 197, i, 3 times, 


ann. 1627: 2 ¢. Monsoon, 


(To be continued.) 


4 MODEEN INSTANCE OF THE BELIEF IN 
BY SIE RICHARD ©. TEMPLE. 

Iw 1875, No. 2021 (now ex-convict), Pedatila 
Lachigidu arrived in Port Blair from Madras os 
a life-eonvict for killing on infant with orsenic 
while trying to poisonaman. The character sent 
with him was that he wos a poisoner and a person | 


“akilled in witchcraft.” In 1900 he was abso- | 
lutely ruleased and allowed to settle in Port Blair | 


os 4 free man, uoder the rules relating to well- 
behaved couriots. As long as he was o convict 

hie prostritiogscem $0 hues Henn fovmaas, bat be 
returned to his.old babite:of practising ° ‘ witeh- 
craft " as econ aa he waa released. At any rate, 
his neighbours considered he had done #0, for, in 
March, 12,1 received the following petition 
from them, through the Officer in charge of the 
Garacherama Sub-division, in which they resided. 


It may be noted that the person charged with 
witchoraft isa Madrasi, The petitioner himself 
is a Bengali, ond all the witnesses named are 
North-country Indians, including one Musalmiin, 
Biba ‘Ali, the reat being Hindis, These North- 


| country people knew the South Indian wizard by 
the name of Lachhmana. I need hardly say that 


villages in the Penal Settlement of Port Blair are 
made up of the most mixed population possible. 
drawn from every class. caste ond nationality 
in the whole Indian Empire, and many persons 
are only able to converse with neighbours im the 
peculiar variety of Hindustini!, which bas become 
the lingua franca of the Settlement. 


From the evidence it would appear that the 
atrict and noisy performance of religious cere- 
monies and a reputation for witcheraft are all 
that is necessary to constitute a village wizard in 
India, combined, of course, with a more or less 


The petition is given verbatim, and so is the | open assertion of magical powers.. So wily a 
evidence collected by this Officer, in order that | personage aa the life-convict ordinarily is would 
students may have the facts as pregented to me | be sure to take advantage for his own benefit of 
Onvarnished, such a situation. 
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Petition. As people are in great trouble or distress om 





The most humble petition of ex-convict 
No, 15037 Mundi of Protheroepore Village. Most | 
respectfully Sheweth :—That your poor petitioner, 
in behalf of the following villagera. of Protherce- 
pore, respectfully begs to state that petitioner and 
other villagers are in great trouble by the muis- 
ehieves and misbehaviors of one Lachhmana, who 
is well known og a native medicine-supplier to 
the people and a magician. 

That his usual habit ia to say publicly that if 
Rome presents are not made to him he will make 
them suffer a great loss (by sickness) by manfar 
[inéuntationa] and bhdds [spirits], and people | 
thus being afraid, give him whatever he wants :— 
for instance he [the petitioner] gives below o 
few examples showing bow he [{Lachhmana] 
compels people and forcibly derive money from 
them :— 


(1) Jfany man's cow calf he (Lachhmana) | 


will go to him and tell him to give him 
the milk of the newly-calved cows, 
otherwise he will deprive the cows of 
the milk by his mantarz, ete. 

(ii) That he openly tells to the women, 


secing their infants somewhat uneasy, | 


“That your children have been trou- 
bled by evil ghosta, shaifdus [devils] 
and bhite, and if he [i, «, you] will 
give me money (for sacrificing hen 
or goat and presenting poja [cere- 


money of worship] for evil ghosts, etc.) | 


I will soon relieve them of all the 
troubles, else they will die”; and these 
ignorant women, believing hia state- 
ment, soon give him what he wants, 
That most of good milch cuw have 
been died and still fell sick by his 
(Lachhmana's) wickedness. 

That since one Hiji Karim of Garacherama, 
whowe fame had obtained a wide spread in the 
Settlement and who was noted as a great magi- 
no one came forward to gain the same fame but 
the above named Lachhmana. 

That he being o low caste man and shows him- 
self a big pandif or Bribman by using sank}?! 
noise both in morning and evening, and women 
and rude people being frightened by his threaten. 
ing deeds, that he will make all siaitdns and evil 
ghosts to attack on them, who are in his (Lachh- 
mana's) possessions by means of mantars, magic, 


ete., use to vive him whatever he demands. 
——— 


1 Blowingaconch, 





account of this wretched man in the village; 
therefore, petitioner respectfully prays that, after 
recording the separate statement of the following 
villagers, your honor will do juatice in the case by 
removing him from the Settlement, for his bei 

a mischievous great magician and dishonest and 
troublesome man, as they cannot bear to live 
further with him. And for which act of kindness. 


| and charity petitioner shall as in duty bound ever 


pray. 
His x Mark. 





Dated Tih March, 1902. 
Statements of Villagers. | 

Bibé ‘Al,—on Solemn Affirmation, states that 
accused since his release defies everyone and 
states he can do anything he pleases; he performs 
pajd and dries up the milk of cows | ing 
to thoee villagers against whom he has a grudge. 

Rdmd, No. 17022 ex-convict,—on Solemm Affirm. 
ation, states that allhe knows about theaceused — 
with reference to the charge is, that he blows a 
eonch (sankh bajdid hai) at nightfall. 

Dkulld, No. 12219 ez-comviel,—on Solemn 
Affirmation, states, his wife spoke to acoused about 


(doing pijd and asked him to stop doing so. 


Accused thereupon got angry with his wife 
and made her ill fora month. When she got 
a little better, accused told her that it washe that 
had caused the illness. She is not quite well yet. 

Dhonni, No, 13255 ex-conviel,—on Solemn 
Affirmation, states, accused since his release has 


been 4 regular plague to the village, He has 


stopped the cows from giving milk, and docs 
nothing, but abuses everyone. All ure afraid of 


him. 





Sibu Singh, No, 18803 ez-conpicl,—on Solemn 
Affirmation, states, everyone is afraid of accused; 
he makes the cows of the village ill and 
turns their milk into blood and dries them 


up. He gets intoxicated om fdrt [toddy], and 


abuses every one; he performs pijd, and if re- 
‘needa glass of milk when asked for, hethreatens 


to harm the cowa of those who refuse. He ia a 


plague to all villagers. 

Paind, No. 18635 ex-convicl,—on Solemn 
Affirmation, states, accused quarrelled with him 
and threatened to burn him up, and blow him 





7 A logal .etiler, who haa never bean a comrict, 
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Sannidat, No. 20620 ez-convicl—on Solemn 
the village and threatens to burn everyone in 


right until released. 


her ill by making jad@ [magic] against her. He 
Rim Kihildwan*—on Solemn Affirmatic 








Notes by the Sub-Divisional Officer. 
Accused denies the charge and states it ia a” 
false and unjust one. He states he prays to his 
gods morning and evening and does poja, but 
he has never dove anyone harm or intimidated ~ 


states, that accused took a dislike to her and made — 


Enquiry from the chandfdir [village wateh-, 
man | and the rest of the villagers concerning. 
this man elicited that they all admit that uccased 
performs pajd; but beyond this be has never 
dune them any harm. Accused has resided ten 
years in Protheroopore Village? and bears a good 


obaracter. 





NOTES AND QUERTEs, 


HINDU CHILD MARRIAGES. 
(Part of a Petition sent by prominent 
Citizen to the Gaekoar af Baroda.) 


THe practice of selling their daughters | 


ot own girl offsprings prevalent amongs? the 


have reached to euch a climax that, 
| and au be been tin. ngeme: | © 





too heart-rending to describe, We daily come in | 


danghters falling prey to the giant custom, and 
before the altar of their discontented avarice. Is 


there no remedy for eradicating this most dis- 


graceful and cruel custom? Could anything be 
done towards the amelioration of the degencrat- 
people wherein this giant and inhumane custom 
of Kanaya-Vikraya is prevalent? Hundreds 
and hundreds of instances can be quoted and 
verified in which poor innocent girls have been 
cruelly thrown into the abysdof destruction and 
several Hindu communities inhabiting the above- 
mentioned parts of the country. Is not this prac- 


tice an open dealing or trade in human life ? 


The sale of girls practice, in many parts of Guja- 
rat, Kathiawar, and Cutch, ‘3 worac than slave-— 


British Government. When we practically pee a 
girl of eight or twelve years offered aa bride by her 
cruel avaricious parents or nearest authoritative 
relatives to the highest bidder, never mind what 
his age may be, fifty, sixty or seventy, what do we 
3 A free woman, never a convict, 
4 A free man, never a convict, 


ig 


towards | 


| explicit. 





think of this practice or transaction, which i# in’ 
vogne at prevent and comes daily under oor 
observation P 


It is neither a religious nocessity nor a 
stringent duty to be performed in accordance 
with the Shastras; buat, on the contrary, dis- 
posing of girls in such a way for money considera- 
is eimply a prevailing practice made avasable for 
the satisfaction of self-interest oby low-minded 
avaricious parents amongst many Hindu com- 

munities, but which ia abhorred by other respect~ 
ablo and more intelligent persons of the eommuni- 
ty, thongh allowed by them to puss off unprotested. 
for want of joint co-operation with o Luther-like 


start, Hundreds of girls; naecon ws they aro sold 


in marringe, have to deplore the loss of their old” 
husbands, fit to be their grand-fathers, im the 
prime of life, and many a widow is pining in 
loneliness and sorrow ou account of this most 
barbarous custom. All the refined men of educa- 
tion and intolligemeo pity these scenes, which 
are most horriblo todepict.. Corruption is rising 


| to its extreme, and has overstepped the hounds 


of morality. Sina reproduce sins, immorality and 
degeneration reign throughout in such communi- 
ties : no alternative left ; no redress given ; Nature 
must predominate. It is not necessary to be more 
The sins of commission and results 
ensuing from such enforced child-widowhood 
inay be more easily imagined than described. 
Generally, persons marrying on a third or fourth 


| oegasion are well-to-do and they can only afford 


to pay high prices for girls, and the consequence 


3, that these rich widows, in a very short time 


by some self-interested and debancherous persons, 
8 7. «., first om tioket of-loave and then ad o rehaeed 
(ex-) convict. 
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and the crimes they commit are horrible to 
desombe, The cases of infanticide are so nu- 
merous in sach communities, that, if careful and 
atringent enquiry were, to be made, the result 
would be most horrible and terrible, The root 
and cause of all this catastrophe is the prevailing 
ouatom of Kangya-Vikraya, sale of girls in 
marringe by their parents. A girl amongst 
such commanities is considered to be an article 
uf trade, viewed by the parents as a price-fetching 
jewel, by the brokers or meédintors as a commo- 
dity for speculation, and by the buyers as a thing 
handy and at the command of their money, Can 
we not safely attribute the emaciated condition, 
unhealthy constitution, and premature deaths to 


this glaring evil, observed in various communities | 


in which this cruel, immoral, and inhumane prac- 
tice of gelling girls in marriage, without the least 
eonsideration being paid to the equality of age, 
is prevalent ? 





DESTEMALS, SGARDERBERAL, &c. 

Ix Mandelali’s Travels (1633), speaking of 
Pitan in North Gujarkt, we read, —‘The city of 
Pettan waa formerly more than ¢ix leagues in 
circumference, and was defended by a good free. 
stone wall, which ia now ruined in many places 
ainee the trade began to fall away. The inhabit. 
ante are for the most part Benjans, and are 
cotton clotha, but these are coarse, and only such 

are called Destemals, sgarderberal, longis, 

The translation of this paasage in Harris's 
Vollection of Voyages and Travele (fol. Lond. 
1744), Vol. I, p. 765, is very slip-shod, and omits 
altogether the namea of the cloths. Col. Yule 
does not seem to have used Mandelsla; but longis 
is simply long-eloth (loongij,—can any one iden- 
tify und describe destomals, sgarderberal, and 
Allegiens? Alleja is, perhaps, the same as Alle- 
giena (Tule, p. 756). 

In Van Twist's Generale Beschrijvinge van 
Jadien (Amsterdam, 1648), p, 16, the same stato- 
ment occurs in Dutch: indeed, Wicquefort and 
Ogilby seem both to have copied from this work, 
which is valuable for the information it affords 
respecting Gujarit im the early part of the 174) 
huer ghencerende met het maccken van alderley 
uyde Hoffen; . . « mede vallen hier schoone 
Pettolon ofte syde Chindes, mitagaders eehighe 
grouve lijnwaten, ala Oestemaels ofta newidoer. 

' A world-wide suparstition. In the Hebrides a ould 
bora witha tooth, or which out its first tooth in the upper 
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ae 
a gg 


ken, 


. , + Pulbanden, Sgaderberael, Longia, — 


Allegiens, &o,” 


Here we have Oestemaels or ‘ handkerchiefs’ 
where Wicquefort has Dean 7 nily for 


the Hindustini Dastmal; and Tulbanden is 


* turbans, — bul Sgaderberael iz unexpl-ined. 


f 


Edinburgh, 6& Mareh 1902, 





THE ORIGIN OF THER SUTHHA SHAHTS, _ 

THe story goes :-—A boy waa born with its teeth 
dlready cut and its parents exposed it, aa 0 child 
so burn is unlucky," The tenth Gurh of the 
Sikhs, Hargébind, happened to find the child, 
and told his disciples to take it up, but they 
refneed, saying it was kuthed, or dirty, The Gurt 
replied it was sufhrd, or clean, ond they then 
obeyed. This boy wha the founder of the Suthré 


This story is noteworthy as showing how 
unlucky children were exposed, or possibly 
given to fagirs. The poet ‘Tulsi Dis waa born: 
im Abhukta-miéla, at the end of the asteriam | 
Jyéshthd and in the beginning of that of Mala, 
and he was in consequence abandoned and prob- 
ably picked up by eddhids. The Jégis, according 
to one legend, originated in a similar way? For. 
another instance in Kumaon Folk-Lore, of. Safur- 
day Review, May 19th, 1877 (North Indien Notes 
and Queries, IIL p. 30), It-would be’ interest 
ing to know how far the various sects of 
or from children vowed to the gods. = 

The above notes suggest a point for enquiry. 
Are unlucky children devoted to the gods ? If 
«>, isa child born under particular circumstantes 
devoted to s particular deity? For example, 
would a child born with its teeth already eut be ” 
ipso facto dedicated to any npecial deity or in the 
Panjih to theSuthri Shah! Sect ? ‘The Panjabi” 
castom of giving an unlucky child to & Briliman 
and then buying it back ‘alts may ‘have, ori- 
ginated in this way. seacles nai 

Further, is there any custom by which children 
are vowed toa deity, or to (what perhaps comes. 
to the same thing) the sect of fagtra or devotees 
who worship that deity? There is one well- 
known instance of such a custom in the Panjab . 
according to the received explanation. But is 
the custom general dite 





7 H. A. Boge, Di 
Superintendent of Ethaography, Punjab, 
22nd April Ipod. 
jaw, will ba a bard. Polk- Love, March, 1902: is. 
7 Ante, Vol. XXL. p, 255. ba go 
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REPORTS MADE DURING THE PROGRESS. OF EXCAVATIONS AT PATNA. 
BY BABU BO MUEHARIT. 


EEPORT No. I. — DECEMBER, 1898. 


’ REACHED Patna onthe 7th December, 1896, under orders from Government, with general 
_ instructions to consult Mr, Mills, P, W. D. Zagineer, from time to time. Making a prelimi- 
nary inspection and studying Dr. Waddell's Report and other papers on the subject, I commenced 
work on the Lith, on the south bank of the Eallu Pokhra, Kumrahar, where I traced vestiges 
of old beick-walls ; and e on the 13th, excavation was commenced on the north-west corner of the 
Chaman TalAo, Kumrthar, ikbee scis brick-walling, which appeared to b= rotten, being as 
soft as the surrounding earth, was exhumed before long. On the 15th, I began excavating the 
mound known aa Laskar “Bibi; so enlled, because her grave crowns it; where, om the 
recond day, I camo down upon some walls... Being snccesafol eo far, I made bold to break 
ground on a fourth mound, about a mile. south of the Bankipors Railway Station, where, 
on a preliminary visit on the 17th, I saw two large stones (sandstone of the Chunir type), 
which appeared to be rough-hewn architraves, belonging to some buildings, most probably of 
the Astka period. A letter from’ Dr. Waddell directed my attention to Buland BAgh, 
Sandalptr, where, iri 1995, a colosaal capitel, carved with ornaments of the Adikn period, wna 
found, Here [ commenced excavations, as also at the field and garden on the south of the 
Chaman Talféo, where, onder a big tamarind tree, [ saw a carved coping stone (Fig. 1) Anns ‘ 
origivally belonged to « Boddhistic rail, 








Figs, 





cOPrNG Stowe. 


The excavations at these: places fully, occupied my attention all the month; for keeping 
in view my intention to produce the best reanits at the least coat, I guided the workmen daily, 
and did not allow them to dig unnecessarily, for which reason the contractors grombled. The 
contract system did not ratisfy mo, the coolies breaking bricks and small relics now and then, 
and the contractors being careless, my strict injunctions notwithstanding; so I soon had 
recourse to daily labour. I had no time to explore other ancient sites, except the Dargah and 
the Jamun Dhih, west of the Bankipore Railway Station.. 


The extensive Dargah, which stands on the high ground, on the 
north side of tho large and rather sacred tank, called Gunsar or Sagar, 
appears to contain several relics of the Mauryan period, In the passage 
of the umer entrance,1 Say the carved side of sevaw: rails placed upside 
down, I secured two relics here —une a ‘rail post, with a husband and 
wife in an-amatory attitude under a tree carved, and the other a winged 
but headless Lion, whose tail, now gone, was that of a matara (crocodile). 
On a mound west of the Dargih, which is crowned with some Muham- 
Madan graves, is a wil pillar ot stone, nicely carved with ornaments, 
* which is inscribed with shell characters, that are known to, have Sy 

marked the AéSka and Gupta monuments. ul 


The results of the excavations. 
. I. Po 


The rdpe-like mound, which contains the. grave of Luskart Bibi, shee walls on its 
north-enatern face on the second day of excavation, which, however, yielded pure earth above 
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and below. This fact shows that this stipa was originally formed of earth, and that subse- 
quently some walls were added at the middle height to strengthen it, and probably nlso to 
make small cells for the Buddhist monks to live in, or perhaps to serve os shrines for the 
statues of the Buddha. Close by is o large well, apparently ancient, whose diameter is 9 6"; 
and on the north is an elevated piece of ground, rectangular in plan, which also contains some 
Muhammadan graves. The sketch plan and section below (Fig. 2) will make my meaning 
clear. 










FIG. 2. 





ROUGH SKETCH & PLAN 3 hy 
SAME PRETENSE CAA SITE OF A BUDOMISTIC § 


VINARA 


Finding the Laskari Bib! mound to be not so promising as the others, I stopped work at 
this point. Close to the Laskari is another mound, at Jagipura, whence a nareaa prabas 
of the Aika period was exhumed in 1895. | : 


The large mound, about o mile south of the Bankipore Station was opened ; the two archi- 
eo and large wall vos cross ones, was brought to light. Altogether this field appeared 
to be very promising. | AS My Cxcavations began to e the Wea i aA. 
stop work. began to damage the standing crops, I had to 

ITI. 

The third place of excavation was at Bulandi Bagh. Hore two portions of a Ja 
cr rather two terraces, i. «., brick floors, were cleared ; and a kl I Sg eh 
a ee ; and a large brick-wall, which appeared 
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IV. 
aketch plan ee memory (Fig. 3) pe eig 7. a my descriptions. 
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Commencing with the southern portion of the sketch map, 1 drove , irenck, north to a 
a ah agin ale so ign ak PUTO ee 
pressed <igaenoeoct ito pri wall exhumed was 8 feet in length by about 4 feet eensciee 
Clearing round it and going down further about 2 feet I found clear earth, and m0 erase ey. 
of the brick-work. So 1 stopped following up what Dr. Waddell and I thonght yee po | : 
the remains of the Mauryan palace proper. It would be necessary to shad be group: 
afresh before making another trial-tronch in order to trace the missing connection. 


them entire, a were so soft with age that it required the greatest care to ¢ 





On the south of the village, not shown in the sketch, is a large earthen well, inside which 
is visible a brick-wall about 8 feet below the present level of the ground. In a new well 
close by, which was then dug, a blaish-white sandy earth was -found about 12 feet below the 
surface, which belongs only to the bed of the Ganges, This fact shows that one of the channels 
of thia river used to flow over this spot at some prehistoric period, And just below this Ganges 
silt, when the eub-soil water waa reached, that is, at 19 feet, was found a block of sil-wood 
rotten with age, which might bave belonged to the palisade of Palibothra (Patali | 
mentioned by Megasthenes. I secured some pieces of it for the proposed local Musenm. In 
the neighbourhood were othor indications of ancient remains. 

North of the garden, where I found the wall of the Mauryan palace, I came ncross 
a terrace or brick floor, about 36 by 10 feet, two feet below the present ficid, which I cleared, 
And just Weat of it, and under a big tamarind tree, was avery interesting piece of coping stone, 
which once crowned « Buddhistic railing surrounding a stiipa, most probably the one mentioned 
by Hinen Tsiang. This coping stone was carved on one face with three human figures, three 
birds and two trees—now worshipped by the villagers as a sylvan deity (see Fig. l above). 
Soit was not possible to secure it for museum purpuses, That the sffpa was here is evident, 
not only from what the Chinese traveller recorded, but from the archmological indications 
traceable in this place and its neighbourhood, —— 

v. 

On the north-west of the Chaman Talao (see Fig. 4), I went deeper into an 
excavation of 1895; and, cutting in different directions, north and south, enat and weat, 
I brought to light some walls composed of large bricks, the purpose of which is not yet clear, 
They were 
10’ @ below 
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I also cleared another terrace on the won of the Chaman Taliio (fower-tank), where, 
in 1895, long trenches were out without apparently any definite resulta, but the walla were 
not found. 


The most important regnita were obtained from the excavations on the sonth bank of the 
Eallu Pokhra, where a portion (consisting of a number of rooms or rather cells) of a whdra 
or of the ont-houses of the palace were brought to light. The construction was peculiar; for, 
as will be seen in the sketch plan on Pinte 1., double walls and projecting bricks at the foundation 
were visible. Assuming the two parallel walls on the south to be those of a drain, it did not 
appear to be continuogs, and there were others also parallel to the cross and the northern walls. 
Go that the drain theory cannot hold good, and I cannot yet explain them otherwise, The 
meaning will most probably be clearer on extendiug the area of excavation, which waa then 
already about 100 X 20 X 15 feet on the average. There wore three kinds of bricks —one was 
1—6 * 0—11} X 0—1)’; & second was ] — 6 X O— 11} X 0— 2)"; and a third, which 
was on the higher portion of the walls, was smaller in every dimension than the other two. 
The larger of the bricks were not four-square, bat were curved like a bow, owing probably to 
age and to unequal pressure from the superatructure, of which the roof appeared to be gabled 
and tiled, Each tile had « hole in it to bold what appeared to be a knob on that immediately 
below it. This kind of tiling is not prevalent in Bengal at the present day, so far as 
I have seen, 


Midway and just below the lowest brick of the northern 
wall, I discovered a large but semi-circular piece of an Aiéka 
Pillar in granite, of which the surface appeared to be quite 
fresh and polished. Innamerable other fragments of smaller 
size were also found, though no insoribed portion was secured, 
The diameter of this portion of the shaft appears to be 2" 4’, 
and the existing girth (presumably half) is 3' 54". From the 
position of the pillar I conclade that the structure was built 
subsequently to the breakage of the Aéjka pillar, which act 
of vandaliem, we learn from Hioen Tstang, was performed by 
Baja Sasiiike Déva in the 6th century A.D, 





Position of the Aisha pillar relic 


I secured & few coins and mary other interesting things, beads, terra cotias, ce. But 
unfortunately I only recorded the main results up to the 3lst December 1890. 





A relic from Kumrdhar. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF REGALIA OF THE KINGS OF BURMA 
OF THE ALOMPRA DYNASTY. 
BY SIR RICHAED C, TEMPLE. 


Wues in Mandalay from 1987 to 1990, I procured a native drawing, showing all the 
Rogalia of tho Court of King Thibaw set out in the orthodox ordar. To each article 
was attached its name, and there were also notes on the dates whan somo of the articles were 
added to the Regalia. Afterwards, when T found that there was a» convict carver at Port Blair, 
who had been about the Burmese Court and was well acquainted with the Regalia, I took advantage 
of his presence to have the whole of them carved for ms in model to scale by him apd other convicts. 
These Notes are made with a view to ‘Ilastrating ths collection of models and also in the hope Phat 
further information will be forthcoming about them. 


[n the drawing, the Regalia sre arranged with the Throng in the centre and jn front of it a row 
of flags and fans, This may be called the central division, The other articles are arranged on 
either side of the Throne on the right (le"jwliaw) and left (/e'wddaw). Level with the Throne on 
either side stand the umbrellag and great fans. In front of these, in two rows separated by railings, 
are placed on either side a number of miscellaneous articles of- household use, 


I give below o list of the articles with their names in the vernacular, with the traditional 
translation as explained to me, and here and there a note, I shall bs very much obliged if any 
reader of this Jowrnal will be so good-as to communicate further information, or corrections of that | 
now given, The subject is of some interest, and knowledge of it at first hand is not likely to survive | 
for many years more, 





I 
Le’ yidaw— Royal Right Hand.. 
Umbrellas — Tibyidaw — Royal White Umbrella, 
Himba Tibyddaw (Pali kampa, (1) trembling). 
Sinda Tibyiidaw (Pili chanda, moon). 


Kamba. Tibyfidaw Thamigda Zalingaw (P, Lampa, plus samuwddachhalanga, (17) 
ocean of the six qualities), 


Withagyd Tibyidaw (P. Visakraum for Viévakarma, the celestial architect—ride 
ante, Vol. XXVIII, p. 325}, 


Yi'midaw, Great Royal Fan. 


Do. do, do. do. 
Hogalia of 1198 B, BE. (1826 A. D.): 
Pandsung-gyi, Great Flower-rase, 
Kadaung Kongwet, Betel-box (with a glass and 2 bowls). 
Nagigan Kungwet, Dragon Retel-box, | 
Salingyii-gyi, Great Candelabra, 
Salingya-ngt, Picklod-tea Bowl, 
Kunlaung-gyl, Betel-box (with packets of betel). 
Kangyat Thingzin, Three-tray Betel-box. 
Kundsong-cvi, Great Detel-bowl, 
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Nanswé-ik, Pickled-tea Bowl, 

Magingayii, Begging-bowl (P. Makara, Capricorn). 
Obyit, Water-vessel, 

Thaukyé-tin, Water-pot stand. 

Pyadi, Scent-box (over this is written “maehi"), 
Tagaung, W ater-vessel, 

Pala, Golden Bowl. 


Regalia of 1227 B. E. (1865 A. D.): 


-Myida, Flower-pot. 
Do, do. (over these two is written “ mahi), 
IL. 
Centre, 
Mingandaw — The Royal Throne, 


Yat, Fan, 
Tio, do, 
To, do, 


Flags — Alin — (¥6k, Emblem): 


Myauky$k Shwéniyaung-alin: Gold, Monkey, 
Galinyék Ngwélin : Silver, Eagle (P. Garuda). 
Fialdydk Awabyau-alin : Pale-yellow, Demoa, 
Daungyék Alin-net ; Black, Peacock. 
Qhinthéydk AlAnzéng : Green, Lion, 
Sinyék Alan-ni: Red, Elephant. 
Nagiydk Alanwi: Yellow, Dragon. 

III. 

Unirellas — Tibyddaw — Royal White Umbrella. 
Kanekkadin Tibyiidew (P. tanate, gold). 
Thirty’ Tibyddaw (P. Siriya, Sun), 

Padumi Tibyiidaw (P. paduma, lotus). 
Thamudi Tibyddaw (P. samuti, (?) uplifted), 


Ya' mAdaw, Great Royal Fan, 
Do. do, do. do. 
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Rogalia of 188 B. B. (820 A.D): 
Let-tingya Kangwet, Pillow and Arm-rest, 
Chinthégin Kungwet, Lion Betel-box, 
Kunlaung-ng?, Sneall Betel-box (with packet of betel), 
Thalat, Begging-bowl Corer this is written “ mashi''), 
Thalin-mysung, Frnit and Food Vessel. 
Thit-taing, Pot for the syaungdin (Bidhi) tree, 
Kyit-shi, Rice-bowl 
Second Line, 
Ehyénin, Stand for the Queen's ‘108, 
Panit, Stand for the King’s shoes, 
Thamyiyat, Yak's-tul Fan, 
Than-hlet, Silver Spear, 
Taungwé, Sceptre. 
Chinthégan-kayi, Liom Tea-pot, 
Obsit, Water-vemel, 
Méisuk, Chin-ret. 
Tidandagy! Khytlingsw, Clothes-stand (P. tdandackhalanga, the three staves of 
the six qualities). 
Rogalis of 1227 B. EB, (5865.A.D.): 
Mynda, Flower-tase. 
Do, do. (over these two is written “ mashi"), 

The data for the acquisition ofsome of the Regalia is ascertained as follows : Over the 
eecond row of the articles on either tide is anote, which ocoum twice on the left side, Tt rons thus 
in the Burmese :—Yedendptiyd saditte: Myi-dd Mintayé le'tet 1858 khd Anit théng, which I take to 
mean “ acquired in 1188 B. B. (1824 A D) in the time of the King that built the fourth City of 
Ratanapura,” 1. ¢., King BagyidawW ¢1510-37), who lived at Ava or Retanapura, The other date 
is found ine note written over the four myiidd or flower-vases on either side of the throne. The 
Burmese runs thus:—Kiamédaw payincan Thinga-yanddin Mintayé le'tet 1227 khid hnit théng, 
which I would render by “acquired im 1297 B. EB. (1966 A. D.) in the time of the King who 
convened the Fifth Synod asa royal gift” This was Mindén Min (1852-78). 

The word *mashi,” written over some of the articles, means, I suppose, that they were missing 


when the picture was drawn. Ifancy the picture was drawn as a memento for some official, who was 
responsible for the proper place of each stick, 


There are 58 articles in the Regudis altogether, 





a 
THE TULA-K AVERI-MAHATM YA, 
BY Gi. s0BRAMIAH PANTULU. 
Cuarten IT, 
(Continued from Vol, XXX., p. 408.) 
O Daanwa Vanwa! the glittering Agastya, having heard the troth : 7. oo oe 
began thus to address him from the myjdst of the sages of the land +— “speaking Haridchandra, 
Your question is very exoellint. Tait possible for any other than Vishn to talk in glowing 
terms of the attainment of final bestitnde of the man who, i aeons ; 


a éléka of Tuld-Kéotri-Mahdtmya ! Tea were shleo gun Os findthip ef te tern ere 
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ina prior incarnation, Friendahip with the wise is the reault of good deeds, the study of sacred 
texts, the performance of erafds in a good many previous existences, This friendship would lead to 
the rare pleasure of hearing incomparably good stories, which would put an end to the three kinds of 
sins. This in tarn would lead to clearness of the mind, by which we would be able to meditate and 
centralize in the Aridaya kamala all our thoughts aboot God. Once meditation makes one come [ace 
to face with God, what cannot possibly be attained by Larmas innumerable. O King! you have at 
present therefore attained mutti by this friendship with the wise, I shall narrate to you in detail 
Tul4-Kavéri-Mahatmya which be pleased to hear. 

On both sides of the Havért the river is flooded with images of Siva as cosmic manifester, ete. 
The pools formed on the banks of the Kavéri are sacred streams in themselves, and the sand and 
stones are angelic hosts, The Kavéri which rises in the Sahya mountains is therefore the best of 
all rivers. It is unattainable by men generally, Of what avail are other tarmaa while this is able to 
lead us to the unattainable méteha, Many a sacred stream joins it in the Tula month, It rids us 
of the five greatest sins and gives us the phala of the aieamédha (horse-tacrifice). The angels, the 
pitria, the great sages and others extol to the skies the Kivéri in the Tuli month, Who bathes in 
its sacred waters for three days, is rid of all his sins and om the threshhold of Vaikunta (Paradise). 
He will be worshipped in the Brahmaléka, Any small gift given to a good person in a good time leads 
to great results, “Any gift therefore of rice and water in the Tula month multiplies a million-fold, 
and a Vedie text says that-any oblation offered to the pifris in the shape of rice, erdddha, or water 
with seaamum seed Insts ag longas the world. Brahma and other gods, the Seven Mothers, the 
Apsaric hosts, Sarnevati, Lakshmi, Gouri, Indrint, Rohigt ond other feminine angels make it a point 
to bathe daily in the waters of the Kavéri in the Tuli month, In days long gone by Brahmi has 
crested the Kiivért, the best of sacred streams, to bestow on mankind food and finn! beatitnde. 
Whosoever bathes in the Tuli month in the sacred waters of the Kavérf, the representative of wll the 
eacredl streams of the world, his parents and father-in-law attain méleha, The bath leads to the 
forgiveness of all sins. The tnen and women born on its sacred banke are the chief enjoyers of 
multitudinous pleasures. Moreover, its animals, binds, trees, worms, ete, get méteha as Soon as ile 
fine soft cold breeze falls on them, What doubt is there, therefore, for people who bathe in it with 
bhakti to get mékeha? 1s it possible for Sésha, whois able to narrate anything im detail for a thousand 
years, to tell its sacredness! I shall therefore relate to you briefly about it. ‘s 

[« it possiblé for any other than the thousand-mouthed Sésha to talk of the elegance of education, 
the sacredness of the Tuinsi, of the Ganges, the fasting on Ekidaéi day, the worship of the idol of Siva 
by Tulasi? Listen with mote attention to all that I tell you about the sacredness of the Kivéri. 
Meditating on the Kavérl, chanting its various names, sceing it, hearing while others are mentioning 
its name, touching it, bathing im it, ete., are the result of a life of oditation in many previous 
existences, It is only possible to Hari to talk of its sacredness to those intent on bathing in its 
crystal transparent waters, 

As among rivers, the Ganges, rising from the lotus-feet of Vishou, is regarded the best, the 
Tulas! amongst flowers, the EkAdast day amongst crayds, the five great sacrifices amonget yajnar, 
mental clearness amongst clear things, Madhava amongst the gods, the émi#ra amongst sounds, the 
Gayatri amongst mantras, the Sdma amongst the Vedas, Sankara amongst the Budras, Aruntha’i 
amongst Brahman wives, Rami amougst womankind, feeding amongst gifts, the moon amongst the 
planet, the enn amonget radiant objects, sacrifice of the mind amongst sacrifices, charity amongst 
friends, japa amongst tapds, worship of Vishyo amongst worship generally, married life amongst 
diramas, the Brahman amongst castes, the earth amongst patient objects, the Brahmisthra amonget 
Asthras, Sriranga amongst sacred places, Ramaséta amongst the purifiers, the Purusha Subta amongst 
the Suktas, Kamadhénu (the angelic cow) amongst cows, Krita Yaga amongst the Yugss, learn that 
hearing the story of Rami, meditating on the Kivéri — these lead to mukts, ‘The tract of country 
lying between Rimastta and Moant Kailes, which is one hundred thousand yojanas long and nine 
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thousand yojanas broad, is known as Karmic land and would lead to a life of virtue, The others are 
intended only for enjoyment. 

Human life is the result of good deeds in many a thousand prior incarnation, And by good deeds 
done in millions of previous human existences a man becomes a drija, i, ¢., twice-born. Consider him 
an aa8 who, after attain‘ng human life, ihe most difficult to attain, does not bathe in the Kivéri. The 
man who constantly lathes in the Kivéri in the Toli month need not be troubled with other 
vrafds, ete. By bathing once in the Kivér] he becomes as Niriyaps. There are expiations for any 
shortcomings in other wrafds, A fhiisinim bath, even without o mantra or any niyama, rids one of 
all sins committed in seven former birthé. If the same is done with niyama, the parents for seven 
generations attain méfeha, and the bather reaches Hari, Rising in Brihma Muhirta in the early 
norm, meditating on Hari, cleaning the teeth with flowers in the hand, chanting the Kiivérl, worshipping 
Rafgandtha, telling the Aghamershana Sikta, Lathing in its sacred waters, after sipping water thrice, 
rising on the bank, wearing « clean white cloth, with eacred ashes on the forehead, performing the daily 
ablutions, one should hear the etory patiently, after worshipping the Brahman well versed ID narrating 
the Purdnu., 


The people chonld all assemble at a particular spot, ani with mute attention prepare an elevated 
acrupulously clean seat with a fine soft clean cloth on it, Should take the best of Brihmans,— a subduer 
of the senses, a patient man, a subduer of anger, an ¢ver-clean person, a man well versed in the 
Vedas and Fedenas, a man fondly bent on hearing the Vedanta, an observer of the Dharma Saatrae, 
one well conversant with the Purdeas, one extremely diligent, one treading always iu the path of 
virtue, — and adorn him with new clothes, new jewels, sandal, ete. They should consider him to be 
uo other than the great Vyisa, and with hands uplifted should prostrate before him and inform him 
of their desire to hear the Adeéri Majidijmya, Have mercy on ua therefore and make us attain final 
Leatitude, From beginning to end, attention must hold them mute. 


The bath in the Kavérf must be taken with a nfyoma, os one otherwise is utterly useless. 
{i one is unable to maintain a niyoma, he may take a fhisinim bath. A bath taken in the proper 
way leads to the attainment of evarga, Anointing the head with oil, sleeping in the day, shaving, 
beotle-chewing, partaking of the food of the loss virtuous, copulation, friendship with the ticious, 
useless cant, sleeping on a mat, asing forbidden vegetables, receiving of gifts, taking meals in » 
stranger's house, going on journey —all these are forbidden. Avishmdnda, embylic myrabolan, 
Bengal gram, gram, dé, drum-stick, cucumber, ete., ete,, eating in s plate, supper, eating stale food. 
eating at dusk, of fried food, of the remnants of food eaten by boys, cold rice, of milk of a she-buffalo 
and sheep, of bad food, of food not consecrated to the gods, of food which is a feminine remnant, of 
food filled with hair, ardddha remnants, Sidra remnants, — all these must be rejected by the bathers 
inthe Kavéri, As mékeha cannot be got except by hard and often painful application of the physigne, 
these niyamas must be obseived, A partaker of forbidden fool with a sense of strong desire in hin, 
becomes a pig. There is hardly any doubt that the person who bathes in the Kivéri, void of all 
desire and of the enjoyment of previously enjoyed objects, obtains mukiz, Even a non-nivyamic bath 
purges a man of all his sins, 

This mundane existence of ours, saturated with urine, etc. is a mere bubble. Yama is always 
ponncing on this jira of ours lying in our body. O King! Morning and evening are devourers of our 
life-time. We must eeck for the attainment of mikzha while the senses, ete., are in order and while 
the body is easily pliable. 1 tell you over and over again not to waste the dey. While sacred streams 
are available, in the pleasant winter season, one must give up the devil like sleep, rise very early in 
the morning and bathe in the waters of the Kivéri. I raise my right hand and hammer my thoughts 
into you. The Kavérl, which would rid you of all sins, flows on forever. Its waters, therefore, are 
capable of yielding excellent results onattainable otherwise, 4e 

Bo said sage Agastys (o King Harigchandra, Dalbhya to Dharma Varms, and Sita to Saunska. 

| (To be continued, } 
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FOLELORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
BY M. 8. VENEATASWAMI, M.B.A.S., M.F.L.8. 
(Continued from Vol. XXX. p. 200.) 
No, 16.—Tha Nymph of the Wire Hill, 


A king had two wives: the elder wife brought forth uo children, so he built @ separate 
rulace a mile distant from him for her, and lived with his younger wife, and waited, but she 
aleo had no issue, ‘ What is the use of my waiting?" thought he, and, handing over the 
kingdom to the minister to be governed in his name, he set out toa forest. In the forest there 
was an anchorilte practising austerities, He saw the king and asked him : 

“Where are you going, 0 King?" 

“T have married two wives, Neither of them have borne any offspring, and so leaving my 
Lingdom, 1 am going to distant countries.” 

“ Why should you go to distant countries? There is a mmngo-tree yonder; you climb and 
pluck three mango fruits and give them to your wives. They will bring forth children,” 
said the anchorite. 

Accordingly, the king went up the tree and plocked as much fruit as he chose, but only 
three maugoes remained with him, Again he went up and plucked as much as before, but 
only three remained, and for the third time he went up the tree and plucked much fruit, 
but, atrange to say, only three remained: and with these he returned to his country and gave 
them to his young wife. The wife ate the fruit and threw the peel and the seed underneath 
her cot, 

Now it was the duty of the senior queen's maid to go to the younger queen's palace and 
bring provisions—wheat, rice, vetch, &e.—every morning for her mistress, and, na uaonl, the 
maid-servant went the morning after the arrival of the king and saw the mango peels and seeds 
underneath the young queen's cot. 

“So the king bas brought nice fruit and given it to his younger wife, but nuthing tu the 
elder one,” thought she, and as she got the food she put the mango peels and seeds under the 
grain and came to her mistress and said : 

“ See, Lady, the king has brought such nice fruit, He gave it all to his younger wife, aod 
nothing to you.”’ 

“The younger wife is near him and so he gave her the frnit. Tam ata distance, and so he 
gave me nothing,” said the elder wife with great calmness, and, taking the seeds, broke them 
nod ate the kernel and gave the husk to her mare. 4 

In due course the king's younger wife, the senior wife, and the mare became 
pregnant, and in their senson the king's younger wifo brought forth two sons, the 
senior wife gave birth to a tortoise and the mare to o foal. The senior queen wns very 
very kind to her offspring; she would make it sleep on her cot and nurse it tenderly. Now 
the tortoise waa no other than a haman being of tender years, and when all the people 
were asleep he ased to come out of his tortoise covering, and, taking food from the vessels, 
would eat thereof and then go to the Dévéndraléka to learn. For long time the 
queen and the servant-maid were very much perplexed as to what became of the food in the 
vessels. : 

“This won't do. The thief must be caught,” said the queen, and, cutting open her finger 
and boring a little hole ius lime, put her flager into it and went to sleep. 
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The lad stirred out as usual, put away the tortoise-covering underneath the cot, and, par- 
taking of some curry and rice, went to Déyindraléka. His mother, smarting from the pain of 
wer fioger, soon awakened, and got up and fonnd that the tortoise had gone. Her grief had 
better be imagined than described, 


“The gods gave me a tortoise, and I did not despise the mit! And now the tortoise 
is taken from me,” lamented she, and commenced searching sbout the palace and found 
& tortoise-covering. 

“T understand now,” muttered the queen, my child has gone somewhere, He will 
come back soon.” ‘Yith these words she tore the covering to shreds and went to her 
slumber again, 

Presently the lad returned and could not find the covering and so he aroused his mother. 
She got up, took him in her lap, and, impressing sweet kisses on his cheeks, upbraided him, 
“Bonnie dear, you have been hiding yourself for so long and have never shown yourself to 
these sinful eyes even for a day.” 

‘Make me a box, mother dear,” ssid he, ‘and in it keep my food, That shall be my 
habitation for.a season, becaute my covering is torn.’ His mother did as she was bidden, and 
the lad stayed in the box, receiving his edncation in the Dévéndraloka, 

Meanwhile the king's two sons received their instruction at the hands of a good Pandit. 

One day the minister said to the king: “The palace could be made charming beyond 
measure if only we possessed the Nymph of the Wire Hill;" the king at once began to long 
for the unattainable, and became extremely noeasy, and, refosing food and drink, laid himself 
down ona cot in great depression of spirits. The younger wife got ready his bath and food 
and came and asked her husband to get up and take his bath and food, 

‘No, I do not want any,” said he. She entreated him with tears, but it was cf no avail. 
“T do not want anything” was all he wonld say to his wife's entreaties, 

In the meantime the princes came anid approached the king and spoke: “O father dear, 
what aile you? why are you so depressed ? what do you want? what can we do for yon?” 

“If you bring me,” said the king, “the Nymph of the Wire Hill, I will look on you as 


brave men. If you don't, I'll have your heads off, and I'll bang them on the gateway of the 
fortress," | 


Immediately the two princes set ont, and the son of the senior queen also wanted to 
£0; and when rhe questioned him, “Why do you go, Bonnie dear ? yon are so beautiful,” 

“T muat go, mother,” he replied ; “if the Nymph of the Wire Hill is not brought to bim, my 
fath-r will die. He has refused feod and drink. My brothers cannot bring her. IT must fo and 
bring her,” 

The queen thereupon applied some lamp-black to the boy's face in order that he might 
appear dark, and he set out on his winged horso, wishing his mother farewell. In due course 
he came to a city where the water, which issued from the baths of the danghter of the reigning 
king, formed into a large stream, and the princess had set up a pillar in it with an inscription 
to the effect that she would marry him who would jump across the stream. The two 
princes had been there, but after reading the inscription had said, “ Who could jump.so large 
a stream,” and had forded itand passed on. But the third lad examined the stream, and, saying 
to himself that it only issued from a bath, spurred on his horse at it, and in the twinkling of an 
eye leapt ncross it. 

_ ‘The princess, who was looking on from her balcony, observed the feat and said to her 


“Two young men have forded the river, and « third on Pen ee Le | : 
acroas the siveams. Ee fe to be ee ees 4 third one, who is following pews jumped 
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The king spoke by way of reply: “I saw the two young men myself. Thoy are beautiful. 
Potting them aside, you say that the dark boy is to be your husband,” 

“Don't say that, father. He fs ny husband.” 

The king sent his minister to call the young man. 

“T won't go to the king unless the two young men who preceded me come also,” replicd 
the prince, and *> minister sent for the young men. 

“ What business bas the king with as?’ said they, “Tt is the other young man you want; 
take him.” 

‘« No, no; the king wants all three of you,” said the minister. 

Then they came to the king, and he asked the two princes what their country was, anil 
they replied that they were the sons of the king of their country, and then the king put the 
same question to the third youth, who replied, ‘‘] have no comntry, l am a young ascetic 
visiting the countries of the world.” But all the same the princess was given to him in 
marriage. The marriage was celebrated with great pomp. 

For three days the three brothers stayed in that country. On the Isat day the one who had 
been married said to his wife, “ I'hear, my love, that the Wire Hill is in these parts, which 
is the way to it? Do you know?” 

"I do not know, my Lord,” replied sho, “ but in the country before you there is a city, 
where there is a princess. If you ask her she will tell you,” and, lowering her head, added, 
“My Lord, I see you are going to the Wire Hill. Who knows that you will come back F 
Suppose you meet your fate, which God forbid, what will be the sign or omen?" 

“When your mangalasusram! becomes black, you will know that I am dead, and come 
to the Hill," so spoke the prince, and, bidding his wife adieu, set out with his brothers and 
arrived at a new country. 

Now in that country there was a prinosss, who, obtaining her father's permission, 


issued « proclamation that she would marry him who buys all the necessaries of life for 
one pie. 


“Who can get all his provisions for a pie? Let it go! let it go,” said the two princes 
and moved on their course, while the third went to the palace, and, receiving a pie from the 
steward, went to Bixér, gave the money, i, ¢, the pie, toa Kimati (grocer), aud asked him to 
tis up in a bundle a specimen of every kind of food in his shop. The Kémati did so, and the 
young man, taking it, together with some gif on o leaf and a faggot of wood, went to the 
steward, and, handing it all over to him, followed his brothers. 

In the meantime the princess went to the king and said, “Father dear, the young man 
who is going away has bought all his provisions for a pie. My marrisge with him mast be 
celebrated.” 

Her father replied: “ Yes, the two young men have preceded the third. The two first 
appear to be princes, and are beautiful ; you mast marry one of them.” 

“Father dear, said the daughter, don't sny that, please. I will marry that one who acted 
up to my wishes as set forth in the proclamation.” 

The king now sent his minister to call the young man. “I will come on condition that 
those who are in advance of me also come,” replied the prince. 

The minister called them too. ‘What concern have you with us?" enid they, “ If you 
want the young man, you may take him,” 

“This won't do,” said the minister, and made all the princes come to the palace. 

A Giraulur piece of gold (tale) tied round the bride's neck by the bridegroom in completion of the marriage, 
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The king first of all asked the first two young men who they were, and what country they 
belonged to, and they told him. Turning to the third, the king put the same questions and 
received replies; ‘Tam an ascetic. I have no parents. I wander from one country to 
another." 

In spite of this confession the princess was married by the king to the young man, 
who stayed for three days, and on the third day asked his wife, “Which is the way to the 
Wire Hili?” 


“Ido not know, my Lord, but there is a princess in advance of you, who will tell you if 
you enguire of her,” replied ashe ; and, putting on a woe-begone appearance, added, “you are 
going to the Wire Hill, my Lord; suppose you come by serious harm or death, which God 
forbid, how am I to know it? What is the sign?” 

The prince gave her @ flowor, saying, ‘Ii this withers and becomes black, know that 
I am dead, and come to the Hill.” 


With these words, and bidding a hasty fa .well to the princess, he set ont. The two 
princes had already started, and were talking to cach other: “ We are so beautifal and nobody 
marrics os, He ia dark, and eVery princess falls in love with him and marries bim !"” 

In dae course they came to a fresh country, where there was a princess, who hung up on 
the palace walls & drawing from the Dévéndraléka, with a legend underneath in weird 
characters, and obtaining her father’s permission sent forth a manifesta; —“He who 
deciphera the writing under the picture and explains it, to him shall be given my hand in 
marriogy.”’ 

The two princea went and looked at the picture, but they could not read the writing, much 
less explain it. The third prince went and cast a glance at the picture, read the writing and 
announcing himeelf to the princess, he read and explained the legend fully and lncidly. ; 

The princess was mightily pleased and reported to the king: “ Father dear, here isa 
young man who has read and explained the Jegend of the picture from the Dévéndraléka,” 

He was also pleased and at once celebrated the marriage of his daughter with the prince 
For three days the prince stayed, and on the last day he spoke to his eae The Wire Lady 
is said to reside in the Wire Hill. Which is the rond to the Hill ? ” | :. 

The princess replied,“ Great kings have come, but no one has managed to carry off tt 
Nymph of the Wire Hill? How can you manage, my Lord? It is impossible,” — radia 

“But if I don't bring her my futher will die," rejoined the prince, 

“Suppose you come to grief, which God forbid! the undertaking is so beset with perils : 
how am Ito know it, my Lord,” asked the wife, putting a woe-begone appearance, nae j 

Upon which he planted a lily and said, “If the plant diea kno a is 
come to the Hill.” dies, know that I am dead, and 

Then the princess gave him the directions and ssjd; “If you go to the sout 
the Hill, you will come across s wire. If you catch hold of + will wegen al 


. it, it will take you to the palace 
of the princess; she will come forward to embrace you, when you must agit Mother, don’t 
touch me.’ "’ ere 





Thanking his wife for the information, and wishing her good- sh . 
Wire Hill, where ho saw that his brothors had ap rae aa LD Per oer age 
Hill. Hoe enquired of them, ‘‘ Why do you wonder about the Hill ?” They did not reply, b ‘ 
said to each other, “if wo tell him he will marry the Nymph of Wire Hill aleo naar bat 
her away.” The prince muttered to himself, “20 that’s it,” and tethered his steed wht 
the two prinoos had tethered theirs, canght hold of the wire and went up the Hill, "he Womon 
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of the Wire Hill appeared before him and said, You have come at last after such o long time!" 
and wanted to embrace him, bat he aid, “ Mother, don’t touch me." She took the hint, bathed 
him with hot-water bath and fed him well. After this, the Nymph of tne Wire Hill in front, 
and the prince behind her, set out, and had almost reached the foot of the Hill, where she cried 
out, “* My parrot cage! my parrot cage!" The Prince said at once, “* Mother, I will fetch it,” 
and went up the Hill by the sid of the wire. ) 





Tn the meantime the two princes saw the Nymph of the Wire Hill at the foot of 
the Hill. “He has already married threa princesses, and ia now carrying away the Nymph of 
the Wire Hill," said the brothers, greatly bewildered, and what was their astonishment to see 
the prince descending with the cage along the Wire Hill. “If we cut the wire he will be 
dead and gone,” said one brother to another, and, suiting their action to the words, did as 
their evil minds bid them, and down came'the young than with the parrot cago with * great 
crash, and was instantly killed. The princes, then, compelling the Nymph of the Wire Hill to 
mount their ateed, set out for home, 


The evil omens showed themselves to the prince's wives. Tho first wifes mangalarusrem 
baie black. ‘'Some mishap has befallen my husband, He asked me to go to the Hill,” said 
she to herself in tears and set out lamenting, The fowor given to the second wife withered and 
darkened. “My husband had come by some harm, He asked me to go tothe Hill,” said she 
to herself and started weeping. On the road the first two wires came together, “Why do you 
weep!" saked the one, “Why do you weep?" asked the other. “ My hneband has gone to 
the Wire Hill. He has come by death. I am going there," esid the second wife. “My husband 
also has gone to the Wire Hill. He has met his fate there, Iam going thither,” said the firnt 
wife, ‘Then we are both his wives,” said the two princesses after a littl conversation, end 
started on their course with one object in common. In the meantime the third lamenting 
wife of the prince met them, ‘ Why do you weep,” asked they of her, “My husband has fone 
to the Wire Hill. He has suffered death there. I am going thither,” replied abe. “ Your 
hosband and our husband is one and the same. We three of us are his wives. Our goal is the 
same,” said the two princesses, and with one object in common all three moved on and in due 
course reached the Hill. There they saw their husband's bones scattered. 


The youngest wife askud her co-wives to collect and adjust the bones while she retired 
for a while. She left them and went to a cistern, and, having bathed there seven times, 
putting on wet clothes and standing in the attitude of half-contemplation, wept, and spread out 
the folds of her gurmenta as if to receive something. Paramashwar hoard hor lamentations and 
Parbatt spoke to him:—*She is orying to her gods that her husband be brought to life.” 
Instantly Paraméshwar threw a life-giving rod into the folds of the princess's garmenta, and she 
returned to her co-wives, who had by this colleoted the bones sod adjusted them in their 
proper places. The life-giving rod: instilled life into the prince and he sat up and exelaimed 
“What s sweet sleep I have had slept.” Tho next moment he saw his three wives and asked 
the reason of their being there, and they explained it to him. 


and his three wives set ont, and in due course reached the youngest wife's father's capital, where 
king, he moved on. Ho'reached the cauntry of the fathor of his second wife, where staying for 
three days and receiving presenta of plephants, horses and retinne, he set out again. In due 
course he reached the country of the father of his first wife, where also after staying for three 
days and receiving similar preeenta of horses, elephants and retinne, he started once again, and 
by rapid marches reached his own country, and pitched his camp in.» garden, 
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Calling his wives together he said: “My mother will come, (ne of you should hold the 
pullem2 another should wash her feet and offer a seat, while the third should wipe them." With 
these words the prince left them and went to his mother, who, on seeing him, fell on hie neck, 
aud, shedding tears,exclaimed : “My son, my son, you have come back after all,and I have been 
so anxious,” He told her that three danghters-in-law were awaiting her! She went to the: 
princesses and was mightily pleased at their humility and comeliness. 


Meanwhile the two other princes had reached their country with the Wymph of the 
Wiro Hill, and their father was immensely delighted and applanded his two boys for having 
brought the unobtainable, and declared to the people that no two Princes of equal prowess were 
to be found on the face of the earth, The princes also on their part went about bragging. 

But the Nymph of the Wire Hill fretted, and constantly thought of the young man who 
had fallen headlong from the Wire Hill, and when the king made overtures to her, she said : 
“T have certain Dévéndra vows to perform. If you get me some cobra lilies (ndyu-mallaily in. 
Teluga) I will perform the vows and then marry you.” Her object in asking for these lilies 
was to get news of the missing prince, as she waa folly convinced that if any one could bring 
the cobra-lilies, which are only to be found seven and seven, fourteen, seas beyond 
the sea of milk, it would be he alone. 

The king, summoning the two princes, said to them: “ Your mother wants some cobra-lilica 
for the performance of her vows. Will you go and get them?” 

“Tt is not a difficult affair, father dear, We will go and bring them,” said they, and, 
mounting their steeds, set out. 

Now the third prince saw his two brothers going out to fetch the cobra-lilies and he 
at once ran to his youngest wife and said; “ My brothers are going to bring the cobra-lilies; 
I will go too.” 

«“ But how are they going to fetch them?” asked she. ‘They are in the sen of milk which 
is beyond seven and seven, fourteen, seas.” 

“What do you advise?” the prince asked in haste, and she gave him some seeds, after 
repeating certain incantations over them, and also a letter and said: '* When you come to the 
sea, throw these seeds, and the sea will make a way for you, and you can walk straight on dry- 
shod, and when you come to the sen. of milk at the end of seven and seven, fourteen, seas, 
you will see o tortoise. Throw the letter to it, and it will take the letter to the Lord of the 

pents. The Lord of the Serpents will send back the tortoise, and you mast take your seat: 
on his back and go to the Lord of the Serpents, =o will give the cobra-lilies and send 
you back,” 

Cordially thanking his wife for her help, and bidding her, his other two wives and his 
mother a hasty farewell, he hurriedly started, and when he came to the sea he did as be had 
been bidden. He threw the seeds on the sea, and the sea opened a passage for him, He 
passed along it and came to the sea of milk, and, seeing a tortoise, he threw the letter to it. 
The tortoise took the letter and ran to the Lord of the Serpents, who sent the tortoise back to 
bving the young man, and the prince, mounting the tortoise, went to the Lord of the Serpents, 
who received him with every mark of respect, and put him up at his own house and married 
him to his ee the Celestial Swan. He plucked some cobra-lilies, gave them to the 

“Here take the cobra-lilies and go safely back to your country with your wife, my 
danghter.” And he ordered the tortoise to carry them. The tortoise took the prince and 
princess on ite back across the seven and seven, fourteen, seas, and set them down on the 
seashore of their own dorintey. 


YA small tray of gold or brass on which camphor in burnt and carried before a great persounge by his hawks 











Now the other two princes, who set out in a bragging fashion to fetch the lilies, were at a 


loss, as they did not know how to cross the vast seas that Iny before them, and so in their 
dilemma they sat down on the sea-beach, and, while they were still sitting, the prince and his 
wife appeared before them. 


“Here he is! He is not dead, and has married yet another princess, and that bunch of 
flowers are doubtless the cobra-lilies, We had better get them from him,” said the brothers to 
each other, and immediately proffered their services to the prince with great eagerness, and 
one of them took the bunch of flowers, | | } 


The prince did not object, and they travelled with the prinee and his wife in an orderly 
manner as far as their own country, and then disappeared as if by magic with the bunch 
of cobra-lilies, and showed themselves to the king, who, on receiving the flowers, had declared 
that in the whole world no one had such brave sons as he. Without losing any time he repaired 
to the palace of the Nymph of the Wire Hill. She received them from the king, but was 
more than convinced in her heart that the prince was alive and so she said to her suitor : 


“I will now perform the Dévandra vows. Please issue invitations to kin gs, princes 
and noblemen.” : : 


The invitations were issned, and all the neighbouring kings, princes and nobles, including 
the king's two sons, came and sat in the Assembly Hall. Their wives, too, including all the 
blood relatives, such aa sisters and daughters, came and sat in the Hall in the places allotted to 
them. Thither also came the king's younger wife and her maids, 


Casting a glance over the assembled crowd, the Wire Nymph said: “I see the younger 
wife of the king, but nowhere do I see his senior queen or her son in the assembly.” 


Wherespon the king waa confosed, and, muwering to himself, “How can she have a eon 
without my knowing it ?" sent for her. She came, followed by her son and her four daughters- 
tu-law, all as resplendent as the [ull-moon in ita glory, and took their seats. 

The Wire Nymph now began her harangue: “Do you think, O King, that it was your two 
sons by the younger queen that brought me from the Wire Hill? Nothing of the sort. It wns 
your son by the senior queen. We descended the Hill together, and I cried out for my parrot 
cage, and quick as lightning be ran up the Hill by the wire and was returning with the cage, 
when the two princes at the foot of the Hill broke the wire and the young man fell headlong 
from the summit and waa killed ; bot by the merita of his wives he was given a second 
birth. Do you want to know who brought the cobra-lilies? Your two sona you think! 
Nothing of the sort. I knew they conld not, and that ia why I required special flowers for tho 
sham ceremony of the Dévéndra vows, os a test to find out whether the prince was dead or 
alive: ‘or I knew that he alone could bring them. And in truth it was your son by the senior 
queen that had brought the Bowers, and your other two sons imposed upon the prince and 
managed by fraud to palm them off on you as theirs.” 

The king changed colour, and, calling his two sons from the assembly, cried out, “ Are these 
things so?" They hung down their heads in shame and confusion, and proved their guilt. The 
king spat in their faces and bade them begone, and, calling forth the real hero, pressed him to 
his breast and wept, and soon after the assembly broke up, The king then embraced all his 
danghbters-in-law and his senior wife. She at first upbraided him for his partiality to his younger 
wife and fm forgetting her altogether! Then she unfolded to him how their son, of whom they 
had so moch reason to be prond, was conceived after cating the kernel of the anchorite's 
mango how he had at first been a tortoise, how she had nursed the animal nevertheless, and how 
Fhe, tu her great joy, found one night that the tortoise waa a homan child under the tortoise 
covering. The king listened to everything in silence and astonishment. 
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In due course the king married the Wire Nymph, and some days alter performed the 
marriage of his son with the four princesses to. which the fathers of the three princesses, ns also the 
foater-father of the fourth princess —the Lord of the Serpents, — were invited. They were 
delighted to find that their son-in-law was not the son of a humble deceased anchorite as he gave 
out, but of royal blood like themselves. The next thing the king did was to crown his son with all 
pomp and glory, and abdicate the throne in his favour. 
(To be continued.) 





EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIraz CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
BY SIE RICHABD 0, TEMPLE 
‘Continued from p, 428, ) 
1764. — No, XXIX. | 
Fort William 11%" August 1794. Read a Letter and its Enclosures from the Secretary to the 
Military Board, ' ’ 


= 


Bec'Y to the Mil¥ Board. 
To Edward Hay Esq? Secretary to the Government, | 
Bir, — [ have the honor to transmit for the Consideration of the Governor General in Council 
the enclosed Proceedings of the Military Board of this dete as returned from Circulation, upon 
Indents No, $93 & 394 for Marine Stores applied for from the Andamans, The Indente accompany 
the Proceedings for the inspection of Government. | 
I have also the honor to transmit Lists of Military Stores and Provisiona which havo been passed 
m Indents No. 392 & 305. Acqnainting you that the Indents have been forwarded to the Commis- 
eary of Stores and Garrison Store Keeper respectively, with instructions to prepare the Articles for 
dispatch on Such Ship as Government may be pleased to direct, 
I farther enclose a Letter Addressed to the Military and Provision Store Keeper at tho Anda- 
mans which I request may be forwarded, under the Approbation of the Supreme Board, to that 


Officer, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most Obedient Homble Servant 
Milt DP! Office (Sig!) Isaso Humphrys 
the st August 17@4. - Beery My Board. 
Proceedings of the Military Board returned from Circulation the 6° August 1704, 
Indent N° 393 on the Acting Naval Store Keeper for Copper Grapenails, Vittry, &c* for 
repaira of Vessels & Boats. ) 


The quantities of three of the articles in thie Indent are left undefined. 


This is not an Indent of a nature that requires hasty decision — the coppering of the long 
Boats being expensive, the public advantages to be derived onght to have been stated in order tha; 
Government, whose eanction is necessary to warrant the expence might judge of the expediency of 
authorizing it. | 

If the Establishment of Vessels and Boats of all descriptions for the Service of the Andamans 
has been Inid down by Government — the Secretary cain obtain an Account of thom, if not, we should 
be apprized of their intentions, to Guide ua in passing applications of this sort if it be expected that 
we shoula receive them but they ought perhaps to be made to the Marine Department, = 
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Comm! of Artl¥ & Chief Engineer. 
The Commandant of Artillery and Chief Engineer Subscribe to the above Minute, 
The Secretary reports that having made the enquiry proposed in the above Minute he has been 
rye n> ‘th Government have not laid down any Establishment of Vessela or Boats for the 


Indent Ne 394 on the Acting Naval Store Keeper for Sundries for the use of the Honble - 





Mily Aud? Gen! 

This is certainly an Application for reference to the Marine Department — as this Board has 

no information that can enable us to form any Opinion whether the Articles are necessary or not. 
(Sigaed) John Murray. 
Commt of Arty & Chief Enginoor, 

The Commandant of Artillery and Chief Engineer Subscribe to the Military Auditor General's 

Opinion, 
| Resolution. 

Agreed to send up for the Consideration of the Governor General in Council the two foregoing 

Indents with th, Minutes upon them, 


A truco Extract 
(Signed) Isaac Humphrys 


Ordered that the Indents Ne 393 and 394, received from the Military Board be sent to the 
Acting Naval Storekeeper, with Directions to comply herewith, and that the Articles to be furnished 
upon the Indents N° 392 & 395 be Dispatched to the Andamans on the Snow Corawallis which 
will Sai] in four or five days. 

Ordered that these Resolutions be notified to Licutenant Humphrys and the Garrison Store 
Keeper, respectively, and that the Letter for the Military and Provision Storekeeper at Port Corn- 
wallis be forwarded by the next Dispatch. 

1704, — No. AXX. 

Fort William 11% August 1704. Bead again Liouten' wales’s Lotter dated the 5 
August sod recorded on the Proceedings of the 6 Ditto. 

The Secretary Inys before the Board a Note which he has received from Lieutenant Wales, 

Sir, — A young Gentleman of the Name of Ried and who is an Acting Lieutenant in the 
Bombay Marine, is now at Calcutta, having come round as First Officer of the Pilot Snow which 
Lioutt Frayer brought here, he bears an excellent Character from every person that knows hims 
and Lieut? Frayer tells me he is a good Officer, his being a Corapany’s Servant also recommends 
him to me in preference to a Oountry Officer as he will need no instruction with Respect to eithor 
Conduct or discipline — Will you be so obliging a8 to propose him as a fitt Person to fill the 
Station of 24 Lieutenant on board the Cornwallis. . 

I am, Sir, Yours Obediently 

nn! August 1704. (Signed) Jno. Wales. 

Agreed that M™ Ried be Appointed 2¢ Officer on board the Cornwallis, anid that the 
Governor in Oouncil at Bombay, be informed that the Board wish that Mr. Hied may have permis- 
ann to Sorve on board one of the Company's Vessels at the Andaman Station, without prejudice to 
‘dent! Wales & Ropor. 
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1764. — No, XXXII. 


Fort William 22¢ August 1794, The Honble Company's Snow Cornwallis being under 
dispatch to the Andamans the following Sailing orders were given to the Commander Lt Wales, 
and the letter which will be entered after them, was written to Major Kyd, or, in his absence, the 
Senior Officer in charge of the Settlement. 

To the Commander of the Cornwallis dated 21™ August 1704, 
To Lieutenant Wales Commanding the Cornwallis. 

Sir, — You are hereby ordered, winds and weather [permitting] (and the Consignments for the 
Andamans embarked) to weigh your anchor and make the best of your way to Port Cornwallis, 
where, on your arrival you are to deliver the accompanying Packet to Major Kyd, or to the Senior 
Officer in Charge of the Settlement, and attend t- -Il orders you may receive from him for your 
future guidance, 


I wish you safe and Speedy Passage, and am 


Fort William Sir, &ca 
21" August, 1704. 


To th “ommander of the Cornwallis & to the Superintendant at the Andamans, 
dated 25° August 1704, 


To Major A. Hyd, Suaperintendant at the Andamans or to the Senior Officer in charge of that 
Settlement. 


Sir, — [ have the Pleasure te acknowledge the receipt of your letters dated the 1=* and 20% Ultimo 
by the Cornwallis Snow which imported here on the 24 August the former enclosing your Account 
Current for the Months of May andl June lest, with the Vouchers, together with a list of Bills of 
Exchange drawn upon this Government, orders were given for the acceptance of the latter, and the 
fu. wer is under Audit, in the nsoal course. 


It is only necessary to observe, in answer to your letter of the 20" Ultimo, that anthority to 
equiy. and employ the Dispatch Brig was given to you in my letter of the 14th Jaly by the Bea 
Horse, and that the Sails belonging to the Brig were sent by that Conveyanee, but that as the Master 
Attendant montioned that they were in bad condition, and is in the expectation that they would not 
be fond, you have indented for others, directions were given to the Acting Naval Store-keeper to 
provide new Sails for the Vessell, and they will be sent by the present conveyance which will aleo take 
the other Articles you have applied for in your Indents to the different Offices, | 


Fort William 
21"* August 1794. 


Sir &e* 


1704, — No. XXXII. 
Fort William 8® Septomber 1704. Read a Letter from the Military Auditor Geno 
Mily Aud’ Gen} 1" of Saptt at A ae 
To the Honble Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council &c Ao &e Military Department. 
: Honble Sir, re It is an Established Regulation that all Pay Abstracts shall be accompanied by 
deview Rolls of the different Discriptions of People for whom the Allowances are drawn, but as Major 
Hvd generally sends figured returns only of the Artificers on the Andaman Establishment, I beg 
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leare to request that he may be desired in future to insert the Peons Names, and to remark the dates 
of all casualties ag in the Review Rolls of the regular Corps of the Army. 
I have the honor to be with the greatest respect Honble Sir, 
Your most Obedient [sithful Servant 


Mily And Genl* Office (Signed) John Murray 
I Sept: 1704. Col, & Mily Audt Gen! 


Ordered that Instructions be sent to Major Ryd in Conformity with the Recommendation in 
the abore Letter from the Military Auditor General. 
1794. — No. XXXIII. 
Read a Letter from the Secretary to the Military Board. 


To Edward Hay Esq! Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, — Herewith I have the honor to transmit for the Sanction of Government Bill No. 59 and 
60 Recommended by the Mily Board for Provisions Supplied by the Garrison Store keeper for the 
use of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis, and of 7 recraits proceeding to that Settlement. 


1 have the honor to be &e. 
Agreed that Authority be given for passing the Bills abovementioned, and ordered that they be 


returned to the Military Board, | 
1794. — No. XXXIV. 

Fort William the 20°2 of September 1794. The following Letter was received fr n Major 
Kyd on the 26 Instant, by the William Pitt, 

Sup* at the Andamans 15° August 1704. 

To Edward Hay Esq? Secretary to Government, | | 

Sir, — Accompanying I havo the honor of transmitting you the Account Current of this Setile- 
ment, brought up to the present date, with the various vouchers referred to therein. You will perceive 
that every Establishment is paid up to the first of next Month, which I have thought advisable to do 
before my departure to Prince of Wales’s Island, in hopes thst they will not require another 
payment till my return, Accompanying is a Liet of Bills I have drawn on Government for Cash 
received into the Treasury here, which is carried to the Public Credit in the Account now sent, 

I have the honor to be &c* 
Port Cornwallis (Signed) A. Eyd. 

158 August 1704. Sup! Andamans. 

Ordered that Major Kyd’s Account Cyrrent with iis Vouchers, be sent for Audit to the Mili- 
tary Auditor General, who is also to be furnished with a Copy of his Letter enclosing them. 

Ordered that the List of Bille drawn by Major Kyd, on the Governor General in Council be 
sent to the Accountant General's Oiffice, 

1794, — No. XXXV. 

Fort William 8¢ November 1704, ‘The following Sailing Ordera Dated the 1** Inst. have 

been given to Captain Morgotty Commanding the Drake Cruizer. 
T> Capt. Morgotty, Dated 1%* October 1704. 

To Captain Morgotty Commanding the Honble Companys Cruizer Drake. 

Sir, — You ore hereby directed winds and weather permitting, and the Convicts for the 
Andamans being on board, to weigh your Anchor, and make the best of your way to Port 


- 
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Corawallis, where on your arrival, you will deliver the accompanying Letter to Major Eyd the 
Superintendant, or in his absence to the Senior Military Officer at the Settlement, and having 
attended to his directions, with respect to landing the Convicts, you will proceed forthwith to Bombay 
and attend to all orders that you may receive from the Governor in Council there, , . . 

I wish you a safe and Speedy Passage, and am de® 
Fort William ' (Sig?) [Blank] 
18* Nov? 1704. Pitas 


The following Letter was written, on the 1* In ant, to the Superintendt at the Andaman’s ley 
the Drake, : 











To Major Kyd Dated 1% Novt 1794. 
‘y Major Eyd Superintendant, or in his absence to the Senior Military Officer atthe Andamans, 

Sir, —I am to acknowledge the Receipt of your Letter dated the 15% of August transmitting 
your secount Current and a List of Bills granted by you upon the Governor Gieneral in Council for 
Cash paid into your Treasury, | 

{t being an Established Regulation that all Pay Abstracts shall be accompanied by Review: 
Kolls of the Different Descriptions of People for whom the allowances are Drawn, and as you 
geoerally transmit figared Returns only of the Artificers on the Andaman Establishment, I have 
Uirders to desire that in fature you will insert the People’s names and Remark the Dates of al! 
(o-ualties as in the Review Rolls of the Regular Corps of the Army. 

You will receive enclosed a Copy of the Sailing Orders to Captain Morgotty who Commands tha 
Urake Cruizer now proceeding to the Andamans on her way to Bombay, and with it a return of the 
Provisions Inid in for fifty Native Convicts sent in the Vessel to Port Corawallis for their Supply 
during the Passage. | 

Fort William lam &e* 
I of Nov? 1704. (Sig?) [Blank] 


1794. — No. EXXVI. 

Fort William tho 78 November 1704. The following Letter was received, on the jf 
Instant from Mess" Wilson Downie and Maitland, and Directions were given for receiving the 
Articles mentioned in it on board the Drake. 

Mess'? Wilson Downie & Maitland dated 34 Noy. 1704. 
Kdward Hay Esq? Secretary to the Goverment, 

Sir, — As Lieutenant Wales of the Cornwallis could not receive the fvllowing necessarics- 
for the Baxar at the Andamaifs when he was Inst here which we were desired to send. by that Cow- 
eeyance We are very apprehensive that they may be much wanted at that Settlement, and therefore 
beg the favor of an order for their being received on board the Drake, 

Calcutta We have the honor to be Ge 
24 Novembor 1704. (Sigal) Wilson Downie & Maitland. 

175 Maunds Flower. 

150 Manods Sugar. 

iM) Mounds Ghoor. - 

10 Maunds Dry Mangoes. 

3) Maunds Gram. 

2) Maunds Moesnr Dhall, 

10 Manunds Onions, 
6 Muunds Garlick. 
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6 Mannds Chillies, 
2 Maunds Ginger, 
| Maund Pepper, 
3S Maunds Daniah [7 dana], 
20 Maunds Oil, 
1704, — No, XXXVII. 
The following Letter was received, on the 4% Instant, from Lieut, Greene, 
Lieut. Greene Dated 48 Nov 1794. 
To Edward Hay Esq? Seeretary to the Government. 

Sir, — [have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Mr Sub-Secretary onakespear’s Letter of 
yesterday, and to Acquaint you that, pursnant to the Orders therein Conreyed the 20 Bags of Dha!l 
have been Shipped om board the Drake Cruizer as per Accompanying Receipt from the Oificer oa 
board that Vessel, 


I have the honor to be &c3 
Fort William Garrison Store (Signed) A. Greene officiating in the absence 
the 4th Novem’ 1704. of the Garrison Store keeper, 


1794, — No, XXVIII. 
The following Letter was written, on the 5% Inst., to Major Kyd, and dispatched by the Drake, 
To Major Kyd dated 5'5 Nov™ 1794. 

To Major Kyd Superintendant or in his Absence, to the Senior Military Officer at the Andamana. 

Sir, — Iam directed to transmit to you the enclosed Receipt for Twenty Bags of Dhall, put on 
Board the Drake Cruiser for the nse of the Convicts proceeding to the Andamans, — also a Copy 
of a Letter dated the 3! Instant from Mese™ Wilsone, Downie, and Maitland, —and to 
acquaint you that the Commander of the Drake has been authorized to receive Articles mentioned in 
it for the Use of the Settlement. 


I am &c. 
Fort William (Signed) E. Hay 
5*® Wovember 1704. Sec? to the Gov't 


1794. — No, XEXXIX. 

Fort William 298 November 1794 The following Duplicate Letter was received this 

morning from the Superintendant at the Andamans by the Brig Nautilus. 
Superintendant at the Andamans, 
To Edward Hay Esq"? Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, —I beg you will acquaint the Honble, Governor General in Conncil that I arrived at this 
Place on the 7 Tnstant on the Soa Horse Brig, having loft Prince of Wales's Island on 
the 22¢ of last Month. 

The accompanying Letters from MT Mannington will acquaint the Board of the unfortunate 
Death of MT Light which happened on the 20°5 

Upon my arrival here I found that the Stock of Provisions for the Settlement was much smaller 
than it ever should be, I have therefore directed the Commissary to make out the necessary Indents 
and have now dispatched the Cornwallis Snow and Nautilus Brig and earnesily request that they 
may be returned without delay with the Amount of their Indeats, 
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During my Stay at Prince of Wales Istand, I took the utmost pains to obtain information ou 
the Various points recommended to me by the Board, and hope to have the honor of personally 
delivering my Report early in the next Month. 

I have the pleasure to say that the Settlers here have been much more healthy this season 
than the last, altho’ the Rains have been more Severe there having fallen from the 1"* of 
last May to this period the extraordinary Quantity of 123 Inches which is more than twice 
the Quantity that falls in Bengal ia the most abandant Seasons, 

I have the hopor to be Sir Your Most Obedient Servant 
(Sig?) A. Kyd 

10‘h November 1704. 

Fort William the 18* of December 1794. The followirg Letters were received, on the 29% 
Ultimo, from Major Eyd, Superintendant at the Andamans, by the Snow Cornwallis, & Circalated 
jor the perusal of the Members of Government.4 

Superintendsnt st the Andamass. 20'® October 1704. 
To Edward Hay Esq"? Secretary to Government, 

Sir, —I have to request you will nequaint the Honble. Governor General in Council, that in 
compliance with his instructions of the 21* April last, & those conveyed in your letter of the 5th 
August; I have obtained every ‘nformation in my power respecting the various points therein 
specified.* o ® ©  «  Itis now my intention of proceeding to the Andamans where 
1 sball not have occssion to stay long, & expect to bave the honor of presenting my report in person 
earlyin Doct™® & * F 
I have the honor to be 

Prince of Wales's Island (Signed) A, Eyd 

30%. Octobor 1704. 

Ordered that the Snow Cornwallis and Brig Nautilus be returned, as soon as possible, to the 
Andamans with the Supplies they are respectively to take to that Settlement. 

The Commanders are to be acquainted accordingly ; and notice thereof is to be sent to the 
Garrison Store Keeper, Fort Adjutant & Military Board — The Commanders are, further, to be 
asked how many Convicts can be accommodated ,on each of the Vessels, alter receiving the Supplies 
they are both to carry. 

Read a Letter and its Enclosure from the Secretary to the Hospital Board, 

Sec'Y to the Hosp! Board 20"P Nov" 1704. 
To Colin Shakespear Esq™* Sub-Secretary. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Hospital Board to encloee to you the Copy of a List of Necessaries 
which they have received from ME Robt Reddick Assistant Surgeon to the Andamans, which 
they request you will lay before the Governor General in Council, & to gcquaint him that they beg 


leave to recommend that they may be authorized to direct the Purveyor to furnish the necessaries 


required, 
| I have the honor to be &c® 
Fort William Hosp) Bi Offics (Signed) A, Campbell Sec"? 
the 20% Nove 1794, 5 
b (The Letter dated the 10% November has bees already given under the consultation of the 28> Nort where 
jt je headed as ‘ Dupticate,") | 
% (The portions omitted in the above Letter refer to Prince of Wales’ Island. ] 
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Indent for Necesssries for the use of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis. 


Madeira ... ot os Twelve Dozen 
Brandy ... 0 ww. «Four Des 
Arrmck oc. case Bx Do 
Lime Juice =e. «. bnour “De 
Vieegger ws i, Bie SC De 
Flour... xe ase. Eight Mannds 
Oil Mustard Seed .. Four De 
Sugar 44. sae . Eight D> 
Leather Skins No, 6, 
(Signed) BY Reddick 
Port Cornwallis Assistant Surg, 
10*® November 1794. (Signed) A. Kyd 
Supd! Andamans, 


Hosp! B# Oifice 
the 20" November 1704. 


A true Copy 
(Signed) A. Campbell 
Agreed that the Hospital Board be Authorized to Comply with the above Indent, & 


desired to give Directions that the Articles may be procured, & put up immediately to be sent 
in the Snow Cornwallis, * 


The Situation of 2®4 Officer on Board the Snow Cornwallis having become Vacant by 
the Appointment of M™ Reid to the Jackall. 


Agreed that MT Honry Pelham Davies be appointed to it. 
Ordered that Notice thereof be sent to Mt Davies, & the proper Officers. 





1764. — No, XLII. 


Fort William 55 December 1704. Read a Letter and Enclosares from the Secretary to 
the Military Board. 


Sec" to the Mil¥ Board 1% December 1704. 
To Edward Hay Esq! Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, — 1 request you will submit for the information of Government the enclosed Copies 
of Indents No, 897 & 98 by the Military and Provision Store Keeper at the Andamans, and 
Acquaint him that the Originals have been this Day passed by the Military Board and returned 
to the Garrison Store Keeper's Office with Orders for the immediate preparation of the Articles 
for dispatch on Soch Ship as Government may be pleased to direct. 


I hare the honor to be &c" 
(Signed) Isaac Humphrys 
Sect Mil? Board. 


Mil? E* Office 
1* Doct 1794. 


SS se 


EE" ___ a 
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Indent No. 3. Duplicate. 


To Lient* Geo. A, Robinson Garrison Store Keeper 











Artistes : Admitted 
Namoa of Stores, win For what purpose wanted, ne the 
or : 
Arrack ... = .- Leagur 1 | For 3 Myths Subsistence to the I 
| Settlers at the Andamans, 
Ghee oem iin one pe BO BO 
Gram ss Eee ae D: 250 vive or Subsistence of the. Live 250 
. stock, 
Paddy na PTT mae De | 200 id S00 
Rice oon on se pe 121M) 1200 
Salted Meat (Beef & Pork) Casks 4 | For three Months Subsistence to a 
the Settlers at the Andamans. 

Salt ee vas ... Mannds - 80 £0 
W heat oon oon one In 100 100 


Port Cornwallis, 

18* Nov 1704. 

Passed by the Mr EM this Day 
1®* Dec. 1704. 


" (Signed) Joseph Stokoe 
Comm“ Store & Provis" Andamans, 
(Signed) A. Kya 
Supt®* Andamans. 


Indent N° 2, Duplicate. 


To Lieutt G. A. Robinson Garrison Store Keeper 
Fort William, 






Names of Stores, 
Dholl.... = «» Muaunds 


Ghee ase — po De 
Rice ems Cre | ne Ir 


18% November 1794. 


Purposes for which wanted, 





es: 


100 | For three Months Subsistence to 100 


the Convicts at Port Cornwallis, | 





_ » (Signed) Joseph Stokoe 
Commy Store & Provis™ Andamans. 


The Tonnage of the Snow Cornwallis and Nautilus Brig not being adequate to that of the 
Stores mentioned. in the above Indents, Ordered that the following Articles which the Board 
understand are Chiefly wanted at the Andamans for early use be Shipped with a Convenient 


expedition Viz" 
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Port Cornwallis, Lieutt Wales, 
400 Bags of Rice. 
'o De of Dholl, 
24 Maunds of Ghee. 
60 Bags of Paddy. 
7o DY of Gram. 
40 De® of Whiet (sic). 
4 Casks of Salt Provisions. 
1 Leagur of Arrack. 
125 Bags of Rice, 
25 «6D «6of Gram, 
20 Maunds of Ghee. 


1704. — No. XLIITI. 


Fort William 12*® December 1794, The following Letter was received, on the % Instant, 
from the Commander of the Nautilus Brig. 


To Edward Hay Esq" Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, —I have the Honor to inform you that the Stores ordered from the Garrison Store 
Keeper for the Andamans, amounting to 150 Bags, and | Casks, are on board which together 
with the Bazar Articles Permitted to go down, will be the whole we can take and Iam sorry 
to say we have no room for any Convicts. 

Tam é& 
(Sigued) Fimins 
Il. C. B. Nantilos, 
1794, — Ne XLIV. 

Fort William 18° December 1794. The following Letter was received on the 18° Inst. 
from the Secrelary at Bombay. 

Sec'¥ Bombay 26°2 November 1794. 
‘To Edward Hay Esq’ Secretary at Fort William. 

Sir, — I have had the pleasure to recewe your Letter dated the 29" Ultimo and am desired 

to Acquaint You that the wishes of the Governor General in Council respecting Convicta 


being sent to the Andamans wil! be duly Attended to by this Government . . . . . 
T have the honor to be dc? 
Bombay Castle (Sigued) John Morris Sec'y 


26th November 1704. 

The following Minute was received from the Governor General on the [blank] and Ciren- 
Jated to the Members of the Board who Concurred in the Propositions it contained, and the 
necessary Orders were issued accordingly. 

Gov. Gan!" Minute. 

Governor General. By the last dispatches from the Andamans it is known that the © 
Settlement was very short of Provisions, and altho’ the Indents from thenoe were Ordered to 
be Complied with in full, the Cornwallis and Nautilus were not Compitent to Carry down the 
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whole of the Supplies required, in consequence of which the following Articles remain to be 
dispatched, in part of the last Indents viz* 


Rice bee an ze en =m see rrr Mads. 65 


Dholl = is one oon 7 oes ane 400 
Ghee = ss. ane ate ‘ena me ave ase 61 
Salt oe one a dos wes ahs one 195 
Paddy ws see ak = oe aie Ae a0 


Wheat) ice | cen) | -ahnr, Whi en ghee 20 

The above Articles may be estimated at a Tonnage equal to about 700 Bags. 

There are also about 100 Convicts in the Jail of the 24 Purgunnahs, under Sentence 
of Transportation. 

A Tender has been made by Captain Copestakes of the Snow Druid (formerly 
freighted for a similar Purpose) who will engsre to carry down 100 Conviets with their 
Provisions and Water for 15 Days, and 1000 Beys of Grain for the Supply of the Settlement for 
the Sum of 88 Re 8000, which is the same as was formerly paid him, I propose therefore that 
his Offer should be accepted, and that the following Orders should be issued in consequence. 

1* To the Secretary to prepare for the Embarkation of 100 Convicts on the Drnid, as 
xoon as the Veasel may be ready to receive them, 

® "To the Garrison Store Keeper to provide and Ship Provisions and Water for the Sub- 
sistence of 100 Convicts on their Passage Allowing at this Season 15 Days for their Passage 
down. 

4. To the Garrison Store Keeper, to provide and Ship Provisions and Water for the Sub- 
sistence of 100 Convicts on their Passage, Allowing at this Season 15 Days for their Passage 
down. 

$. To the Garrison Store Keeper io Ship the Provisions due on the Indents already Passed, 
and to fill up the Vacant Tonnage with Rice, Dholl & Paddy equal to the 1000 Bags which the 


Vessel is engaged to Carry, asa further Supply for the use of the Settlement, and of the Addi- 
tional Convicts to be sent there. | 


ad. Shore. 
(Signy) P Speke. 
.W™ Cowper 





1794. — No. XLVI. 

Edward Hay Esq. Secretary to Government, 

Sir, — The Draid will be ready to receive the Convicts on Board, as soon as the Grain and 
their Water is on Board, but 5 Yet I have not seen any, but expect it to day Vista part. 

lam &c* 
lets December 1704. Stephen Copestakes. 
1785. — No. I. 
Fort William, 2nd January 1795. 

To Edward Hay Esqre Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, —I have the honor to enclose for the approval of Government Bill No. 178 for 
Provisions sent by the Garrisou Store Keeper on board the Cornwallis Snow, for Subsistence 
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of 30 Convicts Ordered miata acddaneand to FEE SR ater of the Military 
Board that it may be paased transferring the charge to the.Civil Department. 
I have the honor to be Sir Your most obedient humble Servant 
See | (Signed) Issac Humphreys 
— Boards Office Seery. Military Board. 
mgtidar ian tna Van ahans Sabicocs fee! tadics- aay fice eiaietans eee 
Garrison Store Keeper be instructed to present it to the Civil Paymaster for Payment, 


1795. — No. IT. 
12th January 1795. 
Similar letter to the above. 
1795. — Wo, III. 
| Fort core 19th Janosry 1795. 
Read a letter from the Superintondant at the Andamans, 
To Edward Hay Eeqre. Babine to Aa Gliivenrieneak 

Sir, — Accompanying I do myself the. pleasure of transmitting you the aocounts of this 
Settlement brought up to the lat of the ensuing Month. By the last Account Current sent, you 
would perceive that there was but a small balance of Cash in hand, I have however by receiving 
money from Individuals and by giving Notes on my own Agents in Calcutta for part of the pay 
of almost all the different Classes of people been able to discharge every expence of the Settle- 
ments to the Ist of December for which 1 have drawn Billa on Government according to the 
accompanying List. I must however now beg that you will acquaint the Governor General in 
Council that a Supply of Fifteen. or Twenty Thoveand Rapees in Specie Will be necessary for 
the next three Months Expenditure, half in Goll and half in Silver, and have to request he will 
be pleased to direct its being sent by the first Opportunity. 

The Dispatoh Brig being completely repaired and equipped, I have given Command of 
her to Mr John Roberts first Officer of the Cornwallis Snow, Who hag been employed in 
fitting her out. Whilo at Prince of Wales's Island'I engaged Mr E. Gardiner as an Officer 
for that Vessel with the Pay of a Second Officer as also the necessary Europeans, and I have 
fixt her Establishment upon as economical a plan aa possible, her expences of every kind are 
paid up by me to the Ist of December, but from that period it probably will be more convenient 
for Mr Roberts to indent for Pay and Provisions on the Marine Pay Master in Bengal as is 
practised by the other Commanders of Vessels on the Establishment. 

A few days ngo I sent the Dispatch to Chittagong Conceiving that at this Season of the 
Year, it is the readiest and cheapest place from which we cea draw Provisions and Stock, and 
Ihave written to the Collector of that District requesting be will supply the grain that the 
Vessel can take. drawing on Government for the amount of its cost which I hope will be 
approved of, 

While I was at Prince of Walos’s [sland the Government of Bombay sent in one of the 
Company's Cruizers bound to Prince of Wales's Island ; five European Convicts to be landed 
at the Andamans, but the Officer Ciditeststibie- thietes would not receive them but very pro- 
perly referred the Captain of the Cruizer to me. As it atrock mo that it never was tho inten- 
tion of the Governor General in Council to send European Convicts to the Andamans, and as 
there appeared to me many cogent Reasons against the Mensure, I thought it. best to request 
the Commander of the Cruizer to take them back to Bombay, and now enclose a Copy of the 
letter I wrote to the Secretary of Government at Bombay on that Subject. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your moat Obedient Humble Servant 

Fort Cornwaitlis 


20th Novr. 1704, 








eS |... a 
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To John Morris Esgre Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Sir, — Your letter of the 23th July last by the Ship Intrepid giving Notice of five European 
Convicts having been sent to the Andamans by Order of the Honble the Governor in Council 
of Bombay was delivered me by Captain Pruen at this place. The Officer I left in Command at 
Port Cornwallis where Captain Proen touched did not think it expedient to receive the Prisoners 
for which he bas assigned to me Sufficient reasons, bot referred Captain Proen tome. I must 
now beg the favor of you to acquaint the Governor in Council that I do not think I can with 
propriety receive thesc Convicts at the Andamans without the particular directions of the 
Governor General in Council and thatshould be even think the banishment of European Convicts 
to the Andamans, a measure in itself expedient it would be necessary for me to represent that 
the Settlement is not yet in o Sitoation to accommodate thom but with moch convenience, but 
I must beg leave humbly to observe to the Governor in Council of Bombay that I conceive the 
fitness of such sentence of the Court of Oyer and Terminer bas not been duly considered as the 
Andamans cannot in any manner be applicable as a place of banishment for European Convicts. 


In all cases of Transportation I presume that two points must bo established the one 
that there ia a strong local attachment from habit, Possession of fixt property; ties of consan- 
guinity or affection, the dissolving of which with condemnation to hard labour constitntes the 
Exemplary punishment, the other that the Country chosen for the place of banishment is to 
derive benefit by the acquisition of even such bad subjects as was formerly the case in the Tran- 
sportation of Convicts from Great Britain to its Colonies in North America and at this time to 
Botany Bay. In the present case neither of these objects seem to be attended to, nor are they 
I conceive attainable. I imagine the Sentence does not extend to hard Isbor, as to Europeans 
in a Climate near the Equator it would bea very rigorous one entailling a certain and speedy 
death, if it is not to hard Iabor, there appears no punishment at all, for it cannot be supposed 
that the class of Europeans most subject to such Sentences can have cause for strong local 
attachments to any place in India and as they would be as well subsisted at the Andamans as at 
Bombay and obliged to perform no harder duty, there is no reason why they should not be quite 
contented with their Situation, neither can the Country reap any advantage from the acquisition 
of such men, they are unfit for hard labour in such a climate, they could be employed in no 
Office of Trust, or as Overseers to the Native labourers as it would be placing them in situations 
far superior to what they probably left nor could they be made to serve in a Corps of European 
Soldiers without giving a just cause of discontent, they could only therefore remain as Prisoners 
to be aubsisted by Government ata greater expence than in any other part of India, as every 
Article of Provision must be sent from Bengal and would remain a very great incumbrance and 
inconvenience to the Settlement in providing them with habitations Clothing, Medical Attendance 
and other conveniences which humanity requires that Europeans should hate in auch a Climate. 


I hope these reasons will appear sufficient to the Governor in Council of Bombay to excuse me 


in his Opinion for objecting to receive these Men, and that they may Operate ‘with the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer to induce it to adopt some more applicable punishment for Criminals of 
Ihave the honor to be, Your Obedient Servant 
(Signed) A. Eyd 
Prince of Wales's Island, Sapt Andanns 
20th & mber 1704. 


Ordered that the Accounts of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis transmitted with Major 
Kyd’s Letter dated the 20th November, be sent to the Military Auditor General for his report 
upon them, and that the list of the Bills he bas drawn upon the Governor General in Council 
be forwarded to the Accountant General, 
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Agreed that an Order on the Treasury for Twenty Thousand Rupees payable half in Gold 
and half in Silver be issued in favor of the Superintendant who is now at the Presidency, to be 
dispatched to the Andamans by the first Opportunities that Offer, 

Agreed that Major Eyd be informed that the Board approve of his having given the 
Command of the Dispath Brig to Mr John Ruberts, and of his Nomination of Mr E. Gardiner 
to be an officer of that Vessel with the pay of a Second, and that they [omission P] with the 
Superintendant to lay before them the Establishment he has fixed for her. 

The Board approving of the Suggestion that Mr Roberts shonld indent on Mr Boswell's 
Office for the pay and Provisions required for the Dispatch subsequent to the Ist of December, 
to which Time the Expences of the Vessel were provided for by the Superintendant, observe 
that Indents so made ont were passed at the last meeting. : 

Agreed with respect to tha European Convicta sent from Bombay that the 
Superintendant be informed that the Govornor General in Council approves of his 
having returned them to that Presidency for the Reasons Stated, and observes that 
Instructions sent upon the subject, some time ago, by this to the Bombay Government 
Andamans. 

1796. — No, Iv. 
Superintendant at the Andamans dated 23rd November. 
To Edward Hay Eeqr, Seoretary to Government. 

Sir, — I have the pleasure to acquaint you for the information of Government, that the 
Honble. Company's Snow Drake arrived here yesterday from Bengal with Convicts hut I am 
very sorry to find that there is no provisions on Board for them. I have particularly to request 
that s0 great a number of people may never bo sent to the Settlement without the necessary 
precantion being taken for their Subsistence for at least four Months, as in our situation at this 
time it may be the occasion of very serious distress to the Settlement. I have also to observe. 


I have been honored with your letter of the Ist Instant, and shall rigidly attend to the 
Board's direction in seuding Review Rolls with the names of the different Classes of people 
paid by the Public at the Andamans. Ag I did pot at all perceive the utility of their [these] 
papers, I have heretofore omitted sending them, conceiving the scoumalation of all unnecessary 
Pepers as an evil which the Board would have wished me to avoid. 

I have now the pleasure of sending you Review Rolls for the Months of September, 
October and November the Accounts of which were made up and sent a fow days ago, 

I have the honor te be Sir Tour most Obediont Humble Servant, 


(Signed) A. Eyd. 

Ordered that Particular Attention be paid in future to the Supplies of Provisions for the 
Conviots sent to the Andamans, and that it be made the Rule that Subsistence shall be provided 
for them for at least four Months as the Superintendent recommenda, 
Ordered that the necessary directions in consequence be sent to the Garrison Store 

Ordered that an Extract from Major Kyd's letter, relating to the Number and State of the 
Convi 's sent in the Drake be transmitted to the Judicial Department, 

Ordered that Copies of the two last Paragraphs of Major Kyd’s letter be forwarded to the 
Military Anditor Geno--! with the Review Rolls to which they refer. 
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1795. — No. V 
Mr. Wood dated 23rd November. 
Read a letter from Mr. David Wood. 
To the Honble Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council, Fort William. 
Honblo Sir,— Jt is with grent diffidence I take the liberty to address you at this time on 
the subject of my situation at Port Cormwallis. The precarious and temporary appointment 


I have filled, for upwards of four years, and the anxiety I feel on that account, will I nope 
apologize for my intruding my case, on your consideration, 


The fifth year is now passing on, since I received the orders of the Governor General in 
Council to proceed to the Andamens, and execute the Medicul duties at that STRSTHE 
Daring that time, I have filled a place, that required constant attendance, and of consideral 
labour. A situation, from the infant state of the settlement, by no means enviable ; sina 
allowances considerably reduced, and, even to the prejudice of my general health. I candidly 
acknowledge my acceptance of the situation, unconditionally; but had great reason to hope my 
services here, which I understand have been satisfactory to my commanding officers would have 
induced the Honble Court of Directors to confirm my rank on the Eengal establishment. The 
object | always looked up to and, for which ] voluntarily relinquished an appointment on the 
Madras establishment, which, my friends had procured for me, about the time of my arrival 
at the Andamans. , 

The number of Assistant Surgeons appointed by the Honble Court of Directors this season, 
for the Bengal establishment, without any reference to the recommendation forwarded two yeara 
ago by the Marquis Cornwallis in my favour, fills my mind with anxiety and the dread of being 
again thrown upon the world, without any provision, should bad health ever oblige me to 
relinquish my present temporary appointment. 

I have thus presumed to lay my case before you, in expectation that the peculiarity of it 
may induce you to forward another application to the Honble Court of Directors or to grant 
me rank on the Bengal establishment (until their pleasure is known) as your wisdom shall best 
direct. 





1 have the honor to be with the greatest respect Honble. Sir Your Most 
) | Obedient and Most Humble Servant, _ 
Port Cornwallis, November 23rd 174. (Signed) David Wood. — | 
Ordered that Mr Wood be informed on the subject of his letter that the Governor General 
in Council will remind the Honble Court of Directors of the Recommendation submitted to 


them in the Year 1782 of Mr Wood to be appointed an Assistant Surgeon on this Establishment 
and advise him of the Answer as soon as jit arrives, 


1765. — No. VI. 
Read & letter from the commander of the Dispatch Brig Captain Roborta dated 14th 
Jannary. 
To Edward Hay Esqr, Secretary to the Government. 
Sir, — Having succeeded by regular rotation in the Honble Company's Marine service to the 
Command of the Brig Dispatch on the Andaman Station, on the First of August eats I have 


to request you will do me the honor t> solicit of the Governor General in Council a Comm 
of Captain, bearing date from that period, : 


I have the honor to be Sir, Your Most Obedient Humble Servant 
(Signed) John Robe 


Agreed that the Secretary be directed to comply with the above ap adios aa tecetan 
Mr Roberts the Commission he requests. F 
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1795. — No. VII. 
Fort William 6th February 1795, 
Read a Letter and its Enclosure from the Secretary to the Military Board. 
Kdward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Goverument, 
Sir, — I have the honor to transmit Copies of Letters which linve this day been addressed to 


the Commissary of Stores and Garrison Store Keeper by Order of the Military Board together 
with a Copy-of the Indent, which was sent with the former, shewing wliat Articles have beou 


passed on the Arsenal 











TL have the honor to be dca 
(Signed) Issac Humphreys Secry. Mily. Board, 
Enclosure, 
To Lisutenant George Abercromby Robinson Garrison Store Keeper. 

Bir, — The Military Provision Store Keeper, in on Jndent which has been submitted to 
the board, applied for some Articles not usually known ono the arsenal! ae yoo are 
requested to indent for them or tle agent of supplies, 

They are as follows — 

Heoks Fishing, 
Jagery. 

Knives Common. 
Lines Fishing. 

After procuring them from Captain Collins be pleased io Ship them on such Vessel na 
Government may be pleased to direct. | 

Iam &en 


(Signed) Tease Humphroys, Secry. Mily. Board. 

Military Board Office, the 3lat January 1785. 

Enclosure. 
Lisutensot William Golding, Commissary of Stores. 

Sir, — Enclosed I beg to forward to you an Indent No 1078 for Sundries for the Settle- 
ment at the Andamans, of which you are directed to prepare such os have been admitted. by 
the Board for dispatch, on sach ship as Government may be pleased to direct. The Garrison 
Store Keeper will receive Iustructions to obtain from the Agent of Stores such articles as ar: 
not usually known on the Arsenal Pooks, 

Lam Sir, Your Most Obedient humble Servant 
(Signed) Isaac Humphroys Secry. Mily. Board. 
Indent Mo. 3. 
To Lieutenant William Golding, Commissary of Stores, Port William, 





7 
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Nemes of Btores. indowted For what purposes wanted, by ¥ th: 
| for card. 
ite wD Pope Per TT, aoe 13 Carpenters =i oes ] > L 
Chalke if aos Maunils 3 Ditto ois was mai 4 
wh 6 Ditto o- 6 


Firmera Tach sb —— 
Hooks Fishing of Sites... 
Jaggry fee _ --# 


200 For the use of the Settlers... 
50 | For Masonry ove ay 





40 


Sans , Admitted 
Names of Stores, | r For what parpose wanted. | ley 

Knives Common a <a) fo For the nse of the Loscars,.. ons] at 
Lauthorns Horns. Ww Goords ond Patroles = 10 
Lines Fishing a i bo For the ke of the Settlers ¥ ne 
Needles Packing ... = 50 For the Fiore Rocm cu ac 60 
Ditto Epil iO | Enil Makers ... a es s, 50 
Oil Musiard Seed ,.. * 50 For Mas-nry Le alt 50 
Nitto Lintseed Boiled  ,.,. Hf] Painting Public Buildings... ze 5 

Paint Black is ] | Ditio set? bee : 
Paint Elne.,,. ry ‘a ] Dtte a 1 
Nitto Yeilow sn; es Dit ] Ditto : ay 1 
Dilto White oe ? Ditto ie i y 
Ditto Verdegrense.., 1 Ditto Ef 1 
“Cigars =. be 2 For the nee of the Store Bane . 2 

Terpawlins Lerge and Small (each For the protection of Grain and 

oo one Stores o. ae, at Pal, 
wine, Jute For Thatehing dec... 10 


Articles 
Names of Stores. | indented 


for 





Chissela of Sorts. Doz 
Files flatlarge ... Do 
Ditto Pit Baw en Do 
Nails, 1 Inch ne ow Md, 
Oil Coconat eee ‘ae aD 
Nalamonince... How. 
Sawa Pit with Handles 
sulk Sewing red & bloe of each 
2 Ibe. 


ion ras oor 


Thread Cotton one TT 
Solder Tin oa pe 


(8: gried) Joseph Stokoo, 


Indent No. 4, 
To Lieutenant William Golding, Ccmmistary of Stores, Fort W 


Comminsar ¥ Stores 4 i Prov 
(Signed) Thomas Remsuy Smith, In 
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For what purponss waoted, 


Carpenters ah ae 
fa a 
| Smiths ree u's me 


Sawyers rae 
| Carpentiaa a 
| Siclegurs & Cleaning Arms 

Smiths 


(To be comtinnedy 




































ary charge of the Sett'ement. 
Fassed by the Military Board this day, 20d tires: 1706. 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROS2-INDEX TO YULE'’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-I DIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A, 
. (Continued from p. 453.) 


Corge ; « ©. 197) i, 4 times, 588, ik: enn. 1525; 1296: 4.9. Pan leriini, 598, fi; ann, 1320: a, 
sor. Surat, G64, i; ann. 16)2: s.r. Bafta, Mabar, 401, ii; ano, 1940: av. Oudh, 494, 
a6, ti, ac. 197, i, twiee; onn, 1612-19: 2, 2 ii ; sums 1610: «, ©, Tennaserim, 696, i; ann. 
127,i; ann, L622 aml 1670 (twice) : a. ¢ 1568: s.@. Sandal, 507, ii;'ann, 1606: se. 
197, ti; ann, 1080: «. e, Salempoory, 852, fi: Syriam 674, i; ann. 16]9:4. r. Compound, 168, 


aun. 1704;.4.2, Roomanl, 682, i: ann. 1747: i#.v, Kling, 374.1; ann, 1614: 4, p, Rataghant, 
se, 784, 1; enn. 1760249. ¢. 197, ii, ae. Pon, | 88. ii; enn. 1648: «, ©, Suttee, 670, i; ann, 


846, i; ann. 1784 and 1813: ». ©, 197, ii, 1673: s. v, Patna, 520, i; an, 168]: », «. 
Cot; ann. 1572: «, ». Comorin, Cape, 124, ii, Navsinga, 474, ii; ann, 17]1:4, e, Buncus, 
Coriander ; enn. 1554 : 4. ¢. Urinjaul, 87, i, 97, i; ann. 1750-60: «, ». Cash, 129, Hf: ann, 
Corind ; ann, 1666; «, ©. Corundum, 200, ii, 1759: «#. ©. Chuckler, 167, i; ann: 1760: 
Coringa; #. 2. 197, ii, «. ©. Goravery, B02, i, s. ©, Candy (9.), 120, i, «, e. Maund, 489, i; 
Coris; ann. 1705: «. v. Cowry, 209, ii, ann. 1763;4.". Pettah, 633, i; ann. 1770: 
Oorjd; ann, 1825: «4. 2. Corge, 197, i, s.v Pariah, 515, $; ann, 1774-8. ¢. Sling, 
Oorjas ; ann. 1525: 4. v. Snrat, 664, ii. 64%, ii; ann, 1770 :'«, ». Naddha, 91, i; ann, 
Corjas; ann. 1644: #. 2, Curge, 197, ii 1782: #. w. Malabar (B), 418, ii; ann, 1796 : 
Corle; #. e. 197, ii; ann. 1726; 4. -@, 197, ‘ii; #.e. Guingam, 268, i; ann. 1809: «. ». Factory, 

ann. 1803: «. 9. Dissave, 246, ij. 24,7; ann, 1825: #. r. Bandal, 598, i; ann, 
Cormandel; s, ¢. Coromandel, 200, i, 4 times, 1860: 4. rv. Catamarin, 138, i, . v. Doney, 
Cormonde!l; «, 2. Coromandel, 200, i. 250, i, «. ». Pattamar (b), 521, i, «. », Stiske- 
Cormac; #6. 197, ii; ann. 1781. a. cr. Nair, 47), i. stone, 644, i; ann, 1968: ». . Eling, 815, i, 
Cornaca ; ann. 1685: #.. a5 Cornea, 398, 4. Coromandel-ebony ; © “Calamander Wood, 
VGornica ; a. 9. Cornac, 197, ii. 110, i. i 
Qornacas ; ann. 1712: #. e, Cornce, 198, i, Coromandel! ; ann. 1613: s. ¢. Dungaree, 265, i, 
Corni de’ Graei 3 #:'w: Bendy, 63, ii. Coromandella ‘ann, 1691: s. ¥. Winter, 740, ii, 
Vorniole; ann 1506: «. ©. Combay, 114, i. 
Cornix; ann. 1200: «. rv. Grab, 300, i. 
Cornmecter ; ann. 1704: «. 2. Scavenger, 6(6, ii, Goreme Aan Coromandel, 200, i. 
Corocoro ; ann. 1774: a. 0, Caracos, 122, ii. , Coromondel ; a, r. nampa Seta 
Coromande ; ‘ann, 1568: «# o, Chinapatam, | Coromoria; ann. 1696 : rp. Sandoway, 598, i, 

778, i. | Coron ; ann. 1616 : gah Dube ene 
Coromandel; 4, r. 198, i andi (twice), 199, Corporal Forbes ; af. 200, 1; “ann. 1829: 4, 9, 

and ii, both twice, 200, i, 3 times, 754, i, twice, | 200, i. 

sr, Bengal, G4, i, seo 102, ii, footnote, #. v. | Corral ; #. e200, it tien, 784, i, «.e. Keddah, 

Chinapatam, 148, ii, a. e. Circars, 170; ii, #. », 364, i; ann, 1270: «. e. 200, ii; ann, 1404: 

Coast, ‘The, 171, ii, #; e. Coleroon, 181, i, 4.2. | © #, #, 784, i; amn. 1860: #, v. 200, ii. 

Guddalore, 215, ii, ae. Factory, 264, i, #. v. | Correa; #. v. Bandel, 44, i, 2.9. Buggalow, 94, 

Godown, 291, ii, see 332, fi, foctnote, #. v. ii, 2 -#, Topas, 868, i. : 

‘Jaggery, 340, ii, ».e. Kalinga, 372, ii, #. v. | Corregidor; ann. 167: 4. . Mocuddum, 436, i. 

Mabar, 491, i, sre 412, i, footnote (2 times), | Corsair: #.. Gentoo, 280, ia ©, Grab, 299, 

».». Mitk-bush, 4340i, «,. Mustoola, 461,i,¢.r. ji; ann. 1516: 4,' ». sey $21, Ui; aan, 

Na 475, i, #.0, Negapatam, 476, ii, #. ©. 1540: «, e. Mandarin, 421, 

ssanndseie ii, » #. Sarong, €03, i, #, ©. Seay- | Corte; #. r. Corral, 200, ii. - 

exger; 607, i, s. ©. Canhameira, 771, ii, «. 9. Cord; ann. 1623+ ». ©, Coss, 203, ii, twiee. 

Dengue, 729, i, «. v, Pattamar, 642, 1; ann, | Coramb's; ann. 1644: #. », Bandares, 48, i. 


agli 
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SSS 


Coramenl; ann 1835: «. v. Poon, 647, i, 
Corundum; s. ©. 200, ii. 
Corvetta; 2. e. Grab, 299, ii. 


Corvina; G12, i, footnote ; ann. 1720: «, 2. Beer- | 


fish, 613, i. 

Corves; con, 1200 and 1690: « ». Grab, 
o00, 1, 

Coryphaens Dorado; ¢ v, Dorado, 250, ii, 


Coryphsena hipporus; «. r. Dorado, 250, ii, 


251, i. 

Coryphs umbraculifera; «. v. Talipot, 679, i. 

Cos; ano. 1623; 4. v, Coss, 203, ii, twice ; ann, 
1636: «. vo. Baroda, 54, i. 

Cosacchi; ann. 1618: #2 Cossack, 203, ii. 

Cos Assam ; «. ©. Cooch Axo, 19), ii. 

Cosbeague, #.e. Gosbeck, 298, i; ann. 1673: 
a, e. Goabeck, 208, i, 

Oosbeg ; ann 1727: «, 2, Gosbeck, 298, i, 

Cos Bhaar ; ann. 1726; 4, vr, Cooch Behar, 191,i, 

Cose; ann. 1580: «, e. Rann, 585, i, twice, «, r. 


Ealigram, 598, ii, «©, Sirath, 666, i, twice; | 


aon. 1784: «. e. Sikh, 633, ii: 

Cosmas ; 245, ii, footnote, twice; ann. 545: a, v. 
Calyan, J 14, ii. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes; ann, 1859; «. vr. Dinir, 
245, ii, 

Cosmi; ann, 1566; #. r, Cosmin, 201, ii, 

DoamT; ann. 1585: «. e, Cosmin, 20), ii, 

Cosmim, ann, 1516 and 1545; «, pr, Cosmin, 
201,i; aun. 1613: ». ©, Cosmin, 734, i, 

Cosmin; «. 2, 200, ii, 201, i, twice, 724, i, a. v. 
Bassein (2), 54,1, ann. 1546; 4, «, Dagon, 


226, ii; ann. 1570: «. v. 201, ii, twice; anu, 


1586: a, o. Negrais, 477, i; onn. 1587: «, ¢, | 


201, ii. 

Cosmym ; ann. 1554; «, », Cosmin, 201, i, 

Cospetir; ¢. ©, 20), ii, twice, 784, i, a. ». Guj- 
putty, 308, i, see 373, ii, footnote; ann. 15a : 
a, ©. 202, i, twice; ann. 1753: «4. ©. 784, i, 

Coas; #2, 202, 1, 784, is. 7. Cucuya, 215, i, #, v, 
Gow, 299, i, #., KRhass, 366, ii; ann, 1840 
and 1612: «. e. Dawk, 233, i; ann, 16)4: «. c. 
Josk, 346, i, twice; ann. 1648: «, », Coas, 
205, ii; ann, 1683: «. ©. Jnlbdar, 957, ii; 
ann, 1706-7: 4, 2, Pindarry, 539, i; ano, 
1766: «. e. Sunyasee, 662, 1; ann, 1745: », r. 
Ghorry, 285, i; ann, 1788: se. Nuggurcote, 
483, ii; ann. 1813: «. e. Kitmutgar, oil, i; 
aon, 1866: 4. ¢. Tumjom, 717, ii, 





| Cossack; #. ©. 203, ii, 724.1, # r. Byda Horse, 


105, i, #. ¢. Pindarry, 63%, i; ann, 1366 and 
1618: a, ¢, 203, ii; ann. 1213: s. ». 784, ii: 
ann. 1823: «#. 7, 203, ii; ann. 1825: ». r. 
Pindarry, 539, i. 

Cossadass; ann, 1683: #. ». Mootsuddy, 448, i. . 


| Cossae; #4. vp. Piece-goods, 536, i; ann. 1785: 


s. v, Piece goods, 535, ii. 

Coseikee; aun. 1823; #7, Cossack, 208, ii. 

Corso; ann, 1666: «, ©. Coss, 208, ii ; OnD. 
1765: «, v. Cutcha, 223, i, twice, 

Qossebares ; ann, 1659: s.r. Cassowary, 13), i, 
twice, 

Cossembazar; ann, 1752: s. ©. Bandanna, 48. i. 


| Cosseb; ann. 1690: ». ». Cossid, 204, i, 
| Cossid ; a. rw, 2u4, i, 784, ii; anny 1682 a1 72 Vor4” 


a. v. 204, 3 


| Cossim Ally ; anu, 17 6: 4, p, Sunyises, 62, i. 


Coasimbazar ; s. v. 204, i, 784, ii, «. w: Factory, 
264, it; ann, 1727: 4. 7. Muxadabud, 46%, it- 
ann. 1748: s, ep, Duxerry, 104, ii; aun. 1755 : 
#.e. Buxerry, 769, ia, r. Patnee, 64%, ii; 
ann. 1/Gi: +, ¢ Black, 765, ii. 


| Ceasumbazar; ann. 1606: «. r. Jezya, 811, i, 


Cossy ; ann. 1781: #. ». Bheesty, 7, i, ) 

Cossya ; a. 9. 204, 1, 78, ii, «, ©, Khiaya, 367, 
i, # ©. Orange, 490, i. 

Cossyah: ann, ‘1789: 2. e. Cossya, 204, ii; ann, 
17Qu: #. r, Cossya, 784, ji, 

Cost ; ann. 1563; 4. rp, Putchock, 565, F. 

— da Petcaria; ann. 1644; «, 5, Tutinorig, 

1,1. 
Coste; ann. I6/o: a. &, Gow, 219, ii, twice, 
Costi; ann. 540: «, », Leloary, 74i, ii, 


| Costiero; ann. 1846: », p, Lac, 381, i, 4 times, 
| Coste; aun, 70-86 4. e. Koot, 375, ii, ann, 1843 


sv. Candy (Sugar), -12y, i. 
Costo dulee; aun, 1584: », », Koot, 375, ii, 
Costum; #. 0. Koot, 375, i; B. CO, 16; 4, 
Koot, 75, i, 
Costuma ; ann. 1340: ». Dewaun, 249, ii, 
Costumado ; aun, 1768-71; », », Castom, 787, ii, 
Costus; a. °, 204, ii, s, », Jostick, 344, i, «, r. 
Koot, 875, i, #. v. Putchock, 564, ii, twice. 
ann. BO OU: « ». Indigo, $34, i; ang, 90: 
*, #, Bdelliom, 67, i; ann, 1563; », r, Koot, 
$75, ii, «. #, Putchock, 5G5, i; ARN, 1681. 
ae ®, Putchock, 565. i. 
tus duleis; ann, 1711: ¢. 2, Patehcek. fe: 
Custus indicus ; 4, p, Putchock, 564, a — 
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Costus verus; a. r. Putchock, 564, ii, Gus: caallowes Pye Gey 
Cot; «. c, 204, ii, 4 times, 784, ii, a. ©. Compound, Coulaba ; ann, 1793: a. r, Bungalow, 99, i, 
188, i; ann, 1678 and 1690 : ¢. ©. 205, i, ann. | Coulam; ann. 1516: «. ©. Cael, 108, i, «. ©. 
1780: «, # Buggy, 95, i; ann. 1824: s. Guardafui, Onpe, 305,i; ann. 1553: «. +. 
205, i, | Travancore, 714, ii; ann. 1572: «, e, Quilon, 
Cota; anu. 1554: «, ». Cowry, 209, ii, twice. 570, ii; ann. 1666: 4. », Factor, 263, i, 
Cota Malmulco; ang, 1553: 4.9. Cotamalaco, | Coulim; ann. 1516: a. e. Quilon, 570, i. 
785, i. Coulandi; #. e. Pandariai, $08, ii 


Cotamaluco; a. r. 784, ti, 4. ©. Madremaluco, | Coulao ; ann, 1572: «. v. Quilon, 570, ii, 
$21, ii; ann, 1543 and 1553 (twice): 2, e. | Couléo; ann. 1516; «, r, Sambook, 596, i; ann. 
785, 1, | )543: 2.0, Pagoda, 500, ii; ann. 1552: «. e. 
Cotao; «, r. Cotton, 785, i. | Anchediva, 20, ii; ann, 1572: 2, ov, Cran- 
Coteh; ann, 1759: 4. 2. Catechu, 133, ii, «, rv. _ Store, 211, ii. 
Haurtaul, 328, i, Coulees ; ann. 1630: «. ©. Gentoo, 280, ii. 
Cote Caungrah; ann. 1809: «2, Nuggurcote, | Coulete; #, Pandarini, 508, ii, 
831, i. Couley ; ann, 1785: «, e, Cooly, 193, 1. 
Coteka; ann, 1683: s.r. Cattack, 224, i. Couli; ann, 1759: «.. v. Sepoy, 614, i: ann. 
Cotin; a. 2, 205, ii; ann, 1552 and 1602: a. ¢ 1790: «. e. Challo, 780, i. 
205, ii, | Coulies; ann. 1630: a, re. Cooly, 192, ii; ann 
Coton ; #. e, Cotton, 785, i, 1727: «. vr. Cooly, 193, i. 
Cotone; 4. e. Cotton, 785, i, Conlis; ann. 1791; #, r, Cooly, 193, i. 
Cotoneaster acuminata; 4, ¢. Rowee, 583, ii, | Counsellor; #. r, Counsillee, 785, i. 
Cotoneaster bacillaris ; s, 2. Rowee, 583, ii. Counsillee ; 4, ¢, 785, i. 
Cotonei ; a, r. . Cotton, 785, 1, Country; 4. ©. 206, i and ii (ewies), 785, i, a, x, 
Cahora: ane nun, 1588: «, ©, XMercansor, 868, i, | Beer, Country, 60, i, s.r. Europe, 262, ii, «, r. 
3 times. Scavenger, 606, ii, «. c, Rogue's River, 849, ii; 
Cott; ann. 1673 : «, er. Cot, 205,i; ann, 1683: ann. 1420: «, ©. Ginger, 287, i; ann. 1516: 
#, ¢. Gentoo, 280, ii; ann, 1685 and 1688:| «. r. 206, ii; ann, 1554: «. r. Balsotia (a), 595, 
s.r, Cot, 205, i; ann, 1689: 4, ¢, Bichdna, i; ann. 1582: 4, r. 200, ii: ann. 1619: «. », 
70, ii; ann, 1711: «, ¢. Cot, 205, i; ann. 206, ii, 4, er, Masolipatam, 429, ii; ann, 1685: 
1747: «. v, Bandeja, 760, ii; snn. 1794: ae, | # w. 207, i; aun, 171]: «. 2. Rogue's River 
Cot, 205, i. 850, i: ann. 1747: «. ©. 785, i; ann, 1750: 
Cotta ; #, 9, 205, ii, s,e. Shroff, 630, ii; ann. 1762: «. ©. 207, i; 
Cottah; ann 1784: «. 2, Cotta, 205, ii. ann. 1753: «. ©. Capass, 772, ii; ann, 1760: 
Cottewanien; ann, 1651: «. r, Pisang, 540, ii, #. p. Turban, 719, ii; ann, 1775; #. 2. 207, i; 
Cotton; «, », 785, i, pg 4. ©. Beiramee, 61, i, ann. 1782: «. ©. Sepoy, 615, ii, z. e. Leaguer, 
*. w. Khurreef, 814, i; ann. 1343: «8, r. 819; i, «. r, Nuzzur, 833, i; ann. 1793 and 
Beiramee, 61,1; ann, 1498: «. ©. Bengal, 64, | 1809 (both twice): s. ©, 207, i; ann, 1810: 
ii; ann, 1510: «.r. Beiramee, 61, i; aon,| a.2, Toon, 710, ii;ann. 1817: #. 2, 207, i; ann, 
1644: «. ev. Opiam,. 833, ii; ann. 1659: #, r. 1825: «. . Country-Captain, 207, i, twice. 
Goodry, 802,i; ann, 1680; «, ¢. Bulgar, 96, Country almond; «. e, Country, 206, il. 
i, #. & Moonga, 8°, ii. Country-born ; s.r. Country, 206, i, #. v, Reinal, 
Cotton-tree ; a. vr, Beemol, 610, ii, 576, ii, 7 
Cotton-Tree, Silk ; a, r. 205, ii. Country-Captain ; «. #. 207, i. 
Cotton-works; ann. 1573 : 4. r. Muslin, 459, i. | Country Captain; ann. 1769: «, r. Country, 
Cotwal ; 2. », 205, ii, 207, i; ann. 1792 and 1825 (twice): a, r, 








Con; ann, 1553: #, r, Cospetir, 202, ii, | Country-Captain, 207, i. het) 
Concal; ann, 1883: «. r. Crow-phessant, 214, ii, | Country gooseberry ; #. ¥. Country, 206, ii, 
Coucee ; ann. 1537: a, e, Coss, 208, i, Country harness; «. ©. Country, 206, i, 


Couche; ann, 1585: «, 2, Cooch Behar, 191, i. | Country hemp; ¢. r. Sunn, 661, u. 
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Country horses; #, 7. Country. 206, i. 
Country rotate’ #. ¢. Country, 206, ii. 
Country saffron; s. r. Country, 206, ii, «°r. 
Saffron, 589, i:ann. 1868: «,¢. Saffron, 569, ii. 
Country ships; #: r, Country, 206, i, 
Coupan; ann, 1705: «, r. Kobang, 374, i, twice, 
Coupang ; ann. 1768-71: #. 7. Kobang, 815, i. 
oe ann. 1399: #. e. Siwalik (c), 641, 7. 
Coupole; ann, 1300+: «. r, Oojyne, “487, ii, twies. 
Courge; s.r. Corge, 197, i, 


Couries: ann, 1688: #, , Cowry, 209, lip #. er. | 


Maldives, 418, it; ann. 1727: 4, ©, Cowry, 
209, ii, 210, i; enn. 1753 ra, e. Cowry, 210,71. 

Vourim ; ann. 158654. ». Cowry, 209, ii, - 

Courli; ann, 1681: #, ©, Vidana, 788, ii, 
Conrnakeas #. &. Cornac, 198, i; enn; 1726 : 
». ¢. Cornac, 198, i. 

Courou; ann. 1665: #. r. Lack: 82, li, twice ; | 
ann, 169": ¢. ¢. Crom, 214, i, - 

(lourse : #, #, Cure, 202, ii, 785,1; ann. 1583: 
*. F. 795,"t: ann. 1615: 6. e. Chittore, “157, ii: 
ann. 1616; 6.9, Coss, 203, i, 4 times: ann, 
1672: «. ©, Banyan-Tree, 50, ii. 

Courtallam: « Fr, 207, 1. -- 

Couteinel ; ann, 1648 : a, 2. Cazee, 187.1 ie 

Covailo; a: v. Covitt; 207, ii 


Coveed ; ann, 1672 and 1760: r, 8, Covid, 207 ii | 


Coveld ; ann, 1672: «, ©, Covid, 207, ii, 
Covenanted ; «. r, Factor, 262, ii, - . 
Covenanted servant ; «, ¢) Dustuck, 257, ii. ° 
Covenanted Servanta : #. r, ay iy ann, 1587 : 

#. ©. 207; i. 

Coverymanil; ann. 1780: 9. 2, Coben Manilla, 

173; ii : 

Covid “ase. 207, it; ann, 1720 ove) a and 1iGe: 

e. 307, ti. 

Uovil; «, &. 207, ii. . 
Covit; anny 1794: 4. se 807, ii. 
Cowan; ann.-1701 : 

“oweolly 4.2, 207, 5: 86. tis: 
owing; #0 Uumbicow, x34, ii. 
Cowsjteh « # p. 208, in : 
(owle; a, em. E08, 1, twiee, TES, | ii; ann. 1611; 

s «. Narsinga, 474) diy anm 1672: >a, f, | 


‘Havildar, 806, ii; ann. 1680; ar, Canhameirn, 


772. i, aoe) TESS; ann. IRE: ar, 208, 7; 
ann. 1719: «, ©. Mosque, “452, il: ana, 1800 
and 1804 :a..e, 208, i. 
“ewlers ; ata, 1638: @. vp. Cooly, 7192, is. 
cowl-stall; ane. L638: #2, Cooly, 192, i, 








oF , 385, ii, twice, 














Cowpaa; ann; 2800 fF, acl, 675, ii, twiee, 


Cowrey; ann. 1672: ¢, r, Cowry, 209, ii, 

Cowrie; ann. 1883: «. r, Cowry, 210, 1; ann | 
1885: #. r. Cowry, 210, ii, | 

Cowry; #. ©. 205, i (3 times) and ii (6 times), 
209, i, 5 times, 210, i, footnote, 210, ii; and 
footnote, 785, ii and (2), #. ©. Porcelain, 5-49, 
tand ii, «2. Pon, 558, i and ii (twice); “ann. 
243 and 1030 (twice): *. ©. 209, i; ann, 
1030: s.r. Maldives, 4178, 7; ann. 1346 22, r. 
Coir, 180, ii; ann, 1350; «. 7. 208, i (twice) 


avd ii; ann, 1554: s.r. 209, ii, r. Porto 


Viqueno, 550, i, twiee ; ann. 1662: 5, ¢ Naga, 
460, i;ann, 1683: «. r, Pun, 58, Ti? ann, 
1747: a, 210, i, twice : “ann, 1749; ft. 


bs 


78S, ih; ann, 1759: «, rp, Senond, 662, ii; 
ann, 1760: #. ©. Corge, 197, fi, #.r. Pun, 
B46, 1,3 times; ann, 1762, 1770, 1780 dnd 


1786: », r, 210, i; ann, 3791: », ©, 785, ii, 
twice; upon. 1803: 4. ¢, 210, i; ann. 18293: 


#. ¢. Domree, 254, if; ann. 1865: # r, 216, ii, - 


Cowryes; ann, 1683: 9. r, Cowry; 209) i, 
Cow's tail; ann. 1827: s.r, Chowry, 77%, it 
Cowtailed cow ; ann. 1774: #7, Cowtaile, 210, ti. 
Cow-tailed cow; «, r. Chowry, 165, ii, ¢. ¢. Yak, 
744, i, ann, 1774: #. ¢, Cowtails, 210, ii: 


Coates vr. 21, ii, 785, ii; sane, 1528 ; 1? 


Sivialik. 641, ii: ann, 1665 er. 785, it's 
ann. 1774 and 1784: #, ¢, 210, ii, 
Cow-tails + ar Ohowey, 166, i Yak, 74d, i 
ant. 1664 - > 4, , Cowtails, 210, ii, 
| Cow Tai!'s ; anu. 1784: ». r. Cowtaila, mes ii. 
Coxwain ; «, ©. Caksen, 1, i, . 
Cove; ann. 1616: sr. Harakiri, 312, 
Covthiig’ atin, 1726 2 «. r. Quilon, 57 he li. 
Coyne ; ann. 1300+ «. r. Faris, 2662 i. 
Ohe | MATT: 9. Ghabeck, HeeenaNeE 


Hemnaul, 327-7; ann, ries * F, Srerer, 
4) 


are and. 1752 and 1825 - Pr. Guabeck, 


Uowry Divahe; ann. 1080: », r. Maldives, 418, i. 


Bcsty s.r. Gosbeck, 802, ii. alin. 1630: Looe 


tosbeck, 298, 1,9 times, 
Cozida ; ann. 1554 - 4,e, Arrark’ 26, ii. 


| Crabs eyes’ ¢. v, Ruttee, 587, i, 


Cran; 4. 9, 210, ii, 


| Oraneanor ; ata 1535+ a: 'F. Orangaaore, 211, it, 
Cranchee ; #621101: san! ah 1». Palkee 


garry, 506, ii, 
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Cranchie ;'#, #. Jutka, $62, ii 

Cranco; ann, 1343: *. e. Sagar, 655, ii, 

Cranganor ;, «. r, Cranganore,. 211, i; ann. 
1572: #. r, Cranganore, 211, ii, 4. 7, Quilon, 
570, ii, twice; ann, 1578: ¢. r Bamboo, 4], 
ij aun. 1672: », r. Paulist, 521, ii, 


Cranganore; 211, i nnd ii, #. r. Factory, 264, | 


se. Bhickali, 627, i, see 627, ii, footnote, 
ann, 15096: 2, r,2)2 ° | 






Cranganorium ; ann, 1510: «. ¢. Shinkali, 627, ii. 
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Crangelor; ann. 1614; «, e, Cranganore, 211, ii, 
Cranguanor; ann 1554: «, c. Cranganore, 211, ii, 
Cranny; #. e. 212, i, 785, ii, «. rc. Cooleurnee, 
191, i, 4. 2. Curtum, 217, ii: ann, 1848: #, r, 
Nacoda, 469, i, s.r. Tindal, 703, ii; ann, 1798: 
s. ®, 212, ii; ann, 1810: «4, 2. 212, ii, #. Fr. 
Doftery, 254, i, | 
Crony; ann. 1834: «, r, Cranny, 212, ii, 


(To be Continwed), 





MISCELLANEA. 


INHERITED POWER OF CURING DISEASE OR 
CAUSING EVIL IN THE PANJAB. 
BY H. A. ROSE, 
Superintendent of Ethnography, Panjab. 
Tae Baldéches have several sub-divisions, who 
oan atop 


Gurchanis... Divaion:  §- Darzan!. a 

Sub-divinion : Ba an bleeding by 

+e oo rh | ari iti 
Gab-divisdon: Sobran eS 
..INvision:  Jexkani, Charme ond 
Sub-division: Girasi, touching the 
Legharis ... Division Havtions, a yee 
) Sub-dirision: Shah mari mone and 
Fokir have the 


power of bewitching the arma of their enemies 


so that they became useless. In hia translation of © 


the Baldchindma, Hitu Rim saya:—* The Nothi- 
nla ara the. Levitical acction of the Bugtia and 
guardians of Pir Sobri’s shrine, though they have 
wimitted a Gurchini to a share in the guardian- 


ship. Before an expedition 6ach man passes | 
under a yoke of guns (or swords) held by men | 


of the Néthini section. They can charm guna 
ao that the bullets shall be barmiess and get (or 
claim) a share of ull crops grown in the Bugttf 
wuntry, The Usrinis of Khai Bhiri in Kulé- 
chi Tahsil have similar powers, 

Numerous Pathan sectiona alao have similar 


powers, In Masi Kbit), in Déra Iama‘il Khan, | 
the descendants of Murat, of the Mal Khél, can | 


cure burns by applying their spittle to the 
wound, and reciting the formula, ‘#i'sm-i-Ma-ir- 
Rahmin-ir-Rahim,’ The power wos conferred 
by « Hindustani jsagir, The Khwaja Khél 
received a similar power from an Indian fag/r, 
andcan cure pain of any kind by blowing 
in a piece of salt. or sweotment and giving 
it to the patient Among the Niills is a sept, 
called Sarang, who cure jaundice by blowing on 
graing of white jiwir, which the patient eats, 
This power waa bestowed by Mifin Khwija Sihib 
of Mika Bagh, at whose shrine is a sarinA tree, 








j and by eating its leaves on the, éankridind of 


Baisdkh one becomes immune from riskfa-narrd 
(a disease) for as many years as one has eaten 
leaves. Tho tomb also has « general power of 
healing. Another Nidzt sept, the Michan Khél, 
is descended from Michan BabA, and has three 
sub-aepts, the Badni, Girk! and Aka Khéls, which 
have varying degrees of power to cure hydro. 
Phobia and snake-bite, and visita to the tomb 
ofthe Biwi also secure immunity from anake- 
bite. The Burd Ehbél of the Bhitanni comprises 
six or seven families claiming Sayyid descent 

but believed to be Mulligaura, who he: She 
enemy's bullets in war, and the Shiki sept 
ean cure any disorder if seven members of the 
sept pray for the patient and spread a chddar or 
sheet over him. This sept is puid for its services. 
Tn Tink is a sept called Taib, near Gaombild, aleo 
claiming Sayyid descent, but probably of Bhitanni 
origin, who can cause rain by their Prayers, 
and avert misfortunes, Among the Gandaptr 
isa Musd-2il sept which cures cataract, and 
another sept, culled Buri, cures pains by strik- 
ing the part affected with an iron implement. 
Three visite must be made. <A third sept, the 


| Tbrighi, can cure a disenso called dur, by blow- 
| ing on the wound two days, the cure resulting on 


the third, Among the Babars is a scpt, Akhond- 
al, of the Biwan-rils, who can cure enske-bite 
and hydrophobia : they write a charm in three 
wooden vessels, wach off the writing with water, 


| and make the patient drink it, This must be 


done by them gratis, but the carpenter who makes 
the bowls may be paid, and an essential condition 
ia that no other treatment, before or sfter, may 
be tried. The Ushtarind Pathins, by origin 
Sayyids, can give immunity from weapons in 
battle, and the Hari-pil sept of the Shirannis 
have « similar power, and claim a similar descent. 
Finally, some of the Qasrdnts practise divination | 
from the sboulder-blades of goats, and take 
auguries from the cries of birds, 
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Various other tribes have similar septs with 
these curative powers. The Shékhs of Gandi 


‘Omr Ehéia in Tabsil Kuldchi cure ulcers by | 


reciting a charm and touching the part. The 
Mahar JAte in Bahiwalpir can cure sore throats 
by rubbing salt with the ashes of cow-dung on 
the patient's neck, The cure is instantuncous, 
and the belief said to be general in the Panjab. 
The Ganglis of Khén Béli have a similar power. 
A Hinde Arif of the Chugh git can cure chuk 
or pain in the loins by pushing the sufferer 
from behind. If a Chuch is not on band, it is 
sufficient to go to his house and rub one's back 


againat the wall. OChogh may be derived from | 


chuk, because the tribe has this power, but per- 
hapa the idea ia simply that a Chugh has power 
ever chuk, Imitative magic finds scope in the 
following rite:— If your field be suffering from 
malé or blight, call in a man named Mala Mal or 
Mali RAém and drive him from the field, beating 


him with shoes a fergo. ‘Then as MOM runs away, 


with lamentations, so, too, will the blight depart. 
The Dui section of the Arople have also an 


inherited power of curing a sprain in the back | 


or loins by touching the part affected.* The pain 
ealled chuk may also be oured by this section 
which uses the foliowing charm :— Dud afth bari, 
phillin bhayt dari, bhanné chil (waiot) karéndal 
adrt.’ The charm is read over a cloth and this is 
then applied thrice to the part, a push being 
finally given to it to expel the pain. The power 
was conferred on Seth Hari, the ancestor of the 


section, by fagire. It ia also said to be essential | 
that the patient should go straight home without | 


jooking back. The power is exercised gratis. 
But these powers, though most common in the 


south-west of the Panjib, are by no means con-— 


fined to that area. For instance, the Puthila of 





Phiphil R4j4 Rim in Jhélam cure boils on 
children's heads gratis, by first Gilling the mouth 
with salt and then spitting om the sore, and the 
head of the Paswil Gojare at Jakkar in that 
District cores a skin disease which canses 


| baldness by pulling out a single hair. He 
| practises on one Sunday in the month and must 


not necept any fee, because that condition was 
made by the fagfr who conferred the power some 
generationango. Thus, too, the Ehatris of tht 
Asri section at Sankhitré in Sidlkit can ours 
snoke-bite by reciting charms and touching th: 
person bitten with drek leaves. Among the Jita 
the Saléhni of Sidhbwin in Tabsil Zofarwil can 
eure ulcers by administering pepper charmed by 
them on a Sunday or Tuesday. Sédhd Ram Dis 
conferred this power on them, In Patillé the 
Bit Khatris of Bhiwinigarh cure enlarged 
glends by touching them with a pen dipped in 
ink. And the males of the Sungal gét of the 
Panis of the same tract can cure sores by touch- 
ing them with salt. Among the Sinkhld RAjputs 
of Uni Taheil the descendants of one Sangd bave 
the power of curing small-pox by inoculation. 
ni or Nangiind (the play on the words nag, anake, 
and sangi, naked, causes constant confusion im 


beliefs) of Bhibpir are also believed to be able 


nig, because they have that power. The Ghiraths 
have a section, called Rihérd, which has heredi- 
tary power to inflict evil. 

The above instances of hereditary supernatural 
or supernormal powcrs have been collected in the 
Panjib, It would be of interst to know if similar 
septe-or clans exist in other parts of India, and 
of the power from father to son. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CHEE-CHEE. 

Here is a quotation of Re pi So for 
the etymology of this word, from Jhe Times 
Weekly Edition of May 14, 1902, Supplement, 
p. iii., in an articleentitled Personal Reminucences 
of St, Pierre (Martinique) :— 

‘Here the Chee-chee, or patois, was ‘nigger- 
French,” indeed the most common of the two 
patois throughon: the Leeward and Windward 
Ielande, and still the language of the back popu- 
Jation in 8t. Lucia and in Dominica.” 

Now Chee-choo is, according to all authori- 


ties, an East-Indian word, denoting the language | 


firat, and then the personality of the East-Indian 





half-caste. But is it after all uoe of thoes words 
belonging equally to the East and Weat Indies ? 
If so, a new etymology will have to be songbt 


for it. 
CORRUPTIONS OF ENGLISH. 
Hiscats—Aware-Inow. 
Ante, Vol, XXX. p. 920, I quoted an instance 
I havesince beard hingain, which has a very Hindi 
R. C. Tempe. 


“TA child born feet foremost oan cure pain in the loine by kicking the part affected. Was the progenitor 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GEBMAN OF THE LATE PROFESS0n G. RILER, CLE, LL.D, VIENKA 
BY E. H. BURGESS, UNDER THE DIRECTION OP JAS. BURGESS, C.1.E., LL.D. 


[Tax paper, of which the following is a translation, appeared in tho Sitswnyeberichta of tno 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna (Vol. CXIX., 1889), and some copies of it wore 
strack off in a separate form, chiefly for distribution to friends.’ There are many scholars, both 
in Earope and India, who are interested in the awbject of the paper bot are not familiar with the 
German language ; to them, the following translation ia offered in order to make iis contents 
accessible. — J. B.] 


Fi my Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1879-30, p. 5, I announced the discovery of 

& historical. poem which bears the title Sukyitasamkirtana, and was composed by 
Arisimha in honour of his patron, the Jaiua VastupAla, who served the VaghelA prince Ranaka- 
Viradhavals of Dholké and his son Visaladeva as minister from Vikrama-Sathvat 1276 to 
1296 or 1207, Although since then, by the publication of Somejvara's Airtilaumudi, the most 
important source concerning the origin of the power of the Vaghela dynasty of Gujarat, has 
become generally accessible, yet a discussion of the contents of Arisithha’s poom will not be 
superfinous.. For this touches on several detaila about which Somedvara is silent, and gives new 
and in part valanble accounts of other incidents, ‘The manuscript which I have used for the 
following examination is No. 302 of my collection inthe library of the Indian Office: This was 
copied in Angnst 1890 from the same original in Ahmadabad from which No, 415 of the 
Dekhan College.Collection of 1879-80 was. taken; and it was thea carefully collated with 
No. 411 of the Dekhan College Collection of 1280-81, It is therefore, — with the exception of 
the confusion between the sibilanta, between @ and i, ra and pi, a3 well as fa and tha, — pretty 


The character and arrangement of the work. 


The Sukyitasathkirtana:is, as the inscription of each canto imumates, a Mahdkdrya or 
artistic poem, composed according to the rules of prosody, and it contains 11 Sargas with 553 
verses. Five verses at the end of each Sarge are duo not to Arisimha bot to Amarapandita. 
It asya, [. 46; — “ In this work which Arisithha composed, Amsarapandita wrote these four 
last verses canto by canto.” The number refers to the preceding four verses 42-45, and the 
fifth, which is repeated at the end of each Sarga, ia not reckoned. These verses have no close 
connection with the contents of the preceding paris. The first three either contain general 
praises and blessings upon Vaatupila or mention incidents not desoribed by Arisituha, Tho 
fourth always names Arisitlia as the author of the work and praises his poetic skill. 


The titles of the separate cantos are as follows : — 
I, — Chdpotka!dnvayavarpana, Description of the Chipotiata dynasty (of Gujarit), 
45 verses ; principal metre: Vasantatilaka. 
IL. — CAaulukydarayavarnana, Description of the Chaulukya dynasty (of Gujarit), 
56 verses; principal metre: U pajati. 
— Manériprakdia, Appearance of the ministers, 67 verses ; principe’ metre: 
Anushtabb. 
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Iv. — Diermtpadsians, ogeusee in the holy law, 49 Verses | png metre: 
Rathoddhata. 
V.— Sasghaprastiéna, Departure of the (Jaina) congregation, 55 verses; principal 
metre: Vaméastha. 
V1. — Séryedayevarnena, Description of the sunrise, 40 verses; principal metre: 
Malini, 
VIL. — Sairwmajayadersana, Visit to Satrumjaya, 48 verses ; principal metre: Sviigata, 
VI. — Sri-Nemidariane, Visit to (the shrine of) the divine Neminitha, 48 verses; 
: principal metre: Pramitiksbard. 
IX, — Shadrituvarnena, Description of the six seasons of the year, o6 verses ; principal 
metre: Drntavilambitd. 
X. — Puraprareta, Entrance into the town (Diolka), 47 verses; the metres vary every 
two verses or still more freqnently. 
I" XI. — Enomeration of Vastupéla’s buildings,41 verses ; principal metre : Vasuntatilaka. 


| Besides the metres already mentioned, the following also occur in single verses: Arya, 
} Indravajri, Upendravajri, Pushpitigri, Mafijubhishin!, Mandikrinté, ‘Sirdilavikridita, Sikha: — 
| rinl and Sragdharé. Amarapandita usually begins his first verse in the metre with ‘which 
; Arisitha ceases. In spite of the pains both poets have taken with the versification, it often’ 
. happens that the first and third foot of a verse stop in the middle of « simple word, And 





| although; the really distinguished poeta often use the weak cesura by ending the first pddas 
of a half verse with one part of a compound, yet they avoid dividing simple words. This abuse 
first occurs in later poetastera. The more difficult feats of art, like Pratilominuloma, Gomi- 
triki, etc., neither Arisimha nor Amarapandita has tried. On the other hand, there are numerous 
anupriésas or alliterations, and —althongh more seldom — even yamakas or rhymes. As for the 
diction, one easily perceives the zealous striving to vary the turnings of the classical models and 
to find new expressions or figures. The result is not a brilliant one, however, and the Sukrita-— 
; ‘nhkirtana nowhere rises above the level of the mediocre. At some points one may doubt’ 
whether the authors are quite sound in grammar. Once, I. 44, the MS. gives the form asisnepat, 
| and again VII. 38, asasnapat, It is possible, however, that these are clerical errors. In another 
place, VII. 43, there is the incorrect form pratildéhita, One peculiarity is the abrupt commence- 
ment of the poem which bas neither an introduction nor along maigala. The maigala is 
represented only by the word, Sri with which the first verse begins, 
| 
| 


Tho author and his time, 


All that we learn from the poem about Arisithha is that his father was called Lay 
simha, VIII. 48, or Lavanasituha, X..6. The latter is, of course, the form really my in 
ordinary life. We may further infer from the whole manner of representation that the poet 

A be to the Jaina sect, Since his own and his father's name both end in tiibha, it is 
veobattn ack they were both Rajputs. We learn something more about him from his assistant 
Amarapandite or Amarayati, whose fall name is Amaruchandra, and from the later Prahandhat 
of the Jainas, Amarachandra, pupil of Jinadattasiri, was the euthor of a series of works, 
among which the Jdlabhdrate, published in the Pundit of 1869 ff., the * instruction for poets,’ 
called Kdryatalpalatd (Acriskeld), and the Kéryukalpalataparimala? have been known for 
a long time. In the introduction to the second work he says. that the aphorisms in it ure 
cmpans partly b3 Aiba partly by Arisithhe. It is said there, 1. 2:— “Whilst 1 esteem 





3 "That the third work, s super-commentary to the second, comes from Amamobandm himeelf; it saye at the end 
ef Kdryakalpalatd, [, 5; etachhchhlokokiavarnydndm ci feshdntardad harisemoy i athritakivpakalp: iatd= 
porimaldy agen: 
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the Xari. sya of the excellent poot Arisimha, who, like the full moon, causes the great 
ocean of the nectar of poetry to swell, on account of extempore composition, I shall comment 
upon the aphorisms composed partly by me, partly by him.” ? From this it follows, first, that: 
Arisinhe wrote a handbook of postry with the title Kavitdrahasya, and, secondly, that the text 
of the Adryakalpalatd was written by him and Amarachandra in common, 





More ia coutained in Rijaiekhara’s Prubandfakosha, in which the thirteenth part is 
dedi¢ated to the poet Amarmchandra. It is narrated there that Amarachandra, pupil of 
Jinadatiasoiri, received the charm called Siddiasérarate from an unnamed Kevirdja, i. 4, 
from a man who bore the title poet-prince. Through the proper use of the same, Awarachandra 
compelled the goddess of eloquence to appear to him, and obtained grace from her to become 
a perfect poet, honoured by all princes. He then wrote the first and second of the above-named 
works as well as the CAhandoratndvali, the Siktarainéralf, the Kaldtaldpa, and later, ‘upon the 
word,’ i. ¢., at the desire of a patron, the KanshyAdgdrika Padma, the Sdstra called Pedmdnanda, 
Rajasekhora farther records that Amafachandra, after various adventares, arrived nt the court of 
Visaladera, king of Dholka, and won his favour. Once, it continues, the king asked him : 
‘Who is thy teacher in the fine arts?’ Amata said: ‘The poet-prince Arisithha,’ ‘Then 
bring him to me to-morrow morning" (answered the king). The following morning Amars- 
chandra led the port before the king, The king sat leaning on his sword and asked: ‘Is 
this the poet-prince P’ He anawered: ‘Om.’ Then the king said: ‘ Recite something suitable 
to the occasion.” Thereupon Arisitmlrs recited four verses in which he praised Visaladeva's 
sword. The prince was so charmed that he bestowed a permanent appointment ond a high 
salary upon the poet. Soon afterwards the salary was doubled because he sang in a masterly 
manner of » blade of grass which the king held in his hand. 


Like the records of most of the Prabandhes, this one also contains, besides what is 
undoubtedly correct, much that is not so. In the first place it is true that Amarachandra wrote 
a work called Padsidnanda, Peterson found it and bought it for the Bombay Government (sec 
First Report, p. 126, No, 285). From the extracts given there from the Cambay Library MS., it 
appears that it bears also the title Jinendracherita and is a Mahalivya, containing 12 Sargas 
(¢f. also Peterson, doc. cit. p. 58). 


The statement, then, that Arisithha was the teacher of Amarachandra in the fine aris 
agrees with the contents of the above second verse of the Advystalpalatd. The reverential 
way in which Amarachandra expresses himself in his verses about Arisimha speaks for the 
same thing :— 

I. 45. — “ Arisitha, a lion for his elephant-like opponents, composed this work, which, 
like the glances of the ever-gracious Vastupila, dispenses rivers of nectar.” 

VILL. 48. — “ This work, a flood of beams from the moon of the face of Lavanyasimha’s . 
son, which draws off the awarms of bees from those waterlilies, the faces of the unworthy, 
produces mighty waves in the milk-ocean of fame ef the excellent minister and prince 
Vastupala.’# | 


Only a pupil speaking of his teacher, or » client of his patron, would express himself thus. 


9 Sea Anfrecht, Catclogas cod. 5. M. Bibl, Bodleiane, p. 210. In the beginning of the second Pida, MS, 
No. 119 of my collection haa sated instead of nafvd and! translate accordingly. Compare also Bhindirkar, Report 
on the Search, ote,, 1883-64, p. 6, , : | . 

* The ewarme of bees are the admirers, who formerly hong upon the lips of the bad ports, but now turn to 
A=isitha, 
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in the other hand, the Pradandha is incorrect iu stating that Amarapandita and, through 
him, Arisimha «came to the court of Dholké only during the reign of Visaladeva, ciren 
Vikrama-Samvat 1296 to 1818, For soon after Visaladevn’s accession Vastupila lost his high 
position and died, as Narachandra had prophesied, in the Vikrama year 12984 From the 
Sukritasaikirtane it ia apparent, however, that it was written when the minwter was in «the 
zenith of his power. This is proved, for instance, by two verses at the end of the first and 
second cantos : — 

I. 42. — “ Daily, illustrious prince of the council, Vastupils, the Dribmans cry blessings on 
you: * Long may you live!'—-the bard princes: ‘May you attain the age of Brabma |" —and 
noble women: ‘ May you never grow old and be immortal!" But I will also say something : 
‘May you rejoice in your life as long as your far-reaching fame dances in the sky.’" 

II. 52.—" Heavenly (wishing) cow, (paradise) trees, (wish-fulfilling) precious stones!) Why 
hide ye yourselves in the tottering rocks of the divine mountain (Mero)? Adorn the earth > 
nobody demands you! May the illustrious minister Vastupala alone live for ever !” 


/, 

It is hence certain that both poets stood in close relation to the minister who served: 
Visaladeva's father, and their connection with him, according to the last verse, is scarcely 
doubtfol. For when an indian poet praises the generosity of his hero in the above manner, it is- 
a certain sign that he has either experienced the same or hopes to do so, . ‘There are, however, 
a number of other passages which make it still clearer that Amarachandra and probably alao 
Arisitha belonged to Vascupiia’s suite of poets which the Prabandhas often mention, The 
next vers, IL. 54, onght to suffice to convince the most incredulous. It says: — “ Poverty has 
resignedly deserted so completely those men who continually rejoice in praising Vastupala that 
she, indolent in spite of the commana ot the goda, does not even cross the threshold of their 
neighbours’ honses."’ That is to say, in simple prose, that the singer and other poets were 
well paid by Vastupala. If one must accept from this that Rajaiekhara places the prime of 
Amarachandra and Arisimha too late," it need not therefore be concluded that they had no 
connection with J**aladeva. It is very possible that they kept themselves in favour at the 
Jourt of Dholka after Viradbavala’s death and the fall of Vastupdla. 


As to the exact date of com n of the poem we need not be content to ascribe it 
merely in general to the period of Vikrama-Samvat 1276-1206 or 1297, during which Vastupéin: 
oceupied his high position. It will be seen later, from the comparison of his statements 
concerning Vastupila’s buildings with the inscriptions, that it was probably written about tho 
Vikrams year 1285, It is probably some years younger than the Kirfitawmedi, The 
Sukritesedkiziana seems never to have found much esteem even with the Jainas, Neither 
Rajaéekhara in the Prabandhakosha, nor Jinaharsha in the Vastupdlacharita, quotes it, although 
the latter gives long extracts from older sources. . Both follow Somesvara's Kirtikauniudt, the 
greater fame of which put the poem of the less distinguished Arisimba in {the shade, Its 
anthor Arisimba ia perhaps mentioned in Siragadhara's Po idhati, where a verse of a certain 
Arasi-Thakkura, No. 76 (Peterson's edition), is mentioned. Arast stands for Aris, and ia 
ep RIL I of Arisithha (see Veber das Novasdhaséakacharita, p. 39), which 
# still frequently used in Gujarat. The identity of thetwo persons is, of course, by ne reane 
droved by the similarity of their names, but is only a possibility. zy i | 
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' Asal r proof of this, it may be mentioned that | | 
im the Vikrama year 17. the Cambay MS, of the Podminande-Edeya waa written 
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I, — Vanaraija an ~ sis Verses 1-26 

I. — Yogaraja oo? rae eee rt 4 27-23 

lll. —Ratniditya .. ...  ... » 89-80 

IV. — Vairisinha _.., i ate » 21-82 

V.—Eshemaraja ... ... vai »  SEB4 

— Chaimund oe as = " 85-36 

—. ae — int » 37-38 

VIL — Bhabhata 2 ie ae rE 39-41 
"he vertes dedicated to these kings contain almost nothing but conventional flatteries in 
which no historical events are mentioned, Vansraja and Bhobhata are the only exceptions. 
As regards the first, it-is montioned inverse 9 that he founded the city of Anahilapiftaka 
or Aphilviid, and verse 10 that he built there the temple of Paichisara-Pirivanitha Both 
statements are found in most of the later Jaina Prebandias, and are therefore of no special 
ia of some significance and also the arrangement and number of the Gbduda kings, For. both 
entirely disagree with the statements in Krishnijt’s Ratnamdld, in some MSS. of Merutunga's 
Prabendhachintémani,’ ond in later works, like Jinamandana’s Kumdrapdl: ita, Jinaharsha’s 
All these works recognise only seven inatead of eight Chandi kings, whose succession 
differs from the above, .d they ascribe to the last a reign of only seven years. On the other 
hand, our list is almost identical with that contained in Merntafga’s Therdvali,® and in the 
Bombay edition of the Prabandhaetintémam, pp- 85-38." In thé Therdrali theve are difference 
Bahada, bot Thighada or Ghighada, and the latter not Bhitbhata but Paisds. Pdada is 
doubtless a clerical error for Bhiyads or Bhiwadas, which is the usual Apsbhrathéa form for 
which mmy be the same as B&hads if the origival form of the name be Righavabhata. The 
edition of the PrabandAachintdmani has the form Alkada, which differs still more strongly. 

On the other hand, it gives for Bhibhaja the form Bhiyada," which one expecta. | 

tions of KrishpAji (which, moreover, have been printed from. bad MSS.) the statements of 
the Therdzeli have hitherto received no consideraticn. The narrative of the seven Chiiuda 


' Thus No, 204 of my collestion and Bhid DAji’s MSS., Jowr, Bo. Br, B.A. Soc., Vol. IX, p. 157, 

* Bee Jour. Bo, Br, E. A Soe, Loe. cid, 

*The passage is in parenthesls in the edition. Also the narrative which follows in the tert ahews that the MS. 

™ It te quite possible to find for the seventh Ching king in the Subpitasahkirtena a name which comes ary 
near the Akade given in the published edition of the Frabundhachinédmani. We can divide L, 87, probalaiatruyadgA 
that we gain thereby o oonstrootion exactly corresponding to that in verses 27, 31, 85, etc., and also that the word 
Abate, whi Ahavamalls : for 











aking. Nevertheless I hob tt probable that the name was Bihada; for I do not believe that the poet would have 
lighted upon the alliteration “nihurdhadah if the name had not began with rd Then the certainly corrapt forma 
Thigisadin and Ghighs4s tend to prove thet the initial was a consonant. 
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his sister's son, and of the Chaulukya prince B&ji, is unhesitatingly accepted, though it contains 
the absurdity of Raji’s marriage having taken place and his son having grown op, within 
these seven years’? It is plain from Arisithha’'s statements that the Therdeoli does not-stand 
alone in its representations, but resta upon older traditions, Since Krishndjl’s Aatnamdld is 
perhaps as old as the Suéritasathkiréana, the two contradictory accounts of the Chinda kings 
existed at least in the thirteenth century, and probably earlier still. It must be left to the 
future to establish their real history when authentic documents are found. For the present 
we must be content with the conclusion that the version current in India, through Forbes's 
Rds Méld, has no particular claim to be received and was not uncontested in the older tradition, 


The notes about the Chaulukys kings in Sarge II, are considerably fuller. Of the first 
king Malaréje it is related that he particularly venerated Somavitha, and it is said, verse 3: — 
“Which hero (Milarija), plainly proving hia veneration, prostrated himself every Monday 
before Somanitha and obtained great splendour and fame from the hot flames ont of the eye 
on the forehead of that god." 


Possibly Arisittha knew the absurd legend of the Pradendhachinédmani, p. 45, -acec 
to which ‘Millarija made a pilgrimage every Monday to § 





vil omanithapattansa near Veriiyal, until 
the god, to please the king, settled first nearer Anghilvdd in Mandal! or Mindal, and at last 
came even into the capital. Milarija's worship of Biva is proved besides by his presentation 
of land. The following verse 4 seems to refer to the erection of the Triparushapriisdds in 
Ashilvad. From among the military undertakings of Millarfja, the victories over Barapa 
and Laksha, king of Kachb, are mentioned. ‘The former is made a general of the king of 
Eanyakubja. Of the next king Chamunda, vv. 8-9, Arisimha has nothing positive to any. 
On the other hand, a victory of Vallabha.dja over the king of Milvi is celebrated in verse 13, 
and in yerse 14 the remark is made that Vallabba had the dirwde of Jagaijhampans, which does 
not cecur elsewhere, The Kirtikeumedi, which also mentions the probably apocryphal victory, 
IT. 11, gives him the éiruda of Jagatkampana. It says of Durlabhardja, vy. 15-16, that he 
was Yery modest, and was ashamed when his court poets compared him to Krishos. In the 
Kirtikaumudi also Dorlabba is praised for this virtmg. Of his successor Bhima I. we are told 
only that he conquered the celebrated king Bhoja of Dhari. This statement agrees again 
with that of the Airtikawmudt, IL. 17-18, and also with those of the later Pratendhas, whilst it 
does not occur in Hemachandra's Drydiraya, Bhima’s son Karna, vv. 20-23, is praised for his 
beauty, mentioned also by Hemachandra in the Praéasti to his Grammar, verse 17, in the 
Rainandlé and in the Kirtikawmudi, 11, 21. Then Arisitha states that Karpa conquered the king 





of Milva and brought home from there a statne of Nilakantha or Siva. It says, verse 23:— 
“Who (Karpa) conquered the king of Milvé with his army and truly brought with him 
Nil.kantha; the fame of him for whom the number of paths through the river on the head of 
this god was multiplied, he extended in the three worlds.” | 


reiga, The latest discoveries, however, shew that this silence is by no means jastified. Bilhasa’s 
drama, Karposundari, which was found by Paydit Durgiprasid and published in the Bombay 
Kévyamdld, speaks of s fortunate war with the Muhammadan princes of Sindh and Ghasnt. 
Since Bilhaps was in Anhilvid during Karga’s reign, and probably mado an unsuccessfal 
attempt to become the court poet of that king, his statement deserves credit. Then Someévars. 
Arisitihs’s contemporary, narrates, in the Surathoteara,’* found by Dr. Bhandarkar, that his 
ancestor Ams, house-priest of king Karna, compelled an evil spirit (kyity¢) raised by the house- 
priest of the king of Dhara, to kill its originator, The reason why the Paraméra prince's priest 
sought to destroy the Chaulukys ruler was that the Istter had invaded the dominion 

18 I firat drew attention to this atrocious nonsense in the Indien Antiquary | “5 

M4 Report on the Search, ote,, 1885-34, p. 20. gad 
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accept it as a fact that the feud between Milyé and Gojarit did not rest during Karga’s reign, : 


Of Jayasithha’s deeds jt is related, ry. 23-84, that his cavalry bathed their horses in the 
Ganges (v. $2), that the ‘air-walker Barbarake' carried him about in the atmosphere (v. 33), 
that he took prisoner Yabovarman, king of Dhird (v, 84), that he had the tank called 
Siddhasara: dog (v. $5), anda high pillar of victory (kirtistambha) built (v.87). All these 
points are sufficiently known, It is only of interest that Barbaraka has here, as also in most 
of the other Pradandhas, become a purely mythical being. Verse 36 speaks of Jayasimha's 
worship of his mother, and alludes indeed to the narrative (Prabandhashinidmans, p. 139), 
according to which the king, at the request of Mayanallideyi, remitted a tax imposed on 
pilgrims going to Somanidthapattana by the officials at Bahuloda, 


Verses 39-43, referring to Kumarapéls, first praise the favouring of the Jaina religion by 
this king, who abolished the confiscation of the goods of tradeamen dying without male heirs, 
and caused rihdras to be built in every city.“ Then his victories over the Jaigalesa, i. ¢. 
Arnoraja of Sakambhari or Sambhar, and over the Kauikansa emperor, i, «., the Kidamba 
king Mallikirjuns, who ruled over the Kohkan (Kirfikewnudf, II. 47-48), aro celebrated. 
With respect to the latter, Arisithha gives a note which contradicta Someévara’s reporta, but 
shows on the other hand that the representation of the later Prabondhachintdmesi is correct. 
It says, verse 43; — “ What is wonderful in this strong one’s (Kumérapilla's) conquering even 
the J&ngala princes, seeing the roler of the marshland, the Kauhkans emperor, was defeated 
by his very tradesman (damij) ? ” 


Someévara, in the Xawmudi, sacribea both victories to the king himself; in the Prasat of 
Tejalpala’s temple at Abd (vv. 35-36) on the other hand, the first is ascribed to the Paramira 
Yasodhavala and the second to his son Dh&rivarshs. Weratufga, on the other hand, records 
in the Probendhachintdmani, p. 201 #f., that the Srimill-Vapid Amrabbata, son of the counsellor 
Udayana,"* advanced: twice against the king of the Koikan. At first be suffered defeat, but.in 
the second campaign he is said to have slain, Mallikirjona. 


Komérapila's successor ia called in verse 44, Ajayadeva instead of Ajxyapila. This form 
of the name is also found sleswhere (soo Ueber das Leben dea J. M. Hemachandra, 8. 55, note 6). 
Like all Prabandhes, the Sus mentions with praise that the king sent him as 
a tribute from Sap@dalaksha in Eastern Rajputans, a golden magdapika, i, ¢., & little ornament 
in the form of a mandapa or pillared hall, Not less known ia the victory which (v. 46) 
Ajayadeva’s son Mdlaraja II. gained over the Turushkas, i. ¢., over Muhammad Shababuddin 
thort, The Muhammadan authors (seo Elliot, History, Vol. IT. p, 294) confirm this information, 
which is found also in the Prithwirdjarijaya (Kaémir Report, pp. 62-63), 


Mach more important 1 that part. of. ihe work (Sarga 11. 48-57, Sarga III. 1-62) which 
follows next, relating to Bhimadeva II., representing his relation to Lavanaprasada and 
his son Viradhavale, the Rao§ of Dholké, and stating. how. Vastupala became minister. to the 
latter. Arisimba gives an account here, which differs markedly from Somedvara's narrative.in 
the Kirtikownudi. It, will therefore be ss well to give the most important verses of this part 
word for word : — 

[L..48. Now. his (Milariéja’s) brother, the illustrious Bhimadeva,. whose invincible, 
terrible arm, like the post of s gate, destroyed all his enemies, wears the amulet of the sphere 
for whioh the shores ofthe doeah furnish the pearls. 

49. His whole life long the held fast to the reflection : -.‘ This seat of. the gods (Mount 
Meru) ought not to disappear through my liberality, which lasts but for « moment,’ — 


"Mh ee Bahlar, Ueber das Leben dea J, M, Hemachandra, Be. 89-60. 
18 Beg Meber das Leber det J. M.' Hema: andra, 8, 9 and noke 38. 
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and so he abstained from uprooting the golden mountain (Meru) in order to distribute gifts 
of gold. | 

TI. 50. That beggars always experienced his liberality we hear from the songs of the 
pleasure-seekers (nymphs) who settled in the neighbourhood of his palace on the gold- 
mountains terraced for pleasure, in the belief that these were spurs of Monnt Meru. 

51. Bhima the hosband of the earth, whose entire riches had disappeared through 
continual and too liberal gifts, — whose brilliant glory had departed, whose kingdom was bit 
by bit violently devoured by the barons, —ate his inmost heart out in long-accumulated cares. 

III. 1. All at once, the prince, whose whole possessions had become small, saw in & 
dream at the end of the night s glorious and splendid god. . 

12. Thereupon the god poured upon the lord of the earth, who was as it wore the root of 
the creeper of his love, the nectar-waves of his eloquence aa follows : — 

13. “I, thy grandfather," king Kumarapala, who have won the bliss of heaven through 
the laws of Arhat, am come because I love thee in thy misfortune. 

14. ‘Son, I will give thee s proud governor of the kingdom, through which thon obtainest 
great glory, as fire does by wind. 

15. “The great-armed Arpordja, son of the illustrious Dhavala, was an elephant in the 
forest of the Chaulukya-atem, an eagle for the serpents, his enemies. | 

18. “This man of adventurous spirit, who was the cause of my glory, was made by me, 
whose heart he won by his courage, lord of the city of Bhimapelll. 

19. ‘When evil connsellors opposed thee, this strong one made thy accession the means 
of repaying my favour for ever. 

0, ‘His son is LAvanyaprasidsa, whose arm, brandishing the sword — one would think 
it was his tongue — prepares to destroy his enemies in fight.” 

93. “Tf thou make this ornament of the sphere lord of all (earveirara) thou wilt become 
the husband of Fortuna and rest in happiness like Vishnu in the Ocean. 

24. “He haga son Viradhavala, who for the sake of the battle wishes to perform again 
the oath of the descendant of Bhrigu (Paraéurima) to destroy the Kshatriya-race.” 


97. “ Give this strong-armed one, whose shining toe-nails have become jewels on the heads 
of hostile kings, the rank of heir to the throne (yaurardjya), and thyself wilt role yet a long 
time, 


of. ‘Still more! save thou the Jnina-faith which helped me to attain unhindered to the 
fields of heaven, and which now almost sinks into the Kali-(period).” 

99. When the king heard this, he embraced smiling the lotus-feet (of the god) sa if he 
wished to hold in his hands the Fortuna that lives in the water-lilies. 

$0, Honouring him graciously, the god, lovingly attached to him, laid bis hand which 
resembled the Lotus, the house of the Kamala, on his head. 

81. When in the morning the sound of the trumpet announced the sunrise to the ruler of 
the world, sleep, which closed his lotus-eyes, departed, like the night which closes the eye-like 

32, When the prince saw with astonished gate the light of the Ismps, (he esid): *There 
is indeed visibly a god!’ and then quickly be left his bed. +i wes 

8%. Then the husband of the earth, who had accomplished the duties of the morning, 
visited his hall, whose thick buttresses of jewels streamed forth rich splendotr. 

$5. The ruler caught sight of the devoted barons among the company, shining like sparks 
of their courage. 

96, The father and the son whom the god pointed ont, the king anointed lords over all, 
with his eyes which were like nectar-jars. 








1 If KumérapAla calls himself Bhima's grandfather, the expression, an is often tha case With the indication of 
the great-uncle of Bhima, whoee grandfather's name was Makipila (ses Forbes's Hds Mald, p. 188). 
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I. 37. Thereupon the king directed joyfully this gracious speech before the nobles to 
$8. “Through thy father, the terror of his enemies, I was set up (as king) in this king- 
dom ; do thou therefore increase my diminishing prosperity. 

39. “ Accept from me, thon great in war, the rank of a lord over all; Viradhavala, who 
shines in virtue, shall be my successor.” 

40. Thus requested by the king, himself worthy to be entreated in # matter in which 
they ought to have been the suppliants, the two spake joyfully: ‘Your Majesty's command is 
law to us.” 

41. Laying his hollow hands together as if he held in them the fluttering Butterfly 
(Fortuna), Viradhavala turned again towards the husband of the earth (and said) : — | 

42, “Master, I am in need of an adviser; without one, the brave lion springs at the 
thunder-cloud, taking it for an elephant and suffers a great fall. 

43. “Give me such a connsellor, distinguished by extraordinary virtues, acquainted with 
the use of weapons, with books, with the acquisition of wealth and with battle.” 

44. Greatly delighted by this speech, which was like s stream of nectar poured out to 
invigorate the liana-(creeper) of his happiness, the master of the world thought a little and 
then said : — 

45. “Once upon a time was Chandapa, fiery in his splendour, a branch of the ever-fresh 
linna of fame of the distinguished Pragvafs lineage, a servant (of the king) in this realm. 

47. “ His son, named Chandsaprasida, was furnished with skill and affability, . . . 

49. “To him was born a son named Soma, who flooded the firmament with his glory, 

50, “ Who had no master but king Siddha and no god but the lord of the Jinas. 

5], “His descendant Abvarija made the universo splendid with his glory; he who 
accomplished seven pilgrimages to escape the seven hells. 

53. “ His beloved wife was Kumaradevi, who, though the first among the Jina-believing 
(women), worshipped the husband of Gauri. 

54. “To theso two were born three sons, whose power made their enemies tremble . . « 

5h. “First among them, Malladeva is famous as a treasury of wisdom ; he who obtained 
antocracy in his kingdom by the will of his preceptor. 

56. “ His younger brother is the wise Vastupala, a dwelling-place of the fine arts, whose 
feet the later-born Tajahpals daily worships. 

57. “These two, like wands to whirl about the ocean of deeds, like paths leading to 
conjunction with Fortuna, I will give you for counsellors; but they protect their friends." — 

58. As Viradhavala rejoiced at this speech, the husband of the earth called to these two 
sons of one mother, who bowed their heads, (and said) : — 

59, “May you, who alone have crossed the ocean of state affairs, be clothed with tho 
dignity of counsellors of the great Viradhavala. 

60. “ His courage will attain to sight, if you serve him as eyes; unceasingly vigilant may 
he trample down all my enemies. 

61. “Yet more—may you two, who hang on the feet of the Jina-prince, like bees on 
a lotus, glorify the faith in the lord of the Jinas; this great wish of king Kumarapala, which 
he entrusted to me in # vision, must of necessity be fulfilled.” 

62, When the king had given these instructions, to which a good invisible god called out 
his approval — falsely taken for the echo from the vault of the audience chamber, — he gave 
over the two to the heroic Viradhavala,” 


— 


lf we compare this narrative with that given concerning these events by Somesvara in 
the Kirtikaumudi, a considerablo difference, especially in the role allotted to Bhima II., is 
unmistakable, According to Somesvara's representation, the Girjararajalakshmi, tue Fortuna 
a protectress of the kings of Gujarat, appeared in a dream to Lavanaprasida, the Rasd of 
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Dholka, and called upon him, with the help of his son, to save the kingdom which had fallen 
into decay in the unskilled hands of Bhima.” Someévara further states that he himself wna 
called before Lavanaprasida on the following morning and asked concerning the meaning of the 
vision. He convinced his master, he assures us, that he was appointed by Providence to save 
his fatherland and induced him to obey the command of the goddesa!¥ Thereupon Lavannprasida 
entrusted to his son the execution of the duty laid upon him.” A short time afterwards, 
Vastopils and Tejahpala were appointed his ministers,"*° If we reject the mythological 
additions in this record, which Somedvara, as a good court poet and artist, held himself bound 
to pot in, it merely says that Bhima was a weak and unskilful roler, and that Lavanaprasida 
and Viradhavala made use of his weakness in order to found « kingdom of their own. To this 
understanding we are led particularly by the cirenmstance, that Someévars, in the deseription 
of the kings of Anhilvid, expresses himself by no means respectfully concerning Bhima II., 
when he says (Airéikewmudi, IL, 61) :— “ Powerful ministers and barons gradually divided 
the kingdom of this young and foolish (é#lesya) ruler," and elsewhere again (iid. TE, 4) 
he gives the king the same not very complimentary epithet dla. On the other hand, 
there is nowhere a question of Lavanaprasida’s service, and in the numerous inscriptions 
in the temples built by Vastupala snd Tejshpila on Girnirand Abd, and in other places, any 
mention of the suzerain of Gujarit is entirely wanting. On the other hand, in the Girndr 
inscriptions, which wore written V.-8. 1288, ten years before Bhima's desth,-Viradhavala receives 
the title of Mahdridjddhirdja, as if he were an independent roler, Such « disregard of the forms 
which Indian etiquette prescribes for vaseal-princes and their servants, shews that Bhima did not 
stand in great esteem at the court of Dholka, and that he was not powerfal enough to force -from 
Lavanaprasdida and Viradhavaln the respect dua to him, In epite of this it was probable, before the 
discovery of the Sulritasmikirtana, that Somedvara's account did not quite correctly represent the 
true relation of hie master to Bhima II. For Merutujga says in the Prabandhachintémani, p. 250 
Bombay edition), quite clearly, — Srimad-Bhimadevardjyachintékért Vydghrapal etapran 
dhak érimad-Andkanendenah ért-Lavanaprasédas chirash réjyevs chakéra® — ‘the administrator 
of the illustrious Bhimadeva, ‘the illustrious Lavanaprasida, son of the illostrious Anika (Arporija) 
surnamed Vaghrapalliya (Vigheli), ruled s long time.’ This note led me in my firat discussion 
of Sometvara’s works (Indion Antiquery, Vol, VJ. 187 ff.) to suppose that Lavanaprasida was 
for « time in Bhims’s service, and that he only later, — when Bhima’s folly, to this day proverbial 
in tinjarit, his arrogance and extravagance, convinced him that there was no help for it,—sindertook 
‘to fuund a kingdom of his own, As the date of this defection, I thonght proper to fix the Vikrama 
year 1276,.in which, according to the Girnir inscriptions, Vastupila was appointed minister, 
Aritimaba’s sccount, which, ceming from « contemporary, possesses as much authority as Somesvara’s, 
contyms only a part of these suppositions, whilst he makes it necessary to modify another part of the 
eame, We lear from him that Bhima IT., through his inability to keep the vassals in order and 
through various difficulties, was forced to seek help and support, and that he himself chose his relative, 
The choice was prompted partly by Lavanaprasida’s personal qualities, the description of which agrees 
with that of other sources, partly through his father Arnoraja’s having (y, 18 above) already done 
uaportant service to Kummiirapiila and having been helpful to Bhima himself in obtaining the throne 
(vv, }9 and S8 above), The. title Sarreirara, ‘Lord over All," which Lavanapraaida, according to 
Arisimha's representation, received, has much the same meaning sg Merntniiga’s expression 
dijyachatdkdrin, and hints that Lavenapresida’s position was a very independent one. The further 
tatement that Viradhavaln was at the same time named heir to the throne (Yurardja), takes for 
ranted that Bhima had no sons, Nor do the PrabaniAas make any mention of such, It. myst, 








1" Kirtibaiwtind?, Il. 8-107. a) Kértikaupadt, TL. 83-86, (08-118. “0 Kirti kewmudl, TI. 114-115. 
_™ Kirtikowmdt, TT, 61: compare alao II, 112, where Somesvars ascentiuntes to eed , 
«ppointing capable advisers. “ the neocasity of 


® The edition and MSS. of my oollection write, evidently inoorresily : Fords 


the reading of I. O. LB. 8. MB. No, 206, instead of the Lavanasthaprasidal of the published at ai is 
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Lowever, be remarked also that neither is Viradhavala’s eppolntasenh anywhere mentioned, 
case it remained without practical consequences, for Viradhavala died several tal 
Also, in the statement that Bhima aie arrest 

gave the brothers Vastupiila and Tejahpiila to his § ara for 
counsellors, Arisimba stands alone. Somedvara says nothing particular at all as to bow the two 
Jainas acquired their dignity. In the third Sarga of the Airtikawmudi he gives first a description of 
their genealogy which agrees with tbat given by Arisitiha (vv. 45-56 above) and sdds ‘vv, 51 and 
52) that the two at once oceurred to the prince who desired to win able men - he considered theiz 
great qualities and then sent for them. Further on, his address and Vastupila’s answer are given 
in full, without, however, affording any possibility of learning anything from them of the earlier 
circumstances of the latter, The later Prabandhas, Rajaéekhara's Vestupdlaprajandha and 
Jinaharsha’s Vastupdlacharita, state that the brothers had come accidentally to Dholka on their return 
irom a pilgrimage to Batruthjaya, and were immediately engaged by Lavanapraside and Viradhavala 
who had just seen the supernatural appesrance mentioned by Someivara, These statements, like a 
great deal more, seem to be borrowed directly from the Atrtikaumud? iad are bence of no value. 
Somedvara's representation is, however, certainly defective, for be leaves it uncertain how Vastupils 
and Tejahpdila had so distinguished themselves that Lavanaprasdda could ‘ake them for suitable 
instruments for his plans. Qn the other hand, if one accepts, as Arisitha hints (vv. 57 and 59 
above), that they had both been already in the royal cervice, this difficulty disappears The 
probability-of these statements is also supported by the circumstance mentioned by Somesvara (Kirt, 
III. 14) and by Arisithha (v. 50 above), that their grandfather Soma had held hich position 
under Jayasimba, In the case of the brothers having been in royal service, however, Bhima’s con- 
sent was naturally necessary to their entering Lavanaprasida’s service. Thus we must declare 
Arisimha's account to be gp aeiesite tig, of credit, We can only doubt whether Vastupila 
received his appointment at the esme audience at which Lavanaprasida was appointed Sarreirara. 
The date of the former event is fixed, as already mentioned, by the Girnir inscriptions, where it is 
repeatedly said that, from the [Vikrama] year [12]76, in Dholki and other cities, he sealed “ affairs 
with the seal."22 The acceptance of Arisitha’s statements makes it, of course, necessary to reject the 
euppositions expressed on a former occasion (/ndian Antiquary, loc. cit.) that.the appointment of 
Vastupila and Tejabpala marks the period when Lavanaprasida deserted Bhima and began to found 
a kingdom of his own, 

The new discoveries made since 1877 render it doubtfal whether the Sare¢srara or his son 
ever was unfaithful to his master. I¢ appears rather as if Lavapaprasaéda, in his relation to the latiar, 
although he practically raled independently over the southern part of the Gdrjara kingdom, yet 
conducted himself at least outwardly ae o vassal, and that Professor V. A. Kathvati is quite justified 
in comparing™ his relation to Bhima with that of the Maritha Peshvis to the court of Sétard, 
Of special significance for this point is the Lekhapatchdnitd™ discovered by Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar, 
which, as he correctly acknowledges, was composed in the Vikrama year 1288, that is, twelve yours 
after Vastupila’s appointment as minister and during Fhima's reign. This little work gives 
formulm for letters and documents of different kinds. Among the latter there is a gift of land, dated 
V.-8, 1288, in which the Mahdmandalefrarddhipati, ‘the great overlord of the tributary princes,’ 
Rind Lavanyaprasiida, is named as giver, Before his mame stands the whole genealogy of the 
Chaulakya kings of Anhilvad, and it is remarked ‘that, by the grace of his master Bhima IT,, he 
possessed the AhefakdAdrapathaka, ‘the district of Kaira." Then the same work containg, as 








1 Arch, Reperié of Western India, Vol. II. p-170. Vastupfla calls himself in this, and im corresponding 
passages in other inseriptions, Sarvesnara ; bis brother, on the other hand, Mahdmndtya. 
! Kirtikewnud!, p. xxv, ™ Report om Search for Sansirit MSS., 1982-63. p 28%. and p. 222 7, 


# This should be written p. 293 for khefsbirdpathate, and p. 224 for HhsjakedMrtpathake, As in other 
his idea Gesuassuli’ | 





passages of the formolary, the expression is incorrect. For 
modern silld and pathaka to thinki. Moreorer, similar combinstions of the two expressions are found in reel 


Presentations of land in later times. 
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an example of a state treaty, an agreement of the same date between tho Mahdmapdalespare. Rach 
Lavapyapraséda and Sitnbana (Sithghana), the Mahdrdiddhirdja of Devagiri, in which both contract- 
ing parties respectively promise to respect the other's boundaries, to keep peace and to help each 
other, Although the first of these two documents is evidently nothing more than o formula, 
and of the second nothing can be certainly proved as to whether it is a copy of a real treaty, yet 
their value remains considerable. Then, as the author of the Lekhapanchdsikd was a contemporary of 
Lavagaprasida, we may inke for granted that he describes the political relations in general correstly, 
We may believe him on the one hand that in the Vikrama year 1285 Lavapoprasida was authorised 
to make treaties with foreiga princes and consequently possessed a high degree of independence, On 
the other hand we must admit, that if Lavanaprasida at that Gime made gifts of land, he employed 
the form ordinarily used by tributary princes and acknowledged the overlordship of Bhima. If this 
be correet, there can be no question of a defection ow the part of Lavanaprasida, at least until V.-3. 
1288, The relation must rather have been as Arisimha gives it. Lavapaprasidea stood higher than 
all other rulers of districts, and governed. tha kingdom .. ois master in the strength of the trust 
committed to him, However free and high may have been his position, be had not becomes rebel. 
The confirmation, which Arisimha'’s statements receive through the Lekhapatchdsikd, make it advis- 
able, in the representation of this period of the history of Gujarit, to trust him more than the 
insinuations of Somesvara, 

In concluding the discussion of this part of the Sxkritasavikirtana, the mythologies! clothing 
must still be mentioned, In the treatise by Anchariae and myself on the Narasd@haedakacharita, 
p. 48, I shewed that the court-poets often deemed it suitable, at crises in the history of their heroes, 
to make the gods actively interfere. When Arisimhsa then makes the spirit of Kumfrapala descend 
from the fields of heaven to move Bhima to the appointment of Lavanaprasida as his Serrefrara, 
++ is not difficult to see what moved him to make use of this deus ex machina. Kumérapila was 
jell known as the adherent and protector of the Jaina faith. After his death a Brahman reaction 
took place under Ajayapila . and though Ajayapila reigned only a short time, the Jaina sect seems 
not to have regained its former importance under his sons Milaraja and Bhima I. Only when 
Vastapala and Tejalpala became ministers in Dholka, did it again raise its head. Both belonged to 
one Jaina family and were filled with great enthusiasm for their religion. They spent a great part of 
their rich incomes on the erection of temples, asylums and benevolent institutions, so that at least the 
outward lustre of the name of the Jainas was restored. Arisimbe tried to unite the two prosperous 
periods of his sect by representing Kumarapala os the intellectual originator of the second. In doing 
so, he has not refraited from putting words into king Bhima’s mouth which he certainly never spoke, 
when ho makes him call upon Vastupala and Tejahpila(v, 61 above) + to glorify the belief on the lord 
of the Jsinas.’ According to all we know of Bhima, he favoured exclusively the Brahmans, and 
especially the ‘Saivas, to whom he made many presenta, To excite Vastupila'’s enthusiasm for his 
faith was, however, absolutely unnecessary, 

Vastupéla’s pilgrimage to Satruthjaya and Girnar. 

In the fourth Sarga Arisithha turns to the description of the sukpita or pious works af 
Vastupals, by which he adorned the Jaina religion. First he mentions shortly that Viradhavala, 
with the help of his minister, goon ‘ conquered the ocean-girt earth’ and put down all wrong and 
yiolenca (vv. 1-7). Then he relates how in that happy time Tojahpila came to his brother, praised 
ris snocesaes, and advised him to keep in mind the king’s command and support the Jaina religion 
(vv. 8-13). Vastupila agreed and declared he would at once visit his spiritual director to hear his 
preaching and begin his works of piety according to his advice (vv. 14-26). On this occasion the 
succession of the monks of the Nagendra gachchhs is gone over, which, since the time of 
Coan had served the family as spiritual advisers. The names ara precisely the same as 
those in the Praiaeti of Tejahpala's temple on Mount Abi2:— (1) Mabendrasiri (vv. 15-16); 
SY %* Kirtikaumudt, App. A.,pp. #10... ~~ 
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(2) Sintisdiri (vv.17-18); (8) (a) foandestsi ‘and (8) aaa (who vescived trig king 
Jayasitnhs the title of honour eydyérastinkew, ‘the young tigers, because even in early youth they 
were able to withstand proud disputants resembling fiery elephants (vv. 19-21); (4) Haribhadrastri 
(vv, 22-23); and (5) Vijayasens (Vastupila's spiritual counsellor, ry. 24.26). Next we are told 
how Vastupala went into the monastery with his brother and offered his homage to Vijayasena, 
The sermon following by the latter (which fills tv. 33-43) commends, as the most meritorious 
undertaking, « pilgrimage, and extols, as happy above all others the smighd@dhipati, the leader of pious 
pilgrims. The consequence is naturally that Vastapile resolves to undertake a pilgrimage of the 
congregation to the holy places in Kathiivid, 


The fifth Sarge then deseribes (vv. 1-6) the preparations for this journey. Vastupéla, it says, 
sent letters to the believerain every town to invite them. He risited personally the monks in the 
monasteries and invited them respectfully, For those who responded he cared in every way, Who- 
ever had no carriage, he gave him one; whoever wanted provisiona for the journey, cot them; and 
for those who had no servants be provided them. Medicines and physicians also were not forgotten, 
so that those who sickened by the way might have assistance. When all preparations were complete, 
he had himself solemnly consecrated by his Gurn as SatghddAipati, and set out *surroonded by a 
wondietel Amy a eee (vv. 7-8). In verses 10-13 the names of soune distinguished monks who 
took part in the pilgr are mentioned; — Narachandrasiri, Jinsdaitasiiri of the Vaysta gacucha, 
SAntisiri of the Sagderake gachcha, and VardhamAnasGri* the sun of the Gullakes,’ In Kdsshrada, 
which ia probabiy identical with the modern Kisandra or Kisandhra near Giimph,? a balt was 
made, and (¥, 16) great festival was instituted in the templeof Rishabba. Of other stations by 
the way nothing is said, The Sarga closes with the arrival of the pilgrims at the foot of Mount 
Satruthjaya, where Vastupala pitched a great tent-camp (rv. 41) and distributed rich presents, 
especially of provisions, to all-in want, He cared not for himself, it says, until he had assured 
himself by means of his heralds that no one wanted anything. 





After, in the sixth Saga, a conventional description of sunrise, which in a Mohdkdeya mast not 
be wanting, there follows in the seventh the description of the ssceut of the mountain and the 
festivities engaged in there. The ascent took place on the morning after the arrival, The first shrine 
which the pilgrims reached was that of the Yaksha Kapardin (y, 12). Vastupala offered his homage 
snd celebrated him in » song of praise (vv. 13-16). Then he hastened to the temple of Adiustha, 
whither the pilgrims followed him in crowds (y, 17). Still covered with the dusi of the way, 
Vastupaila fell down outside before the lord of the Jsinas (+, 26), and praised him in a hymn 
(vv. 27-33), Only then did be purify himself, the pilgrims following his example, and then he entered 
the Chaitys with them amid the performance of dances and songs (vv. 34-37). Thereupon he washed 
the image, as the rule prescribed, with saffron-water, rubbed it with musk, and wreathed it with 
flowers. The pilgrims barnt at the same time so much incense that the temple was wrapped in thick 
darkness. And at last the drdtrika was performed, numerous lampa being swung to and fro before 
the statue (vv. 38-42). The following verse 43 tells os that the stay on the mountain and the 
worship lasted eight days. Then the prince of counsellors, after bestowing rich gifts upon the 
monke, descended from Mount Satruthjaya, performed the auspicious ceremonies for the journey and 
longed to bring his homage to the divine Neminitha on Girniir. 





 Ineieed of Arada, ' tank," draka ooours in the Prikyit, so that Kilssdrahea would correspond oxzactly to the 
Ganakyit Kisabrads, The further corruption conforms to the rules of Gujerfi] phonetic, Musandra lice (pee 
Trig. Gurt. Maps, Guj. Ser. Nr. 89), in Te 14° E. long and 33°19" H. lnk, pretty nearly on the direct route from 
Dhol to Palitind, In the text Kieakrade is called o potions, ‘atown" The modern Kisandrs is a village of 
about 400 inhabliants. 

© ‘This note, found also in Jinaharsha’s Vosiupdlocherite, has x partionlar interest, beoxuse Jaina pilgrims never 
pase the night om the mountain now. 
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According to Sarga VIII. 1, the procession did not go directly to Junigadh, but first to Deva- 
pattana or Somani&tha on the south const of Sorath, ‘There he, who possessed terrible power, 
worshipped the conqueror of the (god) characterised by the moon, he who is beautifal to look 
upon,’ i, ¢., Siva-Somaniitha. Soon, however, the ocean, ‘pure through its shell-mark and blue as the 
indrani[a-stone,’ reminded Wastupila, by these its qualities, of Nemindtha (7, 10), and drove him to go 
further, Mount Raivataka (Girnér) came in sight, and it seemed tothe minister as if the creepers of 
its woods, swayed by the wind, performed « joyful dance in honour of the arrival of the holy con- 
gregation (v.11). This sight inspired Vastupila to a song of praise (vv. 12-16). After his arrival 
he had s camp pitched at the foot of the mountain and celebrated the arrival by a festival, On the 
next morning the pilgrims ascended Girniir (v.28). The description which now follows of the 
worship of Nemindiba (vv. 29-42) is only « repetition of the scenes in the temple of Adinitha, In 
conclusion, it says that the halt on Girnir lasted, like that on Satrathjaya, eight days, It is worthy 
of note that Vastupdla, on leaving, is said to have offered his homage to the Brahman gods Amba, 
Samba, Pradyumne, aud the rest, who had temples on the mountain. 


The ninth Sarga is, like the sixth, a purely poetical addition without any historical element 
whatever, It gives a description of the six seasons, which the prince of the wise, whose wishes wore 
folfilled, saw on the slopes of the mountain. 


The tenth Sarga is occupied with the return of the congregation from Girnir to Dholki, 
Immediately after the descent Vasiupila gave the pilgrims a magnificent banquet and distributed 
rich gifts among them (vv. 1-5), Then he set out for Vamanasthali, the modern Vanthif, on the 
way from Jundgadh to Devapattana, and made a solemn entry into the town. Formerly it was 
forbidden to Jaina pilgrims to enter the city. Vastupdla, however, had “the godless writing" destroyed 
(v. 6). Concerning the further course of the journey, all that is related is that in every village incense 
was offered to the Tirthamkaras (v. 7). When the procession reached the neighbourhood of Dholki, 
not only Vastupiila's relations, but also Viradhavala, with the citizens, came ont to meet him. In 
the midst, between the Rind and his brother Tejabpéila, “like a Siva represented in the manner of 
she Tripurushas" (v, 11). he entered the town amid the praises of the bards (vv. 14-29) and the 
passionate expressions of joy of the women (rv. 31-42). 


Vastupala's pilgrimage is mentioned in the inscriptions in his temple on Girnir as well ns 
in Someévara’s Kirtikaumudi. The inscriptions** state quite briefly that « Vastupala, in the year 77 
(¥.-8, 1277), attained the dignity of a SamghddAipati or head of the congregation by the grace of the 
illustrious over-god of the gods, who, in consequence of the mighty working of the festive pilgrimage 
undertaken to Satrurmjaya, U jjayanta (Girndr) and other shrines, revealed himself.” Somedvara, on 
description of it agrees on the whole with that given by Arisitnhea, Yet there are the following 
differences. The halt in Kasahrads is not mentioned, It is said on the other hand (Kt-t, IX, 19, 20), 
that the route followed by the minister could be traced by means of the restored old temples of the 
Jinas and the freshly dug tanks, as also that the pilgrims offered homage in all the temples to which 
the procession came. On Satruthjaya, Vastupils stopped according to Somegvara (Hirt. IX. 36), only 
‘two or three days.’ In spite of this, it is said immediately before (IX. 30.36) that he presented » 
flag of yellow-white stuff to the temple of Adin@tha, that he built two temples to Neminaths and 
Partvanatha, and had « largetank dug. It is not doubtful that the last two notes refer toa later time. 
Farther on, in the course of his report, Someévara (1X. 66-69), places the visit to Girnar before that 
— = : EE ——— esis: 
™ J, Burgess, Archacloy, B_reey of Western Indic, No. 2—Memcrandum of the Antiquities at Dabhol, ete., 
p- #2, 14M, p. 23,1 11, ote,, and Arch. Report, Western India, Vol, II. p, VIR ~ Ban. 1¥ eonaks Betbewaioo 
: eres The sume daty V. 8. 1077 is rightly given by Merutuags in the Probendhachintdmans, 
p. 24, 
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to Devspattana or Prabhiea (IX.70-71). He states also that Vastupila was ‘many days’ on 
Girndr, and that in Devapattana he worshipped, besides Siva-Somanitha,2° the Jaina Tirthamkara 
Chandraprabhu. Probably this contradiction is explained, in that two visits to Devapattana took 
place. Arisithha hints at this when he says the pilgrims went to Viamanasthall on their retarn- 
journey, Wiimanasthal{ or Vanthit lies about nine miles south-west of Girngr and on the direct 
road to Devapattana, Whoever travels by Vanthi! on the return from the Girndr cannot readily take 
any other way afterwards towards the mainland of Gujarat than that which leads from Devapattans 
first along the south and then along the east coast of the peninsula, This seems to have been in 
early times the ordinary route for caravans and pilgrimages.®! 





Vastupala’s buildings and pious institutions, 


The eleventh snd last Sarga begins with the statement, that Vastupala, after he was made lord 
of the town of Stambhatirtha by Viradhavala, began to build temples (kirtandmi) which resembled 
embodiments of his fame on earth, and in verses 2-34 forty-three buildings, restorations and insti- 
tutions of different kinds sre enumerated. This list ic much more modest than those which occur 
in the later Prabandhas of Rajaéekhara and Jinsharshs, It contrasts also advantageously with the 
absurd boastfulness of the Girniir inscriptions, in which itis said *? that Vastupila and Tejah pala 
caused new places of religion (dharmasthdndné), i, ¢., teroples, asylums, abodes for the performance of 
perpetual vows, tanks and so on, to the number of ten millions (fofiéah), and also caused very many 
restorations to be made, Arisitiha gives the following details : — 


I, — In Apahilapuri or Anhilvad-Patan :— 

1, The restoration of the temple of Paichiisari-Piirhvandtha which Venarijs (p.481 above) had 
caused to be built (S. XJ. 2). With this agrees Jinsharsha in the Vastupilacharita VII, 66, where 
it is added that the boilding took placo when Vastupala visited Pitan alter a battle against the 
Mohammadans at Aba, which he won by the help of Dhadrivarsha of Chandrivatl. Muhammadan 
authors mention nothing of attacks upon Gujarat in the first half of the 13th century. At the same 
time it is possible that during or after Shamenddin Altameh's expedition against Ranthambor, 
A. D, 1226,%9 parte of the victorious army may have come as far ss Abd and attempted an invasion 
of Gujarat. If Jiraharsha's note be correct, we may perhaps uccept that the restoration of the temple 
in Anhilvad took place in the year A. D, 1226 or 1227. 


LU, — In Stambatirtha or Cambay :— 

2. The erection of a golden, i, «., a gilded, fing-staff and knob on the temple of Bhithess 
(5. X01. 3). The Vas wharita (1V. 720) gives the same note, and has, instead of the vague 
ket (literally “ banner '), the plainer expression dArajadanda. 

3. The orection of an Uiténapata before Bhatydditya and of a golden wreath on his head 
(8. X1. 4). The Vastupdlacharita, 1V.719, speaks of an Utténspada (1) in the temple of Bhat- 
taditya, The technical meaning of Utténapatfa is unknown to me. 

' 4, ‘The excavation of a well in the temple-grove (pijanavana) called Vahaka of Bhattirke 

XI. 5). 
© 5. The erection of a mandapa or vestibule overlaid with stucco (nmdhdmadAura) before the 
temple of the sun-god called Bakula (8S. XI. 6). The Vastupdlacharita (IV.721) speaks of a 
raagamandapa or painted vestibuln before the temple of Bakulasvamideva. 














bs she weapudie ob Ges, sultan hb S-alaia: (rake SRaGa be Ginsaie 7 Olay VI. S35. 

"1 Io the Faestupdlacharita, VIL S16 ff, the way ie more minutely desoribed and the stations between Satrurhiape 
ood Girndr are: (1) Tiladhvaje of TMA, (3) Eotiniri or Kodinir, (9) Devapatiana, and (4) Vamenestbali 
or Vanthall. 

" Arch, Rep, Westers India, Vol. IT. p. 170, |. 5, transcription. 

® Kllict, History of India, Vol U1. p, 324 
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6. The restoration of the ioadena thot the temple of Siva-Vaidyanitha (8. XL 7). The 
Vaatupdlacharita (V1.718) says more plainly ™ : — ‘The temple of the god Vaidyaniiths, together 
with the mandapa, be made new again to the everlasting safety of his king.” 

7, The erection of high-walled enclosures for the sale of sour milk (takra, 8, XT. 9). Both 
Somedvara (Kirt, 1V. 17) and Jinabarsha (¥. Char. IV, 716) mention this. The whehaihpada or 
redijandha toust, as Prof. A. V. Kathvate in the notes to the Airtikaunwd? says, bave been erected 
for the purpose of pretecting the wares from contamination by people of low caste, 

8-9, The erection of two asyluma (wpdérayas) for Jaina monks (8, X19). Somedvara (Kirt. 
1V. 36) speaks of many paushadhasdlds, which Vastupila caused to be erected in Cambay. 

10. The erection of a drinking-hall with round windows (gardkeha) on two sides (5, XI. 10). 
Somedvara (Aire. IV. 33) again speaks of many such. 








Ill, — In Dhavalakkake or Dholka : — 

11. The building of o temple of Adinatha (8. X1.11). According to V. v.ar, ITI. 4a,, this 
temple was called Satrumjayavatara, 

12-13. The erection of two asylums (updsrayas) for Jaina monks (8. XI. 12). 

14, The restoration of the temple named Ranaka of Bhattiraka (Siva) (8. XI. 13). 

15, The construction of a répf or a square covered water-reservoir (8. XT. 13), 

16. The erection of a pamp-room (prapd) (5. XT. 14). 


IV, — At Satrurhjaya near Palitand : — 

17. The erection of an indramandapa before the temple of Adin&tha (4. XI. 15): compare — 
¥. Char. VI. 630. 

‘18-19, The erection of a temple of the Jina of Ujjayanta, i. ¢., of Nemindtha, and of a temple 
of the Jina of Stambhana, i. ¢., of Parévanitha (8S. XL. 16), Someévara (Xirtikawmudi IX. 31-33) 
and Jinaharsha (F. Char. VI. 681-632) also mention both temples, and the forme: calla the two Jinas 
by the usual names. 

20. The erection of a statue of the goddess Sarasvati (58. XI. 17). ‘Neither Bomesvara nor 
Jinaharsha mention this. It is, however, probable, for Vastupils says, in the Girndr inscriptions, 
that he erected in Girnar a prasastisahita-~Kasi -Sarasrafimurh, 

21. The erection of statues of bis ancestors (8. XL 18); compare also Airftkewmud!, 1X. 34, 
and J. Char. VI. 633. According to the latter passage, these statues, of well as those named 
farther on, were set up in the temple of Parivanaths. This statement agrees with the actual state 
of things found in Tejabpila's temple on Abd, where the statues stand in an annex (beldnaka, 
Kirtikawmudi, App. A., v. 617) to the right of the adytam. 

22. The setting up of three statues on elephante: his own, that of Tejabpila, and that of 
Viradhavala (8. XI. 19), With this, Jinaharsha (, Char, V1, 683-684) agrees entirely ; Somedvara 
(Ktrrikewmudi, TX. 35) says the three personages were on horseback, which is certainly « mistake. 

23-26. The erection of sculptures representing the four mountain summita consecrated to 
Avalokani, to Ambi, to Simba and to Pradyamne (8, XI. 20). Jinaharsha asys (F. Char 
VL. 631) that these seulptures were found in the sbove-mentioned temple of Neminitha.™ The 
four peaks might be those of Mount Girnir, now named after Amba, Gorakhnith, Dattitreya, and 
Kalika ase compare algo the Girndr inscriptions, Arch, Sur. Rep, W. Ind, loc, cit, L.6, and 
above p, 490. 
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27. The preparation of « forana before the temple of the Jinspati, i. ¢,, probably of Adindtha 
(8, XI, 21), Jinsharsha (F, Char. VI. 629)7 speaks of a forana over the western door of the 
tndramandapa, which Inst stood before the temple of Adiniths. 

28-29, The erection of temples of Suvrata of Bhrigupora or Broach and of Vira of Satyapara 
or Sichor (S. XI. 22). Jinaharsha (/. Char, VI. 656-659) says the two temples stood right and 
left of the temple of Adinfiths, and that the first was built for the welfare of Vastupala'’s first wife 
Lalitidevi, and the other for the welfare of the second, Sankhyalatd or Sokhuki. 

80, .The erection of a prishthapatya, i, ¢., of » tablet, behind the statue of Jins (Adinitha?) . 
of gold and precious stones, which seemed to give the statue o halo (b4dmandala) (8, XI, 23), 

31. The raising of a golden torapa (8. XI. 24). 

V. — In the neighbourhood of Padaliptapura or Palitana :-— 

32, The excavation of a large tank (sarah, 5, XI. 26), mentioned also by Somedvara 
(Kirtikaumudi, 1X. 36) and by Jinaharsha (7, Char, VI, 677). In the latter passage it is ad-led, 
that the tank lay near Viigbhatapura, the place built by Kumérapila’s minister Viagbhata, and bore 
the name of Lalitasarah in honour of Vastupala’s first wife, 

33. The erection of an asylum (updiraya) for Jaina monks (8, XL. 27). 

34. Of a pump-room (prapd, 5. AI, 28), 

VI, —In the village of Arkapflita or Ankavaliya : — 

$5. The digging of a tank (taddga, S. XI. 29). Jinaharsha (V. Char. VI. 690) adds, that 
Vastupéle had this tank dug for his own welfare. According to the same author, he erected in the 
eame place a pump-room for the benefit of his mother, a sattra or alms-house for the benefit of both 
his parenta, and further, o temple of Siva (purabhido devasya), and a rest-house for travellers. 
There are several villages in Kithidvid with the name of Aikaviliya, Probably the one meant 
here is that. which lies eastward from Bhimnith, 71° 59’ E. long. and 22° 15’ N. lat, (Trigonometrical 
Survey Map, Kath, Ser. No, 14) on the river Lilka. There is o large tank, and the village lies on 

86-37. The erection of two temples of Parévandtha of Stambhans and of Adinitha of Satruth- 
jaya (S. XI. 30). These two temples are mentioned in the Girnar tmsecriptions (Arch, Rep. W. I. 
VoL Il, p. 170, L 6) first among the buildings erected there. Jinaharsha (V. Char. VI. 695) 
speaks only of the temple of Adinatha, 

VILI. — In Stambhana” : — | 

38, The restoration of the temple of Pirévanitha which was adorned with statues of Adinaths 
and Nemind&ths (8. XI. 31). Jinabarsha says (¥. Char. VI, 518) that Vastupila deposited 1,000 
dindras in tho treasury of Pardvanitha for the parpose of the restoration, not that he himself had 
it done, 

89-40. The erection of two pump-rooms (prapd) near the temple of Paravandtha (5, XI. 32). 


41-42. Tho placing of gold capitals on the temple of (Biva)-Vaidyaniths, because the old 
enes were carried off by the king ef Malava; and the erection of a statue of the eun-god (8. XI, 33), 
finaharahs mentions these (V, Char. [I1. 371), but ascribes them to Tejahpala. 

™ Sichor now belongs to Jodhper in RAjputénd, and lies to the North-East of Tharkd. It ja still a boly place 
of the Jninas and famous for its temple; it is in 25° 11' N, Int., 71° 55' B. long. | 

" In verse 25 the author says that he woald be shle to describe all the buildings erected on the Satradjaya. 
‘if the creator bad given him # place in the firmament like the teaser of the gods (the planet Jupiter). 

* ‘This place lay, as is often mentioned in the Fradandhas, on the river Sejhl or Bhejhl, and thas in theeastere 
part of the -present collectorate of Kheji. Peterson's identification of it with Stambhattrths or Cambay (Third 
Report, p. 26) is untenable, for the Bhejh! is more than 30 miles distant from Cambay, and Stambhans is named 
along with Stambhatirths in the Glrakr inncriptions. (Stambhans is ac old name for Thimas on the Sojhf, 10 miles 
eouth-west from Thiard ia Anand tiloks, Ist. 22° 43° N., long. 77° 9 E. — J. B.) 
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X.— On Mount Arbuds or Abo :— 

43. The building of a temple of Malladeva (by whom may be meant Mallideva or Mallinatha) 
for the benefit of his brother Malladeva (S. XI. 84). In the V. Char. VUIL. 76, it is stated that the 
temple for the benefit of Maisdeva was built on Satrathjaya, Since only one temple of Nemindtha: 
built by ‘Tejahpala, is found on Abd, and its position makes it improbable that a second ever existed, 
the mistake may be on Arisimha’s side, 


In this list of Vastupdls’s buildings the restorations of Brahman temples, as well as of the’ 
decoration of sach buildings, have a special interest, They prove, as does also his worship of Siva- 
Somanitha in Devapattana (p. 49] above), that he was no exclusive Jaina, but was rather lax in his 
religious views, and thereby confirm some hints in the later PradandAae on this point (exe Airtikawmudl, 
p. xxit.j. The reason for lus lax view may have lain partly, as Professor A. V, Kathrate says, in the 
passage quoted, in his familiar intercourse with the high priest Somesvara and other Brahman 
cavante, but may partly be due to his position at the Brahman court of Dholka, The latter is hinted 
at by Jinaharsha also. He adda apologetically, on mentioning the worship of Siva-Somandtha 
in Devapattana, that Vastupala performed this act to please hia king.4! He also says farther on, that 
the minister, ‘at the command of his master,’ prepared a mundamdld, or *skull-chain’ or ‘tiara,’ 
adorned with rubies, for Siva, These well-suthenticated pieces of information have their significance 
in the judgment of eases where something similar is stated of court Jainas, as, for instance, of 
Hemachandra,*? in works less worthy of credit. an | 


The second interesting point in the catalogue is the mention of only two temples on Girndr. 
Thia shews plainly that the great threefold temple, which now forms the principal ornament of the 
mountain, was not yet finished, perhaps not yet begun, The date of the six inscriptions, identical in 
their first parts, in the Vastupdlavibdra, is Vikrama-Samvat 1288, Philguna éudi 10, which, according 
to Jacobi's caleulation, Indian Antiquery, Vol, XVII. p. 151 f., corresponds with 8rd March © 
A.D. 1252. The Subritasohtirtena must therefore have been written before that time, and we 
must not put its authorship earlier than Vikrama-Samvat 1285. From as comparison of the list of 
Vastopala’s buildings in the Afrtikaumudi it is further clear that the latter work was written a little | 
earlier than the Swkriteniakirtena, For in the Kirtikawmudi the buildings on Satrumjaya are 
mentioned, but not the two temples on Girndir, 
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Notes on Vastupala'’s warlike deods. 


While Arisitsha, troe to his plan, sings only of the ewkritas — the pious deeds of Vastopila, 
Amarapagdita endeavours to acquaint posterity also with the heroic deeds of his patron, He evidently 
knowa of only one, the victory of Vastupila over Sathgrimasithha, the son of Sindhuraja, who 
seems to have been # petty vassal-prince or village chief in Vatakipa near Cambay, and over his ally 
Saikhs, He says, I. 44: “ They call him s Jaina ; but the illustrious minister Vastupala is devoted 
also to Siva, He washed the master who wears the form of air (i. ¢, goes naked) with the water 
of shining fame which he took from Batkha.” Further, VIIT, 4g: “ Thy sword, illustrious 
Vastopila, beautiful in rising and brandishing, valiant in deed, defeated in the world that 
Samgrimasithha.” And X. 45: “Thy glory, 0 Vastupiila, which shines by thy victory over 
Sindhurfja, is like the moon in the aky, since the spot in it is certainly the face of Sindhardja, 
which was blackened by his deep shame,” 





“1 F, Char, VL 588-586: —~ 


Narendrddelats manirt Soman 
t8-fine Ueber das Leben det Jaina-Minchas, Hemathondra, 8. tt 
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_ - Wastupiila’s feud with Sathgrimasimha and Saikha is related at length by Somedvara in the 
Airtikaumudi, [V-V, and Somosvara also is unable to: report any other warlike deed of his friend. 
Since, then, we possess two eulogies, which, although otherwise independent of each other, mention 
only this one exploit, we may conclude that the sccounts in the later Prabandhas of the numerous 
heroic deeds of Vastupala and Tojabpala, in the beginning of their career, deserve no great confidence, 


_ In conelnsion, it may be mentioned that Amarapandita twice addresses Vastupala by the name 
ef Vasantapals. This was his poet-name, under which he wrote the Narandrdyaninandakdrya, 
which I found in Anhilrad in 1875.48 


REPORTS MADE DURING THE PROGEESS OF EXCAVATIONS AT PATNA. 
BY BABU Pp. C. MUKHARJT. 
(Continued from p. £41.) 
REPORT Wo. Il. — JANUARY, 1507. 


Tue promising results of the work in December 1896 were sustained during January 1897. 
The excavations at Kumrahar and Jamuna& Dhib brought to light valuable stroctuial remain= 
and relics, chiefly terra-cottas at the latter place. 


L 

At Jamuna Dhih on the West of the Bankipore Railway Station, and on the south bank of the 
old and now dried-up bed of the Séhan, a channel of which used to flow at the spot in ancient times. 
{ commenced work in the beginning of January (eee Plate If,), In a few days I exhumed several largr 
vases (ndnds) and some walls, made of large bricks, on the east side of the mound. On the north 
side, where I began excavating a week Inter, some rooms and more ndads were brought to light ; and, 
continuing the work during the whole month, other rooma and several walls projecting in different 
directions were traced out, the ndnads or jars appearing everywhere. In the Inst week of the month 
I commenced tapping the north-west corner ; but beyond some uninteresting vessels and terra-cottas, nu 
architectural remains werefound. As to terra-cotta figures and veseels, several were discovered. The 
terra-cotta figures consisted of horses and other interesting playthings. ‘The vessels were innamer- 
able, exhibiting some graceful forms, Regarding stone-work, innumerable fragments of stools and 
pestles and mortars (efl-iédhd) were recovered, as also several round stones, between Sand 4 inches 
in diameter. As to fragments of sculpture, s defaced base of state, and a half circular slab, which 
showed some peculiar ornaments, and the back of which was rounded, was brought to light. 


On a close examination of the mound I found that it was not a Haja's fort, as markea in 

Dr. Waddell’s map, It appeared to be the site of a village that at first had mud houses (which 
FIG. accounte for the raised level of the land), where, during the period 

The large bricks, about 1' 6" X 1’ 0" X 2° or 8°, and the great 
dedicated to Gaurayyi Dévi, containing « statueof Gaur{ Shankar, 
rather defaced, which shows the goddeys seated on the lap of 
the four-armed Mahidévi in the style commonly seen, Here 
I secured a statuette of a Dévi, about 3. inches in height, seated 
on a lion, and hollipg in her right hand a lotes, and in her left 
a vessel (Fig. 1). These relies show that there was a temple 
here. The ndnds wore used for feeding the cattle, and the larger 
metallic relics (chiefly copper), consisting of some coins (maddhu 
adi), and square pieces, a few diminutive sticks called stidi for 
applying surmd to the eyes, and a knife in iron — all very much 
injared by age. 














A copy of tbe work is in the Dekban College Oallection of 1874-77, No. 731. 
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II. | 
At Eallu Talio, Eumrihar or Eumbharéj, originally known aa Némapir, | exposed 
more walls and rooms on the west side and the south-west corner, the fragments of the Abéka 
pillars sppearing everywhere, — so much go that in one room the mud floor was fairly covered with 
smaller pieces of it. Assuming that the original position of the great pillar was somewhere between 
the exposed vihdra (monastery) and the Dargih, I commenced excavating en the north side of the 
latter, towards which I was also working from the western portion of the rihdra which [ had 
exposed. No inscribed fragmenta were found. In the new digging at the Dargih I exposed two 
walls, ronuing west to east. 


anne We At the Cheman Taldo I drove two tunnels under the 
| vi we highest mound in order to follow the double wall, six feet in 
Soe thickness, which comes from the west. It appeared to be o 


large drain, once emptying ita contents into the tank. Over and 
at right angles to it was built another double wall, at which place it 
had gone to ruin. Wherever the latter stracture had fallen down, 
all the bricks had been taken ont and removed for subsequent 
building porposes, only = few bricks being left at the edges to 
tell tte tale. East of and parallel to it was found another wall. 
On the east side I also followed the drain by driving s tunnel; 
but on this side the drain terminated after a short distance. The 
two parallel tunnels, following the two sides of the drain, went 
west about 25 feet, where I joined them, I also commenced 
excavating on the sonth and north sides of the mound, in: 
to determine the nature of the original stracture, of which the 





ORAIN SECTION. débris is now turned into a Mubammadan graveyard, See 
sketeh-plan with rough measnrements in Plate ITI. attached. 
Iv. 


a portion of a large wall, 10 feet below the present level of the ground J Fis eee 

aban 900 feeb, caus of i, at: which place 1 found also two fragments of the A&éka pillar pei 

years ago here was discovered m very interesting Buddhist 5 hich 3 PRPS 

Durukhia Dévi by the villagers of Nawitla statue, which is now worshipped as 
Y. 


On the south of the village of Kumrahar I discovered a log of sl-wood in a . 
19 feet below the present level of the field. Tt was dug out in pleons, amiiot ausiy elay,-blabh, ead 
whitish in colour, the silt found only in the bed of the Ganges. Most probably & portion of the 
wood-work to which it belonged is still in situ. The importance of this find will be understood, if it 


On the east of the village I dug a trial-trench in the compound of a Ga ba: houee geek Mi 
as elsewhere, consisted of brick and rabble. Terraces were also exposed at several places ; but working 
at their edges T could not trace any walls, This fact shows that the bricks of the walls have hese 

VI. 

On the south of the village and near the well, at which p.ac 1 found ¢ ian alt ois ainndased 

bock of afl-wood, 1 saw alight signa of « wallin another well, known as Khast eas; acd ben 
* Drawn and described it in my seoond Bikdr Report in 1804. = 
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I dog deep into’ the’ soil, “dawn'to boat 20 fest; and. exposed what 1 at first supposed to be the 
portion of an ancient bastion, Clearing it all round I found that the circular wall did not, however, 
continue towards the north-east and south-east; but on its west face, two reservoirs or cella, about 
6 foet square at about 10 feat down, and 5 feet square at 17’ 6? below the present level of the ground, 
‘pwands, is 1' 4" on its western face, Qn its east and north-east face are other walls at right angles 
co it, of which I did not clear the northernmost. On the south of the cell is a terrace and a little 
bit of a wall at about 6 feet below the present ground level; and on the south-east corner is a large 
j4t or ndnd, about 10 feet below. 
| ws 


Fie.3. 








“fons s9°s°=(-<-F- = SECTION. 


i ee. a 
SKETCH PLAN AND SECTION OF EXCAVATION AT KHAR] RUAN, 


East of it, af the place marked with s cross on the sketch-plan (Fig. 3), and with dota on the 
section, I exhumed a great number of very interesting bricke (Figs.5 and 6). I at first thought 
that they must have belonged to a structure close by, for which I searched, bnt could not find, The 
bricks commenced to appeat at about § feet, and terminated at about 16 feet below the present 
ground-level, 

They were roughly placed in irregular layers; but though I carefully worked from the sides, 
I could find no architectural form, nor a kiln in which they might have been burnt. Two bricks of 
the semi-circular form were also discovered on the west of the well, and more might be exhumed, The 
most interesting rélic found among the large number of bricks is a fragment of an Abdka pillar 
(Fig. 4), at 10 feet below the present level of the ground, as also a flat piece of stone. The bricks 
are very large and of different forms (Fig. 5). One is curved, being limited by two concentric curves, 
of which the ends have been cut in the radii, ‘One is about one foot aqvare and 2} inches in thickness, 
Some are rectangular, tarying from 1 foot to 8 inches in width and from 6 inches to 3 inches in 
thickness, the length being generally 1’ 6", The most interesting, however, are the semi-cylindrical 
bricks, the like of which I have not seen elséwhere in India, They are from 1’ 5’ to 1’ 9” in length, 
and from 6” to 7 in depth, and from 8}” to 104" in width, These semi-cylindrical bricks are of two 
‘sorts: One, the section of which is less than a semi-circle and the breadth about 104 inches (Fig, 6)- 


: :* 
aencers FROM KnARI KUAN. O8RICK FROM FALLyy FALAO. 
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The other class has a vrose-section, which is more than a temi-circle ; their breadth in about 94 inches, 
Of the former class, one has 4 corner bevelled off, aa shown in the sketch (Fig. 6); half of it is 
broken length-wise. While on the subject of bricks, I would mention another peculiar brick with 
an ogee section, found in the south-west room of the eihdra, I exhumed ot the Kallu Taléo (Fig. 7), 
Among the number of bricks in the deep excavations at Khiri Kida I found othe pieeed of plastar 
which show oornice and other linings, 








ig ok Fre. £ 








Fabs, Nes | woe, 
CORNICE PLASTER FROM HAR! KUAN. 
VII. 

On the west of the village of Kumrdhar, and in the fields, 
] examined all the wells, new and old, and in many of them 
I detected remeing of walls, In # ruined one, I commenced 
excavations and exposed some thick walle, Qn the east of 
Komrahar are also extensive ruins and a big tank, now dried up. 
About half a mile west of Kumrihar, and on the east bank of an 
ancient tank, now known by the name of Waris ‘Ali Khan's 
Tank, is « high mound, now covered with Muhammadan graves. 
Thinking it to be » Bhoddhist stipe, L began excavating its 
western face, and exposed both Muhammadan and anterior 
Hind walls. It was most interesting to see the different Inyers 
of défris, one above the other, The excavation showed a chat 
(flight of steps), which Waris ‘All Khai repaired about hundred 
years ago, with two octagonal bastions at the two ends. See 
aketch, Fig. 9, 





VIII. 


North of this tank is the high road, to the north of which is a small brick-field. On the road- 
side, where the brick-makers had made s deep pit in order to obtain clay, they exposed the old bed of 


the channel of the Bdhan, which used to flow here in ancient times, a8 evidenced by the d 


esp layer of 


yellowish sand — whence the Séhan wus called by Sanskrit writers Hiranya-bahn, the golden-armed, 
Towards and underneath the road ditch is visible a large portion of a wall, made of large bricks. 
A little morth of the brick-field is the railway line, and about 200 yards still further north is the 
Buland Bagh, where Dr, Waddell locates a rihéra. The importance of this bit of wall will 


therefore be understoo 1. 


(To be continued, ) 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE CHAPTERS OF THE PRITHIRAJ-RASO. 
BY SYAM SUNDAE DAS, B.A. 


Stxce the publication of the Prithir§j-raso has been definitely undertaken by the Nigari- 
prachérini Sabhié of Benares, it seems desirable that the arrangement of ita chapters be 
finally decided upon before proceeding further with the work. When the Asiatic Bociety 
of Bengal commenced to bring out an edition of this book, Mr, Beames published in the 
Society's Journal an arrangement of its chapters. But since that time our knowledge about 

Shand's great work has increased to some appreciable extent, and I think we are now in 
@ position to reconsider the question of that arrangement, 


In the course of the search for Hindi Manuscripts, which I am deputed by the Nigart- 
prachirini Sabb4 to institute under the patronage of the Government of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, and of which the Reports for 1900 and 1901 have been submitted to the local 
Government for consideration and publication, I have come across several manoscripts of this 
epic, and I give below a tabular arrangement of the chapters as found in the differant 
manuscripts, For the sake of comparison I have also added the arrangement of Mr, Beames and 
of the author of Prithviraj-charitra, a Hind! book said to give the biography of Prithirij as 
based on the facts of the Rds, This arrangement will, I am‘sure, be usefal to any scholar 
desirous of making a study of the great epic, I have put the chapters in numerical order as 
they seemed best to me, At the end I have also given the names of three chaptera in regard 
to which I have certain doubta, 

I need hardly state here that doubta are still entertained in some quarters as to the 
genuineness of Uhand'’s epic, but it mast be remembered that it has not yet been sufficiently 
studied to warrant any of the sweeping remarks against it that have been made in several 
instances. I have collected some material, which, Iam sure, will facilitate the solution of this 
question. A portion of it has been embodied in my first Annual Report on the Search for Hindt 
Manuscripts, and the rest 1 propose to utilize later on, as soon as [am able to give more time 
and attention to it. Anyhow, I am confident the publication of my first Report, which, I am 
gied to state, is now in the hands of the printers, will bring sgam into prominence the 
question of the genuineness of the B&éso, and I only pray that scholara may give their 
attention to the satisfactory solntion of the problem. In any case, the publication of the Has, 
researches in connection with it, and the subsequent discovery of new mannecripte, will, I hope, 
add still more to ovr knowledge of this, the oldeat extant book in Hindi. 

One fact remains to be mentioned in connection with the following tabular arrangement. 
I have not attempted toshow the differences which occur in the nomenclature of the different 
chapters as contained.in different manuscripts. Besides Mr. Beames’ order and that given in the 
Pritheirdj-charitra, l have taken four other manuscripts as my gaides, The first two are in the 
possession of Pandit Mohanlal Vishnu Lal Pandya (Mathuri), the third is in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the fourth belongs to the Royal Asiatic Sotiety. 


Arrangement of Chapters, 
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Lohino Ajinbihn Samaya ,, 


Kanhpatti Samaya .., 


Akhetak Birbardin Kathi .. 


Nahar Raya Katha ... 
Mewit! Yugal Katha 


| Husen Katha... 


Akhetaka Chika Varnan 
Chitrarekhii Samaya,.. 
Bholi Riya Samaya.,. 
Salakh jnddh Samaya 
Inchchhini Vyah  .., 
Mugal juddh Prastava 


| Pandira dahimt Vyih 


Bhami supan Prastive 
Dilli din Prastiva .,. 
Madho Bhat Katha ... 
Padmivati Vyah Samaya 
Pritha Wyah ... =... 
Holi Katha ... ... 
Dip Mal Katha =... | 
Dhan Katha .., 


Shashivrata nim Prastiva ,,, 
| Devagiri Sammya i... 


Rewii tat Samaya 


| Anangpal Samaya ... 
‘| Ghaghar nadi ki larii 
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Samats! rij or Indrawati Vyabeja ... 
| Indrivatl Vytho wes 
Joit Ravajoddhe 2... uu 
Kangura joddh eon 
| Hansivett Vygho a, 
Paher Rai Semaya 44,00 ane os 
Pajjina chhogin Prastiva .., 
| Pajjtina Chalokya Prastiva...  .., 
Kaimésjoddba 4.0 eee 
Sanjogité Vinaya Mangal ... 


Shuk Varnana on = ose 













| Pajjdn patie juddhe =, 
Samant pang juddha eae 
Samar pang foddha sea 


Dilli Varnans cage pry gmt 




















60 | Jangam Ketha ~ 
Gl | Shat rita Varnana ... 

cz | Kanavajja juddhe ,.. 
63 | ShukaCharitra .... 
64 | Akhetak Chakh Shrap 
65 | Dhirpundir ,.. >= 
é> | Vivah Samaya nar 
67 | Berl Lardi ... 3 + 
eo | Baabech . ... 
69 | Rayanash .. ose 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIlIrn 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 
BY SIE RICHAED 0. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 470.) 
Fort William 20th February 1795, 

Read a letter and its enclosure from the Superintendant at the Andamans, 
To Collin Shakespear Esqr., Bub Secretary. 

Sir, I have received your letter of the 19th of last Month with an order on the Treasury 
for Twenty Thousand Rupees to be dispatched to Port Cornwallis by the first opportunity. 

I have now the pleasure of Complying with the Governor General in Council's desire by 
transmitting the Establishment that I fixed for the Brig Dispatch. I beg you will inform the 
Chittagong to which place I before acquainted him | bad sent her experienced long Calms and 


~T Thia name is given in the index attached to the Manuscript, bul the chapter ltalf beiug al the veq ead of 
the third volume,.is missing, and aqems to hve been torn off by eome one being “yr 
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solemn ebepipsdibooicaoul OM apie ea dae enced kien tascam ne eek 
i seee ies Seeee ee ets aa there was a Great quantity of the Provisions indented for 
not conveyed to the Settlement I immediately requested the Garrison Store Keeper, to load 
the and have now the pleasore to acquaint you that she is ready to sail—on board 
of is Fanch Chnodn hana aueaeaee for the immediate use of the Settlement, 
aod sball send the remaining part of the Cash in my hands on the Sea Horse and Nautilus 
both of which Vessels will soon be ready to sail-with Provisions and Stores. 


I also beg leave to acquaint you for the Information of the Board that the Cornwallis Snow 
is arrived from Port. Cornwallis, having left that place on the 15th of last Month, and I have the 
pleasure to say that the Officer in command there acquainta me that the Settlera are at this Season 

I have the honor to be &ca | 
(Signed) A. Eyd, Superintendant Andamana. 
Caloutta Sth February 1705. 


£atablishment of the Honble Company's Brig Dispatch. 
1 Commander = @ Current Rupees 875 pr Month 





1 Officer ‘Ditto 00 pr Month 

1 Gunner (@ Sicca Rupees 40 Ditto 

4 Quarter Masters (@ Ditto 25 each 

1 Berang at Bo oo oe oe 

1 Tindal *- ‘in. ae 

1 Cassab eS iy eee rs 

13 Lescers 4 sees owe 

1 Cook neti > heel a si 

2 Captain's Servants oe oo 8 each 

1 Officer's Servant oo. ane 8 

Agreed that the ebove Establishment fixed by ‘the Superintenda : 
approved, snd ordered that = Copy of it be sent to the Acting Macias Pay Master for his 
Information, 
1795. — Mo, Tx, 
20th Febroary 1795. 


To Naveed: Hey. Bene. Secretary to Government. 


Sst Seta hare es Sens We Sse «Tb UR Noo BOM v8 NLS Ot Wels Shsceed oa 
the Sea Horse Lioutenant George Thomss Commander for the Andaman Islands, 


I have the honor to be &ca 
) (Signed) William Golding Commissary af Stores, 
Port William 10th February 1795, aatiee 


List of Stores dispatehed by order of Gir John Shore Bart, Governor General in Council, « on the: 3 
Honble Company's Brig Sen Horse Captain George Thomas Commander fer the Andamans. 
Foes conmgned to the Commanding Officer there, mer 


Fort William 19th February 1795, 
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Nails Tacks or Pump Country 10000 
Serews Tron 2 Inch ‘864 
Ditto 1 Inch >in one Mangoe bor gg ae aes 
Loeks Door Iron | 12 
Belt Leather Pouch 1z 

‘Locks Door Tron 4 “gg 
Pad Ditto none Ditto at os on! | 
Chissela Firmor : 120 
Files Flat 2 
Ditto Pitsaw 2 
Scissars Paira 5 
Sulder Pewter Sere - 6 = 
Silk Sewing In one ~ Ditto perc Maat a Bias 
Thread Cotton White Dy =a) = 
Nesaudal Dot =- 5 - 
Needles Packing an 
Sail : 50 
Tron Wineplate, in 6 Bundles a“ oe one Maunds 16, 38 6 
Oi] Mustard in 12 Caske with Tron hoops = nee «» Mannds 50, - = 
Tow in one Pale pe in. we)... ite lL = = 
Notts Fishing large in 3 saat eal Site xe é 
Nails Europe 2d. ass was a eee ee Pee 
Chalk im one ay oo  Ditte l= = 
Oi] Coconut in one Cask with 3 tre hoops os Ditto 1, =- = 
Oil Linteeed in 3 ditto ditto ditto ... Ditto §. - = 
Tarpewlina Rmall in 4 Bales ab aoe oon one Tt oon Tt 20 
Twine Jute in 5-Ditto ane * oge aon wae see ad Pra 10,_ > im 
Lanthorns Horn fn One Mangos Chest 2... oy, ae vs kan Wee 

Package. ' 


Bage Gunny __s=e... rae ae jae oa | hee an = ea = 4 
Boreas Mangoe oon ane “1 ve o-7 one oon “9s ane oes 3 
7 
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Casks with Iron hoops ... ee sie es ty f “ hie Pas 


Gunny Chutties ae Cg Ct) 


ton -—. oon ee oe (ie) 20 

esis lid. ‘ie avn -_ nae ate “ aT Seers = 1. 8 
— sae os eee eee one one “oe Ditto - §, 27: 

Ropa Jute Lashing ave om eee oy aoe =o. ee Bkaing hd 

’ Twrne Bengal . oe aoe yee one , o z PLL Seers a 1. 8 


Charges Shipping es Rupees 09.9. 


(Signed) ‘Willison Golding, Commissary of Stores, 
Ordered that s copy of the enclosare in the above letter be sent to the Superintendant at the 
Andamans, 
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1785. — No. IX, (a) 

Fort William 6th March 1795. 

Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 
To Edward Hay Esqr., Secretary to the Government, 

Sir, — I have to request that you will acquaint the Governor General in Council that the Lee- 
board a Schooner, belonging to the Honble, Comp,, has just arrived from Port Cornwallis, The 
aicompanying Letter from the Officer Commanding there will aquaint you with the reasons that 
induced him to send as Prisoners the Frenchman suspected as a Spy and the 
Commander of the small Pegu Vessel which conveyed him there, 


From the private secounte I have had from Lieutenants Ramsay and Stokoe of this 
Cirenmstanco it appears te me that, they had just grounds for acting as they have done, Altho" from 
an Examination of the Prisoners as well as from their pepers thet have been transmitted to me it ia 
very doubtful whether the Frenchman made his appearance there with any evil intention, As however 
Antoine Charles Cimoters, the man in question has been distinguished during this war, by keveral 
daring enterprizes doubtful if justitinble by the rulea of War ; I will beg leave to state what I have 
been able te colleet from his Papers and from the Conversation I have bad with him —Cimetete 
appears to have served in the French Navy during the whole of the last war, and obtained the 
rank of Lisutenant — on the 8rd of July 1702 He makes his appearance, a¢ Captain of the 
Ship L’Auguste Victoire fitted out at Fondicherry, evidently for Commercial Purposes as 
appears by the Commission or Passport granted him by Monsieur Defrosne Commandant of 
Pondicherry and Mosers Mottol and Fontaine Commissaries, which Cowtmiscions or 
Passport appears te me equivalent to those granted by other Governments to Trading Vessels, but by 
vo meens analogous to what is termed a Letter of Marque nor indeed could be, as it was granted in 
the time of profound Peaee. 


It appears that he navigated the Indian Seas in Commercial persuite tili the 6th May 1794 
when, being obliged to put inio Voringa Bay in very bad weather with his Ship moch damaced he 
heard of the war, between Great Britain and France, when he immediately boarded and Seized the 
Phoenix Ketch of Calcutta the property of Mr Tylor, Sailed for Bimlipatam, Here 
finding the Dutch nation was also engaged in the War, and his own Ship being at the point of 
Sinking be shifted his Crew with overy thing of Value from hor to the Phoenix on which 
he sailed for Pegu, where he arrived on the 6th of July — 1t does noi appear by any of his 
Papers, when he left Pega, bat by the accompanying letter from Mr Tyler, I find he siled for 
Tarray where his Ketch was seized by the Government of that place. 


Cimetere appears again af Tarray on the 15th of March 1794 in command of a small Priva- 
teor named La Fortune ou la Mort, with a Crew of 12 men, from whence he gailed to Mergui, 
and on the Sth of the same Month, entered the Port in their Boat in the Night, boarded and carried 
off the Penang Skooner, of Prince of Wales's Island, commanded by Richard Thompson 
which Vessel it would appear was carried to the Coast of Pedier and sold — Hera I lose sight 
of Cimetere, till by a Jornal of his own Keeping he embarks on board of a Grab Snow at 
Nancowry; in the Nicobars, that was taken on her Voyage from Surat to Siam with a rich Cargo 
by the Franch Privateer Revenge ; On board of this Prize he seems to have been employed as 
Second Officer, and on the death of the Captain as first, — After repeated attempts in opposition to 
the Monsoon to make their passage to Mauritius they were obliged to bear away to Pegu aud arrived 
at Beasein in the end of October. 

From this time I have only to depend on his own Account, He says that, they endeavoured to 


quip and Provision the Grab at this Port in order to proceed on their Voyage to Mauritius, that 
the Captain and him baving been engaged in some Counterband Commerce were detected and Seized 
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py the Governor of Bassain who loaded them with Irons sod threw them into Prison, that 
the Captain by bribing high, was released, but that he was left-in that deplorable Situation — that 
however he induced his Guard by a Bribe to take off his fetters — and hearing of the sailing of a small 
Vessel for the Andamans with an adventure of Provisions, he contrived to make his Escape in 
her, determined to give himself up a3 » Prisoner of War to the English Government and that on his 
arrival at. Port Cornwallis he did not endeavour to conceal that he wae a Frenchman, and tried as well 
aa he could thro’ the med/zm um « vad Portuguese Interpreter to tell his Story as above related— 
on the other hand the Gentlemen at Port Cornwallis declare that he concealed his Name, Saying 
that be was an Italian, offering his Service in any Capacity that the Portugueze endeavoured to pur- 
chase two Brass Guns; and Gun Powder from the Drued and offered money tothe Europeans. for 
any Plan of the Harbour, which they conceived couid only be Tor Oimetere; This gave them a Strong 
Suspicion of his Character, — they therefore watched him narrowly and took every means to find out 
who he was which they soon did, and also learning tie Circumstance of the French Vessels being st 
Baasein, they naturally conceived that he was come as a spy, with an intention of returuing immedi- 
ately to give information whether it was likely they could succeed in surprising the place— they 
therefore very properly seized him and his Papers, and the Portugueze who appeared to be an 
Accomplice and thinking that the information of a Privateer being fitting out at Bassein, of consequence 
for Government # be made stquainted with the Leeboard a very small and insecure Vessel was 
titted out which Mr Leek the Chief Mate of the Druid with « Quarter Master of the same ship 
and five Lasears belonging to the Bettlement, navigated to Calcutta — In support of the justoess of 
this opinion it is remarkable that the Leeboard was chased by this Grab, near the Cocos, 
which hes an sppearaave wat she was Oruizing there for the return of the small Pega Vessel with 
Cimetere after having made his observations, on the other hand be declares that this encounter was 
quite fortuitons, and that the Grab was then on ber Voyage to the Mauritius, to Oorroberate whieh ; 
there is amongst some letters taken from the Portuguize, one (of which I subjoin a Copy) from ‘s 
Captain Tayler Commanding an English Ship at Basssin to Captain Turner, where -it 
appears that the Grab was to sail] for Mauritins early in February, — which was about the time the 
Leeboard and her fell in, — Cimetere also declares that she was only manned with seven Europeans 
and ten Lascars, was not armed and in every respect unfit to be employed on an enterprize of this 
nature and it also is to be observed that this letter dated so Inte as the 20th January, takes no notice 
of her being fitted out ss o Privateer, which one would think was on intelligence, Captain Tayler 
would have given, Basscin is not « Port either where a Vessel could be manned and equipped for 
_ the parposes/of War;—TI think it is tneretore most probable that the, Vessel was. really.on her 
passage to the Mauritius, 

The small Pogu Vossel appears to ue tne property of a Mr Dawley an Englishman at 
Bassein whose instructions to the Master appears directing him to proceed to the Andamans and 
Wicobars, and from thence back to Pegu; 4 very common Voyage. The Master says she 
‘sail under English Colours, but as she can only have a Passport from the Pega Government and ie 
manned with Burmahs she must in fret be esteemed a Pegu Vessel, | 

as the Leeboard was built by Mr Blair of green wood and is now in a very bad state 
equivalent to the expence that it would occasion, | would therefore recommend that she should be 
delivered to the Master Attendant to be disposed of, if not wanted for any purposes of Government, 
Mr, Leek who andertook to conduct her to Calcutta, and the Quarter Master of the Druid will expeet 
able to fix. , 

Should the Governor General in Council think n proper to send back the Portnenize to his 
Vessel, and order ber to be released, 1 beg leave to acquaint you that the Nautilus Brig will be 
ready to eail for the Andamans with Provisions and stores in a very few days; anu va board of: ber 
he may be sent. 





Cimetere's Papers are in my Possession, and I request I may have the Board's Inaiructions 
respecting them ; should he only be considered a Prisoner of War, it does not appear that it is of 
tonsequence to witheld them from him — bat if he is vo be considered as a spy, or his former conduct 
in cutting off the Phoenix Ketch and Perang Skooner is to be attended to, the Commission under 
which he acted and his Journals, stating the facts, are I imagine Papers of Consequence to return, 

I have the bonor to be &ca., 
(Signed) A. Kyd, Superintendant Andsmans. 
Calcutta 4th March 1798. 
P, S.— Ll omitted to mention that on the Vessels arrival I immediately wrote to the Town 
Major requesting him to take charge of the Prisoners whe are now confined in Fort William, 


(Signed) A. Kyd. 


iperiniendan, at the Andamans, Fort William. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acqnaint you for the information of the Governor General in Counc 
that the Druid Captain Copestakes arrived in this Port on the 24th of Isst Month, in rounding 
the North East point of Chatham Island She unfortunately struck upon the reef extending 
off that point ; the succeedi). tide of tiood she was got off brt it was found expedient to lay her ou 
Shore to examine the exte..c of ber damage, which I am happy to inform you was confined to her 
Stem and is now nearly repaired. Of the Convicts sent on the Druid two died on board and a Man 
of the name of Moddeen from Burdwan sentenced for theft was not sent on board, 

Gn the 28th of January a Schooner came in here from Basseon nominally Commanded 
by s Portuguise of the name of Bonivest or Boniveso, sho had on board Mr. Antoine 
Obarles de Cimetere a Frenchman, who I suspected a5 a spy and thought it expedient to search 
his Papers, amongst which | found safficient proofs of his guilt to induce me to send him a Prisoner 
wo Oaleutta without deiay I hare beem able to find and shall also send up as a Prisoner the Portuguize 
Wommander and shall detain the Schoover and Crew till I receive orders from you or the Board how 
to dispose of them, As the Portnguize and Frenchman both declare that Mr. Darley or Dowley 
sent them here and intends following himself in a short time I wish to know whether he is to be 
detained and sent aa a Prisoner to Caleutta should he make his appearance at this Port. 

Qaptain Copestakes has been ao obliging as to lend me his first Officer Mr. Leet and two 
Europeans to assist in navigating the Leeboard to Bengal and I venture to hope his readiness to 











Enclosure No, 3. | 
Sir, — As it is the amty of every Englishman to give intelligence concerning interesting matters 
Capt. Langlad is Commander ‘and has oo board for a Chief Officer a Man in the name of 





_ | have further to inform you that Uaptain Langied sod his 2nd Monsr. Cimrtere bare sold and 
disposed ef cpwards of (25000) Twenty five Thousand Napees worth of the said Grab's Cargo, 


The said Grab will sail for the Isle of France on the ist or 1Uth February, 
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I wish it was in my power to give you any more intelligence’ in part of the said Grab it apenas 
should willingly be sent from 


Sir your very bediont Servant 
(Signed) John Tayler of the Ship bes 


Bassein 20th January 794. 
To the Honble. Captain Turner or the Wacoda of the Grab Snow that was taken off 
Pulo Vorella by the Revenge Frivateer Pulo Ponang. 


Enclosure No. 3. 


M) Dear Sir, —'Tho Porson you mention is the same man who carried off the Ketch. 
Phoenix belonging to me from the road of Coring. He proceeded with her to Bimlipatam. 
a Dutch Settlement not knowing that Holland was engaged in the War, bet on finding no Safety 
there, he immediately directed his course to Pegue, where he found protection and encouragement 
for a time but whether the representations [ made to the Minister alarmed him or not, he sailed from. © 
thence taking with him Several of bis own Nation upon another piratical Cruize of which the 
Minister of Pegue made some mention in one of his letters to the Governor General, | think in the: 
words or to the effect following. ‘‘ Mr Tylera Ketch is now at Tavay, she was cot off Coringa 
by a Frenchman named Cimetere, from Tavay he manned his Boat and proceeded in the night w 
Mergee where he cut off a small Schooner from Penang, belonging to Captain 
Wolf” 

The Governor of Tavey Stopped my Ketch and sent « party to Seize the Frenchman, bat. 
Cimetere ond his assoviates got clear off with the Schooner, and as I understood had gone to the, 

Wicobars since then [ have not heard of him, tho’ I know toa certainty that some of his party 
carried a Vessel to and arrived at the Mauritius, ati’ 


T have also lately understood that some of the same party have been sean here, but tho’ I have 
failed in ascertaining the fact sufliciently to enable me to identify their persons, yet I do not doubt ft,. 
and I think it may be weil worth your enquiry, as it would not be so difficult to a few such fellows to 
aurprize scr * “ich laden Veesel bound ont of. the River. 





Yours very Obediently 
(Signed) Geo. Tyler. 
Monday 2nd mo. h Lu 5, | 


Major Eyd. 
Agreed under the circumstances stated in Major Kyd's Letter of the 4th Instant, that 
Monsieur Antoine Charles Cimetere, be detained in his present Confinement, till. farther 
ontera, and that the Governor General be requested to give the necessary Directions to the Town 
Major accordingly instructing him further to apply to major Ryd, for Monsieur Cimeterres papers to. 
keep them under his Charge to be referred to if Occasion should require, 


Agreed further that the Portugueze be dischargod from hia present Confinement,. 
and that the Superintendant at the Andamans be instructed to send him back to that place, thine 
Wautilua, considering bim at large, and to give orders [or releasing bia Vensall, | 


Ordered that Major Ryd be directed to deliver over the Leeboand to the Master A ‘ 
and to the Master attendant to receive Charge of the Veseel till i be oll ald ‘Us tig" PE 
Muster be directed to dispose of her and her Stores at public Auction, and that refdrence be’ made 
tn tho Master Attendant with respect to the compensation eee ae eae ae 
ee ee ee ‘ 


{To be continued.) 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON OR 
GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 276.) 


Crape; 4. ©. 212, ti, 3 times. 

Crassa; ann, 1430: #, r. Quilon, 570, i. 

Crease; 4, e. 21%, ii, twice, 786, i; ann. 1850-60: 
as. #, 213, ii, 

Crease, To; 4. r. Crease, 213, ii, 

Creased: s. ¢. Crease, 218) i, 

Credere, Del; a. 7. 213, ti; ann. 1813: «. v. 
218, ii. 

Creek Honge ; ann. 1882: 4, e, Chop, 161, i, 

Creligo; ann, 1448: s, ©, Bhereef, 626, i, 

Creole; #, r. 213, ii, 786, i, a, ©. Castees, 132, 
fi; ann, 1782: «4. vr, 786, i; ann, 1880: 4. e, 
Home, $20, ii. 

Oréole ; «. 7. Creole, 213, ii. 

Crépe ; #, 7, Orape, 212, ii, 

Orese ; ann. 1586-88: «. rc. Crease, 213, i. 

Oreseaa; «ec. Kerseymere, 365, i. 

Crespe ; #. ©. Orape, 212, ii, 

Cress; a, v, Dam, 228, i; ann, 1727: 
Crease, 215, i, 

Creaset : ann, 1686: #. «. Crease, 213, i. 

Crete; ann. 865: #. v. Gallevat (a), 276, i. 

Crindas ; 4. ¢. Creole, 786, i, 

Crindillo'¢, v. Creole, 218, ii, 

Criado ; #, v. Creole, 213, 11. 

Criados; «. c. Creole, 786, i, twice. 

Crie; ann, 1690: «. 2. Crease, 213, i. 

Oricke; ann, 1590 : 4, . Crease, 213, i. 

Cricopus; #. r. Green Pigeon, 302, ii. 

Crimea; #. r. Boxee, 103, i, 

Criollo; «. ©. Creole, 213, ii, twice. 

Oris; #, ¢. Crease, 212, ii, 213, ii, 786, i, twice; 
ann, 1515: «, ».Crease, 786, i, twice; ann. 
1552, 1602 and 1610: s, r, Crease, 213, i; 

— ann. 1770: #. ©, Crease, 213, ii. 

Crisada; a. ©. Crease, 218, ii; «. r. Cucuya, 
215, i. 

Crise ; ann, 1584: a. r. A Muck, 14, i; ann, 
1596: s. e. Suttee, 669, i. 

Orises; ann, 1572: «. 2, Crease, 213, i, «. ¢. 
Malacca, 416, i; ann. 1634: « ©, Crease, 
213, i, 

Crisocola ; ann, 1563 ; #, e, Tineall, 703, i, . 

Cristapa ; ann. 1672; #. ©. Naik (c), 470, ii, 

Orisses ; ann. 159]: «, 2, Crease, 215, i, 





OCrocheteurs; ann. 1610: s. ©, Boy (b), 84, i. 

Crockadore; am, 1705: «, », Cockatoo, 175, 
i, & times. 

Crocodiles s. ¢, 218, ii, #. ». Alligator, 8 ii, 
5 times, s.¢. Burrampooter, 101, ii, s, p. Muggur, 
456, 1, «. c. Flying-Fox, 799, i, twice, «. e. 
Gavial, 800, ii; ann, 943 and 1018: «, ¢ 
Sindaibir, 635,i; ann, 1552 and 1568: a, x. 
Alligator, 9,i; ann. 1578: s. e. Bamboo, 41, 
i; ann. 1590: #, ©. 218, ii: ann. 159] and 
1596: «. ¢. Alligator, 9,i; ann, 1598: sg. 2 
Cayman, 136, i; ann. 1611: «, r, Moggor 
456, i; ann, 1672: «©. Cayman, 136,i; 
ann. 1673: 4, e, Alligator, 9, i, «. c. Guana, 
304, i; ann, 1769: 4. v, Seychelle, 618, i; 
ann. 1780; «, r. Guana, 394, ii; ann. 1809: 
s, e. Gavial, 800, ii; ann, 1879 and 1881: 
«©. Muggur, 456, i. 

Crocodile-fish ; ann, 1611: #, r, Muggur, 456, i. 

Crocodillos; ann. 1613: s. 2, Alligator, 9, i, 

| Crocodilo; «. », Alligator, 8, ii ; ann. 1631 : 2, ¢, 
Cayman, 136, i. 

Crocodilus biporeatus; s. », Muggur, 456, i, s. e, 
Gavial, 800, ii, 


Crocodilus gangeticns ; ann, 1809: «#, r, Gavial, 


B00, it. 

Croco Indiaco; «. cr, Baffron, 589, i. 

Crocus hortulanus; #, r. Safflower, 589, i, 

Crocus sativus ; 4. ¢. Saffron, 589, i, 

Croiser; «, ¢. Kerseymere, 365, i, twice. 

Crongolor; ann. 1516: «, e, Cranganore, 211], ii, 

Crore; a. 0, 213, i, twice, #,.0. Lack, 382, i, see 
843, ii, footnote; ann, 1915: #. 2, 214, i, 
4 times; ann, 1590: «. v. Bircar (c), 638, i; 
ann, 1594: «, », Lack, 992, i; ann, 1757: 
so. 214,15; ann. 1790: «. r, Cash, 128, ii, 
#. ¢, Canteroy, 772, 1; ann. 1797 :-a, ©. 214, 
i; ann. 1908: s, ©. Dubber, 253, ii; ann, 
1879: a. ©. 214, fi, twice, a, », Lack, 883, -i, 
twice, «. r, Nirvina, 49], i, 

| Crotalaria juncea ; #, ©. Sonn, 661, ii. 

Crotchey ; a. r. 214, ii, 

Crou; ann, 1609: «. e, Crore, 214, i, twice. 

Orow-pheasaat ; », , 214, ii; ann. 1878 and 
1883: «. ©. 214, iL 
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Ont; ann, 1608: s.r. Deccan, 233, ii. 

Crusaders; #, r. Chicane, 146, ii. 

Crusades ; «, ». Lemon, 391, ii. 

Crusado; ann, 1498: «. cr. Malacca, 
3 times. 

Cruse; ann, 1598; 4, r. Goglet, 292, ii. 

Ornsna; aon, 1538 ; «. ». Godavery, 291, i; ann. 
1553 : «4.7, Hidgelee, 314, ii, 

Crazado ; 4, », Budgrook, 92, i, 4, v. Pardao, 838, 
ii, twice, 839, i, footnote, 839, ii and footnote 
(3 times); ann. 1497: #, v. Malum, 418, ii: 
ann, 1498: «,. », Benjamin, 64, ii, twice, 
#, 0. Fanim, 266,i, «. wv. Pegn, 525, i, «. wv. 
Tenasserim, 696, i; ann, 1502: «. v. Batta, 
762, ii, 763, i; ann, 1507: «, v, Batts, 768, i; 
ann. 1510: «. ». Pardao, 840, ii, 3 times; ann. 
15]1: 4. ©. Batta, 763, i; ann, 1539: 4. v. 
Mace (b), 404, ii; ann, 1540: 2, v, Tel, 675, 
li, #. . Merafine, 867, ii; ann, 1554: », », 
Batta (b), 55, ii, twice; ann, 1563: «, wv. 
Opium, 489, ii, «. «. Tola, 707, li; aun, 1574: 
a, vo. Fondit, 560, i; ann, 1591: sv. Boy 
(b), os, 1; aun, 1644: 2, », Doney, 250, i ; 
ano, 1675: 4.9, Xeratine, 743, ii, 

Crazado d'ouro; «. v. Pardao, 838, ii, 

Orysed; aun. 1604; 4, v. Crease, 213, ii, 

Cryses; ann. 1598: «#. v. Crease, 213, i, 

Uryana; ann, 1525: «. v. Jecquete, 389, ii, 

Orystna ; ann, 1525: ». w. Jacquete, 339, ii, 

Otesiphon ; 4. 0. Teak, 692, ii. 

Cosma; ann, 1616: s. v. Pangara, 509, ii; ann, 
1727: «, o. Solala, 646, i, 

Cuaquem ; ann, 1526; «, v. Soikin, 858, i, 

Cuba; «. v. Papaya, 511, ii, 

Qubeb; s. v. 214, ii; ann. 943: «, ©, 214 ij; 
ann. 1150; «, v. Mace (a), 404, i; ann. 1298, 
1328, 1340, 1390, 1565, 1572, 1612 and 1874: 
a, », 215, i. 

Cubebs; #, v. 786, i, twice; ann, 1298: », p, 
Java, $47, ii; ann, 1516; «. v. Java, 348, i, 

Cubeer Burr; « ©. 2135, i, 

Oubbs; ann. 1738: s, cv. Alcove, 755, ii, 

Cucaracha; #. v, Cockroach, 175, i, twice, 

Cuchin; ann. 1503: 4,0. Pandarini, 509, i, 

Cucin; ann, 1510: «, e, Cochin, 174, i, 

Cuckoo; «, v. Jack, $98, i, #. v, Koel, 374, j ; 
ann, 1711: «, vr. Gecko, 280, i, 

Cuculus melanoleusos; 157, i, footnote, 

Cucomeris ; ann, 169); «. v. Conbalingua, 189, i. 

Cucurbite Citrullas; a,c. Pateca, 5]5, ii. 


415, ii, 


| Culpee ; ann 





Cucurbitas ann, 1690: 4. , Coabaliagua, 189, i, 


Quenya; «. v,.215, i, 

Cacuyada ; ¢, ». 786, i, «7. Cucuya, 215, i, twice; 
ann, 1525 and 1543: «, v. 786, ii, | 

Codapah ; ann. 1753: 4. rp. Souba, 649, ii, 


| Cuddalore; «. #. 215, ii, ace, Factory, 264, i, s.r. 


Scavenger, 606, ii, #, e. Gingi, 80], i; ann. 
1685: 2, e. Tashreef, 686, ii; ann. 1746: ». ¢. 
Pron, 528, ji; ann. 1747: #9. Sepoy, 613, i, 
twice; ann. 1754: #, ». Stick-Insect, 652, i; 
ann. 1809: s. 7. Factory, 264, i, 


Cuddapah; s, ». 215, ii, 786, ii, «, 9. Ceded 


Districts, 137, i. 


Cuddoo; a. r, 214, ii, 
Oudduttam: av. Parabyke, 512, i, twice, 
Unddy ; #.. 215, ii, 786, ii, a. v. Gudda, 306, 


il, twice; ann, 1769: s. 7, 215, ii; ann, 1948: 
#. 0. 786, ii. 
Cudgeri ; ann, 1811: », p, Kedgeree-pot, 365, i. 
Godra; ann. 1858: «. ». Soodra, 647, ii. 
Cujaven ; ann. 1516: 2. r, Pagoda, 500, i. 
Culgah ; ann. 1759: #. r, Culgee, 786, ii, 
Calgara; ann. 1690: 4. p, Alleja, 4, i. 


| Culgea; a. e,215, ii, 786, ii; ann, 17]5: aw. 


215, ii, 
Callam; v, », Coolung, 198, ii; san, 1813: 
f, t, OCoolung, ] 54, i. 


Culmmreea ; «, vr, 216, i, 
. L762: 4s. 2°, Zemindar, 868, L. 
Oulsee ; ann. 1819: 4. ©, Jowaur, 355, i, 


| Culsey ; «. ve. 216,i; ann. 1813; «, », 216, i; 


ano, 1819: 2, 9, Jowanr, 350, i 


Culsy ; a. e. Calsey, 216, i, 


Culnua; ann, 1380; «, r, Sofala, 646, ii. 

Culy ; ann. 1807 : s, 7, Cawney, 196, i, 3 times, 
Culymuty; ann. 1524: s.r, Maistry, 821, ii, 
Cumbly ; 4, r, 216, i, 

Camda ; ann. 1554; «, c, Sunda, 659, ii, 


| Comduryn; ann, 1554: », », SRR cig 


twice, 4. v. Mace (b), 4U5, i, twice 
Oumerim ; ann, 1741: », ¢, Trichinopoly, 715, ii. 
Cen 1, v, Cambly, 216, i; ann, 1800: «, 2. 


Cambly, 216, ii, 

Cummerband ; ann, 1797; «, 9. Cummerband, 
216, ii, 

Cummerbund ; 4. ©, 216, ii, 


; Bon, 1810: «. », Cummerbund, 
‘216, ii, 
Cummeroon ; ann, 1630: #, », Gombroon, 294, ii, 


Commin; ann, 1563; a. , Congee, 190, i, 
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Cedamtanands 465, ii, footnote. 

Cummal; «, », Cumbly, 214, i. 

Cumauct; a. ov. 216, ii, 

Cumra ; «, 0, 216, ii, 

Camranga; «.v. 216, ii; «. 2, Blimbee, 75, ii, 
Cumshas; ann, 1882: ¢, r. Camshaw, 217, i, 
Oumshaw; s, 0. 216, ii, 7846, ii, 

Cunarey ; «..°, Heodry Kendry, 314, i. 


Cuncam; ann, 1563: s, », Ghaut (c), 262, i,4, °. 
ano. L508: s. o, India 


Nizamalnoo, 830, ii; 
of the Portuguese, $39,i; ann, 1688: 
Vanjiria, 88, i. 
Cunchunes ; 4, », 217, i, «. e. Daneing-girl; 229, 
i, twice, 
Qunds ; ann, 1626: «. c. Sunda, 659, ii, 
Candapore; ann, 1814: «. r. Bacanore, 34, i, 
Cundra; ann. 1727: «. ©. Hendry Kendry, 314,i. 
Cundry ; «. o. Hendry Kendry, 314, i. 
Cunha; ann. 1572: «, rv. Chalia, 189, ii, twice, 
Ciinhaleesaniee penn. 1536: «0. Pandarani, 509, i. 
Cunhet; ann. 1563: a. 7. Saffron, 589, iL 
Oanjur ; «, r. Hangar, 312, i. 
Cunkam ; ann. 1726: «. r. Decoan, 233, ii, 
Cunkan; ann. 1726: «. vr. Concan, 189, ii, 
Cunnooa; ann, 1727; s.r, Pomfret, 545, ii, 
QCuny ; ann. 1558: », 0 Sheeah, 625, i. 
Cupang; ann. 1727:-4, *. Kobang, 374, i. 
Cupaio ; ann. 1554: «. », Mace (b), 405, i. 
Copara; ann, 1538: «, ¢. Sapira, 669, ii, 
Cupk; ann. 1814: «. ¢. Chickore, 149, i. 
Cupde ; ann. 1554: «. ec. Mace (b), 405, i. 


*, F. 


Onpola; ». ». Alcove, 7, ii, a. ». Oojyne, 487, i, 


8 times; ann. 1806: 4, 0. Dagoba, 226, i. 
Capola of the Earth; ann. 930: «. vr, Oojyne, 
457, i. 
Oupong; ann. 1554: « v, Candareen, 119, i, 
trrioe. 


torulosa; 2, o. Deodar, 256, ii. 
Oats “ann. “1854: SO acta woe, ii, twice ; 


ann, 1563: «. v. Arrack, 26, ii, #, v. Fool's 


Rack, 272, i, «. o. Jaggery, 341, 1, 4. &, Sura, 
668, ii. 

Qurate; ann. 1516: «. c. Surat, G64, ii. 

Qurati Mangalor; ann. 1516: «, v. Siirath, 
665, ii, 

Onreuma; «0, Saffron, 589,i; aun. 645: 2. #, 
Hing, 818, i; ann. 1020: », ©. pein 
ii; ann. 1568: «, c. Baffron, 689, ii 
1582: #. ¢, Mamiran, 479. ii; ann. 2086: 
s. o. Balfron, 580, ii. 
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Caroans longa ; 4. v. Mamiran, 419, i. 
Corcuma Zedoaria; «. r. Hedoary, 747, i, 


| Caria ; ann. 1510: «, e. Corge, 197, i, twice. 


Curia Moria; s. °. 217, i; ann. 1527, 1535 and 
1540; a. pr. 217, i; ann. 1553: «. ec. Rosalgat, 
582, i. 

Curmoor; ann, 1813: 4, », Floriean, 270, ii, 

Curnum ; a. v. 217, ii, 786, ii; ann, 1800: «, ¢. 

856, 1; aun. 1827: «, vp. 786, ii. 

Guroanda ; #, ®, 217, ii, 

OCurra Quire 3 ann, 1613; 4°, Orankay, 492, i, 

Curral ; #. ¢, Corral, 200, ii. 

Currate ; ann. 1510: s, ». Surat, 664, ii; ann, 
1513: 4. ©. Winter, 866, ii; ann. 1528: «, v, 
Surat, 664, ii, 

Currees; ann. 1750-1760: ¢. e. Curry, 219, i. 

| Currie} «, e. Carry, 218, ., twice, «. ». ‘Tog-plum, 
520, i; aun. 1794-1797, 1860 and 1874: «. 
Carry, 213, i. 

Curried ; «. x. Chitehky, 156, ii, 

Currumshaw Hills ; «. ©. 786, ii, 

Currut ; s, o. Parabyke, 512, i, 

Murry ; #. 0. 217, ii, 3 times, 218, i, 7 times, 787, 
i, # # Chitehky, 156, ii, s. . Country-Captain, 
207, 1, 4. er. Curry-stuff, 219, i, «. 2, Fogass, 
271, ii, «.r. Hing, 318, i, s. vr. Horse-radiah 
tree, 325, i, «. 2, Moley, 440, i, « rv. Pillaa, 
537, ii, «. v. Popper-cake, 548, i, « », 
Semball, 612, ii; ann. 1560 and 1598: «, » 
218, ii; ann, 1681, 178] and 1794-1797: 
& vp. 219, i; ann, 1848; , ». Chilly, 150, 
O. Sai RIO Se be “1849: 4s. v. Gram- 
fed, 30], i; ann, 1866: 4, e, Mugg, 456. i; 
ann. 1873: «. e, Mullizatawny, 456, ii, 

Curry-paate ; «. v. Curry-staff, 219, i, 


‘Carry-powder ; «. e. Curry-stuff, 219, i. 


Curry-staf ; #. ¢. 219, i, «, ©, Musaalla, 459, ii; 
ann, 1809: «, ©. 459, ii; ann. 1860: « », 


219, ii. 

Quryate; ann, 1525; a. ¢, Sarat, $64, ii, 

Cusbs ; ann. 1536; s, v. Salsette (a), 694, ii 
twice; ann. 1598: ¢, v. Supra, 663, ii; ann, 
1594: a0, Parell, 613,i; ann. 1590; « v, 
Siroar (c), 638, i; ann 1494: 4, » Lack, 
S82, i. 

Cusbah ; , v. 219, ii ;anm, 1984-45 > 0,0. 219, ii, 


Cuscus; «. 0. Tatty, 687, i, «. ©. Vettyver, 866, i. 


| Onsouss; «. v. 219, ii, 787, i. 
Quahotsh ; ann, 1818: «.¢, Jowane 355, i. 


Gushines; 2, 0; Piace-qooile; 536, 
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Cusle-Bashee ; ann, 1678: «. 

380, i. 

* Cuspadeira ; s. r, Cuspadore, 220, i. 

Cuspadore; «. v, 220, 1, 787,1; ann. 1755 and 
1776: #. v. 229, i, 

Cuspidoor-bearer ; ann. 1672 : 
787, 

Cuspidor ; s. 7, Cuspadore, 220, 1 

Cuspidore-bearer; ann. 1672: 
470, ii. 

Cuspir ; 4. e, Cuspadore, 220, 7. 

Coss; «. vr, Cascass, 219, 1, 

Cusseah ; ann. 1780: «. c. Cossya, 204, it. 

Cusselbash ; ann, 1675; «. r. Kuzzilbash, 380, i. 

Cussom ; ann, 1813: s, v, Safflower, 589, 1. 

Custard-Apple; #. e. 220, i (4 times) and ii 
(5 times), 221, i, twice, 221, ii, footnote ; ann, 
1690, 1888 and 1878: «4. ©. 221, ii. 

Custard-apple; a. v. 787, i, 4. 7. A’nanas, 19, ii, 
«. e. Boursop (a), 650, 1; ann. 1875: #, t. 
Wood-apple, 741, i, 3 times, 

Custom ; «. 0, 221, ii, twice, 787, i; 
a. 0, 787, i. 

Customer; #, vp. $22, 1; ann, 1682: #, , 222, i. 

Cutch; «, e, 222, i (n, p, and ,), 4. 0, Catechu, 
133, i, twice, «. cr. Dammer, 225, u, #. v. 
Factory, 264, i, #. ¢. Gambier, 277, ii, #. v. 
Jacquete, 399, ii, 4. e, Ronn, 585, i; ann, 
1726 : «. v. Jacqnete, 339, ii; ann, 1842: «, r. 
Boggelow, 94, ii; ann, 1863 : 
BO, ii. 


r. Kuszilbash, 


a. v, Cuspadore, 


ann, 1683 : 


Cutcha; 4. v. 222, ii, «. ©. Beegab, 59, i, 4 r. 


Confirmed, 189, ii, «. ¢. Pice, 534, i, @. &. 
Pocka, 555, ii, 556, i, 3 times, , r. Seer, 611, 
i; wnn. 1843: 4, ©. Porcelain, 549,1; ann. 
1862: ar. 228,i; ann. 1866: «, ¢, Pucks, 
656, i, #. e. Pockerow, 556, ii, 

Cutcha Account; «, r. 222, i, 

Cutcha Appointment; «. °. 222, i 

Cutcha Brick ; #. ©. 222, 1. 

Cutcha Colour; #. 7. 222, i. 

Cutcha Coss ; «, ©, 222, 1. 

Catcha Estimate ; #. 2. 222, 1. 

Cutcha Fever; «. . 222, i. 

Cutchs House; 4. v. 222. 1. 

Cutcha Major; #. r. 222, i. 

Cutcha Mannd ; «. v. 222, i. 

Cutcha Pice; «. v. 222, i. 

Cutcha pice ; #, ¢. Piece, 534, 1. 

Cutcha-pucka ; #. #. 223, i. 
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| Catchérry ; #. &, 223, i. 


| Cutch-naggen; ann. 1737 : 
~Cotchnar; «. r. 224, i. 
| Catia; ann. 1580 


#, v. Bora, | 
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Cutcha Road; «. er. 209, i. 

Cutcha Roof ; », p, 223, i, 

Cotcha Scoundrel ; «, ¢. 223, 1. 

Cutoha Seam ; 223, i. 

Cutchn Seer; #. c. 222, i 

Cutcha Settlement ; «. 7, 222, i. 

Cutcheree ; ann, 1783: a2, Outehérry, 223, it. 


| Cotcherry; #, cr. Cutchérry, 223, i, «. 2; Dufter, 
a. v. Naik (c), | 


253, ii, «. 0, Jyshe, 362, ii, s, ©. Omlsh, 486, 
i; ann. 1673: #. ©. Kedgeree, 364.1; 
ann, 1762: 8.7, Black, 766, i; ann. 1768: 
s. ©, Outchérry, 223, i and ii; ann, 1782: a, r. 
Leaguer, 819, i; ann, 1801: s. cr. Shambogue, 
621, i; ann, 1827 : 4, r, Curnum, 786, ii ; ann. 
1860: «, ©. Catehérry, 224, i; ann, 1866: 4. r. 
Mooktear, 443, i; ann, 1883 : «, r, Cutchérry, 
224, 1; ann, 1885: s.r. Talook, 861, i, 


OCutehery; ann. 1765: #. ©, Cutehérry, 223, ii 
ann, 1848: «. c, Pale Ale, 504, ii, 

Oot'chery; #, ¢, Cutchérry, 223, i. 

Cutch Gundava; #. ©. 222, ii. 

a. &. Cutch, 222, ii. 


: a. vp. Cotia, 205, ii, 

Catmuril ; «, c, Catamarin, 152, ii, 

Cutmourram ; «. ¢, Catamarin, 132, ii 

Cuts-nagore; ann, 1611; «. r, Cutch ; 222, i, 
a. o. Bind, 634, ii., 

Cuttab Minar; ann. 1895; «, p, Conteh The, 
195, i. 

Cuttack ; «. », 224, i, «, », Chowdry, 164, ii, «. ¥. 
Pyke, 566, ii, seo 718, i, footnote; ann, 1568: 
ae. Delhi, 234, ii; ann, 1803: «, vr. Cowry, 
210, i; ann. 1860: «. c. Malabar (B), 413, ii. 

Cuttanee; #. ». 224, i, twice, 787, ii; ann. 1673: 
a. e. Atlas, 29, i; ann. 1690; «. vw. Alleja, 8, i. 

Cuttannees ; «. vr. Cuttanes, 224, i, «. ©, Piece- 
goods, 536, i. | i 

Cattarri; ann. 1754: «, e, Kuttanr, 616, i. 

Cutter; s.r. Catur, 134, ii, 3 times, s. v, Gallevat, 
275, ii; ann. 1742: a, e. Cator, 135, i, twiee, 

Outtery ; aan: 1630: a. r. Cuttry,'224, i. | 

Outiry; «. er. 224, i, 

Cutwahl ; ann, 1808 : s. v. Bangle, 45, ii 

Cutwal ; ‘ann. 1812: «. o, Cotwal, 206,1. 

Cutwall: ann. 1785: «. ». Lemballie, 383, ii, 

Cotwall; ann, 1616: 0. e. Cotwal, 206,1.. 

Cutwater; ann, ‘1583: «, 7. Catamarin, 133, ii. 

Cutwanl; «. «. Cotwal, 205, ii, 
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Outway; ann, 1748: «, « Rasary Skil Dabba ; s®. Dub, 259, ii. 


Plassey, 844, ii, 

Quzzanna; ann, 1688 : «©. Kozzanna, 616, i 

Cybium ; «. r, Seer-fish, 611, ii, 

Cybium guttatun ; 612, i, footnote, 

Cyoladatua ; a, r, Sachit, 653, i. 

Cyclades; ann. 865: 2, , Gallevat (s), 276, i; 
ann. 1884; «. ©. Ryot, 588, i, 

Oyelas; a. e, Sachit, 653, i, 

Cymbal; a. e, Seemual, 610, ii. 

Cymbaria ; ann. 865: 4. ©. Gallevat (a), 276, i 

Oymde; ann, 1525: «, 7, Room, 681. ii, a. v, 
Sind, 634, ii. 

Cymiter; ann. 1610: «, , Seymitar, 608, ii. 

Cynaras: ano. 163]: « v. A‘nanas, 19, i. 

Cyngilin; ann. 1521: «, », Pandarini, 508, ii ; 
ann, 1330: «, ©, Shinkali, 627, ii 

Oynkalan; ann. 1349: «. r, Macheen, 406, i. 

Cynkali ; ann, 1349; «, ©, Shinkali, 627, ii, 

Cynocephala ; ann. 80-90: «, e. Tiger, 702, i. 

Cynodon dactylon ; «, r. Doob, 250, i. 

Oynosurus Coracanus ; a, r, Raggy, 571, i. 

Cyphi; ann. 390; s, ». Musk, 458, ii. 

Cypraca moneta ; «, r. Cowry, 208, i, 

Oypracidaa; s.r. Porcelain, 548, i and ii. 

Cypress; «, v., Mendy, 433, i. 

Cyprus; «. e. Apricot, 24, i, a r, Deodar, 236, 
li, #. #. Deva-disi, 237, ii, s. e. Mendy, 433, ii, 
twice, #. ©. Elephant, 796, i; ann. 1349: «, e. 

Ontery, 494, ii, «. vr. Sagar, 655, ii, twice ; 
ann. 1575: a, e. Typhoon, 864, iL 
Oyromandel; «, , Coromandel, 199, ii. 


Cyrus; «. 0. 224, ii, 787, ii, «, ©. Chicane, 146, | 


ii, «. ©, Byras, 673, ii, twice; ann, 1807: «. r. 
224, ti; ann, 1809: 
ann, 1818: « ©. Bendameer, 63, i; ann. 1840: 
a @. 787, i. 

Cytisus Cajan ; #. v. Cajan, 109, ii. 

Cytor; ann, 1615: «, v, Chittore, 157, ii, 

Cuar; ann, 1584: #. 7, Serai (a), 955, ii, 


D 


Dastzerom ; ann, 1726: «. , Gunny, 308, ii, 
Dab; ann, 1872: «. ©. Badgeer, 34, ii, 
Dobaas; ann. 1554: », ©. Dubber, 253, ii, 
Dabag; ann. 1503: «. v. Java, 348, i, twice, 
Dabars ; . ve. Dabber, 254, i. 

Dabaro; «, 2, Dubber, 2553, i. 


ff fF, Coolung, 733, li; | 





Dabbah ; a. t. Dubber, 253, i, 

Dabhol; «. r. Dabal, 224, i. 

Dabir; 4. ©. Dubbeer, 253, i. 

Daboia elegans ; «. r. Polonga, 545, i. 

Daboia Ruseellii; s. r, Cobra Manilla, 173, i. 

Dabou; ann, 1790: «. ©. Dub, 793, i. 

Dabul; s. 7. 224, ii; ann. 1502: «, rp. 224, ii; 
ann, 1508: s, e, Bombay, 766, ii; aon, 1516: 
#0. 225, 1, #, ». Sanguiver, 858, ii; ann. 1539 : 
s. ©. Boggalow, 94, ii; ann. 1580 : s, r. Ginger, 
287,i; ano, 1602: «. ©. Tansdar, 661, i; 
ann. 1727: «. ©, Sanguicer, 854, i, 

Dibal; ans. 1554: «. ©, Dabol, 225, i. 


| Dabdl; aon, 1554 : 0, Guardafui, Cape, 805, ii, 


Dabuli; ann. 1504-5: «. r. Pardao, 840, ii; ann. 
1510: «©, Dabul, 224, ii, «. 2». Goa, 290, i. 


Daball; ann, 1610: ». e. Nacoda, 469, i, 


Dabyl; ann. 1475: «, ¢. Dabal, 224, ii, 

Dace; ann. 1665: s, 2; Dacca, 225, i, 787, ii. 

Dacan; ann. 1516: «, ©, Delhi, 234, ii. 

Dacani ; ann. 1517: «. v. Deccan, 238, ii. 

Daoca ; #, v. 225, i, 787, ii, «, v. Jennye, 350, if, 
5. 0. Mahseer, 410, ji, s. v, Rupee, 586, ii, 
twice, ». c. Sunyiisee, 662, i, and footnote, a. +. 
Adawlat, 753, i and ii, 754,i; ann. 1679: 
a.e. Tootnague, 711, i, twice ; aun. 1682: «. r. 
Assam, 28, ii; ann. 1686: Jezya, 811, i, twice ; 
ann. 1727 : «. e. Chittagong, 157, i; ann. 1748: 
s. ©. Horearm, 327, ii; ann. 1762: «#. &. 
Dewann, 7), ii; ann 1763: «. vw. Fakeer, 
738, i, twice, «. v. Munuseepore, 827, i; ann. 
1i64: «. © Impale, 329, i;.enn. 1766: 4, v. 
Sunydsee, 662, i; ann, 1778: «. v, Sebundy, 
609, ii; ann. 1783: «, », Pulwah, 846, i; 
ann, 1791: s, ©. Cowry, 785, ii; ann. 1793: 
#. v. Cazeo, 776, i; ann, 1810: «. 2. Doob, 
250, i, #. v. Tonjon, 709, ti ; ann, 1885: «. ev. 
Talook, 860, ji. 


-Dieea ; *. », Factory, 264, ii, 


Dacca muslin ; », v. Dacea, 225, i. 
Dachanabadés ; aan. 80-90; «, v. Tiger, 702, i. 


| Dachanos: ann, 80-90: s. v. Deccan, 283, ii, 


twice, «, e. Tiger, 702, i. 


| Dachem; 4.9, Acheen, 3,i; ann, 1554: a, v. 


Datchin, 230, ii, twice; ann. 1597: «a, +. 
Acheen, 3, ii; «. v. ‘Pega, 525, ii, twice ; ana, 
1599 : «. ©. Acheen, 3, ii. 
conan bas rciamen el 


| D’Achin; #, ©. geenin, 230, ii, 
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Dachinsbidés ; ann, 80-90: «,r, Deccan, 233, 
il, twice. 

Dacin; ann. 1586: #. #. Battas, 765, i. 

Dacoit- se. 225, ij ann, 1912: «, ov, 225, i, 
so. Pergannahs, The Twenty-four, 530, ii ; 
ann, 1879: «.r. Poggy, 557, 1; ann, 1581]: 
#. o, Tonga, 709, 1. 

Dacoity ; s. r, Dacoit, 225, i; ann. 1817: #. ¢, 
Dacoit, 225, i; ann. 1872 : .r. Dacoit, 225, ii. 

Dacoo; 4. 9, Dacoit, 225, i. 

Dadney: «. ©. 757, ii; ann. 1748: «, v. 787, il, 
twice ; ann. 1772: «. e. Dadny, 225, i. 

Didni ; #. vr, Dadny, 225, 11. 


Dadny; #. . 225, ii, #. e. Cossimbazar, 204, 1; | 


ann, 1683; #. v. 225, ii. 
Daeck; ann. 1612: «. r. Dacca, 225, 1. 
Daee ; ann. 1808 : 2, e. Daye, 235, i. 
Daemonorops; #. e. Hattan, 574, i. 
Dafadar; s.r. Duffadar, 253, 0. 
Daitar ; 2. 2. Dewann, 239, i, #, c. Dufter, 253, ii, 
254, i, 4 times ; ann, 1500: ». ». Duiter, 254, i, 
Daftardir; «. cr. Dufterdar, 254, i, 4 times. 
Daltart; «. r. Duftery, 25, i. 
Daftar-khina; «..r. Dufter, 255, i. 
Dagaba; #. ec, Dagoba, 225, ii. 
Dagana; 4, v. Dondera Head, 249, ii, 
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| Dagbail; a. o, 225, ii. 





Digh-i-bel; «. c. Dagbail, 225, ii 


| Daghope; ann, 1823: «. «. Dagoba, 226, i, 


Dagoba; #. e, 225, ii, «. », Boro-Bodor, 8], i, 
$ times, #, ©. Dagon, 226, i (twice) and ii, «. F. 
Pagoda, 498, ii, twice, a. c. Pra, 551,18. 2. 
Tee, 693, it ; ann. 1834 and 1855: 4. 9. 226, i, 

Dagobs ; ann. 1858 and 1872 :.4, , Dagoba,226, i. 


Dagan; #. ¢, 226, i; #, &. Rangoon, 574, i; ann. 


1546: a. r, Dala, 227,i; ann. 1755: 4, 2, 226, ii. 


| Dagin ; s, r. Dagon, 226, i and ii. 


Dagoon ; ann. 1755 : 4. ©. Dagon, 226, ii. 


| Dagop ; ann. 1834, 1835, 1836 and 1872: «. v. 


Dagoba, 226, i. 
Dagroian ; «. v., Sumatra, 657, i. 
Da-gan ; «. ©. Rangoon, 574, i. 
Dah ; ann, 1869 : «. e, Moburrum, 439, ii. 
Daba ; ano, 1869 : #. e. Mohorraom, 439, ii, 


| Dahgéni; ann, 1450 54, ce, Bargany, 761, ii. 


Dahi; s. e. Tyre, 724, i, 
Dahnasari; ann. 1590: s. v, Tenasserim, 694, i. 
Dai; «, o. Daye, 233, ii, 


 Daibul ; 4. ©. 226, ti, «. v. Diul-Sind, 247, i, «. 2. 


Larry-bander, 387, ii, 


 Daimio; s. v, 787, ti. 


Daimio-ship; s. v. Satenma, 602, ik 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HOBSON-JOBSON IN LITERATURE, 
Auruovon Yule called his celebrated Anglo- 
Indian Glossary “* Hobson-Jobson," it is well 
known that he had no literary quotation to 
produce in support of what-was really a soldier's 
and sailor’s expression. 


Here is one at last, however, from about the | 


used unconsciously too, in thin year of Grace 
1902, | 
The Nineteenth Century, No, 302, April 1902, 
p. S81: title of article “ VI, ‘The Hobson-Jobson,"” 
by Miss A. Goodrich-Freer. The whole article is 
written evidently without any suspicion on the 
part of the author or editor that there is any- 
article or the expression used: without a hint of 
either of them having ever beard of a very cele- 





in a first-class English Review has to the serious 
regard of atudenta of Oriental subjects, in that it 


provides a bond fide literary quotation for a well- 


Passing on to the article iteelf we find that it 


commences thus :— 


“(THE HOBSON.JOBSON.’ 
"To-morrow is the day you ought to have been 
ot the docks," said the Captain to our host. ‘You 
would have seen the Hobson-Jobson." 
' “And what is the Hobson-Jobson PF’ 


* Well, it’s some sortofa holiday that the 
Hindd [!! Ep.) anilors keep every year. This year 
it will be extra good, they say, because the 
Jelunga and the Manora and the Mombassa’ all 
being in docks mt the same time, there'll be eight 
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Hey, and so they are extra oR abit ity | 
They've done no work for nearly a week, and 
they've been at their performances ever since 
Sunday morning.” 

*Bat what isit? What do they do?’ 

"Tdoa’t know what it is, bot Iean tell you 
what they do. For weeks they have been collect- 
ing every bit of colosred paper, and rags, and 
tinsel, and wood, and cardboard, they could lay 
hands on, and they've been rigging up fancy 
meer patie a memite ge er gh AAs models—sort 
of things—and they've been carrying 
them about, and dancing and acting, these three 
days, But) to-morrow is the great day, and 
dere: die pnp ri fl We shall 

get nothing done on board ship, and the docks 
will-hive'to" be fund prion up to them. It ts 
worth seeing, if you don't mind the noise ‘atid 
the dust.” 


The next day, the 20th of April last, was one 


of thoes bright hot days which the early spring 


sometimes borrows from summer, and which 
of late years she hos paid back with each liberal | 
interest. On the chance of seeing a new play, 
net borrowed from a familiar. novel, nor plagia- 
rised from the French, wo ware prepared to mind 
nothing, and to the docks we went. 


‘Oh, yes, I shall just have to look in at the 
- docks,’ said one in authority to our host, ‘and I'l 


order your lunch; but couldn't you take the ladies | 


to see the bonta some other day? It is not fit for 
anyone thia morning. Itia tho Hobeon-Jobson, 
you know."" 

Then follow 13 pages of Mazagine writing of 
the superior sort, in the most approved style, on 
aeubject of which the writer evidently knows 
nothing personally, though she seems to think 


that she has made some discoveries concerning | 


it worth placing before the public., Witness. the 
following from p. 585 f.: _ 


“The accident of a north-country upbring- 





sions as ieee’ are the half-forgotten memories of 
miracle and morality plays dating from times 
when the stage wos the book of the unlearned 
and religion was taught by activities of body as - 
well as of mind, so ore the mysteries of the 
|* Hobson-Jobson* full of deepest meaning, 
didactic and commemorative, 


Indeed,.we may go further, While Count 
Gobinean, formerly Minister of France in Teheran 
and Athens, and therefore well qualified to speak 
with authority in regard to Greece and Persia 
alike, ranks this occasion with the Greck drama 
in ita hold upon the life of the people, Matthew 
Arnold finds what be considers 1 more fitting 
purallel in the Passion play of Ober-Ammergau,"" - 


After this the article givea a rough description 
of the ordinary performances at the Indian, 
Mobharram ss gone throngh by the. vulgar, inter- 
| larded with quotations from old books as to their 
meaning and origin, but she has not studied 
her subject much and has not apparently ever 
heard of Sir Lewis Pelly or one Dr. Herklote. 


| But she can nevertheless write in a good Merery 
| atyle, and so her holf knowledge is p 





to grace many pages of such a periodical as the 
| Nineleenth Century, A typical instance of the 


| almost contemptuous ignorance of things Indian 
oon the part of English literary personages. 
R. C. TemPce. 





UNLUCKY AND LUCEY CHILDREN, AND 
SOME BIRTH SUPERSTITIONS. 


One or two notes on the magical powers of 
the first-born child in India were given, anfe. 


| p. 162, and s few more are now added. 





The First-born- 


In the Panjab the first-born son of a wife is 


| pecoliarly uncanny, cespecially subject to magical 
influences and endowed with supernatural powers. 


Ing suggested to the present writer some pos- | On the one hand his hair ia umeful i in witehernft, 
sible analogy between the obvious, if not very | and on the other ite possession would yive a 
intelligible, order of what we had seen and the | wisard power over him. He himself possesses 
cs plays of certain districts in Yorkshire | considerable magie powers, for be can stop hwil 
and elsewhere, the mysterious drama of ‘Alexander by throwing a stone backwards from, or by 
and the King of Egypt" performed on Christmas | cutting a hail-stone with a knife, and he can stay 
Eve, the morris dancing of New Year's Day, the | a dust-storm by standing naked in front of it. 

merry-makings of Handsel Monday, and the | He is also peculiarly subject to lightning, and is 
processions of Plough Monday, Shrove Tuesday, | not allowed to go ont on a rainy day. Snakes 
and May Day. The analogy, though accidental, | also become torpid in his presence: (fuller notes 
ia, in its degree, correct; for just as such ocea- - on this or similar ideas would be welcome). 
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A first-born child, whether a boy or a girl, | and his nose is drilled, like o girl, or be is given 
should not be married in Jéth' (or, one account away to a low-caste man (a Barar or a Chuhra), 
adds, in Migh), nor should the mother eat first- | from whom the child is redeemed by the parents 
#0 too will the fates devour her first-born). ‘The 
position of the first-born is probably due to the 
fact that, if a son, his father ia born again in him, | 
#o that the father is supposed to die at his birth, 
and in certain Khatri sections, ¢.g., the Kochhar,’ 
hia funeral rites are actually performed — in 
the fifth month of the mother’s pregnancy. 
Probably herein lies an explanation of the dev-kdj, 
or divine nuptials, a ceremony which consista in 
a formul remarriage” of the parents after the 
birth of their first som, The wife leaves her 


The Pokhi. — (i) Of three male children born 
one after the other, the middle one ia said to be 





"preceding a boy is 
An inauspicious child is termed bhdrd-posidl- 
wild," while an auspicions one ia called halka- 


husband's house, and goea, not to her parents’ 
house, but to the house of a relative, whence ahe 


is brought back like a bride. This custom pre- 


voils among the Khanna, Kapur, Malhotra, Kakar 
and Chopra, the highest sections of the Hinds | ¢i 


Kbatris.* 


the doctrine of the metempsychosis, and it 
inevitably results that if the first-born be a girl, 
she is peculiarly ill-omened. 

There appears to be no superstitions im the 
Panjab connected with twins (dald or jonkri), 
but in one part of the Kangra District the child 
born after twins is called laukha or ‘Little,’ 

The Bequenoce of Births, 


There is little to be added to the notes already | ;,, 


yiven, but the following details may be of in- 
terest :—In Kangra a child of one sex bom after 


two of the other sex ia called trolay,* and, with’ 





that primitive confusion of thought which makes 
no distinction between that which is holy and 
that which is accursed, we have the proverb — 
‘Irelar rele ya sangele,’ i.e. ‘a trelar’ either 
brings @vil or good fortune.’ 

In the same district a child of one sex born 
after three of the other is called cholar, and is, 


especially if a boy, propitious. As such he is | 
presumably an object of jealousy to the fates, | 
rrr 


' Sut, accorting th the Math-Khatra Granth, sloka 
15, of Bhardwaj Hikhi, it ls only necessary to avoid 
marriage in Jéth, if both partion be j/thas, ie, born in 
Jith; or, if ft isnot pomsible to avoid J&h, the ceremony 
# i pot be held in the Hirt Nekehatra doring thai 


1 According to one sosonnt a Kochhar wife in the 


bis brotherhood. Om finding ber, he eutreats ber to 






are fed and she is 





pokini-wdld. When « woman commences to grind 
wheat, to spin, or to churn milk, she will not 
allow one or the former to stand by her, because 





periods, For instance, a child (unlike a ealf) born 


in the month of Bhadon is lucky, while one born 


* According to the Bhastras, a wife who has no 
child for some years is ¢ dh; one who doss 
not bear a child for 10 years, kaj iudhia; and 
after 21 or 24 years, aut budhia, If then she bears 
® child, « fire of dried cow-dung is burnt in front 
the village to live for 40 days (a period called the 
purrut) ina thatched hut, after which Brahmans 

allowed to return, ar a 

H. A. Ross. 
"pon abe consents to come bok home, ry rd 
Should a wife beer 20 children (1), she must also be 
remarried toher hasband, This : poy then 

Prociasly the same aa that of a first marriage, bet it i 
Pe ar ns on the reef of the house. ’ 
spear es t half as much se tenun dee 

o's thir : s | Poniaki - 
thinente —Jukes, Festern Punjabi 

" Pokhun im Multani = an omen or 


Western Punjabi Diehionary :"s, », 
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Abhayaghéehs, son of Abhayakumira(Jaina), 71 
abAijana, ‘a place where one's ancestors have 


dwelt;" in contrast with nirdsa, ge. .. 331. 
Abhayakumdra, son of Kanika(Jnina) ... Fl 
‘aBrongbyung-rogpo, the yak ee 
*aBruguma, discussion on the name aaa word, 

147 f£.:—1s the daughter of brTanma, 25; 

the donkey's mother ... — a3 
‘aBum-kbn-+rgyalmo is the wile af ilcapes, 

rgya-bzhin nn oom “7 oem Per a6 
4S Bum- -kbri-rgyalpo te oom .' 
Adam's Bridge, 144; modern geographyof we OD) 
adhiodsia, weed in the technical sense of 

cdelapyd, q. 9, we ye 
Adinithe, Nomprepnne visit to the temple of... 489 46 
Alten: Martim, i in Canton (im 1521) me 
Affonse de Mello, Martim, 63; arrives im 
Agantyatirtha, a sacred place in Gujarkt . | 
Fink a the term defined... ie 
Agu dPalle ass oe oo — 32 | 


Agu Khromo, the ee a oon — on o— 20 
Agu Pasang-ldan-ra-Skyes, a Tibetan hero... 400 
Agu Za, the hero ee ve ee =. 46 


Ague, the...» me 36 
Abalyfi Bil, hex eincple nud ianeape ot les 7a | 
Ahuna Vaerya Prayer, the... -. 302 
Aburamazda, the mighty God, 209: sidteate 
Ahora ... _ “aw 376 ff. 
Aimol, un old Kuki dialoct se tae 4 


Aioi, the country of the, discussed, 344 :- — 
=F Haianmen of the Chinese, 49; = South 
TAVANCOTG ows ass an 

aifag on ws 

Ajayadeva = Ajayaplla. 

Akkana, an ancient agrahdra, still existing, 


— wen 
71 oe 
om oon in 

ie 


in Vitagapa*am eon one ew. 253 
Alchi Monastery, ie: song of the, in 

Ladakh 0 ces ws os OS f. 
Alikara on the Malabar Coast on w-» 34) | 
allegien = alleja me om ato -- 4365 
Allen, ert! owner of the Phoniz, 

Boow «.. _ cow = Deb, 145, 245 £. 
a a the siead Nebke ahi meadace Meciations 

-— =. ooo 

FF aie! arse ee = 414 f. 
Almeida, Antonio ¢, his death, loz 


| Ammis (Mothers), the Seven of the Singha- 


344 
4 

483 

485 


Alompra Dynasty of Burma, regalia of, 
described, 442 if. ; date of acquisition owe 444 
alphabet, learning the, among the Singhalese. 379 


| Alvarez, Jorge, 60; his ship in Oanton im 1521, 14 


Alvarez, Vicente (or Vaseo) in Canton in 


1521 « ea DB 
Ama, honss-peiest of Keron Chastukya + 452 
Amarachandra, pupil of Jinadattasdri os 479 
Ceebens his share in the Subritasasc- 

kirtana .. oes awe 477 
Amb, Ambé, i in Ndaik ; , ancient asatalon ove 218 

| Ambaka, = Amb, Ambd, im Nisik .. .. 218 
a seale of Madagusear os = awe 1B 
! a Oe 


Saar the wobMants = Kall .. ona one O02 
leae on a ene aves one 

ampochi os 14 

Anashilapitaka founded Vanerija Chanda ... 48 

4nd, an old Kuki dialect oe fea 

Anamese, Theory of Universal Sunnteat 
applied to oom a aoe — Lé7 f. 

Anandapara, an ancient town 7! 333 n. 


pn 


| anchd = ngancha, a Chinese official...  ... 60 


aachegi oo ee 7 ood we 16, 24, 64 
auchiangs ina kana Pe mn es Pet ‘4 


tee dba ee ee 
Andaman, Great... an aa com — 5D 
Andaman, Little... zi «. 8 


, Andamaneae, Blair’. deacription.of 230 = 


instructions as to treating the, in 1783, 
78: —slave trade amongst the (1783)... 239 


Andamans, the, in the 18th Century, 40 df, 


76 #., 137 #., 238 #., 107 #f., 267 #., 311 @, 
S83 fF., 412 ff.,454f9., 502 ff: — general chart 
of, by Blair (1793), 235; East Coast of, 
Blair's deseription of, 233 #.; List of, Blair's 
maps and plans of, in 1703, 83; chart of 
North (1901) steal plate, 271 £ :— object of 
the original Settlement in 1783, 76; in the 
18th Century, convicts at the, 139 ; object of 
establishments at the, im 1703, 47 ff, 79 ff, 

241 @., 267 ff. ; Superintendent's . office 
establishment, 1793, 48 :— the acoo-nta of 
the Settlement (1793), 147; (1794) 382 &. :— 
agent for the, in Caleutea, in 1794, 319 :— 
alarming sickness at (1793), 2752; great 
sickness in the, in 1794, 3168:— fear of 
attack by French privateers (1793), 240 f. 

preparation for war, in 1793, 243 #., 248 @, 
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defence arrangements in 1793, 266:— slave 
trade im the, in the 15th Qentury, 78:— 
timber in the, in 1793, 237:—a light-house 
advocated im 1723 =... awe wes wae DD 
Andhe Bandhe, the eighteen ... ose » Oe 
andor — sedan chair ... weg one ae | 
Andrade, Simiéo d', in Canton m 1621 we AS 
Ane-bKur-dman-mo is the wife of dBangpo- 
rgya-bzhin, 35; isthe heavenly queen =... BOS 
angdra, & ee destgn as oe 
Ankavilliya near Jaya; anciemt Arka- 
palita ... ase oe oe 4G 
Annapurnd, origin of nes ithe at Gayl .. 74 
Antararalll, an ancient village in the Nizam‘s 
Dominions ... ba ws 221 
Antréli-Chhirdhi plates: of AD 787; the 
places mentioned in them, identified 
Ann, a Southern Chin dialect .. sé oe «645 
Apsley, Mr. A. (1793) , ws 12 
Apasundars, = = ; cramdee 30 Baroda .. oi ve 
Arakanese ia a Burmese dialect 
Arasi-Thakkura ia (?) Arizimha hs 
Arbuda, = Mont Abi ma barnes 
Archipelago ~— in the sige in 
1793... 
argellia = boooanied (Goaannk: ndiko-pleus 
tes) a = 
vriary = ar- sil ans = Spanish dollar im 


iat 


wwe aT 


gasear . ie eS 
Ariel Toland i in Port Cornwallis oT 
Arimubba, the Sukrifasamkfriana of, tran- 
alated from the German of the late Dr. 
Bihler, 477 &. ;— pupil of the Jaina Vastu- 
pila, 477 ; — the times of it J. 


. 237 


478 


Arkapélita, = Ankarhliya near a gee . 403 | 


aif. 
. 183 


arms in China, in 18th Centary id 
Arnoid, Thoa,, of the Doddingten ... 
Arnorija of SAkumbbari defeated by Kumi 
rapila Chanlokya .. s+ 
artificers in the Andamans (1723), M4; ita 


lishment of, at Port Cornwallis in 1793 ...44 f, | Banda 


Ashanti, Theory of Universal Grammar 
applied to 4 oon wee 168 

Asondar in Baroda; aticient Apasundais 
Atalanta Bay in Port Cornwallia ... 
alfran, w tattooing design =... ss. 
Auburey, Thomas, Commissary aes 
Auguate Victoire, a French ship L795) nat 
Aura Mazda = Abura Mazda =— .- 
Avesta, a discusaion on the, 301, J65:— as a 
gion, 371 f.:— ange of the, conflicting 
evidence, 372 ff. ; ita language, a teat of its 
pe crhas shied high antiquity, 377 f.; 
earliest portions date 800 B. Q., 378 .— 


| Avva, the Tamil poet . 


1 BOS | 


404 | 


+ 235 gyda, King,of Burma, ads to the regain 44 
| Babad, o shrine of Gautama if 


(109 ff 


at) 954" “3 
| Bankeall, the (1793)... we 





nee i a 79 
| Biradepalliké, = Bardéliin Surat ... B04 

Barapa of Kanyakubja defeated by Milarkja 
Chanlukya ane ine rr PTT 482 
Barbaraka, the air-walker ot «. 453 

| Bar-bisan = the Earth, 35; ig red in ela, 
oe -_ Barbtaan, the white frog - one $2 

| Birdali in Surat; ancient Baradspalliki, 
Viiradapallik& ; also styled Bhadrapall .,. 396 
“ bark," a medicine in 1793 ... i a. 278 
Barkare near Quilon 4,0 4g es as BD 


evidence of polite in, 376 £.:— discovery 
of the ee om oe 4 =e 86 
. 405 
Awabakal, Theory of ‘Watversal Giaealer 


applied te ass — oo son Looe 

| Aynameha = Ananghioy ete ke RG 
Ayoacha = Hainan on ine aoe ae 
Ayninchs = Anunghoy oa eae — 68 

| Aynio = Hainan a Oe ae 27, 61 
aytao = toe oe —_ one ow» 24 
Babbiyana, = Baben in Baroda ae os ood 


Baben in Baroda; ancient Varviyana, Bab- 
biyana... com 7 i 

Bidlend mentioned in early ¥eonrde ee BE: 
Givi, Badivi, Vatipi,and Viitépl. 2é4and n., 365 

Baidivi, Badiivi, intermediate form of the 
name of Badimi ane ine ree a4, 65 

Bagumré in Baroda; ancient Umbari, Um- 
vari, 397; — remark on the prefix bag, 
897 f.; — the two sets of plates of A. D. 
SIE; dbs placts mentioned in them, iden- 
tified ies ~~ S05 

~~ SO 

barra umtipheiee teen ae B. one BL 


Babuloda, Jayasimha remite the tollat ... 483 
Bahunadséran, = Bonad in Baroda... ... 256 
| Bakan Yast, the, is nearly complete...  ... 385 
Bakan Yor! Nask, the, remarks on the oo. 20S 
| Bako Nask, the remarka on the he as B02 
Béladdévapottanam of Variha Mibira oe S45 


Balésar, Baléehwar, in Baroda; ancient Bil. 
liivarna, Villisvara ... = ow. 256 
Balisa, Validh, = Wanese te Fareie x 


NOT 
Bamroli in Baroda; probably the ancient 
Brihbmanapalliki a on O6h 
_goneoatieeay A sacred {ates near Rajtgin 
(Jaina) .. = oes ve OD 
a] nae 63 
| Banjogi, » Central Chin dialect Tr os a 
Bankipore, excavation near ... os oes MOT 


bankeale = bonksall sas ast nap ee 
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Barlow, G. H., Register to the Nizamut 


Adawlat one ae 
Baroda; perhaps mentioned by the ancient 


name of beacon Tey oe ee 
Barren Island 08 one «ws 50 
Barton, Capt., H. M.'s 76th Regt. a 
Basgo, important rock-carvings near vee 308 
Basun, North, in Port Oornwallis .. «1 237 
Bason, South, in Port Cornwallis... » 237 
Busura, Basuri, Vasura, sarkgha gues B85 
bathing, efficacy of ... « $51 
Batoi, the country of the, of Ptolemy, te: 

cused . es | 
batia, of a Mader ana of a Lt,-Oolonel, S18; 

fall ie * 47 
Bauddha, used to aie ‘the Mubssesbdsna: 66 
Bauddha remaina at Gay& described by a 

Jaina, 73:— images named MabAddva ... 69. 

Mubanmmadans) Aas a — em | 
Baungahe = Laj... oe =~ 8 


bDad, the Tibetan Devil. sw BE 


Beach Master, an appointment os 273, 818 | 
Bessiay, Robect, of the Doddington is 225 ff. | 
Beer; see Bid... ni ow 229 | 
Beil, Jahn, on tha Cleton. da 1793 aa ws 200 
ee = the Beirole country ar ews B65 


Belvola country mentioned o# Belluvalla, 


Beucocien, the sloop (1794) ay = ow. $19 
“ Bencoolen Government” in 1734 «. 418 


Beotao = = Flan tat, ohm eee PTT ton 14 
Bété, an old Kuki dialect 7 


a 
Bhadrspall,a fanciful name of Bard6ltin Surat. 396 | E 


Bhigalpur, the Joins temple at at -~ & 
Bhdgacata-purdna mentions Giharnam =... 342 
Bhairara Léla, a Jaina god he. aoe oe Lita] 


Bhirgavukehétram, old name for Malabar ... 


Bharthinaka, = Bharthina in Baroda oe OOO 
Bharukachebha, = Broach oon oer nt 304 
Bheer; wea Did ... one eee woe ue oon 
Bhima Chaulukya m! 7. rie oo» 452 
Bhiina Chaulokya | A ae Pray om 455 f 
Bhimadeva Chanlokya II... . 452 
Bhimakavi, the eee abnae,” 280; iis ape 

of | ae mn a ff. 
Bhir, Bheer ; Bee ‘Bld “= owe oe ove BIR 
Bhitarl Seal, the... in —_ e+ 241 | 
Bhija of Dhirh doteated by Bhima Chaulakya, 452 
Bhubhata Chinda on ae wee 45] 


dhutasna, the sylvan deities of the Palliytrs. 391 
Bhéyade = Bhibhata co oo ane ase 45] 
Bid, in the Nizam's Dominions; — 


formerly known as UppalikAbida qa S20 


wn £. | 


| brTanms = Sk yabs-bdun oe ome eae 


ida, a halting plstayas camp, an ey 
the word often figares as a place-name .., 222 


| Billisvara, = Baltasar, Baléshwar, in Baro? 


pit Tas thechiet town of n forty-two district, 956 
Bir ; see Bid aes oon nee oo. Ca 22 
Bintio = Bantam = | aT 
Bird Ialand, 150, 222 #,; bebaviour of the 
crew of the Dodiltagion on, 191; birds and 
egga on, 120;:— birds’ nests, edible, men- 
tioned by Blairin 1798 =... aus 8, 2k 
birth customs among the 
378! :—superstitions at, in the Panjab, 
516; sequence of, in Panjab superstition, 
516 :— “second” : 


bRur-lman-rgyalmo, wide of aBangpo-rgya- 
bahin 


Blair, hia desaription ofthe Andamans, 23948 ; 
his description of the Andamanesa, 289; his 
survey of Old Harbour, Port Blair, 233 :— 
a list of his mape and plans of the Anda- 
mans and Nicobars in 1793, 88; rah oper 
chart of the Andamans (1762), 210 £, 
233:— his accounts, 873: — sella the 
Union to Government, 138, 243; builds 
the Leeboard _— see eee GL 


| blood, propitiates serpent demons in the 


Rhama Hills aoe ia eam asa S25, 


Bidh-Gayé inscriptions of Makaahians the 
two records are nearly contemporaneous, 
but are records of two separate persons .. 

body, ee ee ee in. Kuki-Chin 
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Boojum Rook off the Aaitecelly described in 
V7FS ss i Se Ly 
Horne = hice, oon ee 17 


| Boswell, Bruce, Marine Paymator in Caleati 


I TOD setae « 686; 312 


Botelbo, Jorge, receives lotter from China, 


cire, 1520 — nee Pree |! 


| Bothwell, Neale, of the Doddington .. 1152. 223 f. 


Brihmakund, a hot apring near Hajagiri ... 70 
eae probably = Bamroli in 

: a . ou 

Reset Oe the, do not abu to the 

Brihmana one eee aoe oe 402 ff. 

Brittridge, Mr., Engraver ae ie 97) 
brother, mother's, son of, among the Singha- 
lese ia the favourite Se ae re — in 


the Panjab... in OE OE 
35 














520 INDEX 
brTanpa isthe husband brTanma ... - 95 | Castambeds, Hernan Lopes de, his MS. 
bTsan-ria-dinar-chong is the brTanma's accountof Malabar .. ... 

horse ... ne vee -- oo | caste, restitution to, among the halees; 
Buddha described by a Jaina,73 :— known to - $81:—Vémana’s writings againet Sing we 406 

the local populace as Mahfidéva «. ... 78 Casuarina Bay in the Andamans, described 
Buddhist names in Tibet - one 149 in, 1793... on “ one one 230 
Buddhist record, a, of A. D. 867 94 | Cauchi = Goshtts Clidiusi. dst: si< lig wi eee 
Buland Bagh, excavations at, near Cauchim = Cochin-China ..  .. 19, 61 

Paton os 0) oles SS 487 EL OO | cold ee ee ee ee 
Bundehish, the, remark. on the a . 303 | Ceillo = Ceylon... we 18 
Buttona, North and Middle, in the Andamans Cellamem, Chinese nickname rae Waatib Calvo. 18 

(1793) =e ete dist Nas ou. 234 | penhitugi ... sian oe #cell Pe 

Central Penstnone, saceaesitiiebs inthe ...201 f. 
Ceuhi, a mandarin of Canton, 1522 ... ae 18 

ca AD-pea == ddl seed ... on ee » Ji peuy one aan oon Pre oon oe 64 
Oaffre, 15;—=black boy .«. = « . SL | Chimunda Chaulukya .. 1. «. «. 482 
Calleputt (Ceylon) nae aes oe « 136 | Chaman Taléo, excavations at, near Patna. 437,440 
Calobothras = Kéralaruler .. .... +» 342 | Chandapa of the Nigéndra Gachchha o 438 
Calom ba and Calombo = Colomba nm one 134 Chandi = Eili han ana 68 


Calvo, Diogo, his ship, 17:—receives letters 
from China, cire. 1520, 10; — aurvivora of 
his ship, 1522, 13 :— Calvo, Vasco, 60, 65 
hia letters from Canton, 10 & :— in Dioge 
Calvo’s ship, 1522, 18; — travels in Thome 
Pires's ship, 19:— called Cellamen by the 
Chinese... ++ ae Pers 18 
Cambay; ancient Stambhatirtha, 491; — 
remarkea on a detail in. che Cambay plates 


of A.D. $30 ... ies ins oe 389 | 
Camchen = Changchau = Chinchew we «7 
camel, the, in tattooing designs eds ana BOF 
campas = ktipong kaa = 4 


Campbell, A. Mr. (1793), 149, 246, 979 — 
Secretary, Hospital Board (174)... «. 413 
camphire julep, » medicine in 1798 .. =... 278 
eance ‘cancerous growth)in 1793 ... 
Cangim = Shanshi tae «» 19 


paid ap RET ge eeileite: a Caaton oe 19, 24 | 


Canc” = Shanshi naa sk gerd 

er i iS,» lye ol tc Rec 
in, in 16th Century . — 

Canton, province of, Remcitben: in 16th Cen- 
tury, 20f, 60 f.,; map of, 61:— boats of, 
20; cotton cloths in, 25; cordage in, 85; 
fleeta of, 25; horses in, 27; iron im, 26; 
rhubarbin, 25; silk in, 36; thread in, 35 :— 


30 


copas = P capados = ennnech aa eh oo M4 
capital, Vémana's writings against .. ... 405 
car-festival in Travancore ane “ ons 292 | 
Carnarvon, the (1755) 0. wes , ose 19] 
Carnicobars, Re: ee ee ee ee S| 





Chandler, Capt., Rdward, of the Rose, ‘Galley. 190. 


| Ohdpdtkata kings notes on their history. 481 ff. 
| Chaqueam = Chehkiang a Lee 
ebarma, tattooing designs as protective 


we OF 
Chatham Island in Port Cornwallis, 43, 138, 
237; arrangements for the defence 
of, 1798 rr aes «249 
Chatra Sinha of Bhjfigiri (Jaina) = aan 
Chatureédina, communities of, at various 
places .. ss» 217, 320, 833, 334, 436, B41 
OChiudé kings; notes on their history... 481 ff. 


| chaukhandd, a form of legitimacy, note on... 359 


Obasiukyp kings of Gujarit ; notes or their 


eta aa Re 
Chauvet, L ‘L, Mr, (1793) oe ee nee 14D 


Clinw, an. old Kaki dialect .., : | 
Cheamey, « division of Ohina (Shenshi) ws 18 
2-0 the term used for patois in the 








chenos = chén, a market town ‘ccna 21 
cheos = chau = district 61 
Chequeam, a division of China( Chehkiang | 
Chéra = Kéra ... ~ ¥ _— 
Pac fae hah 27 
Chhiirali Berek: aman Stbbarpalie 

see also i-Obhirili  .., 928, 9 
| Obicacole plates of Nanda 

ser te ia menonein them ten 

sate = am aae ow 953 


ohildves, witcheraft relating to = one 1S 
_ childhood, early, custome during, among the- 
Binghaless 


= ora mn EES 
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chimehaes... one oan oe Fh Cochin = Eochi, modern af | 
aaate aa oo BO 
Chimola = Kiméri = Cine Garant - $49 / cocoanut oil manufactory on the Cocos 
“Dhl oranda Sn im AFOS6. xe seire. neg 09 
orthern dialecta,3- Southern coooanats on Peel Island‘ in the Audamios, 
Dialects ale one aon. f in 1793 .. one — ais a soe 235 
Chin =< Chinn ss a3 | oOc;Fnnis = aon aaie PE =a rer) rad 143 


China in the 16th Guatary,53 iso Bile 
guese in, 1534-6, 10 ££.; divisions of, accord- 
ing to the Portuguese in the 16th Century, 
18; the book of the 15 provinces of, 61 :— 
China, cities of, in léth Century, 23 f.; 
towns of, 23 f.; villages of, 29 f. ; commerce 
of, 25; arms.in, 2] f. ; + lneddonere inl Bot 
courts of justice, 24, administration of 
— in, in 16th Fereenied ee. capital 
rolicleamicas 23; Osinbéa, a Sonthera Chin 
dinlact . one inn oe 4 

Chinbék, a Southern Chin dialect = dates) 

Chifichariharajha, = More Chinchora in 

Ahmadnagar ~~ ee vs 290 

Chinchoreh Moresa in Ahimadnagar ancient 
Chifichavibmrajhe «10 4150 tess 

Chinese Christian, a, in 1524 ... a owe 





eopae yf earrarnnes Saber es a ee 





ne ~ os 19 
| Je 4 
Chiskalae, Matheniel, Qe Ms of the Dodding- 
oe ame — ov LB], 225 Ff. 
Mesa the, romarks on the one one OS 
Chokkardja the ChAlnkya Saati! ig - 231 
Chokkbhakuti, = Chokhad, in Baroda; the 

places mentioned in the grant of A.D. 

B67, identified ... poe oa we 24 
chélas defined oe oon on + 516 
Chinavars = Jinaka Mipillas... ..  .. 350 
Chirundaka, = Choranda in Baroda.. « 363 
Cait cs ee ieee meee AG 
choypi ws - “ones oo oe | 
Christian, . Chinese, in 1524 nee ae | 
chuckler, a ahoemaker ... ia awe El 
cbyrotta (chiretta), a medicine in 1793 os 278 


Cigtan, village of} in Ladakh... .. 9 92 


Cimetere, M. Antoine Charles de, 507; 

confined by order of Governor-General, 596 ; 

a French spy (1795), bie doings...  §05¢f. 
Clack, Heman, Beach Master at Port 

‘Cornwallis, his death... ... ee 419 
Clenugh Passage (1793) in the Andamans ... 238 
Cliff Island in the Andamans (1793)... ... 238 
Cobra-lilies asa fabulousflower .. ... 452. 
comsT putt = cocoanut ane bee see 198 


Cichi = Cochinchina .., ] oe tee 25 





| convicts in the Andamans in “18th Century, 


Cocos, the Settlement on the, in 1793...50, 200, 239 


Coicheufa = Chiuchaufu, 57; of Srt Praks- 
| éAditya . = sedaiiel ory « 263 
coing unpublished, Ma'abar, 231 f:— Oojack 
= Ehoja Eh os eee oon oe 17 
coker nut = cocoanut . ~ wa ow 133 
ie eas we 38 
r of the Doddis i 119 
185, 189, oan ou a 
colours of the earth in Tibet . oo oe BELLE 


Columbo = Colombo .., 14 
Goer iS pa 508 


compun a oon ons one ore we OT 
COMPOTL sas Pet os erry ery ane 16 
— on eee BF 
conch, blowing as sign of a magician ve 404 

= Pri uy = Osnton ... 54 

con tongepagi ane oo one = 13 
Congo-pea c= ddl peed. one one ann on ALL 
congom a _— ime on oo = pr 
conjunctor, referent, term denned... « 166 
connector, term defined ane ws 165 


139; origin of sending them, 77; at the 

Andamans (1794), 415, 457, 463 #.; from - 

Bombay (1794), 463 f.; European, at, from 

Bombay (1795), 465 ff. :— attempted escape 

of, in 1795, 503 :— changes of, for May, 

1794, 426; sent to Port Cornwallia, 421 :— 

poi charities ener ae 250; at Port — 
Gotaaiaka: Mr. (Capt.), 312 £.; owner of the. 

nds ig easter Drwid, Snow... 464 
Coral Bank in the Andamans (1795) = 

Western Bank eve » 239 
Corfield, F., Military Auditor General (1794), $54 
Cormadell = Ooromandell te a 134 





Cornwallis, Port, 283; desorbed (1795), 236 f. ; 


sailing directions for shipa bound = for 
(1708), 240; chart of, steel plate, 80 copies 
of, 372:— the length of the rains (1793), 
$15 :— Settlement in, im 1792, 43 ; Native 
Infantry Detachment at, 45; establishment 
at, in 1703, 197 &. :—alarming sickness 
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at (1793), 275f.; (1794), 318, 415, 419; 
health i in 174i improves Pet oon 423, 460 
Cornwallis, the, Snow, 84, 145, 244, 385, 415, 


417 £., 425, 457,464; the, Snow, imvoice of 
stores, 1793, 283 f. -— a pilot veasel, 41; — 
Mr. H. Pelham Davies, Commander » 461 
Corwmbo Island (Maldives) ... : cv low 
Couchin = Cochinchina oa =! 12 
Cowper, William, Member of Cone 
1793 ase a= pa - 60,254 
cowry, the, in Madagascar ath ase - 113 
COWS, witchraft relating to YT oe one doh 
cradle, rocking a, unlucky -“—- ma OL 
Oraggy Island in the Andamans (1799) « 236 
Cranganore = Muziria... “ we ooo, 42 
Crawley, Ouptain, of the Cornwallis... 41, 45 f. 
cremation among the Singhalese _... on GOR 


reser Ewe amon Fh 399 
S46 


cryptogram, a date in a oa oon 
cupine = hipong i |) | 
ePrints hereditary power: in the 


Panjib .. a4 = ae Pa 47h f- 
Currency ; nce money ina aed . 109 ff. 
Curulugu = bDud re oon one oe a6 
custom, force of, in Indian ss... a oe O08 
Cuychen, a division of China (Kweichau) .. 18 
eyclone in Port Cornwallis in 1792 ... o 42 
Dabbhellanks, = Dibhel in Baroda... ... 264 
Dibhel in Baroda; ancient Dabbhellatke ... 254 


Dabhél in Baroda; ancient Darbbhiratt ... 495 
Daignet, a Southern Ohin dialect 1. ww. 5 

Dakota, Theory of Universal Grammar ap- 
plied to ws ats sen - 142 f, 
Damurike == Limurike ... cake « 842 
Déinauripéla father of Vimaliditya ... . 230 

the, Snow, 313 f., 315 f£., 319, 385 , 

the, struck by lightaing off Kedegree (1794), 
418; the, Snow, wrecked near Ganjam... 42 ff. 


Darbhavatt, = Dabhél in Baroda ww 493 
Dard = ‘aBrogpa ow OOO 
Darley, Mr., of Banseid =! J Teeter. on DOE 
Dasapura; = Dasher, Mandasir, in Malwa wre OOD 
Dasér, Mandas6r, in Malwa; ancient Dada- 

pura -» O82 
Davies, HL Pelham, oenitennl an of the ern: 

wallis ... one » 461 
Dawley, Mr. ean Rig liskiihe living ot Banetin 

1D 1795 aoe oon oom aes one ae SOG 
Dayak = Olo Ngadju oon one oon «+ 169 


dBangpo-rgya-bzhin is the king of the 
eTangiha Heaven, 35; Indra ay 





INDEX. 


| ine i. eas FF of sega 
1705 =o. tm mm ee ee BOG 
Delagoa Bay (1755) as eve 


| Denduliru, in the GédAvart district - ancient 


Lendulira ae ask ab fa 718 
Denbam Robert; seaman - 0 os So 
destemal, derivation of, 436: — = oestemael 


= daslmdl = handkerchief... one oe 430 
Devada in Viragapatam, ancient Deyavita... 265 
Devapattana = Somanitha ... oe ove 490 
Dévéndra ( = Indra), his dispute with Gau- 

tama (Jaina Legend) nom -_ one Per 70 
Dévéndra vows, the (a practical joke) » 452 


Dévéndralika, the, 447 ; a writing from the... 450 
“ devil” ceremonies among the Singhalese .. $62 


DeyarAta, = Devada in Vizagapatam oe DOD 
dhdi sird = frikhal eae onm Bb 164 
Dhihattha, = Dhawat in Baroda, 861 and n., 
362, 363 
~Dbak&r? should be read Takért, ¢. v. S060, 
Dhiirivarsha, son of Yadodharala Paramira,. 483 
Dhavalakkaka, = Dhilkiin Ahmedabad .. 492 
Dhawat in Baroda; ancient DhAhattha ... 362 
DhélkA in Ahmedabad; ancient Dhavalak- 
koka Cree adm hid ihn 492 
Diamond Island, 42, 145; as a source of 
tartle in the 18th Century .. os ee OO 
Diamper = Udayampérir on ‘the Malabar 
Digambara, tec explained ari, 5, bbe, Uae aE 
Diligent Strait (1793) in the Andamans... 234 
Dinkert, the, remarks on the ... 0.1 1 #. 
diseases, terminology of, in 1793 ... s. 978 
disguise in folklore, hero aa a tortoise «+ 48 
Dispatch, the, Brig, $86, 425, 427 f., , 465, 468, 603. 
divorce among the Palliyfira .. s+ ow. 391 
dKarmo, the biteh af she a2 
Doddington, wreck of the ...114 ff., 160 f, 299 ff. 
dog, folklore relating tothe .. .» 291f. 
Dollar Beale of ! reenact | 
«Dolphin, wreck ar the, in 1748 om wn 117 


Dongrub, the giant, od -— == Kesar, 35: — 
eon of the king of the sTang-lha Heaven... 35 
Donldan, son of the king of the sTang-lka 


Heaven ,, oe one woe OD 
Donyod, son of the king of the sTang-tha ~ oo 
doob grass,amote om wu. os sn oe 215 
doop = db, grass a ee re | 
Dowley, Mr., este Bs Deeky ae ee 07 
ickage BR, pias sis’ ss ih Al Fete oe 274 





Drumbu- nega the puppy we 
Dulien = LuahbAai... Per ose won g 
Dundass Point in Port Cornwallis i 
Durlabbardja Chaulukya Se re |, 
Dutch and English, war between, in 1793 ... 243 


Eagle, the... oer on oa2 =» 42 
Bast Island in the North Andaman (1793) .. ++ 238 
Egg Island se aos 


prone rie aed, in the Malaguay 


= eo. Hl 
Brathins = ErthAn in Baroda. xs wa 256 
Erthin in Baroda; ancient Erathiya - 256 
Euclid, the Skr. Tergion of oon one one 215 


Evil Eye, mole & Eegveckion frome tin: S06. = 


in the Panjab... sks eo 4750. 
explicator, term defined = =A ae LOS 


Fairlie Reed & Co. of Caleutta (1793)... 274 


fan-jin does not represent firingi = frangi .. - O80 | 


farantea = french = five-frane pieos. in 
Madagascar .. oss 100 #- 

fever, * ‘remitting. in 1793, 978 ; quotidian in 
1799, 278 ; tertian in 1793, 278; medicines 


for, in 1793 a ose ae 278 
Fimina, Capt, of the Brig Nautilus oe wwe 468 
fire, folklore of ... t- os ool 
fre-walking festival i in Teeviakare oil us ee 
Firingi folk one Pe tne ae 


Firingis, 64 ; the king of the ... ist 


first-born, the, unlucky in the Panjab. 162 f, ks | 
2966. | 


fish design in tattooing, origin of  ... 
flags, on LadAkh! sfiipas weep hee saree 
fax (= dysentery) i miv7os us a 
folklore in the Central Provinces, 261 £., 
447 ff.; Ladakh, ita non-Buddbistic charac- 
on #4 ; ita mythology not Bonpo in origin, 
4: — Indian attitude towards... 827 f. 
fom = fung = seal of appointment (chop) .. 168 
Fontaine, M., | of Pondicherry 
(1795) ton sae one ae one ane 505 
Foque = Fokien ose ot aes or 2D 
Foquem = Fokien as ass «vs» 19, 59, 6] 
Foquiem, a division of China (Pokien) ow 


oot 


Formative Languages, tho term defined ... 179 
Jt: = fanses = fanams as oe Bb 
Foym = Fuhiun.. La ae fe ‘ly, 5 


France and England, war between (1793) ... 948 


tana, folklore methods af detecting 


oe 278 | 


| Gogzalhamo gives birthto Keanr ... ,. 
Gohun = Gautamapura ne eels 


grdh, o tattooing design “0 tee 


Frayer, Lieut., commands the Pilot. Snow ... 455 
fruit (mango) given to produce sons os 447 
functions of words defined 0 eee ase 173 


faueral ceremonies among the Singhaleso, 
$82; among the Palliyirs ... 4. oe 391 


Gadhadhara, h oars to, at Gayl . ae | 
Ganges water, RARE be proouriig’.. ow. 68 
233 | Gardiner, Mr. E., of the Dispatch... ves $65 


Gdthas, the, of the Avesta, remarks on the, 
303 f.: —a collection of songs containing 
the Zoroastrian doctrine of redemption, 367 ff. 
Gautama, his shrine at Bahad, 70:—his con- 
nection with Vaibhira hill (Jaina), 71; re- 
mains at Gohun (Juina),71; described as a 
Ssiva Brihman (Jaina Legend) .. .. 70 
Gayd, description of, by a Jaina, 72 #. : 
Juina remains about .. ad se 
Gayiwilk Brdhmuns, a description of 


“Oi 
fd f. 


| Gejuravivi, = Givaroi, Givrai, Gerri, in the 


Nizam's Dominions . pia Fs + 23] 
gelfa = => gelra == shallop aoe ton : eee 7 
Gerri, inthe Nizam's Domilistonk: anciont 


Gejuraviv! ow a» 221 
Ghidégrima, = Ghirégaon in » Abmadnagar. 220 
Ghorégaon in rpterenrse! Se ancient Ghidd- 

grima ... TT) one on 220 

! Gillett, Mr., Surveyor _ ae) lows S14 
Girtnagara, = Junigadh in EAthitwir wea O62 
Giripur = Rijigiri ... oun + oe On 
Givaroi, Givrai, in the Nizam’s Dotminions; 

ancient Gejuravivl ... 0 0.00 (ns os SH 
Glass, John, of the Doddington bee see 236 


gling, the name discussed, 152 ff. ; = the 
Earth (continent)  ... a os Oo 
gLing-choa = the pre-Buddbist réligion of 
Ladikh, 399; = mythology of gLing, 34: — 
the general position, 40: — cosmology of the 
Si f.; animism in the, 39; the-holy-tree of 
the one fmm 
gNya ehri- Jbrtampo, fret king of Ladakh os 
Goes, Lopo de,in Oantonini§21 .. ... 


heeces ¢ 


Gékarnam one 

Golding, Lt. William, Soimtankey of Doves: 
Caleutta,in 17934 2 we 269, 385, 469 

Gohks, an ancient village in Baroda... 961, 368 

Gorehgaon, in Abmadnagar; eucient ser 9 
griima ... we oe _ 

Grab Snow, o kind of ship oe Me eae 


— = a er 


Graham, Thomas, Member of Council, 1795... 
Grammar, Theory of Universal, definition of 
terma used in, 165 ; — notes on, 165 f.; — 
applied to English . s+ se as 1668 
Green, A., of the Military Board (179i) ... 385 
Greene, A., Garrison Storekeeper, Calentta 


(1794) veins one » 559 
grindstone, use of, to detect theft . 91 
grumowt 4. - = 15 
Gudimetta near  Bandighas an the Eistna 

District... es os om oss S31 


Cement Tank near Haskiiore, excavations = — 
Gupta, Chandra I, date of death of .. 257, 260 
Gupta, Chandra II., date of death of s 260 
Gupta, Kumiira, date of aecesston of, 260; 


death of, date of a kak isi aos 2B2 
Gupta, Mahfirija, date of =... ss. see BBS 
Gupta, Pora _ .... oe aes RB] 
Gupta, Sarcudra, date of secession of. 257, 259 f. 
Gupta Skanda. ... ... oe as BB] 
Gupta, Sri PrakdéSditya, ooina « Of us i BEB 
Gupta Dynasty, the Early or ic ite 
chronology, revised ...  ., wee moe 
Gupta era, commencementof... ... «» 257 
Gur-dkar, king of Hor ... oon a aus 3g 
Hadha-Manthraio books, a note onthe .,.. 803 | 
Hadokhia Nask, the remarks on the, 303; . 
greater part preserved oe tee nee BOE 
hair (human) propitiates serpent demons in 
the Rhasia Hille 4. s0 00s ams a 
Hallam, mth old Enki alent ore eee oun 
Pr = angle i iron . ibe . 476 
Happy Deliverance, story re the, 180 fe. ; | 
launch of the , 1 0. om 38] 
Harivarita mations the Kirala = o O42 
J. H., 8u0b-Seeretary os 415 
harvest festival in Ladikh  .., 101 a » 2p 
Havelock Island in the poaeamhe deoseibed 
in 1798 . a “ os « 205 
Haynio = ‘Hainan ae . W 
haytao von bee « 36 | 


Hechené, a Qivision of China (Giechuan) oe (18 
Hermippos, his account of the Masdayasnian 
religion... — a «ww 300 
icsastne ni the niligion of the Poersians..,299 f. 
Hinduism, two antagonistic tendencies in, 
401 £.: Vewana's writings against the oon- 
ventions of ... wwe 405 
Hiroi-Lamging, an old Koki dialect. ee 
history, want of feeling for, in India, 403; 
documents, Indian, the mythology 


50 | Hobson-Jobson, the term in Literature 





ble fi, 
Hobson-Jobson, cross index to, 106 #f., 157 ff, 
213 ff., 284 if, 322 &., 359 f., 387 #., 4290, 


471 #f., 509 ff. 
Homem, Pedro, 23,64; hia ship in Canton 
in 1521 oe inn Prey ion 15. 


Honio, a division of China (Honan) ... - 18 


Hood Point in Port Cornwallis aa as 207 
Hor, King of, the ane om oe oo ooF 
Hottentots (10th Century) ... is» 297, 187 


Humphrys, Isaac, Secy., Military Board(1794).421 

Hungarian, Theory of Universal Grammar 
appliedto .. » 166 

Hutchinson, Cart, of the Carnarvon (1755)... 191 


ibex in Tibetan Saree aie J «. 400 
— task na a Peotiminary to 
a sis om. 


sadiaaaoes term Gefined... sins oe 165 
Inditthina, apparently = Raula or - Wakb- 
tim in Baroda oes * ow. 256 
infanticide among Hindus, cause of... a. 436 
Togramrudco Island (Maldives) Pe |) 
Achamenide coe — we EOD 
Girniir of beer aie os = nee O90 
JOndgarh eat’ on roy oon o. 262 
Kahiurh (Gupta) ... oo +. 262 
Kanagiri of Pitarhja in Sake 1122 + 231 
ee Bobi a8 ae g99 
mate at Bodbgayh eon 192 ff. 
integer, term defined : we PTT] ea 165 
Interview Passage im the Andamans, 
described 1793 oo oe ons awe 220 
Intrepid, the, Ship ae one seg se MBS 
| Lisbroemabethons the term defined ow 178 
Taland of Trade, the Lad a Binh i ll 
Jackal, the, Mr. Reid goes tothe ... a» 461 
Jagajjhampana, a title of Vallabhardja. a 483 
vee Ses a Jaina merchant of opp 
Jagotham pana, title of Vollabhardjs... x 482 
a eee amonnd near Shuscee excavations — 
a i we hae he fee 


A Staabtesaitibean == Jambar in Broach .. B80 





Say Dhih near Peake excavations 
at ee 437, 405 £. 


en Cro] ie ne 


Jancangem,atown .., ons 29 

Jaigaleia = Arnorija of Sikambhart ww 483 

janéo, the, as worn by jégts, 216; in the | 
Panjab ... ow» 216 


Jangshén = probably Thido _. ee 


Jaravadra, the aame used in & spurious 
record for Jolwa, Jorwa, in Baroda _ 


Jayasizhba Chaulukya rate 


Jharkand, soe see aeons a 67 | K. 


Ji : master ‘of Amarachandrs, on 47D 
jimindar a didaaidar an aoe oon 
Jubanna i im. Madagascar ome 
Jolwa, Jorwa, in Baroda; ancient Jnralak 
poke, and slao mentioned as Jaravadra ... 


Jinagar==Yavana ... ... ree? = 
Jinaka — = JGnagar ons - Per we 350 
Jimaka | i. a er ee eee 
Jones, Mr., of the Doddington oon owe 225 


Johnson, Capt. F., of the Persia Merchant... 132 
Jorwa; see Jolwa a oe OOD 
Junigadh in Kithidwir; anciont Girinagars, 

362 ;— — ita alleged former names according 


to the Girnir Midhdimya #4 - 262 n. 
Juno, the, 42: — Snow, wreck of the... 43, 140 
juribazeo = interpreter... ee eee | 


Eicha, probably another name of Samudra- 

gupta a ay He sale oa0 one 259 
Kadakara on the Malabar Coast ws Gee RD 
Kafir, Theory of Universal Grammar applied 

to ow 168 f: 
Kaira in Gujarkt; ancient Khétaks. 89S n,, 363, 393 
Eaird district held by Lavanaprasid,.. ... 483 
Kaiada, = Ralee-Badrikh i in Ahmadnagar ... oo 


Kalinga Gangu of Sajjanagara, 230: — his 
Kallada was near Quilon oo = snow OD 


Kallu Pokhra, excavations al, nent Polbeskiecdal 
oe 306 


RS At RRIF lrg aire we 





Kenya-vibraya, be caisia of (aale of gitle 
im marriage) ore i ha np = fh 1, 


Karda, Kardiah ; see Khards er 


w. 191 


| EéshtbAmandapa; 
Kiishthapurl, = Kathir in Surat... 









Science oe place in Baroda. 364 
on 220 
Rarmabhinss, old name for Malabar, 333; — 


Kérmanéyn, = Kimréj in Baroda ase a S96 

Karméntapura, perhaps = KAmréj in Baroda, 396 
Karnakubja, ag alleged former name of 

JaunAgadh hom ‘en ont eon 362 n. 

; a hm 254 


Kirvin, Kérvis, in Baroda ancient Kayhva- 
tira and ow SOL 
Karir, capital of the Krala kingdom... - 31 
Kaéakdla, Kasikila, ee a territory 
= Kath Mandva in Baroda S41 
329, 330 
Kath Mindva in Baroda; ancient EKAshthi- 
mandapa weeny BBE 


Kithdr in Surat ; ancient Kishthspurt ...829, 380 
3 


Katlang = Jangshén .,.. 
Kavérl, the mahdimya of the Tula festival 

of the River oon oon oe nee 445 ff. 
Kavi in Broach ; ancient KApiki, Kavika ow 3 
Kériki, = Eavl in Broach Pry oe + BOS 
oR nang aR eremagy one mee 230 


Kerabothras = Et _ «+ 342 

. ed, S41 f.; origin of thename ..,. 346 f. 
Kéralam, old name for Malabar  ..  . 838 
Kéralaputra mentioned in the Addka edicts... 342 

Or ., oe ee ae OA 

. 306 | Kéralégpatti, the... * a ons o BM 


Kesar = King Kesar of gLing, 35;— birth 
stories of, 32; a story of his child, 33 
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‘speaks from his mother’s womb, 32: — 
a representation of ... 
Kesar Saga, Spring Myth of ee som, 87: - - 
ita widespread over Asin, 40; pre-Buddhist 
origin of, 89 f. ; sources of the, 04: — the 
mythology of, $4: — philological notes on 
beepers discussion on the proper name 
ed 149 ff. 
Kevaiija, —- Kimaj, Kimaj, Kiméj, in Broach. a4 
Ehairéda, = Khérwa in Surat 
Ehami,a Southern Chin dialect .. «. 4 
Kbarda plates of A, D. 972; the places men- 
tioned in them, identified ... . 220 
ee of Universal Grammar opplied 
¥ on 107 
ASE ee tes ancient Khairida ... 
Ebétaka, = Eaira in Gujarit, 355 n., 363, 
$93; — in A. D. 930, the Khétaka province 
was included in the Lita Te ans 
Ehlangam = Jangshénn. sass ves 
Ehongzai=Thido a... ws oy 
Ehweymi, an incorrect form of Kami eee 
Khyang = Sho ous 
Eim river in Gojarit; pechape ite ‘ancient 
mame was Kigaor Kadi 0 oes tue SSO) 
Kimaj, Kimdj, Kémaj, in Broach; ancient 
nea Berane = oes aa ow O04 
hig ae oe om ol, 309 D. 


7 





Kigihigrima, = Keenngaon, Kinagaon, in the 
Nizam’s Dominions : ov 22), 833 nn. 

King, John, of the Doddington aon 225 ff. 

Kirtikewmudi of Someivara ... we 455 f 


Klumo = Nagint er ee | 
Eodungallir = Cranganore ane pert 
Koireng, an old Kuki dialeot .. wad 4 
Eolapus, a Lakshmi Benkchhrva, a Jaina 
priest oo oe ane ne oon ow 66 


Kolkhai, Pliny” s, discussed = ,.. oe ws ot4 
Kolrén = Eoireng on how oe oe 4 
Kém,anold Kukidislet .. 4 
Konéti Rayi, a Jain (or Buddhist) image at 
Nellore ... one ose oon oe oon 252 
koopang = kupoag we (82 
Kéral, Kéral, in Baroda; ancient Kérilla » 562 | 
Krill, = Kéral, Kral, in Baroda . ww. O82 
Korthora on the Malabar Coast — Kothir ... 339 
Kotang = Jangshén oe oie oon | 
Kouroula of Ptolemy diestssed a= Kastkal . . ou 
Er=nhusse, the rat on sini oon ene of 
Esbetrapila, o Jaina guardian deity... .... 67 
gion = et on = ou kee fF, 


329, 330 | 


S29, 320 | 


| Kuki Language, there is no, 5: —Old Dialects, 8 £. 


Euki-Chin Languages, 1 ff.: — spread of, 1; 
the group re-arranged, 2 #. : — affinity to 
the Naga group, 1:— express only con- 
crete ideas, 1; nature of the adjectives, 2; 
no relative and no interrogative pronouns, 
2; have no gender, 1; have no verbs proper, 
1 f. ; expression of negatives, 2; their treat- 
nent of parts of the epee 
eufiires 20 os “- g 
kula kanacd, ceremony ‘of restitution o.cnibe 


among the Singhalese rr | | 
Kumérupala Chanlukya one oer one oo 455 
EKomirkédds — Comorin, note oD 4. oe oO 


Eumi, an incorrect form Khamis... ee 
Kumribar, excavations at, near Patna, 437, 
439, ede 
Kun, « Southern Chin dialect “et nt 
Kunika, son of Srenika Mabirija (Jaina) ... - 
kipaka, as a termination of Reema 


en Malay coin ana weight .. ow G1 

Eurnugs, = Karan in Baroda... = vee DEB 

Kurondaka, = Eurundwid in the Southern 
Mardithd Country a ee on 395. . 


Kurupuswami, the chief deity of the Palliyirs. 39] 
Kuvala country of Arya Perumill, extent of... 346 
Ewangtung Strait in the Andamans described 
in 1793... on aan nelel aan ned eas 
Kyau = Qhaw ... ov & 
Kyd, his appointment to the Andamans, 1793, 
~441.; his Commissio~ dated 18th February 
1793, i] his instructions dated 18th Feb- 
ruary 76; was Surve Ba; 
his claim for an saainon to Meat 


(1794), 336 ; Visite Penang rie mm eae . 457 


[ and +, interchanges of; in Kal 
Karoli, 254; — and Jolwa, Jorwa ce ae 

Ladakh, kingdom of, ancient, 398 :— songa of, 
84 i. :— prominent characteristics of tha 
dialect of Lower, 148 ,— — rock-carrings in 


Lower ., Pe one oon 308 if. 
Ladakhi songs, 87 f — their metre, 87,1. — 
eT of, discussed, 89:— age of, 
ove + oom SOT 
Ladson Duakdtet the boulieae on 225 
Laertius Diogenes, his scoount of _the Maz- 
dayasnian religion... ee ose 
ahs Mort, a French privateer 
(1795) oem on 8 oom ted 505 
Lébasl, an Aryan tribe in ee wn » 593 
| Laie Central Chin dialect .. 4. ww. 38 





Lakher, s Central Obin sab-dialect ... Ks 
Lakeha, king of Kachh, defeated by Mularija 





597 









ink selkies oh te Indian temas ting 
designs .., 


Chanlukya red ane rer] Per Per 459 ! lucky chitdren i 4. tha Panjab .. ae ert 
Lilbégis, a note on the sect of tha _ S59 f. Lushai = Lushéi see bee | 
lamp, continuously burning in Travancore, Lushéi, « Central Chin dialect... ots: Sigil 

royal funeral ceremonies... re | 
land-tenure in China in 1@th ous Bal, 

Lasdfll Taads i the Andaman (74 -» 238 | Ma‘ubar, the term discussed . oo B49 
Lon gits = Shang... oe — aoe 26 Mackenzie, Col, oe his Pandit’s 3 journal 

Langrong, an old Kuki dialect. = om ff In 1820 ... ee 65 if, 

Tunguis = Langie we ue meee Madrgascar, currency of 109 ff. 
= ase oon one ow) Madivi, = the Mindhala, Midigri, Mindbdls, 

Laskart Bib{, excavations at the mound of, or Mindhéli riverin Gujarit  .. .. O54 

near Patna,437; result of the excavations at.497 f Madhuvanam, the Jaina shrine at tes ade | 
Lita country; it included Kimréj in A. D, Madhyadéia countr inelnded a bhatia. 

915, . . 395, 397; —and the Khétaka pro- village named Takkfriké ...  ,., » 335 

vince in A D. 930, .. 398; — also Kir Madras, letters from, in 1659... ,.. 192 ff. 

vin, Kirvan, g. »., S61; — Trildchanapala Mfaghi = Arakanese tom oon ow £6 
of Lata ... =. on BOD Magians, early teaching of the o- we AOD 
ate Theory of Universal Grammar applied Magi upaiben, shows it unt =. 400 
~ _ one Pr) owe 661 1 : i 
Ape the VighelA, 486 f. ; hia rela- 

tion Bhimadéva Chanulukya Il, ... . 483 

Lawrence, Lieut., of the Cornwallia .. w+ 419 


Lawrence, Henry, leland in the jit te ear 
described in 1795, si 


Lawrence, John, Island in the Andamang 





ow BOSE, 





it nao ina 
ag & name for Buddha, 72; 


described in 1703 apa oe sen nerd 235 Bauddha i Henge oe a 69 
lCogpo i 1s king of Yogklu oe oon 36 MahinAiman, the inacri inscriptions | of, at Badh. 
Lee-board, the, Schooner, 42, 505; a “ very Gayl; the two records are nearly contem. 

emalland insecure Vessell," 506 :— built by Se ee ae 

Blair, 506; sold by the Government 508 oe = ows 198 

- Lencheu = Lienchan in Hainan da ow. O68 a ale AR inscription, 
PN Si in the Gédivari his identity discussed, 192 f.; — he an 

district . one on bee 218 the anthor of the Mahivazhéa arr <n 193 
Caanaiiy Louie a a 50,63 | Mohd-updsika does not translate pinthagu.- 
Lester, John, of the Doddington shelled £25 ff. gyi Tr] nae bon Per ine. mae 360 
Uihanco cn: one nee 12 Mahi river ; the country between the Mahi 
Light of Penang, ne death of, 1704 ww» £59 and the Narmads aoe in a8 ai a 
Limurike of the Periplus, 342 t— Drivida = Mahichhaka, an ancient place tet “ i 

 Tamil-Malayilam country one one oo. O42 | Mahoys River tan one ons “* e+ 190 
Liagad in Baroda; ancient Lingavata-Siva... 256 | Makhsudibdd — Murehi . ‘ =. 68 
Lingait movement, chief sources of the  .. 484 | MAkni in Baroda; ancient Mankaniha se 384 
Lingavata-Siva, = Lingad in Baroda ve 256 | Makotai = Kédungullor bg 4 ang ve S42 
lioness, the white, of Tibet = the -glacier Malabar, a kind of boat te a .. 138 

personified ~ 299 Malabar = sailor one nee ao8 one 56 


Léhagréma, = Lohogaon in Ahmadnagar ... 220 
Ahmadnagar 


Lohogaon in . SST FONE 
gtima ., 





Prt ott at oon S20 Malabar, MS. Acoount of, SER 
Lokapiilas, list of, in Tibet ony) mee oe 08 old names for, 339 7 
lingf = long-cloth oon +e ae «.» 436 S48; Mohammadan 1 names for, 348 — 
lotus, the, in tattooing designs re 205 £. | samc ane 08 8 conned 
Loycheu = Liueban j 1th. Hainan one one 53 | volcanic action Pert sos GOn 
Lubbay =Mipilla “ee is = oe per 350 Malagasy, oe of Universal Grammar 
Lachim = Cuchin — Cochinchina a ow 27 applied to eee one ane ww 169 





Malai-nido = “hill country o_ 


ibm S48 
Malankara, old name for Malabar « B47 


Malaya =the Western Ghats in Malaydlam. 348 


MalayAlam, the term discussed, 347, 350 


am Lied rr ea 838 
Maldives, king ofthe . ne - 138 
Male, the, of Coamas Indikoplenstes... .. 547 


MAlkhéd in the Nizam's Dominions ; ancient 
eo. 219, 22], 395 ;— its exact 

i — a ar one ae a5 
EKidamba dateated : by EKumi- 


rapila Chaulakya ane — oon eae 483 
Manchadpa, an Aryan tribe in Lihaul we 308 
Mandikin!, =the Mindhils, Midigri, Min- 

Se ans Sib 
Mandall, Arisihha’s home  ... on on 482 
mandarin clerks as Cod oe con LB 
mandarins in China in 16th Oentury... « Zl 


aes asic Sear me ancient Dada- 
—_ | | 


7 ane 


pure. 
siangalanuorni; the ——— ee 


a» #49 
Manibdr, al-, = Malabar... ... fas on. B47 
M&nikya Chand,a Jaina merchant .. «. 68 
MaAnikyagiri near RAjigiri te re 
Manipuris alanguegeof the Chin stock, 2: _ 
= Meithei —- ar bbe rod 9 
Maikanikd; = MAkniin Baroda a «964 
Mannir, Island of one ane one on. O40 
Mannington, Mr., of Perang ia ow» 459 


Min = Malkhéd in the Nisam's 
Sear 219, 221, 395;— ita exnct posi- 
on oon B05 
Merle, the hae duaaheely 39 f.-— = 
= cultivator ... eee bei z se 
Lo en raE E == Mazeris .. one 
Mdrkandéya-purdaa siesta ven ay eae 


Gikarnam 
Mirkinda bill-fort in: Nisik;. ancient “Mayt- 
ove 217 
we S51), 420 


rakbandi eee oo. one oo 
Marlbro', Fort ... . -“ 
marriage ceremonies, place of the mother's 

brother in, in the Panjib, 292:—among the 

Palliyirs eT +e Pray owe one gol 
caestinden octane (ibelans obec epee 
marriages, Hindu child, o native view of, 

435 £.:—among the Singhalese,380; of firat 


Dam ad oof id oom oe 

aydrakband!, = Markinda, a hill-fort in 

Nasik te oe =o os ee «- 217 
Mazda Abora=Aburs Mazda ., S75 f. 


198 


MeDoull of the Doddington oon Per ‘O96 ff. 
MeDowel = MeDoull ... 277 
Meadows, Port iii the Andina (1799), 4; 


im 70h. ase wee 415, 461 
| mrbdiodl theccemarian in 1708; 279,278: Moghs 


varna of Ceylon, date of 1... ase Nagy 
reat = Manipuri, 2; a Knuki-Chin 
ons oom on z 
Melkynda of Ptolemy . ee ee 
Melo, Diogo de . we ape |) aoe 28, 64 
Melo, Martim ‘Afioues de; sce Affonso de 
Molo, Martim «ss = 4 
Mergulhito, Father in Canton; in 1521 ‘wee (1B 
mestrey = master workman .. we owe, BL 
Mhir, an old Kuki dialect... — & 


Midigri or Mindh4la river in alee am? 

cient names Mandikini and Madivi «24 
Middle Strait in the Andamans (1795) ~—s,... 284 
Middleton, Roger ity ew 
milkmaid design of tattooing, origin of » 294 
Mindhdls or Midigri river in Gujariit ; ancient 

names Mandikini and Mad’vi_ ls w 2H 
eaepiaRre: Rm ieiy or Mindhiils river in 


Madavi . nn oo oo eee we Sn" 
Mindon Min, king, of Burma, adds to the 
1 ated =. Lid one oan err “4 


Minerva,H. M.S... 9 a. +42, 83, 137, 145 
Minerva Bank in the Andamans (1793) ... 295 
Minerva Bayin PortCornwallis 4. .. S37 
Tie ee Poss = Yun- 
ling Range ° nim aoa 19 
Mi-yal = Bar-btean, 85; represents’ OhAnidant 
= Venoa if. .. 209 
Mogalika, an ancient place in’ Batolies we 598 
Mole, a protection from the Evil-eye, 293; 
Molokiucha = Malayakita = Malabar ... 348 


Monar = Mannir wa - 194 
money, chip, in Madagascar, 100: —by weight 

| im Madagascar... ... . 109 

| Monggach, Lieut., Storekeeper, 1793... nn 

Mongir, the sacred pools (Jaina) near =... 69 

montross = mafros = gunner ss oe 225 
Moore, Capt. Hugh, cinuainds the Phanix, 

Snow wee one LHD, 145, 244 


Mopla = Mopilla = Mafih = Fellah = eul- 
w= 350 





ghee: Theory of Universal Grammar applied 
= we 171 
Motu, Theory of | Universal Orange applied 
to ee 
Mottel, M.,Commissary of Pondicherey (1795), 505 
Moulem = Minylem ... so «nw 19 
Mozenbeys (Mozambique) 4. ws 
Mru is a Burmese, not a Kuki-Chin dialect... 5 
mT haalmig, the lamb 4s. oon Pr “a oe 
Muhammad Shahibuddin Ghorl defeated by 


Milarija Chaulokya I... hes ow. 403 
Muohammadans described as Bauddhas a. 68 
rag ome rie n= on oe 
milla = dhai sind aie + 164 


Mélardja Chaulukya i. ae ~. 451,483 
Murray, John, sgn Auditor General 
(1794) .. os 
Mashaka = part of the. Malabar Conat 
Murshidibéd, the Jaina merchants of ow. 66 
Mishika kingdom,extent of .. .. i 346 
Musiria mentioned by Pliny, 42 :— = Cran- 
ganore, 339, 342 f. :— = Marichipattanam 
of Variha Mibhira nie a we he 
Myers, Thos., Be Acct. General (1783 - 212 
Mythology in Indian historical do onte, the. 488 





Nadida, eo Baroda; ancient Nandi- 
tabika . 
Nigambé, “‘Siighmvs, Faimebaalk villas in 
Baroda ., ; a ee | 
Naga Group of languages, stale to the 
EKaoki-Chin 
Niigus and Naginta in Tibet, 35; are protectors 
of the Buddhist faith - ob 


Nagendra Gachchba, the saccession of the .. 458. 


wails (human), aha ti serpent desiome 
in the Ebasia Hills . 1 os Heo 
Namquy, a division of China (Nanking) os 168 
Nandaprubhafjanavarman, the Obicacole 
plates of; the places mentioned in them, 
identified on we 2h 


Ninditatékes, = Naaigé, Nadtda, i in Baroda... 
Nannaya Bhasta,a predecessor of Bhimakavi. 291 
Nanquim = Nanking .. 9 2 aes 1), 18 
Santo == F Nanking nae aoe ie 14, 25, Ne 
Nioguim = Nanking « 2. +. «=. 18 
Naquim = Nanking oom on aoe as 1s | 
Niquy = Nanking _... ae) | 
Narasithhagupta, remarks on he enban OF «=» 268 
Narcandaum = Narcondam .. .. «. 50. 
Narmadi river; the country between the 
Mahi and the Narmaddé oe one 263, dey 
N&sika country included the Vatanagara 
Gistrict 1. ses mse nes nae wwe BIT 





oe SOT | 


897 | 





Nasrint Mipillas, the oo — ne ae 350 


| Native Infantry Detachment at Port Corn- 
wallis 


Nausirt plates of A.D. 708. PE 


mentioned in them, identified, 361;— and 
the places mentioned in the plates of 


A. D. aly oon rt) oon Pe an 363 
Nautilus, the, Brig ... 274 ff, 450, 463, 508 
Navagarh, a village near Ven we «67 
Nescyndon of Pliny was near Quilon . H2 
Hegrais, td oo es él 


Mipcbers Lint et airy saps plowe of, 
in 1793, 83:— aaa source of fruit in the 
XVIl[th Century 2. oc ans 


Nilakantha = Siva ne oon one 
Nilkanda of Pliny was near Quilon ... — 
Nimmo, Capt. at the Andamans (1798) 


= 306 

| Nikama of Ptolemy = Negapatam ... one S44 
w= 482 

. 342 


| nirgata, ee eee 


vinirgata, g. r,. vee ee 
| mivdea, a.tplase. rahens a man is dwelling 
uivarad tha pesaaer tate. "in contrast with — 
abAiOms, g. 0. wu one on OGL 
nivdsin, weed in the technical ease af vdelanya, 
OL os «soe SS], 992 cn, 
nivdstaryo, used in metre for nistarya, ¢. Bue BOL 
Nizarout Adawlut, the caw one or) a, oil 
nese = dal aeed oo =e Lil 
North East Harbour, chart he tect plaie a = 
Port Cornwallis ee ee ee 
Northwest Island in the Andamans (1793) ... 259 
North Reef Island in (1793) in the Andamans. =F 
Nouro of the Periplus... 9 uss ans BAD 
Nufor, Theory of Universal Grammar 
wpplied to ue tue one - 169 
Nyemo, important rock-carvings near .» 998 
Nyopas, the ne ope ane oT os Sil 
Old Harbour = = Port Blair ai one 42. Ba 
Olo Ngadju, Theory of Universal Grammar 
applied to a # <8 on 169 f. 
omens, evil EM me ee. | 
orthography of Western Tibetan = = wee 148 
Oyster Bay in Shoal Bay (1793) owe A 
Pace — F Bassein 7 ee ee 59, 63 
pachengy as oon hee ee Pred ate 4 


30 


Padaliptapura, =| Péhtina oe one 
Padmanila, o village in the Talanhenrs 
district ... = wee, B17, DIB 
Padma-purdna mentions Gokarvam .. we 342 
Paget Island in the Andamans described i in 


1793 one eee on see bee 239 
Paité, a Northern Chin ‘Ginlect «oe 
Phlaganj near MAdhuvanam... oo OF 
Palibothra; see Pitaliputra ... 2 =» = +» 440 
Palitina; ancient Padaliptapura . 493 


Pallaing, a Southern Chin dialect «1 «| 5 
Pallitavids, a village in the Vatanagara 
district ... wee we 
Palliyira, mika cas "the life of the, 391 £, :-—the 
habitat of the, 391 :— are nomads without 
houses, 391:— have no cultivation + SoD 
partidakulike = pinthagugyi .. + 360 
panch, the, a tattooing design oe 293 
Pancha Tirtha near Gayh nn eee oe 
panda, a proprietor of a sacred spring .. 69 
Pidndava Saga, the ee 
Pangariki, = Sener: in the ‘Nisam’s Dom- 
inions ... 
Pankhn,« Central Chin dialect, 9 —=Purali= a 


-« aol 


| pardea = prowse . - oF 
Paraéurima, the part he salajed ta Indis. a40 f. 

: m, old name for Malabar... 338 
Pirévantth, Mt. a visit to, described ea |) 





Parivanitha, mm image of en oon ne 6a 
Parivanitha Kabétram, the, near Madhuvanam, 67 
Parévanitha Tirthankara os For os» 66 
Pirdrasétna, son of Viilkhba Raja 60 ff. 
Passage Island in Stewart Sound (1793)... 240 


PAtaliputra, Patnd in Behar, mentioned in a 
recordof A.D. 915 ...  .. Bs 
PAtaliputra, the pulisade of, reinakta of 
Patane = Patani ann a 
Patna, eroavations at .. waa » 4297, 495 f, 
Paundravardhana, an ancient town in Bengal. 220 
Rennes to PRR RENS 
a . 201 
ran mri nant aka wes a ee 
Paxton, Cockerell, Trail & Oo., of Osloutta 


oe 
aw. 440 


(1703) . te era ose da 
Peek, Mr. Robert, uhip-owsen (1793), “ ooh ff. 
Pecock Island = Pocock Island... on 220 
Pedir wis on a 63 
Pedro, a Christian Chinese in Toke. ral ara i 
Peel Island in the Andamans described in 

1790 ws = = aa me aan he 
peer padri a B59 f. 
ean the, Giihiase t eee oe we O05 


| Phania, the, Bow, 142, 244 fF, proceada te 
217, 218 | 


Pinquim => . Peking eee oom 
as derivation of  ... My 


ow 18, 17, 63 | 





Recabe ak Peking one 10, 18 
Pequy, a division of China (Peking) ... oa a8 
Pequym = Peking ass “ oe 49 
Peres, Ferniio, arrives in China. 10; in China 

(1520) . “ ase : 10 
Perreau, Agenk for Fort Marlbro’ in 36 f. 
Perseverance Point im Port Cornwallis _... 237 


Persia Merchant, wreck of the (17th Cen- 
tury) es 189,135 
Phorm the Keto, 99 . — of Caloutta seized 
by Oimetere ... wwe DOE 


the Andamans (1723) e.. - 144 


phil, a tattooing ee aie «» 203 
pigeon-pea = dal seed .. SETS in bee - Hil 
Pigot, the, Ship 4.00 oc. ses - 284,512 
Pilot, the, Bnow .. ee ee 44 455 
Pim = Peking .. ll 


Pina, Tristho de, emia with Chiristovso 


Vieyra .. i _ 





Pippalichehha, "5 EP village? in Surat... » a0 
Piquim = Peking Per oom oon 10 
piracy about Canton im 16th Century con £, 
Pirez, Thome, was a“ Captain Major,” 18; 
in Canton in 1520, 12, 29; hia ship's com 
pany one ion 18 
| Pistano, Sirian, winlber offs Pigelivenel » 426 
Pit Island in Port Cornwallis... cee 43, 237 
Pitman, Oapt. of the Ranger ... ~» 198 
Plutarch, his stay of the Madiae: 
niau religion .. aes tan mas ne a0 
pocharcy or oe nae Ptr eT ie 12 
pochangi .. Pet see on oom 16, O4 
pochuncy ... as 18 
Pocook Inland in the Andamans (1793) w+ 238 
Podoperoura on the Malabar Coast = Uda- 
yamperir aoe eon. toe “ne ee aio 
pokhu, the, defined a ion -. BIG 
Ponhaem = Pwanyii ane ane eon Of 
ponsey = pdnawi — ew ZLB 
poot = putta, a weight, 51; son of Rajinara- 
chola, his inscription at Kanagirj ... —_..., 21 
Popham, Oupt. (1793)... .. 4. ... Ql 
porcelain in China in 16th Century . 2 
Port Andaman in 1703 .. 


om om 939 
Port Blair = Old Harbour, Binir’ a survey of, 


233 :— removal of Settlement in 1793 - 84 
Bie Pcie rere Novo (Enst ge; of 
Portuguese, the, i in Chins, i in “Teth | a 

10 #f. -— in Canton in 1521, list of, 14¢ — 

Captives in Canton, 1534-3644 one lof, 





possesion, demon (cists), among the Singha- 
Pétarija of Gudimetla, 991. Powell, Samuel, 


. 380 


Sth mate of the Doddington... 185, 19], 225 ff. 
PrabhAsa Devapattana = Somanith - 491 
Prabhalingalfla, the, a chief source of the 

Lingait movement... vee 404 
Prakiédditya, remarks on the ‘belind of os 265 
predicator, term defined ci 


Prince of Wales Island (Penang), ‘visit to 


(17... i co ca HE 
Prithvirdj-chariira, ie ° er er 
Prithirdj-rdso, notes onthe ,.. on 400 if. 
ee ee ee | 
pro = pio... = os 14 
pabert custome (girls) | citing the Bingha- 

on ors « BOO 
Badu Veloos, Gadive tonne fot the Sibied ct 
Vypeen ... one ooo 


Pulindé river, n=: thes Unanda nullah in Nasik. 218 

Pulo Penang, the, Schooner = Penang, the... 607 

Fy alana an ancient town in Bengal... 220 
was probably a brother and suc- 


cessor of Skandagupta aes oo. 264 
Parivl, = the Parné river in Gujardt wos Dale) 
Pornd river in Gujarit; ancient Pirivi ... 955 
Pirtim, an cli Kukidialect ... oni 4 


pufifa, Maloy coin and weight, 5] Fiabe 2 


Quancheu = Kiungchan in Hainan , a 
Quancheofa = Quanchen .... w. 58 
Quangy, a division of China (Kwangahi) oo 18 

Queancy, a division of China (Kiangohi), 18, ! 
27 :— = Shanshi oo _ wee ~ 30 
Quincy = Queangy + OT 
Quantao, a division of China (Canton) - I8 
Quien¢y = Shenshi sa... oe 
22 


quintei = Kéagtie = ploughed land el 


r and /, interchanges of; im Kilipallikd, 
Efréli, 254 ;— and Jolws, Jorwa ... ww. 898 
Raédhanpur plates of A. D. 808; note on the 
place Tigavi mentioned in this record ... 335 n. 


Réhada Chanda .. tee nee ww. 48] 


Baburl, in Ahmadnagar ; ancient Ramapart.. 2 | 


rain, bringing rr as BOI 
rainfall at Port Gora willie: in 1794 (123 
inches in 56 months) .. 
Baleatéka, u peak of the Giratr seeankiis in 
Kathiiwir ape Pee He nae ee o62 


+ 460 










 "Weatvataka, Maa Galas =“ 
Rijigiri = RAjagriha, 71 +e and! de 
scription of, 70 ff, :— Brahmans at vn fe 


RAjanaréndra, the Chilukya .. ... 250 f. 
Raji Chan Ink ya mh ene tor 481 
Ralté, a Northern Chin dialect nc patpeael a 
Raima Sita Hill near Gayl oe oom eee | 
Rimakund, a cold spring near Mongir ... 6 
Raman, Point, modern geography of vw OD 
RAmaport, the modern Rahurl in Ahmad- 
negar, 220;— it waa the chief town of a 
seven-hundred district Se eet oe 
Rdmudyana, alist of recensions of the, $52 £.:— 
a modern native “ criticism” of the, 351 -— 
mentions Kéralaand Gikarnam .. .., 24] 
Rameay, Lieut. in eee at the 
Andamans ode « 386 
Raénaka- Viradharala of Dbolkt ive a ATT 
ay Bay in the Andamans described in 
oe . 236 
Pc this, Schacter ac: ini - $9 
flanger, the,Sn0w .. i. 41£, 137 1,148 


Ranger Ledge off the Andamans (1793) oo Dae 
Réingkhil, an old Kuki dialect hat Deny 
Aids, the, = Prithvird}-rdso Pe we os 404 
mea = im ager ancient 

i = Ritsjan, “Rbtangan; tn ‘Ahmad. 





- Wakhtan fees aan 
or Adis dni dela _ 
she ancient Inddihaas ee os « 256 
‘Kidenheds (1704) 7 ous 418, 427, 460 
| reduplication, the term defined os ee Lae 
among the Binghalese ele ee 
Reid, Mr., goes to the Jackall (geo Ried) ... 461 
religion, the force of, in India... —_.., 401 f. 
rest-bouses in China in 18th Century ae” | 
Revenge, then Frenoh Privateer ... ... 505 
“review rolle” im 1795... 00 as — . 467 


rGya-byin = dBangpo-rgya-bzhin ~ O6 

thyme, by sentences, in LadAkhi Songa ... 87 

Ried, an Acting-Lieutenant of the Bombay 
Marine (1794), 455:— 2nd officer of the 


Cornwallis (17%) (see Reid) nin as 455 
rithlen, spirit possessed in Khasia Hille .,. 328 
rKyang-byung-dbyerpa the foal = ww ws 
rKyangbyung-khadkear the horse ..2 2S ws 2 
Roberts, John, commands the Dispatch... 465 
Robinson, C. A. Garrison tke 

Rd. sete ‘a 144, hess 473 
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reck-carvings in Tibet, two styles os 400 :— 














| ec sah ere ancient Sarbga- 


the object of,in Tibet = os mansgara,not Sathgamiki... .«. 335m. 
rod, the life-giving 1. cS 451 | SAngll plates of A. D. 935; the places men- 
Rodriguez, Francisco, his ship in Canton tioned in them, identified ..  ... ss» 210 
im 1621 .. - . .. 14| Sangwi in Ahmadnagar; ancient Samgs- 
Rohini, the wit of the Moon. : . 293 mie ies as ic vou? Dh. 
Rabttalls, = Roitalla in the Nizam's Dom- SankerichArya, a monastery of his followers 
inion oom anit i Pat Z oe 291 at Gayi... men eee eee 72 
Ruitalla, in the Nisam's Dominions; ancient | SAnkha defeated by Vastuphla | Pre 44 f. 
Réhitalla afi ws el steam in Baroda; ancient Samgamakbi- — 
Roper, Lieut., of the Eagle, 2; in command take one tae OS 
of the Nautilus, Brig, 276 ; commands the peed an "ancient village, still existing, in 
Cation, Snow, 243, $15; commands the = lw 
Viper a. wells 248, 145 Rpgae in elteen RAjputina sees g hare 
Rowe, the, Galley (1755) wee .. 190,976 | SArapalli, an ancient town in Vizagepatam ... 253 
Rosenburry of the Doddington ve 115, 223 | saroyboura = sarung-berung matible Mate: . 
Ross, Lt.-Col. (1703) sv use wns, 88, IST | emt we wee teen ame ee 
Ross Island in Port Cornwallis ve 237 Sarthitailtakiya forty-two, an encient Sieh 
rupees, the scales on the Company's origin of, torial division in Baroda «ws oe DOD 
294:—Bomant (1795)... ee aes eaf-sird = dAdi Fira as “ one lO 
Satya Dharma, a Vaishnava esieet at Gaya... 72 
science, Indian attitude towards a 327 f. 
sacrifice, human, in modern India .. -» 528 | scurvy at the Andamans in 1793) 9 4. ss» 24 
Saddle Peak in the Andamans (1795) eo 236 | sDigpa == bDudw. ws ewes ee, 
Sadhli in Baroda; asesent Dremnrihe: amet sea of milk, thes. .o- < 459 
Adra «. ve - 362 | Seahorse, the (1793-5), 314, ‘917, 418, 450, 
Sigar Tank near Bankipore, excavation at . 487 | §03:—Brig =the Seashore Schooner and 
Sihinimfra, contemporary of Shimakavi ... 251 Snow, 269, 271:— Schooner (1799), 269: 
Bajjanagara = Sajjapura near Peddapar Snow, 202 :—the, sent to Port Blair in 1795 
in the Gidivarl District — oe - 20 to remove the Settlement... aon - F4 
Sajjidabe, sangeey ries Tare « S64 | Seal Island Sl Ee ali 12 
Bak = That 5 | sens, the seven 0 9 so -. 452 
Salabhadra, sonal Svénike MabArdja’s trea- geeds, magic . 452 
aurer (Jaina) ... a _ «. 71 | Semné on the Malabar Coast = - Chembu aw B89 
Saline mixture, a medicine in 7 ee » 278 | Sengge-dkarmo-yyu-ral-can, the glacier, 35 :— 
Sarhbandhi, = Samdhiin Baroda... «- 264 | the “white lioness” of Tibet .. we OOD 
Samdhi in Baroda; ancient Sambandbi ... 364 | sentence, the, as the unit of language . 165 
Sicngamak tales == "= Gasikb4 in Baroda ... 892 | Bera Metropolis = Tira Vallji capital of 
=_ Bangwi in Ahmadnagar . a Fes a DB. Pr oe oon ane oe oes 
Sarhgrimasizhha, son of Bindhurdje, defeated Seralla, Sorulls, in the Nizam's Dominions ; 
by Vastupila .. ss tse 494f-| ancient Bilshare =... 9 as see aes BL 
Sam{padraka, as Heallarnkin Harpe 362, 363 | Séram = Chéram = Kesara ... ww. O48 
Samoan, Theory of Universal rite gerpent-worship in modern India wwe 828 
to Feo - 171 f. | serpents, the lord of the ven: ues . 452 
Gamudragupte ; ‘iagnoendtin “to be placed in sgarderberal, a cloth, derivation soknienas . 436 
A. D. 825 or 324, , . 259;— he ancaid Bhagg Rock... ces ees 128 
a also the name of Kiicha aes . 259 | Shakespear, Colin, 246, § O74: — » Bub-Reopitary 
ronchayonam, ash-sifting ceremony on se in 1783 ni os = sew’ BOL, BBR 
funeralain Travancore oo... «+ sess 251 | shaving of children, reali among the 
Sangy, a division of China (Shanshi) «» 18| Singhalese, 379:— of young men, customs 
Gandalpur, near Patna, excavations at «. 457 among the Singhalese * 7 oes 280 
Sandys, Lieut.,Fort Adjutant of Fort William, Sheb, the Castle of, in Ladkh =, sar 101 


Agent for the Andamans at Calcutta, 174, 
319:— in charge of the convicts at the 
Andamans one we 415 





Shevdu is meh pevnely a name for a 


language abe b 
| Shitshinshum = ‘Jedieekie ae 4 


om nim 
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Shina = ‘aBrogpa oon ane ane — _ 398 | 
Shingsol = Jangehén ree Per ane aoa a | 
Shi, a Southern Chin dislect... «2. «. 4] 
Shoal Bay (S. Andamans) in 1799... a, 234 
Shoal Bay in Port Cornwallis (1793)... .. 287 


(1793-4) Ae. _-- = 2e4, 284, 316 288 
Shunkla = Tashon ws — — eee 
= tae Raja of Kahottrikend, a Jaina 

a 69 


sitateeins tank, the, dug by revecteae 
Chauiukya ... 
Bilahare, = Seralls, Scrulls, in the Wisam's 
Dominions ... || eee eee 
Binghalese, social life of the =e S768 if. 
sister, father's, son of, among the Singhalese 
is a favourite bridegroom cs gh = . BOG 
Sitikund,a hot spring near Mongir, 69 — 
a sacred pool of the Jainas near Madhuva- 


» 3 


nem as The a aa OF 
Sith Rimfewimi, a Jaina —_ at Vaidya- 

nath ons oe «68 | 
Siyin, a Wantbors Chin dialect os hi} 
Skandagupta was probably succeeded bys a 

brother, Puragupta . ane on Lok | 
sKyabe-bdun = the Barth Mother ee |) 


eKyer-rdzong-snyanpo = dBangpo-rgyabzhi. 35 
aK yurbuchan, Harvest festival at, Laddkh...101 £. 
slave trade in the Andamans... + s+ 239 
amall-pox, seaport after, among the 


Singhalese wee . 379 
Emith, Matthew, owner aba Goaminaadae of 

the Sncw Daphne ne ose eee BS, 49 
Smith, Ralph, of the Doddington oo one 228 
Smith, Thomas gar in charge of the 

Andamans a «ww 470 
Soares, Fal didousi in 1 Canton i in 1521 (4. «18 
Sokté, a Northern Chin dialect bos a 
ee pane of Arisimba and Somaé- 

at “ + oe 487 

Sémana, a Ntybsi Brihman oe este BOD | 
Somanitha, Vastupila’s visit to owns 490 
Somervill, William, commands the Dispatch, 

Brig oom tee oo a 
Somerville, Mr., of the Taio. eae 
Sondi in Ahmadnagar; ancient Sonnaht ... re 
Sonant Rupees ae on = usw 28D 
Sondarna in Baroda ; aad Sam{pa- 

draks. PT one - 262, bth 
Sonnaht, = Sonii in iedicten™ vee 220 
Sonuee in Abmadnagar ; ancient Boeck s= 230 
Sorulla, Seralla, in the Nizam's Donsiniona ; 


ancient Silahare aa one Sal 
Sound Island in Stewarts Sound (1798) ene 206 
Boyio = Siam om ane ie eee Pee Be 


| Srar Pass,asongaboutthe .. ... 


aK Peter, Member of Coane 1793 ... 50, oA 
spider, tiie: tn tattooing designs eee 998 
spirit of the dead among the Singhalese ... 382 
spitting, folklore of ... ws sss wee . 991 
spleen, induration of, a diseases m 1783 8... 275 
Smddhiki agrdhdra, = Sadbli in Baroda ... 362 
. ouF 
Srenika Mahiraja, a Jaina king of RAjigiri, 
66:— founds Raéjigiri, 71 :-— his temple at 
Bulger ie we, Ee 
Srinpo=bDud.. «4 oe 06 
Srub-lha, a eee careed festival in 
Ladikh “no es “0 Cee ees OOD 
St. George = Madras . == <« 1 
St George Island in Port Cornwallis (1793). 237 
S Iucia River 2.00 45 ates 180 f. 
St Mary's Island ae ee eee 


| elanglha-Heaven, the, 34:—is white in 


colour ... _ — ee: 

| Stambhana. = Thirina in Kaira a «. 493 
Stambhatirtha, = Cambay .. ... . 491 
Stanglhs, the goldenfrog .. «ss 82 


Staota ag cag 302 :— is com- 


plete a + eg ww» 365 

| haat tha tlons a — Oe ee 
Stewart Sound in the Andamans, described 

i bs Pe we 256 


SthAvarapallikt, —ChbArdii jn Surat. 320, cab) 
Stick, we of a, to detect theft oo ow 2D 





“pect (Ensign), Lieut. Joseph, appointed to 
the Andamans, 1793, 47, 249; succeeds 
Li. Wells, 417 -— takes over the stores, 
Andamans, 1793 ay , 8 
Stot-Yasht, foundation of the 4 , 
Scriptures, 302 eS eS aa te? = lina 
Strabo, his account of the Mazdayasnian 
religion... =... + te a] 
Strait Island in the Andamans (1793) wee D4 
stipe, evolution of the Lad&khiform of ... 399 
Substitute, referent, term defined ... a. 165 
Subritasankiriana, the, of Arisichhs, trans- 
Bthler, 477 &. ;— character of the work, 
477 :— date of, 480:— the historical verses 
| gquotedinfnll,. ... ra 453 ff. 
Ssaidtharkovation mind Madhicratieth ow 65, 67 
Surat sometimes spoken of as Suratapura and 
Stryapura, 397; — the places mentioned in 
the Surat plates of A. D. 1051, identified... 955 
| Suratapura, o fanciful name of Surat . 27 


Surjaka Nadi, a stream on tho Sumédha- 
parvata Hill See an - on 69 


Fi pacacal Sa die gakn ct SERS? - 997 
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Suthré Shibis, origin of the .« =. 456 
Sutkar, the, remarke on the .«.. = w+ 302 
Suvarnagiri near Réjdgiri ... ee | 
svastita in Tibetan rock-carvings, 400; an 
emblem of the Bon Religion of Tibet .... 400 
folldmbara, term explained... 1 us (68 
Svétimbara merchant of Murshid&b4d,a ... 646 
ewan,the celestinl = ys os . 452 
Syi = Siam = ss ead tie ae oe OF 
Syam ws Giam i ee pte en 
Syio = Siam sss — ea ae on 26 
Sylveirn, Eytorda ow ees HG 
symbolism, Orient:., as shewn in tattooing 
oe SUT 
- 179 


designe «+ ee one . 
Syntactical Laxpaien: the term defined 
Synthetic Languages, the term defined 
Syon = Siam Pry aii om) ne ane 13 


Tabla Islands, the, in the Andamans (1799). 237 f. 


Tacos = Tungkwan sa. one oe vee, 2D 
Pokart, a bhatia-village one one eos aD 
Takkirs, apparently an ancient place wes Geb 
Takkdrika, a bhatia-village im the wear. 
déta country ... we 
Talapadraks, = Talodra in Baroda «. 
Talkhair, in the Nizam's Dominions; yecheke 
formerly known aa Vavvulatalla ... as Oe 
tallacs oon es 55 





Talodes in Paroda; sanient Tilepadeaks. . 256 | 


Tango = Tungkiang = us ws es BO 
Tantiké, = Titi Jagra in Baroda... is 
Tapovang,s jungle near Binatirtha (Jains)... 
Tarkirikd, an ancient place ... + + oe 
‘Tarray = Tavay = Tavoy oe one wes, BS 
TAti Jagra in‘ Baroda; ancient Tantiki ... 256 
NE eae a ee 
graphist : fon ann one 207 
tettooing, female dasigna ta Todia, 293 ff. :— 
caste designs, 297 ; ee Southern 
Chin dialect ... «ss ee | 
“Maylor of the Doddington os 6s LAG 
Taylor, ihn. Osmania of the Chuakeren 508 


Tira. = Tartar ona om Per oe oon 19 
fespaes ave _ se ons as on» af 
telar = trikhal . rer | | 
Tila Bim, the name explained wh . 164 


Telugn Literature, milestones in ... 229 ff, 401 
Tembarika, Temvarika, = Timbarwa in Surat, 25¢ 
temple found in the Andamans, described 


in 1753 +. sae . 339 
Ten in Baroda; ancient Treyanna, Treyunnh 
Trenni, Tennas or o09 ws 6 


ee . 179° 


. 956 | 





Tenna, = Ten in Baroda ene Pry ow» O96 
Thido, a Chin dialect ... a oe 8 
Thimna in Kaira ; ; ancient Slambhaus ow 495 
That, a Southern Chin dialect oon =. 8 


theft, folklore methods of detecting, 291 f, 
Thelkheir of et te ee odd 
Theopompos, his account of the Ma 

nian religion ... a: be . 300 
Therdpanthi, a Digambara sect one ous | 66 


ele, 6 worpest-demsom in the Ebewis Hille go8 


Thomas, Lieut. Commander of the 
Ranger, 45, 82 -— enttl me the Seahorse, 2469 
Thornhill, Capt., Andamans (1793) .. ... 238 
Thornhill, Cudbert, Master Attendant, Cal- 
cutta (l7¥3) oo oon v8 ee Bb, ol4 
Thealdang, the mare ., 00 i ss oo 82 
Thseringakyid, the song of, LadAkh ,. oh ff, 
thunder, Tibetan folklore of ... = S05 
Tigavi, an ancient place oy 3) lua a 
Tikkana, i BUCcceasor to Bhimakavi hie Pra 931 


‘eae oe 





Temvartika af ont ae OS 
eae mc ea ane 2 
TirukkArir in North Seaviniess a Hof. 
Tlantlang, a Central Ohin sub-dialact on 0 
tofi... one on a. ane eee ~~ 24 
Tog, the ancient mame of the village of Stock 

in Ladikh wee ane Pres iD | 
Tolejaka, an ancient piace in Baroda... oo» O08 
Tombelle, John (1703). see wwe ow 279 
fomeci “ee ose ae oon oon ane 12 
fomery oa nee eae =a nie Ptr) 16 
. 19° = Tungkiang aoe oon and a he 

oo oa. oo5 ff. 
| Toringoi, the country. of in = Pari 

4 :—=S8ira= Chi... =“ ow SH 
tortoise, born to a woman cae ws 447 
totems, obsolete, —- in Indian female 

tattooing designa oe ll) ane 
town-major, the oe os8 ne oom ow. 14] 
Trade, the Island of _... bas aver | | 
Travancore, royal funeral PURE ve in, 

251f. :— mixture of Christian and Hindn 

custom ., vee itt take 
tres holy ofthe ging hos owe OD 
Tregenbar = Tranqueber . Pett he on 136 
trilar defined, 516; = drikhal... ... wee 164 
Trenni, = Ten im Baroda a... bie’ cen 
Trevisa, Jonathan _ wee) Gene et 
Treyanna, Treyannd, ac ‘Ten in Berode on SRG 
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trident, the, on Ladikbt etdpas vo» 399 


trikhal, the one = ane ee 163 f. 
trithalshanti, a ceremony os ans 163 £. 
Trilichanspila of LAta .. i 
Teetae-ngangdmar, the kid i ee Re 
Tsetse-ngangdmar, ithe she-goat 3... 2 «98 
Ttakiri, = Takiri 2.00 ws os B05 


Tuio Alemanget = Toon ‘Ali Mebammed.. we 16 
Tuo Healie = Tuan ‘Ali on oee 


Tuto Mafame = Tuan Muhammad ... ow LE | 
bulbanden = pare wee one oon one 415 
Tulu a0 i extent was cues -» 346 
Tulukkar = Turk at oa = » oo) | 
fulia sae ena" ene one one 16, 24, 2 
fufwiao wk a 
twins in tlie: Panjab, wilnoky? 162-— a child 

born after, is unlucky and called loakhd 

(Panjab) Prt) von iia 515 
Tyndia of the Periplus, 342.— = Kadalundi 

naar Beypore .. oon one er) on Fh 


Udayichala bill near Vaibhira hill (Jaina). 71 
980 


Uddandakavi = Bhimakavi ... cae ) 
Udubaraghara, = Udumbaragrihs, and per- 
haps = Udoambaragahvara .. ...  ««. 397 
Udumbaragahvara, an ancient place, 333 n. ;— 
perhaps mentioned as Udubaraghara’ ... 397 
Umbard, Umvari, = Bagumri in Baroda ... 397 
Unandi nollah, in Nisik ; ancient Pulindd... 218 
Union, the, Snow, 42, 95, 138, 145, 315; Brig 
= Snow, 277 ; balonga to a 138; sold 
by Blair to the Governmer oe 
Union Ledge off Sib Aste tns3005 on 20 
tulucky children im the Panjab, 162, 515 f. : — 





Uppalika three-hundred, sane Hatineast 
division in the Nigam's Dominions or in 
Ahmadnager ... ” ow S21) 909 

Orjuyat, a peak of the Giraky inoaniain in 
Sgt! ee on on ase S62 | 

ortédim, 04ebiivcdingr ek cs | lee ae OG || 


Vadapadraks, an ancient village in Baroda; 
perhaps Baroda itself dae 

Vodavura, a village in the Velunegits 
district . AEA a we S17, 218 

Vighrapalliya = Vaghéla Pa ei oom 456 


Vahunadsévan, = Bonad in Baroda... ... 256 | 
Vaibiuira hill, ite connection with Gautama 
(Jaina) .. ane Pres oe 71 
Vaidyandth. near Media venkais' + 67 £. 
Vaidyanith Swimi _s.. 68 


Valabbt, = Wall Walt, or Wald, in Kayhia- 


tn aoe as oh 


Vali, — . Wanesa i if Barods —- to. 


oa 28 | 








oe OOF 


Vallabhardja, victory over the king of 

Malvi one “te ae 482 
Vimanasthali (Vanthlt) visited by Vestuphia. 490 
Vanarija Chiudi founds «+» 451 
Vaiji near Cranganore, $43 ; the capital 

of the Kérala kingdom ro) he «ws S40 
Vailjuli, = Wiijoli in Ahmadnagar... coe Sal 
Varadapallikt, = Birdéliin Surat . os SFG 


Vardhamina Swimi (Jaina), 70 ;— sort of 
Siddhartha Rijn wes 69 

Virkhédsa, = Warkhdi, Warkhed, in 
Ndsik 1.0 | ue 

‘ariraiventy = rice dasdxa im “the Milage 


currency oe en one 7 Il 
Varaimauear, the, remarks on ihe on were 

| tdaaka, * a halt, a camp ' ee aes 253 n. 
| Vasantapila = Vastupila 2.00 eo 495 
Vashfiap-Nask, remarks on the on! tte BOS 


edatarya, ‘dwelling at ;* the technical use and 
bearing of wa henncingece ona aes ace 
used in one place as a noun meaning ‘a 
place of residence," 331 ;— a curious case in 
which it is used, $88 ;— a particular in- 
stance of the use of it ot a 
Vastupila, Jains, patron of Arisithha, 477 -— 
minister to hares seme: 483 ; Sppeinted 
tions, 491 #2; bi exploit, 4944 hie pil- 
and Girndr, 453 ff. ; 
his death 7 ne tom rod on SO) - 
Vasupdjya Tirthonkara... — a ~. 65 
Vasura, Basura, Basuri, nieikaha oe eee OOS 
Vatanagara, the modern Wadnér in Nasik, 
216 ;— it wes the chief town of an ancient 
district ... Pry oe aa 217 
Vatapadraka, = + Waidake ta-Barsde... as 204 
Vabipi, Vatipl, early form of the name of 
Badimi... aoe «- 264 0, 965 
Vattirs, an ancient village in Surat... .. 330 
Vavviyana, Babbiyana, = Baben in Baroda... 397 
Vavvulatalla oe eer neenee nant 222 





Vohau = Wochanfu ... one we a7 
reins, varicose, folklore of  ... — -_ 901 
Velluvalla, Velvalla, = the Belyola country... 3% 


Vémana was a Erahmarvétta, 403; was a 
kdpu or farmer, 403; born in the Cuddapah 
district, 403 :-—as a recognised guri, 44 -— 
soblitislly-a aden), 405;—toreh a Kasdiew 
pall, 404 :— the age of, 401 ff. ; affected by 
the Lingsit movement, 404 ; . identifies Siva 
with God, 404:— verses attributed to, 
401 ff.; extant writings doubtful, 405; 
writings against caste distinctions, 405; 

ee SE i eae Mee 
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very District, birth-place of Bhimakayi ... 
Vendidad, the, remarks on the, 303 :—the, @ 
a law-book, 366; the, is complete, 365; the, 
contents of the af = woo £. 
‘ Vendue Master," the, pre ng to well the 
Leeboard te os 
Vengl, the capital of the Raakicte Chalukya 
kings ; ite POSitIOM =... Se 218 
Veuus, the, Brig (1792)... ce ous 
cibhiti, a tattooing design anne 
viece (viss),a weight ... ae: | 
Vieyra, Christoviio, confined Tristho de Pina, 
13 -— travels in Thome Pirez's ship, 18; his 
letters from Canton, 10 #f.; a letter from, i in 
China ss on a 


20 


Villidvara, = Balésar, Baléshwar, in Baroda; 

it was the chief town of a forty-two district, 255 
Vinio, a division of China (Hunan)... «. 18 
rinirgata, ‘ gone out from, come forth from ;' 

the technical use and bearing of the word, 

$31 22. y— apparently used ‘in: one ‘place ne 

» noun meaning ‘a place of - 

531 ;— a curiows case in which it is used... $38 
Viper, the, Snow, 158, 143; sent to Port 

Blair in 1793 to remove the Settlement ... 84 

Vipulagiri near Vaibhéra hill... _— ear 
Viredhavala, aon of Lavanaprasida ... 483, 456 
virginity, the tokens of, among the Singha- 


Deas —— one — one ao) 
Visikha Raji, an ai Ugeaveakil (Jaina) satis 


- Dhollkd «:« ica nom m # 471, 48) 
Vishnupada temple at Gay “ op: ele FE, | 
Vishtasp-Shasto, the, vebrica'a on the w OD 
Vispanthf, a Digambara sect --. oe lee OG 
Vispered, the, au invocation book se ow O00 
‘istasp Yaaht, the, remarksonthe .. ... 303 
Voumena scale of Madagascar, 113 :— the 

wint of currency in Madagascar 108 ff- 
Volunteer “sepoye” at the Asdaiians in | 
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